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REPORT  ON  A  PROFESSIONAL  ESTABLISHMENT   OP 

THE  STATUS  OP  THE  TEACHER. 

Betd  at  the  meeting  of  the  Wlscontln  Teachers^  ABBociatlon,  Madlaon,  Dec.  20, 1882. 

BY  FRES.  J.  W.  BTEABNS,  WHITEWATER. 

The  question,  '^  Is  teaching  a  profession/'  ought  to  mean  some- 
thing more  than  an  idle  dispute  about  names  and  titles.  Although 
we  accept  without  objection  such  phrases  as  '^  The  mercantile  pro- 
fession/' and  only  smile  at  ^^  The  profession  of  an  auctioneer/'  and 
"  The  tonsorial  profession,"  we  should  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
inquire  "Is  politics  a  profession?"  ''Is  journalism  a  profession?" 
"  Is  teaching  a  profession  ?  "  unless  the  term  were  used  in  a  stricter 
and  more  critical  sense.  What  that  sense  is  must  be  determined 
by  examining  the  three  professions  which,  by  general  consent,  have 
long  borne  that  designation. 

The  most  obvious  distinction  of  law,  theology  and  medicine  is 
that  each  of  them  possess  a  body  of  professional  doctrine  peculiar 
to  itself,  with  which  one  must  be  acquainted  before  he  is  admitted 
to  practice.  This  doctrine  is  especial,  distinct  from  and  additional 
to  the  general  culture  which  makes  the  educated  man.  It  is  pro- 
fessional in  that  it  forms  the  basis  of  thought  and  action  in  one 
special  line  of  activity. 

If  we  examine  this  body  of  doctrine  more  closely  we  find  that  it 
has  been,  in  each  case,  a  slow  growth;  that  is,  it  is  in  one  point  of 
riew  empirical,  and  has  been  gradually  built  up  out  of  the  accumu- 
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^  /.  lations  of  experience.  From  this  fact  arises  the  necessity  of  that 
historical  study  of  law,  theology  and  medicine  which  forms  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  of  the  professional  courses  of  study.  By  tracing 
the  historical  development  of  the  doctrine  he  is  to  practice,  the 
neophyte  enters  more  fully  into  its  meaning  and  value,  learns  to 
avoid  many  false  and  partial  views  whose  defects  have  been  shown 
by  past  experience,  gets  an  insight  into,  its  tendencies,  catches  its 
^;  ,  spirit,  and  thus  comes  into  the  intellectual  life  and  movement  of  his 

profession.  The  professional  spirit  is  not  put  on  like  a  garment, 
but  is  nourished  in  the  soul  by  communion  with  the  life  of  the 
profession. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  body  of  doctrine  is  scientific,  or  philo^ 
sophical,  in  that  it  rests  upon  broad  general  principles,  which  have 
been  deduced  from  the  study  of  .the  accumulated  empirical  knowl- 
edge, and  which  in  turn  serve  as  guides  to  action.  Differences  in 
the  general  principles  adopted  give  rise  to  different  schools  of 
medicine  or  theology,  whose  divergence  does  not  destroy  the  value 
of  the  professional  spirit,  but  on  the  contrary,  contributes  to 
breadth  and  variety  of  experience,  and  thus  to  the  broadening  and 
enrichment  of  the  body  of  professional  knowledge.  The  profes- 
sional spirit  aad  organization  lead  to  the  gathering,  systematizing 
and  interpreting  of  this  experience,  which  would  otherwise  remain 
sporadic  and  meaningless. 

Professional  skill  grows  upon  professional  knowledge.  It  is  abil- 
ity to  apply  the  doctrines  to  the  varying  and  complicated  condi- 
tions of  actual  life,  and  is  developed  and  perfected  only  by 
experience.  A  trade  is  acquired  by  practice  rather  than  by  study, 
by  the  rule  of  thumb  rather  than  the  rule  of  reason;  it  consists  in 
the  mechanical  doing  of  that  which  one  has  by  practice  acquired 
skill  in  doing;  and  therefore  the  preparation  for  it  consists  more  in 
the  training  of  the  hand  and  the  eye  than  in  the  training  of  the 
mind.  Professional  skill,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  more  on  the 
training  of  the  mind  than  of  the  muscles,  relates,  in  general,  to 
matters  that  require  insight,  reflection  and  practical  wisdom,  and 
springs  directly  from  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  a  body  of  spe- 
cial scientific  knowledge,  in  the  right  and  thoughtful  application 
of  which  it  essentially  consists. 

In  addition  to  this  fundamental  peculiarity  of  the  three  occupa- 
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tions  of  which  we  are  speaking,  we  find  that  each  of  them  has  a 
code  of  professional  morals,  which  prescribes  the  line  of  conduct  to 
be  pursued  in  many  cases,  and  condemns  certain  modes  of  action  as 
unprofessional.  This  code  is  made  effective  not  only  by  the  general 
spirit  of  those  engaged  ifi  these  callings,  which  is  doubtless  a  great 
restraining  power,  but  also  by  some  form  of  professional  organi- 
zation. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  educational  progress  at  the 
present  time  is  the  effort  manifest  in  many  quarters  to  develop  a 
literature  of  education,  and  to  gather  up  and  formulate  a  body  of 
educational  doctrine.  There  is  an  unwritten  code  to  which  all 
good  teachers,  as  the  result  of  their  personal  experience,  substan- 
tially conform.  Is  it  not  possible  to  put  this  into  clear,  succinct 
form,  so  that  it  may  be  of  avail  to  the  beginner,  who  now  enters 
upon  his  work  blindly,  with  no  well  defined  aims  and  no  formulated 
thought  to  guide  him?  Does  one  know  by  intuition  how  to  or- 
ganize and  manage  a  school?  how  to  apportion  work  to  the  wants 
and  capacity  of  all  ?  how  to  give  instruction,  which,  by  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  mental  condition  of  each  pupil,  shall  best  promote  his 
healthful  mental  development?  how  to  manage  all  the  processes  of 
recitation  so  as  to  secure  fully  the  ends  which  ought  to  be  attained? 
how  to  create  a  wholesome  moral  atmosphere  in  a  school?  how,  in 
short,  to  perform  all  the  delicate  and  complicated  duties  which  fall 
to  the  teacher?  It  is  doubtless  true  that  a  school  cannot  form  an 
experienced  teacher,  any  more  than  it  can  make  an  experienced 
lawyer  or  doctor;  but  can  it  not  do  for  him  what  the  school  does 
for  the  lawyer  and  doctor —  teach  him  the  principles  that  underlie 
his  work;  make  him  thoughtful  and  critical  in  doing  it;  familiarize 
him  with  the  historical  growth  of  theories  and  practices,  and  give 
him  preliminary  training  —  call  it  clinics,  or  moot-courts,  or  prac- 
tice work  —  to  start  him  in  the  intelligent  application  ot  what  he 
learns,  and  at  least  begin  the  development  of  professional  skill? 

Strictly  professional  instruction  for  the  teacher  ought  to  embrace, 
at  least  six  subjects  :  (1)  School  Economy,  including  care  of  school 
house,  ventilation,  etc.,  school  organization,  and  school  manage- 
ment. (2)  School  law,  and  the  general  discussion  of  the  school 
system,  relation  of  its  parts,  aims,  etc.  (3)  Didactics,  or  the  praC" 
tical  application  of  the  principles  of  mental  science  to  the  art  of 
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(4)  History  of  Education.  (5)  Methodics,  aod  practice 
D  different  grades  and  branches  of  school  work.  (6)  School 
u  and  superintendence.  I  am  convinced  that  systematic 
n  on  these  several  topics  will  tend  not  only  to  make 
chers  more  thorough  and  intelligent  in  their  labors,  but 
owth  of  systematic  knowledge  on  these  several  topics, 
wiser  and  more  progressive  criticism  of  school  work.  It 
lirectly  to  make  teaching  a  profession.  When  it  is  gen- 
igDized  that  teaching  requires  serious  study  and  training  in 
nter  upon  its  duties,  it  will  be  taken  up  with  more  seri- 
'  purpose,  and  less  lightly  abandoned  ;  and  it  will  present 
ious  and  thoughtful  a  career  worthy  of  their  ambition 

is  so,  such  instraction  should  l>e  provided  in  this  state  in 
irofessional  course,  open  to  those  who,  like  the  graduates 
lieges,  have  met  the  requirements  of  law  so  far  as  ac^ 
iies  are  concerned,  and  should  be  made  equivalent  to  the 
'  experience  now  required  of  them  before  granting  them  a 

certificate.  Such  teaching  and  practice  work  under 
ID  ought  to  be  more  fruitful  of  wise  and  thoughtful  meth- 
;wo  years  of  empirical  labor  —  of  finding  out  by  the  rule 
;  and  looking  to  our  schools  as  a  whole,  it  cannot  be 
hat  the  plan  would  be  better  for  them.  Our  school 
!  right  in  calling  for  experienced  teachers.  Looking  to 
azard  processes  by  which  the  beginner  learns  his  art,  and 
irge  committed  to  them  as  the  means  for  him  to  learn  it, 
what  the  Germans  say :  "  The  material  is  too  noble." 
n  upon  school  work  in  order  to  be  valuable  must  be 
pon  knowledge.  It  must  be  built  upon  something  more 
■an  general  impressions,  if  it  is  to  be  helpful  to  the  indi- 
cher  and  beneficial  to  the  school  system.  In  every  calling 
good  deal  of  what  might  be  called  "  instinct  knowledge," 
Qowledge  that  cannot  be  formulated  in  words  but  grows 
perience,  like  the  tradesman's  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
I  in  which  he  deals  as  he  passes  his  hand  over  them.  And 
able,  indispensable  this  knowledge  is.     Helpful  criticism 

cannot,  however,  be  founded  npon  it.  For  this,  formu- 
(vledge,  knowledge  that  can  be  put  into  definite  language, 
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is  reqnisiiie.  No  conscientious  person  whose  position  calls  upon 
him  to  criticise  the  work  of  others  can  have  failed  to  feel  keenly 
the  need  of  such  knowledge.  May  it  not  be  safely  said  that  the 
experience  of  superintendents  fully  confirms  the  opinion  that  those 
who  are  appointed  to  this  delicate  and  difScult  position  should  be 
teachers  themselves?  Under  our  political  system  it  usually  hap- 
pens, by  the  time  the  superintendent  has  learned  through  his  own 
experience  to  discharge  his  duties  welli  he  must  give  way  to  a  suc- 
cessor, and  hence  it  becomes  all  the  more  desirable  that  only  those 
should  be  eligible  to  the  office  who  already  have  the  requisite 
knowledge.  His  duties  as  a  critic  of  school  work  are  hardly  less 
delicate  and  difficult  than  those  which  fall  upon  him  as  examiner 
of  teachers.  In  the  discharge  of  the  latter  he  sets  a  standard  not 
only  of  the  amount,  but  also,  which  is  far  more  important,  of  the 
kind  of  knowledge  which  the  teacher  must  have,  and  thus  his  stand- 
ards give  character  and  direction  to  the  work  of  the  school.  We 
need  to  repeat  to  ourselves  continually  the  truth  that  the  set  of 
our  whole  system  is  determined  by  the  examination  tests  we  estab- 
lish. And  here  I  shall  make  use  of  the  words  of  Prof.  Huxley, 
who  says  of  himself,  by  way  of  introduction,  "  I  am  an  old  examiner, 
having,  for  some  twenty  years  past,  been  occupied  with  examina- 
tions on  a  considerable  scale,  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and 
women  too, —  from  the  boys  and  girls  of  elementary  schools  to  the 
candidates  for  honors  and  fellowship  in  the  Universities.^*  He  is, 
therefore,  a  competent  witness,  and  one  whom  experience  inclines 
to  regard  examinations  as  "  necessary  evils,"  "  like  fire,  a  good 
servant,  but  a  bad  master."  He  says:  "There  is  a  fallacy  about 
examiners.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  one  who  knows  a  sub- 
ject is  competent  to  teach  it;  and  no  one  seems  to  doubt  that  any 
one  who  knows  a  subject  is  competent  to  examine  in  it.  I  believe 
both  the!>e  opinions  to  be  serious  mistakes;  the  latter  perhaps  the 
more  serious  of  the  two.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  one  who  has  not  been  a  teacher  is  really  qualified  to  examine 
advanced  students.  And  in  the  second  place,  examination  is  an 
art,  and  a  difficult  one,  which  has  to  be  learned  like  all  other  arts." 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  unpracticed  hands  set  too  difficult  questions, 
and  so  fail  to  get  "  information  respecting  the  mental  vigor  and 
training  of  candidates  from  the  way  in  which  they  deal  with  ques- 
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tions  easy  enough  to  let  reason,  memory  and  method  have  free 
play."  The  recent  circular  of  the  State  Superintendent  on  teach- 
ers' examinations  is  a  gratifying  indication  of  the  progress  of 
opinion  among  us  on  this  important  matter. 

Steady  growth  in  this  direction  among  the  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents of  the  state  will  render  more  and  niore  efficient  that  wise 
provision  of  the  statutes  which  requires  candidates  for  certificates 
to  be  examined  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching.  How  much 
shall  be  made  of  this,  as  of  the  other  requirements  of  the  statutes, 
depends,  in  part  at  least,  upon  the  progress  of  opinion  in  this  body. 
Here  is  the  professional  establishment,  and  whatever  tends  to  ren- 
der its  opinion  more  uniform  and  more  efficient  will  promote,  in 
the  most  effective  manner  possible,  the  professional  establishment 
of  the  status  of  the  teacher. 

Another  consideration  leads  us  to  the  same  result.  The  State 
Superintendent's  report  brings  to  our  notice,  year  after  year,  the 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
teaching  work  of  the  state  hold  only  third  grade  certificates.  The 
following  statistics  for  four  years  show  the  situation  clearly  enough: 


Year. 


1877 

1878 

1879 

1880    

Totals 


Certificates. 

1st  Grade. 

• 

■ 

■s 

O 

9,376 
8.930 
9,154 
9,085 

241 
317 
257 
216 

787 
863 
736 
736 

36,545 

1,031 

3,122 

O 


8,281 
7,750 
8,079 
7,627 

31.717 


^ 


In  round  numbers,  about  five-sixths  of  the  certificates  issued 
each  year  are  of  the  third  grade.  Even  though  we  make  allowance 
ifor  the  fact  that  the  certificates  of  higher  grade  have  longer  life, 
80  that  the  proportion  of  teachers  of  the  different  grades  is  not 
^presented  correctly  by  this  statement,  it  must  still  be  acknowl- 
edged that  these  figures  present  one  of  the  gravest  elements  in- 
Tolved  in  the  question,  "  Is  teaching  a  profession?"  The  poverty 
'^pf  some  school  districts,  the  unprogressive  character  of  others,  the 
ni  duration  of  the  school  year,  and  the  change  of  teachers  every 
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term,  are  the  chief  causes  of  this  state  of  things;  and  the  conse- 
quences are  that  teaching,  in  this  rank,  is  in  general  a  mere  make- 
shift employment.  If  third  grade  teachers  could  be  separated  from 
the  other  classes  in  the  published  statements,  a  most  gratifying 
increase  would  undoubtedly  be  shown  in  the  average  length  of 
teaching  service.  In  fact,  the  teaching  profession,  as  such,  in  per- 
manency, professional  knowledge  and  professional  spirit,  is  grow- 
ing up  above  this  grade,  and  is  the  result  in  great  part  of  the  grad- 
ation. What  can  be  done  to  diminish  the  numbers  and  increase 
the  efficiency  of  third  grade  teachers  must  be  found  out  slowly  by 
the  study  of  experience.  Some  lines  of  inquiry  may  be  suggested: 
Can  the  institutes  be  made  more  serviceable  in  this  particular,  and 
an  institute  standing  in  teaching  knowledge,  be  made  a  pre  requi- 
site to  a  third  grade  certificate?  Can  a  practical  plan  of  profes- 
sional study  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  school  of  some  teacher 
approved  for  the  purpose  by  the  superintendent,  be  devised,  either 
as  a  supplement  to  the  institute,  and  an  occasional  substitute  for 
it,  or  as  a  wiser  and  safer  measure?  Is  it  possible  to  increase  the 
demand  for  better  qualified  teachers,  and  the  readiness  to  pay  the 
additional  amount  necessary  to  secure  them?  The  radical  defect 
in  district  schools  is  that  there  is  competition  in  the  amount  of 
salary  paid,  and  none,  or  next  to  none,  in  the  matter  of  capacity; 
can  any*step  be  safely  taken  towards  providing  a  remedy? 

It  is  sufficiently  evident,  from  what  has  now  been  said,  that  com- 
plicated and  difficult  practical  problems  present  themselves  for 
solution  when  we  enter  upon  the  question  ^^  How  can  teaching  be 
made  a  profession  ?  "  They  cannot  be  solved  at  once,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  desirable  that  the  ripest  wisdom  of  the  teachers  and  super- 
intendents of  the  state  should  be  brought  to  the  study  of  them. 
^'  A  professional  establishment  of  the  status  of  the  teacher  "  must 
•be  a  growth  under  the  conditions  established  by  the  relations  of 
the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Its  intimate  relation  to  the 
best  welfare  of  the  state  make  it  indispensable  that  any  important 
changes  proposed  should  be  effected  through  legfslation.  The 
teachers  of  Wisconsin  can  influence  legislation  in  proportion  to 
their  practical  wisdom.  This  association  must  be  the  organization 
through  which  they  work.  The  creation  of  a  permanent  advisory 
^^mmittee,  to  whom,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  association,  practical 
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might  be  referred  for  study  and  report,  would  aid  niat«- 
i  growth  of  unity  of  opinion  and  wiadom  of  action  in  this 
?he  committee  shouM  be  permanent,  that  it  may  hare  in 
!  history  of  opinion  in  this  body  and  in  the  state;  that  it 
e  regular  times  of  meeting  and  conference;  and  that  it 
[aire  weight  in  the  estimation  of  the  association.  The 
f  one  member  each  year  would  still  leave  it  in  the  power 
sociation  to  mould  its  character  as  desired, 
commendations  of  this  report  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 

formation  of  a  permanent  advisory  committee  or  board 
issocifttion,  to  whom  important  practical  questions  may  be 
For  study  and  report. 

e  limitation  of  the  superintendency  to  those  who  hare 
Hence  either  as  superintendents  or  teachers, 
he  establishment  of  a  purely  professional  course,  under 
mitstions  and  with  proper  privileges,  at  some  point  in  tha 
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e  UHtlng  of  the  Wlaconiln  TochsiB'  ABiMiatlon,  Uidl-OD,  Dfc.  27,  IBtS. 
BT  PROF.  J.  H.  TERHT,  UTNKBAL  POINT. 

years  have  elapsed  since  the  law  creating  the  Wisconsia 
I  school  began  its  operation.  From  21  schools  organized 
e  provisions  of  the  statute  in  1875  the  number  has  grown 
I  enumerated  in  the  last  annual  report.  In  view  of  tbLj 
>wth  as  well  as  the  prominent  place  this  class  of  schools 
J  to  occupy,  and  the  importance  of  the  functions  they  are 

to  discbarge,  there  is  no  extravagance  in  the  claim  for  tbe 
ool  law  that  it  has  added  a  new  department  to  the  system 
;  education  of  the  State.  Intrenched  strongly  in  the  pop- 
i-will,  there  is  little  risk  in  the  prediction  that  whatever 
he  course  of  legiiflation  in  the  future,  this  department  will 
inent,  With  enough  of  its  history  on  record  to  furnish  a 
nate  of  its  work,  with  a  character  established  that  may 
allenge  severest  scrutiny,  with  a  prospect  of  permanence 
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80  good  that  even  adverse  criticism  cannot  be  destructive,  but 
possibly  beneficial,  the  high  school  has  attained  a  position  that  may 
be  considered  favorable  for  investigation  and  discussion. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  at  the  outset  that  the  prevailing 
features  both  good  and  bad  found  in  all  other  classes  of  schools  are 
fully  exemplified  in  this.  It  is  not  in  contemplation  in  this  paper 
to  enter  upon  a  field  so  broad  as  the  discussion  of  all  these  would 
open.  Whatever  is  peculiar  to  the  system  comes  properly  within 
the  province  of  this  inquiry  —  there  is  room  for  little  more.  As 
the  question  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  several  functions  of 
the  high  school  has  received  some  attention  from  this  Association 
in  its  previous  meetings,  its  consideration  will  be  omitted  here;  for 
whether  its  members  are  preparing  for  teaching,  for  other  occupa- 
tions, or  for  study  in  higher  institutions  of  learning,  there  is  a  uni- 
Tersally  recognized  object  toward  which  all  its  efforts  are  directed, 
and  on  account  of  which,  this,  in  common  with  all  other  schools 
maintained  at  public  expense,  has  its  only  plea  for  existence  —  that 
is  preparation  of  youth  for  the  modes  and  habits  of  life  that  will 
insure  intelligent  and  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties  of  cit- 
izenship. Any  reliable  means  that  could  be  instituted  for  meas- 
uring the  degree  of  success  attained  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object  would  furnish  the  fairest  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
system.  But  results  of  this  character,  capable  of  expression  in 
statistics,  are  not  obtainable,  and  even  reliable  estimates  are  im- 
possible; yet  it  may  be  affirmed  without  risk  of  denial  that  the 
establishment  of  the  high  school  introduced  a  most  important 
factor  into  the  collection  of  forces  provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
right  social  and  political  principles. 

With  the  progress  of  science  and  the  accumulation  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  investigation  in  every  field  of  research,  political  questions, 
as  well  as  those  that  pertain  to  the  aflFairs  of  private  life  have  been 
much  complicated.  The  citizen,  theoretically,  and  practically  too 
at  intervals,  as  very  pronounced  popular  verdicts  indicate,  is  the 
source  of  political  power.  Few  who  are  familiar  witlr  the  results 
wrought  out  by  the  average  common  school  will  admit  that  it  puts 
the  youth  who  attend  it  in  possession  either  of  those  qualifications 
that  will  enable  them  to  judge  intelligently  of  such  questions,  or 
of  that  spirit  of  inquiry  that  will  lead  them  to  secure  these  qualifi- 
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ter  school  days  are  o?er.  Tbe  colleges  and  Uaiversity 
too  fetr,  and  these  too  fftr  removed  ia  tastes  and  habits 
nasses,  to  wield  the  influeuce  that  popular  govemment 
have  constantly  exerted  for  its  own  preservation  and 
i'he  inference  from  tbb  is  not  that  the  high  school  does, 
n  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  what  the  other  classes  of 
jl  to  do;  its  best  friends  are  not  sanguine  enough  to 
le  proposition  that  it  does  or  can  furnish  the  equipment 
'or  the  intelligent  exercise  of  the  suffrage  by  any  large 
I  of  the  people.  Too  small  a  part  of  the  children  of  the 
get  within  its  doors,  and  of  those  who  do,  the  number 
yond  the  first  year  or  two  of  its  course  is  too  limited  to 
f  thought  or  hope  of  this  kind.  But  there  is  reason  for 
that  by  means  of  the  enlightened  processes  introduced 
lie  influence  of  its  trained  teachers, enough  leaven  can  be 
to  the  body  politic  to  leaven  the  whole  lump, 
tgencj  for  developing  the  public  schools  of  the  Emaller 
le  free  high  schoolisof  unquestioned  value.  Local  enters 
public  spirit  have  been  adequate  to  the  establishment  of 
most  of  the  more  populous  towns  that  compare  favor- 
any  organized  under  the  high  school  law;  but  to  the 
g  influence  of  the  statute  must  be  ascribed  the  interest 
that  have  in  scores  of  small  places  supplanted  popular 
even  hostility.  Ia  these  localities,  definite  plans,  intelli- 
t,  and  methodical  division  of  labor  have  taken  the  place 
1  routine,  and  puerile  invention.  The  inspiration  whose 
at  the  head  has  afiected  all  grades  even  to  the  lowest. 
ers  through  whose  efforts  the  transformation  has  been 
belong  to  a  class  as  distinctly  professional  as  any  upon 
le-honored  usage  has  bestowed  the  epithet.  Kecruited 
om  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  highest  advantages 
y  the  normal  schools,  the  teachers  of  the  high  schools 
led  the  chief  instru mentality  for  transmitting  to  the 
the  people  the  benefits  conferred  by  those  institutions; 
'  have  performed  a  scarcely  less  valuable  service  to  the 
13  themselves  in  the  reflex  influence  they  have  exerted  ia 
ng  them  to  the  public  by  their  own  character  and  work, 
advance  that  has  characterized  the  whole  educational 
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force  since  the  enactment  of  the  high  school  law,  and  is  in  some 
measure  the  result  of  that  law,  while  affording  mach  satisfaction, 
does  not  bear  evidence  of  the  final  attainment  of  all  that  is  de- 
sirable.   The  last  census  discloses  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the 
State  about  180  cities  and  villages  containing  over  300  inhabitants. 
There  are  117  high  schools,  including  all  that  have  ever  been  so 
classed.    More  than  sixty  of  the  villages,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  are 
therefore  without  facilities  very  much  better  than  those  afforded  by 
the  neighboring  country  schools.    Each  of  these  is  a  center  for  a 
considerable  population  that  is  scattered  over  an  area  comprising  a 
number  of  districts  which  maintain  schools  that  would  contribute 
to  the  membership  of  a  high  school  were  it  established.    The  vil- 
lages still  smaller  than  these,  and  the  districts  wholly  rural,  are  af- 
fected by  the  provisions  of  the  law  only  in  those  cases  where  it  has 
been  the  means  of  offering  better  advantages  in  the  improved  con- 
dition of  some  school  that  a  few  of  their  children  may  attend  by 
going  away  from  home.     It  may  thus  be  seen  that,  while  the  high 
school  is  a  good  thing,  we  are  in  no  present  danger  of  having  too 
much  of  it.    That  the  system  carefully  planned  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  rural  districts  should  have  been 
wrested  from  its  purpose  and  grafted  upon  the  graded  schools  of 
the  villages  and  cities  was  a  disappointment  to  its  friends,  but  not 
a  cause  for  serious  regret.    There  is  reason  to  believe  that  results 
nearly  as  valuable  have  been  secured  through  the  course  the  sys- 
tem has  taken  as  would  have  come  from  that  aimed  at.    It  is  a 
question  whether  the  greater  effort  were  not  needed  near  the 
foundation,  and  whether  the  later  movement  to  classify  and  im- 
prove the  district  school  is  not  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  town  high  school.    If  the  gradation  of  the 
primary  schools,  so  earnestly  advocated,  reaches  some  fair  degree  of 
accomplishment,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  sentiment 
now  so  unfavorable  to  the  high  school  project  will  be  converted 
into  zeal  in  its  behalf. 

Certain  peculiarities  belonging  to  different  schools  of  this  class, 
which  are  shown  in  the  report  from  the  ofiSce  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent, and  certain  features  which  observation  shows  to  pertain 
to  the  system,  are  suggestive  of  possible  improvements.  Three 
cities  with  a  population  of  over  7000  each,  in  1881  enrolled  in 
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their  high  schools  respectively  77, 72,  and  49  pupils,  and  two  others 
with  over  3000  enrolled  65  and  17;  while  six  villages  with  a  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  ranging  from  725  down  to  100  enrolled  186,  91, 
72,  68,  64,  and  59.  Or,  to  place  this  peculiarity  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent light,  five  cities  with  an  aggregate  population  of  30,000  have 
an  aggregate  enrollment  of  280,  while  five  villages  with  an  aggre- 
gate population  of  1600  enroll  449  pupils  in  their  high  schools. 
But  as  the  schools  selected  for  these  comparisons  stand  at  the  ex- 
tremes, the  contrast  may  be  more  fairly  shown  by  selecting  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  classes  all  those  in  cities  of  over  5000  and 
all  in  places  of  fewer  than  600  inhabitants.  The  averages  when 
taken  in  this  way  show  147  members  each  for  the  former  and  54 
for  the  latter;  or  with  a  ratio  of  about  1  to  50  in  population  there 
is  a  ratio  of  1  to  3  in  the  enrollment  of  the  schools.  If  one  could 
be  relieved  of  any  suspicions  that  may  be  thrown  upon  the  man- 
agement of  the  high  schools  by  this  fact,  he  might  congratulate 
himself  on  the  discovery  of  a  most  satisfactory  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion why  the  country  boy  outstrips  his  rival  of  the  city  in  the  race 
for  distinction.  There  is,  at  least,  in  these  figures,  an  indication  of 
great  flexibility  in  the  system  —  a  most  desirable  quality  when 
there  is  security  against  excess.  But  after  allowance  for  attend- 
ance of  non-residents  upon  the  schools  in  the  smaller  places  —  an 
allowance  which  can  be  made  reasonably  exact  by  reference  to  the 
several  amounts  of  tuition  received  by  such  schools — and  allow- 
ance for  somewhat  higher  standards  of  admission  in  the  larger 
places  than  the  minimum  fixed  by  the  State  Superintendent,  there 
remains  a  disparity  between  the  two  classes  of  schools  not  easily 
explained  on  any  theory  of  uniformity  in  interpreting  the  law. 
Whether  this  diflFerence  implies  necessity  for  modification  of  the 
system  as  it  exists  in  the  cities,  or  as  it  is  found  in  the  smaller 
villages,  or  in  both,  can  be  determined  only  by  such  investigation 
as  can  be  extended  through  all  the  grades  of  these  schools. 

The  reports  made  annually  by  their  officers,  and  through  the 
department  of  public  instruction  placed  within  reach  of  any  one 
interested  in  them,  while  they  aflFord  valuable  means  for  approxi- 
mating to  a  correct  estimate  of  the  condition  of  any  particular 
school,  and  comparing  in  certain  features  the  relative  excellencies 
of  all,  yet  lack  of  necessity  the  degree  of  minuteness,  and  the  uni- 
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fbrmitj  in  mode  of  preparation  that  ate  essential  to  perfect  relia- 
bility as  evidences  of  actual  efficiency.  It  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  at  the  present  time  with  its  skillfully  prepared  forms  for 
keeping  exact  records^  the  country  school  is  not  in  a  fair  way  to 
make  a  better  exhibit  of  its  true  condition  than  its  more  preten- 
tious neighbor  of  the  village.  Regularity  of  attendance,  not  the 
least  important  indication  of  character,  is  shown  in  these  reports, 
so  far  as  shown  at  all,  by  the  two  items  enrollment  and  average 
daily  attendance  —  a  method  which,  owing  to  the  attendance  of  a 
considerable  number  of  pupils  but  one  or  two  terms  of  the  year, 
leaves  the  inquirer  altogether  in  the  dark  as  to  the  constancy  and 
zeal  with  which  those  who  are  members  pursue  their  work.  Punc- 
tuality is  not  indicated.  The  actual  degree  of  scholarship  required 
for  admission  cannot  be  indicated  in  a  report,  nor  can  it,  by  any 
means  now  in  use,  be  known  to  any  one  outside  the  school  itself. 
Of  the  attainments  of  those  who  complete  the  courses  of  study, 
few  besides*  their  own  teachers  and  schoolmates  know  anything. 
In  the  smaller  villages,  and  sometimes  in  larger  ones  in  which  edu- 
cational sentiment  is  on  a  low  plane,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
find  that  the  number  of  pupils  who  have  reached  the  scholarship 
requisite  for  admission  is  too  small  to  justify  the  use  of  the  whole 
time  of  the  teacher,  while  lower  departments  are  overflowing. 
Under  these  circumstances  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
school  leads  to  the  admission  to  the  room  of  the  high  school  of  a 
class  not  fitted  for  membership,  and  that  which  is  popularly  known 
as  the  high  school  consists  of  two  distinct  departments  of  which 
the  lower  is  sometimes  the  more  numerous.  How  the  character  of 
the  school  is  affected  by  this  arrangement,  and  whether  there  is  an 
available  remedy  for  any  evils  that  may  grow  ont  of  it,  no  wisdom 
higher  than  that  found  in  the  vicinity  is  likely  to  be  consulted  in 
deciding. 

The  defects  of  the  system  implied  in  these  facts,  as  well  as  some 
others  that  are  not  wholly  peculiar  to  these  schools,  point  to  a 
necessity  for  some  more  active  supervising  agency  than  has  been 
provided  for  them.  This  necessity  gathers  emphasis  from  several 
other  considerations.  The  county  superintendent,  who  is  the  only 
party  to  acknowledge  any  legal  responsibility  for  their  inspection, 
sees  in  the  condition  of  his  country  schools  much  greater  need  of 
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,  and  consequently  bestows  his  labor  Trhere  it  will  do  the 
1,  The  few  high  schools  in  his  district  are  assumed  to  be 
nds  of  those  who  fully  understand  their  needs,  and  who 
capable  of  administering  to  them.  The  very  small  num- 
ese  schools  in  any  one  county  render  it  impossible  for 
r  to  secure  through  comparisons  any  specially  valuable 
,  or  to  deal  in  any  way  with  them  as  a  class.  Under  the 
of  the  present  law  there  is  frequently  recurring  danger 
hoice  for  this  office  will  fiill  upon  some  one  who  is  noi 
'  an  expert  in  this  line  of  work  to  exercise  any  perceptible 

ertion  that  every  other  class  of  institutions  drawing  their 
rom  the  public  funds  have  more  adequate  provision  for 
n  than  the  high  schools  is  not  unwarranted  by  the  facts. 
I  district  schools  have  the  constant  attention  of  the  county 
ident,  the  normal  schools  and  the  University  are  under 
iful  care  of  committees  of  regents,  and  specially  appointed 
r  committees.  Local  interest  has  not  been  considered 
for  the  needed  supervision  of  these,  so  the  wisdom  of  their 
has  provided  n  central  agency  for  the  performance  of 
[;  and  with  how  good  results  no  one  acquainted  with 
ds  to  be  reminded.  Were  the  high  schools  that  are  (w- 
1  accordance  with  the  statute  placed  under  some  similar 
ent,  there  can  be  no  question  that  their  usefuloess  would 
ed.  Any  change  tending  to  greater  efficiency  in  the  ays- 
)r  its  support,  not  only  pecuniary  considerations,  but  also 
re  of  the  great  nnmber  of  persona  whose  interests  are 
Two  and  a  half  times  as  much  money  is  expended  as  is 
he  support  of  normal  schools,  and  five  times  as  man7 
I  enrolled. 

ys  in  which  an  agency  as  the  one  hinted  at  could  improve 
cter  of  these  institutions  are  numerous, 
on  would  be  the  means  not  only  of  securing  compliance 
egal  requirements,  and  preventing  excessive  indulgence  ia 
either  by  officers  or  teachers,  but  of  giving  valuable  sog- 
ind  making  possible  to  each  school  the  use  of  the  best 
if  all. 
I  to  he  made  at  stated  intervals,  and  condensed  for  iis-: 
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tribution  by  the  proper  authority  would  furnish  an  incentive  for 
the  most  earnest  effort,  and  extend  to  all  parties  interested  infor- 
mation of  the  progress  made. 

Examinations  of  the  various  classes,  especially  those  about  to 
complete  courses  of  study,  would  promote  thoroughness,  and  greatly 
aid  in  developing  among  the  patrons  of  the  schools  a  sentiment 
favorable  to  solid  acquisitions;  and  in  those  cases  where  morbid 
tastes  have  been  cultivated,  and  where  public  interest  is  retained 
mainly  by  resort  to  displays  foreign  to  the  legitimate  work  of 
schools,  would  furnish  a  powerful  corrective. 

If  the  charlatan  who  obtrudes  his  presence  into  all  other  callings 
should  assume  the  office  of  teacher  and  seek  admission  to  this  field, 
there  would  exist  an  agency  for  his  detection  and  removal  far  more 
certain  than  any  in  immediate- control  of  a  particular  school,  be- 
cause less  subject  to  local  influences. 

These  are  some  of  the  advantages  that  would  apparently  accrue 
from  the  establishment  of  some  central  authority.  There  are  no 
doubt  well  grounded  objections  to  such  a  plan,  prominent  among 
which  and  worthy  of  fullest  consideration  is  the  placing  of  a  share 
of  the  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  parties  residing  at  a  distance. 
While  it  is  neither  consistent  with  well-established  principles  of  our 
school  system,  nor  for  other  reasons  desirable  that  the  responsibility 
for  these  schools  should  be  wholly  transferred  from  local  authority 
to  a.central  one,  or  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  state  institu- 
tions, there  seems  sufficient  reason  for  the  belief  that  some  other 
than  the  local  officers,  some  management  invested  with  carefully 
defined  powers  not  in  conflict  with  theirs,  and  authorized  to  extend 
its  labors  and  investigations  over  the  whole  field,  would  largely 
enhance  the  benefits  derived  from  them. 

The  revolution  that  produced  the  free  high  school  in  Wisconsin 
is  one  that  does  not  move  backward.  If  the  opinion  that  elemen- 
tary schools  alone  can  justly  demand  public  support  ever  prevailed, 
it  is  fast  giving  way  under  infiuences  generated  by  the  success 
aln3ady  achieved  in  higher  education.  The  halting,  uncertain 
movements  that  have  thus  far  characterized  legislation  in  behalf  of 
the  high  schools  will  unquestionably  be  superseded  .by  laws  de- 
signed to  give  permanence  to  the  system,  as  efficiency  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  society  becomes  a  more  widely 
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ed  result  of  their,  work.  To  the  advantages  which  the 
schools,  colleges  and  university  derive  from  the  high, 
hrough  their  preparatioa  of  students,  and  the  opportuni- 

o^r  to  the  graduates  of  those  institutions  to  enter  upon 
nal  work,  allusion  has  already  been  made.  The  mutual 
e  rendered  by  all  the  diffL-rent  classes  of  schools  is  every- 
icogoized  by  those  iuterested  in  our  educational  system, 
titutes  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  any  measure  devised 
improvement  of  any  one  of  its  parts.  The  symmetry  of 
e  system,  the  proper  relation  of  the  several  parts  to  each 
long  a  desideratum  —  will  be  fairly  attained  when  each 
institutions  shall  reach  the  degree  of  excellence  aimed  at 
nation.  The  establishment  of  this  class  of  schools  leaves 
be  desired  in  the  gradation  of  the  various  classes  of  educa- 
stitutions  of  the  btate.  The  work  yet  to  be  done  to  per- 
connectioa  between  the  elementary  and  the  higher  educa- 

clearly  indicated  by  the  existing  condition  of  the  high 
nust  lie  in  the  direction  of  a  better  organization,  a  wider 
1  and  a  closer  unity. 
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tbe  mesUDg  ol  the  WOcDniiu  Tcicben'  Aiioclitlon,  Uadla.D.  Dec.  27.  ISSl 
BT  PRINCIPAL  C.  B.  GILBERT,  OSHKOSII. 

questions  at  once  suggest  themselves:  first,  why  shouM 
Literature  be  taught  in  our  schools ;  and  second,  how  should 
ght. 

terature  of  an  age  is  the  record  of  its  thought,  disclosing 
\  of  its  life.  Increasingly  as  the  ages  run  do  men  put  into 
fvords  the  idea  of  their  civilization,  the  motives  of  their 
All  conspicuous  events  in  history  are  the  outgrowth  of 
oughts,  originating  in  the  minds  of  a  few,  moving  through 
is  of  masses.  Hence  the  records  of  these  ideas,  embodied 
Ktry,  the  oratory,  even  the  fiction  of  tbe  time,  are  its  true 

•cognition  of  this  fact  has  given  rise  to  the  modern  school 
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of  historical  study.  When  the  last  and  best  of  the  writers  of 
English  history  wishes  to  learn  the  true  status  of  the  early  English 
I)eople,  he  investigates  primarily  not  the  old  chronicles,  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Edwards,  nor  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  but  he  finds  the 
secret  in  the  educational  movements  of  King  Alfred,  in  [the 
despairing  cry  of  Langlande,  in  the  courtly  verse  and  sprightly  wit 
of  Chaucer.  The  time  has  passed  when  the  account  of  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars  shall  pass  as  history. 

The  literature  of  an  epoch  shows  the  motives  of  its  efforts,  the 
reasons  for  its  successes,  the  causes  of  its  failures. 

As  thought  is  the  mainspring  of  action,  so  history  has  to  do  first 
with  thought,  then  with  action.  The  greatest  blessings  of  any 
age  or  country  are  its  thinkers,  and,  in  the  record  of  cycles  of 
time,  it  is  thought  that  is  valued. 

The  world,  notwithstanding  its  frequent  leanings  toward  materi- 
alism, is,  in  its  more  contemplative  and  wiser  moments,  idealistic. 
Matter  is  of  the  present,  thought  is  from  the  past  and  for  the  future. 
Material  blessings  and  possessions  change  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration.   Essential  truth  never  changes. 

The  past  is  linked  to  us,  not  by  its  armies  and  conquests,  not  by 
its  massive  temples  and  invincible  armadas,  but  by  the  thoughts 
of  its  wise  men.  The  legacies  of  the  ancient  civilizations  of  Asia 
and  Europe  to  us  are  not  the  great  wall  of  China,  the  phalanx  of 
Alexander,  nor  even  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  but  rather  the  wisdom 
of  Confucius,  the  teachings  of  Buddha,  the  philosophy  of  Plato. 

The  Jews  gloried  in  the  temple  of  Solomon,  but  to  us  its  glory 
is  naught  compared  with  the  matchless  proverbs  of  its  builder. 
We  marvel  at  the  size  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  but  one  old  book, 
found  within  their  recesses,  would  be  worth  more  than  all  the  dead 
men^s  bones  which  they  contain,  or  than  the  huge  piles  themselves. 

The  Augustan  Age,  the  most  brilliant  the  world  has  known,  is 
valuable  to  us  not  for  its  pomp  and  power,  but  for  its  Horace,  its 
Virgil,  its  Cicero.  What  is  the  glory  of  mediaeval  Italy  without 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  Angelo  and  Boccaccio?  What  indeed  would 
we  care  for  the  age  of  ^^6ood  Queen  Bess,"  but  that  it  gave  us 
Spenser  and  Raleigh,  Bacon  and  Shakespeare? 

The  present  is  an  eminently  materialistic  age.  We  glory  in  our 
manufactures  and  inventions,  in  our  wheat  and  machinery.    But 

2— Vol.  XIII,  50^1. 
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e  will  tbiak  of  ua,  not  as  the  age  which  produced  the 
lachiDG  and  reaper,  but  as  that  in  which  lived  Dickens  and 
lliot,  Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  Lougfellow  and  EmerBon.  The 
:y  which  thia  generation  shall  leare  to  its  successor  will 
he  marvels  of  its  inventors,  nor  the  convenience  of  its 
ut  the  great  thoughts  of  its  wise  men,  crystallized  in  its 

a  glorious  legacy  have  we  whose  language  is  the  English ! 
once  said  to  me:  "The  two  finest  languages  in  the  world 
rreek  and  the  English,"  I  believe  this  to  be  true.  No 
,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Greek,  is  so  fully  capa- 
pressing  all  phases  of  human  thought,  or  has  a  literature 
'ariety  and  beauty  as  the  English.  We  are  beyond  meas- 
in  noble  works,  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  past  generations 
i  spoken  our  tongue.    And  it  is  pitiable  to  see  so  many  of 

ignorant  of  the  treasures  which  are  theirs,  and  which 
re  them  boundless  pleasure.    We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  see 

none  of  those  who  come  under  our  instruction  longer 
nselves  from  their  rightful  inheritance. 
Jue  of  the  study  of  literature  is  for  the  individual  as  well 
tion.  Our  highest  inspirations  oft-times  come  from  books. 
>m  we  draw  into  our  own  souls  the  best  that  the  world^s 
lis  can  offer. 

are  no  friends  like  good  books.  They  never  weary  you, 
y  of  you.  Friendship  for  persons  is  often  marred  by  im- 
13  and  misunderstandings.  Acquaintance  with  even  oar 
boo  often  disenchanting.  Bat  in  books  we  have  each 
est,  unalloyed  by  the  weaknesses  of  daily  life,  unmarred  by 
on  of  daily  encounter.  In  books  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
[  beauties  of  intellect  are  in  them,  the  wonders  of  the  im- 
,  the  sublimity  of  morals.  There  is  no  sweeter  solace  in 
,  no  more  welcome   companion   in   loneliness,  no  surer 

rest  in  weariness,  than  a  good  book.  Therefore  let  us 
■  boys  and  girls  to  love  them.  It  is  said  that  they  must 
;h  the  dime  novel  age.  I  do  not  believe  it.  However,  one 
)blem  of  parents  and  educators  is,  how  to  keep  young 
am  reading  the  trash  that  at  best  but  weakens  the  intel- 

enfeebles  the  moral  nature.    There  is  only  one  answer: 
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Crowd  it  out  with  better  matter.  They  will  read  something.  Give 
them  a  taste  of  what  is  wholesome,  and  they  will  no  more  think  of 
reading  trash  than  they  would  of  eating  a  green  persimmon  in 
preference  to  an  orange. 

These  facts,  then,  seem  to  me  to  constitute  a  sufficient  reason  for 
instructing  the  young  in  literature,  viz.:  that  literature  is  the  key 
to  the  proper  study  of  the  history  of  our  race;  that  in  literature 
are  sources  of  pleasure  and  of  inspiration  to  be  found  nowhere 
else;  and  that  in  these  days  no  person  can  be  considered,  even  ordi- 
narily intelligent  who  has  not  a  fair  knowledge,  at  least,  of  the 
literature  of  his  own  tongue.  As  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools 
come  largely  from  families  who  neither  read  nor  know  the  best 
literature,  it  rests  largely  with  us  teachers  to  do  their  work;  and  I 
fear  that  we  do  not  give  it  sufficient  attention.  If  the  county 
superintendents  should  put  to  their  institute  classes  such  element- 
ary questions  as,  who  was  the  author  of  the  Fairie  Queen,  or  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  or  even  of  works  much  more  recent,  I  fear  they 
would  be  astonished  at  the  result.  At  least  I  have  known  of  it 
being  done  with  results  that  were  truly  astonishing. 

Now,  as  to  the  second  question:  How  shall  literature  be  taught 
in  our  schools? 

As  has  been  already  implied,  the  main  thing  is  to  give  our  pupils 
a  love  for  good  books,  and  to  teach  them  to  discriminate  between  what 
ie  good  and  tvhat  is  poor.  The  developnent  of  taste,  then,  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  fondness  for  tchat  is  best  in  literature,  is  the  work 
of  the  teacher  in  this  regard.^ 

Of  course,  this  involves  the  teaching  of  the  history  of  literature — 
the  knowledge  of  what  books  have  been  written.  But  thisNis  not 
tho  first  duty  in  order,  either  of  time  or  of  importance. 

The  great  distinguishing  characteristic  of  modern  education  is 
the  introduction  of  the  so-called  object  method.  While  this  sys- 
tem has  been  greatly  abased,  both  by  its  enemies  and  by  its  friends, 
while  it  has  been  subjected  on  the  one  hand  to  virulent  and  igno- 
rant abuse,  and  on  the  other  has  been  carried  into  ludicrous  and 
absurd  excesses,  it  yet  remains  as  the  grandest  contribution  ever 
made  to  the  science  of  education.  Whatever  faults  it  has  are  to  be 
found  in  the  art,  not  in  the  science  of  teaching. 

Knowledge  imparted  by  direct  contact  with  the  thing  taught, 
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witli'that  gained  from  the  dry  use  of  text-book  aloae,  is 
ly  developed,  pbysical  man  compared  with  a  disjointed 

be  sciences  this  truth  has  been  fully  recognized.  No  live 
ould  now  think  of  teaching  chemistry,  or  physics,  or 
y  with  the  text-book  simply.  He  must  have  his  well- 
boratory,  his  apparatus  without  stint,  his  skeleton,  man- 
harts. 

lerally  acknowledged,  in  practice  at  least,  is  the  no  less 
iitb  that  literature  must  be  taught  in  the  same  way.  Too 
his  study  relegaf«tt  to  the  last  year  of  the  high  school 
d  then  confined  to  the  uninteresting  use  of  a  text-book, 
es  in  monotonous  succession  the  dates  of  birth  and  death 
J,  important  and  unimportant,  with  an  appended  list  of 
IB  down  to,  but  not  including,  the  living  present.  These 
it  is  required  to  learn  and  recite,  until  names  and  births, 

de%ths  are  mixed  in  hb  mind  in  an  inextricable  jumble, 
is  by  hating  them  all.  What  wonder  that  the  student, 
;  subjected  to  sucn  treatment,  comes  back  with  renewed 
i  living  reality  of  an  imaginary  Buffalo  Bill,  resplendent 
in  and  gaud,  or  a  supposititious  heroine,  leaping  fearlessly 
bare  back  of  the  prancing  steed,  behind  her  gallant  lover, 
ig,  upon  the  fly,  as  it  were,  the  perennial  joys  of  matri- 
li  ber  cut>throat  knight? 
it  the  text-book  has  not  its  place,  but  it  is  as  the  endand 

of  the  study,  not  its  beginning  and  sum. 
len,  shall  it  be  taught?  Our  school  curricula  do  not  al- 
for  so  extended  a  course  as  that  indicated,  without  the 
f  other  important  matter.  I  answer.  It  is  not  necessary 
a  definite  place  in  the  curriculum,  nor  to  rob  other  studies 
lloted  time.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  literature  as  a  study, 
30  universal  in  its  application,  so  closely  related  to  other 
its  of  learning,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  which  may  not 
[y  made  to  involve  it. 
0  studies  bearing  most  closely  upon  it  are  history  and 

been  shown,  so  intimate  is  the  relation  of  history  and 
that   upon  every  step  of  the  former  the  latter  treads, 
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and,  indeed,  it  often  furnishes  the  motive  of  the  history.  How  is 
it  possible  for  the  young  student  to  form  any  just  conception  of 
the  Elizabethan  age,  without  including  in  his  vision  Jonson, 
Spenser  and  Shakespeare?  Or  how  can  he  understand  the  popu- 
lar uprisings  of  the  times  of  the  Edwards,  and  Richard  II.,  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  poem  of  Langlande,  or  the  pamphlets, 
and  above  all,  the  Bible  of  Wycliflfe?  Who  can  study  the  stirring 
times  of  the  English  reformation,  and  not  see  the  gigantic  figure 
of  Milton  looming  above  statesmen  and  kings?  Now  it  is  very 
simple  for  teachers  of  tact  to  introduce  these  men  to  their 
classes,  to  talk  about  them  and  show  their  relation  to  the  politi- 
cal movements  of  which  they  are  studying,  and  to  have  read  in 
class  specimens  of  their  writings.  Then,  too,  fortunately  for  the 
student  and  teacher  of  history,  Shakespeare  has  left  some  of  his 
best  work  in  his  historical  plays.  For  the  history  class  to  stop  and 
read  some  of  those,  in  their  appropriate  connection,  has  a  most  ex- 
cellent effect.  It  at  once  makes  the  history  more  vivid,  and  ac- 
quaints the  student  with  the  chief  glory  of  our  literature.  No 
one  who  has  seen  the  gay  Prince  Hal  grow,  in  Shakespeare's  burn- 
ing lines,  into  the  wise  and  politic  ^^  King  Henry,  the  fifth  of  that 
name,"  will  ever  forget  him,  or  confuse  him  Avith  any  other  of  the 
eight.    He  has  gained  a  vivid  personality,  never  to  be  effaced. 

I  would  suggest,  then,  that  in  history  classes,  the  great  writers 
of  each  age  in  English  history  be  noticed,  and  as  much  as  possible 
of  their  writing  be  introduced  and  read  in  class.  Thus  the  studies 
will  furnish  mutual  aid,  and  the  student  be  brought  to  see  the  cor- 
relation of  the  world's  choicest  thinkers  and  sublimest  actors. 

Another  department,  which  affords  still  better  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  English  literature,  is  that  of  reading. 

The  whole  course  of  reading,  especially  in  the  more  advanced 
classes  and  in  the  High  School,  can  and  should  be  a  study  of  Eng- 
lish letters,  and  the  work  should  be  done  thoroughly  and  system- 
atically. 

Prom  this  view,  our  common  school  readers,  with  selections, 
however  fine,  put  in  without  system  or  connection,  are  to  be  con- 
demned. The  true  reader,  at  least  for  the  higher  grades,  would,  in 
my  estimation,  have  selections  from  only  a  few  authors,  and  from 
only  a  comparatively  few  of  the  works  of  each,  but  would  have 
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these  of  sufficient  length  and  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  student  a 
clear  conception  of  the  author^s  style  apd  the  character  of  his 
writings. 

But  even  with  our  ordinary  school  reader  much  can  be  done  by 
the  judicious  teacher.  For  example,  cause  to  be  read  in  connection 
\  all  the  selections  from  any  author  found  in  the  volume.     Require 

the  student  to  ascertain  as  much  as  possible  concerning  the  life  of 
the  writer.  Supplement  this  with  additional  information.  Have 
criticisms  and  anecdotes  from  extraneous  authors  read  in  the  class. 
Call  attention  to  the  circumstances,  if  there  are  any  of  note,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  production  in  question.  Above  all,  point  out  the 
peculiarities  and  merits  of  style.  Note  beauties  of  figure,  or  de- 
scription, or  construction,  and  thus  teach  the  student  early  to  dis- 
criminate between  what  is  genuine  and  what  is  spurious. 

This  is  no  impossible  feat.  Young  minds  are  bright,  and  are 
often  capable  of  keener  criticism  than  we  are  inclined  to  think 
possible.  Nor  need  this  work  be  confined  to  high  schools,  or  even 
to  graded  schools.  It  can  be  done,  if  not  as  thoroughly,  yet  thor- 
oughly and  well,  in  schools  of  lower  grade  and  even  in  country 
district  schools. 

With  the  reader  in  your  Jiand,  you  have  at  once  your  literary 
laboratory,  and  the  results  that  can  be  achieved  by  even  a  little 
extra  care  and  work  are  simply  marvelous. 

With  the  younger  pupils  begin  easily.  Entertain  them  with 
anecdotes  about  the  authors.  Fix  in  their  minds  sotne  definite  facts, 
so  that  the  writer^s  personality  and  his  relation  to  the  written  mat' 
ter  will  seem  real.  Their  ideas,  if  they  have  any,  are  too  often 
vague.  I  remember  in  maturer  years  coming  occasionally,  in  my 
reading  of  some  author,  upon  portions  which  I  had  read  in  my 
school  reader  years  before  as  disjoined  extracts,  and  feeling  a  thrill 
of  pleasure  at  the  recognition.  Now  if,  at  the  first  reading,  the 
author  had  been  brought  vividly  before  me,  his  beauties  indicated, 
and  I  had  been  assured  that  he  had  written  many  oi  her  things, 
possessing  equal  charm,  I  might  have  been  induced  to  read  them 
long  before  I  did,  and  much  that  has  been  lost  would  have  been 
preserved,  in  such  a  form  as  to  make  it  of  real  value. 

As  soon  as  possible  in  the  High  School,  I  would  introduce 
'Shakespeare's  plays  as  reading  matter.    Aside  from  the  literary 
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value  of  such  a  sfcudy,  nothing  is  better  for  oratorical  effect.  What 
student  will  not  be  thrilled  by  the  speeches  of  Brutus  and  Antony 
in  Julius  Caesar,  or  moved  by  the  remorseful  lamentations  of  Car- 
dinal Wolsey? 

If  such  a  system  as  this  shall  have  been  pursued  throughout  the 
earlier  years  of  school  life,  from  the  time  when  the  little  folks 
were  first  able  to  comprehend  and  enjoy  what  they  read,  long  be- 
fore they  have  reached  the  point  at  which,  in  High  School  courses, 
the  study  of  Euglish  Literature  is  introduced,  they  will  have  their 
minds  well  stored  with  information  regarding  a  variety  of  great 
writers,  and  having  already  a  taste  for  good  books,  will  long  for 
more  knowledge.  After  this  has  been  accomplished,  and  the 
student  has  become  a  judicious  reader,  scarcely  knowing  what  was 
being  done,  he  is  ready  for  a  systematic  course  in  English  Litera- 
ature.  But  unfortunately  our  best  text  books  are  silent  or  nearly 
so  upon  the  merits  of  living  authors,  those  in  whom  the  student 
has  naturally  the  greatest  interest,  and  the  relations  of  whose 
thought  to  the  conditions  and  progress  of  their  times  can  most 
readily  be  seen. 

Hence,  instead  of  beginning  with  Caedmon  and  Bede,  it  is  much 
better  to  study  first  the  authors  of  the  present,  not  from  text- 
books, but  from  their  works;  and  this  is  especially  essential  if  there 
has  not  already  been  a  course  of  preparation,  such  as  has  been 
indicated  above. 

Although  the  school  have  no  library,  the  works  of  modern  au- 
thors of  the  highest  standing  can  usually  be  obtained  by  students 
without  difficulty,  either  in  their  own  homes  or  those  of  their 
friends.  Besides  many  of  them  are  published  in  so  cheap  a  form, 
that  pupils  can  readily  be  induced  to  purchase  them.  So  at  the 
outset  they  can  be  brought  to  know  and  love  Longfellow  and 
lEmerson,  Lowell  and  Whittier,  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  By  no 
means  neglect  American  authors.  It  is  usually  well  to  begin  with 
them.  Hawthorne  and  Irving,  Longfellow  and  Bryant  should  be 
made  thoroughly  familiar  before  going  across  the  seas  or  into  the 
dark  ages. 

After  these  preliminaries  have  been  carefully  attended  to,  remem- 
bering that  the  study  of  literature  is  always  from  the  inside,  that 
we  are  to  study  not  about  authors  merely,  but  to  study  authors^ 
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that  books  have  souls,  and  it  is  these  we  are  to  find,  then  and  not 
till  then  are  we  ready  for  the  text-book.  Then  these  names  and 
dates  will  all  mean  something.  Then  the  study  will  be  traveling 
over  ground  familiar  in  story.  They  will  be  ready  to  connect  the 
authors  with  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  to  see  how  the 
thinkers  and  actors  interacted.  Light,  like  that  of  the  dawn 
to  men  in  waiting,  will  burst  upon  them  at  each  step.  And  our 
schools  will  send  out  graduates  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  of 
the  great  of  all  ages,  with  minds  well  stored  with  these  suggestive 
ideas,  which  call  new  beauties  irom  every  object  in  the  fields  of 
nature  and  thought,  and  more  than  all,  filled  with  a  love  for  all 
that  is  good  and  true  and  beautiful  in  literary  art.  They  will  be 
readers,  continually  growing  in  intellectual  culture,  from  the  im- 
petus gained  with  us.  For,  after  all,  the  best  that  our  schools  can. 
do  in  any  department,  is  to  impart,  not  knowledge,  but  a  thirst  for 
knowledge. 

Is  this  a  fine  but  impossible  end?  I  think  not.  Such  work 
produces  slow  results  but  they  are  sure. 

I  believe  the  times  are  coming  when  our  school  authorities  will 
consider  a  good  library  as  essential  as  a  good  furnace,  and  when 
Spenser  and  Chaucer,  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Eeats  and  Shelley, 
and  all  the  great  masters  of  thought  and  expression  in  the  English 
tongue,  shall  no  longer  be  sealed  books  to  the  masses,  but  when 
our  pupils  shall  be  the  leaders  in  a  new  popular  intellectual  move- 
ment; for  these  pupils  go  out  and  carry  into  all  the  homes  the 
light  of  the  ages,  which,  shining  thus  on  all,  shall  produce  our 
age  of  Pericles.  And  this  result  is  to  be  achieved  by  the  "  line 
upon,  precept  upon  precept "  of  us,  the  plodding  teachers. 
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Bead  at  tho  Meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers^  Association,  Madison,  Dec.  87, 1889. 

BY  PRINCIPAL  LEWIS  PUNK,  BAT  VIEW. 

The  Public  Schools  of  our  land  are  fit  subjects  to  enlist  our 

deepest  thoughts.     Whatever  will  improve  their  condition  and 

^       add  efficiency  to  the  practical  results  of  their  instruction,  should 

be  sought  after,  with  unabated  diligence.    It  is  yet  an  open  ques- 
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tion,  at  least  in  a  measure,  as  to  what  is  the  best  selection  of  the 
numerous  subjects  of  learning,  that  present  themselves  in  our 
much  varied  courses  of  study.  Have  we  a  surplus  of  mathematics, 
too  little  language,  not  enough  science,  a  dearth  of  history?  Do 
we  prefer  the  ornamental  to  the  practical,  that  which  glitters  ta 
that  which  helps  gain  a  livelihood?  Do  we  try  to  develop  stern 
logic  at  the  least  expense  of  the  refinement  and  culture  that  should 
be  produced  in  the  well  rounded  and  symmetrical  intellect  and 
character  so  much  admired  at  all  times?  That  the  "  world  moves'^ 
is  evidenced  by  the  rapid  strides  in  all  departments  of  action.  The 
scientist  that  holds  to  the  old  antiquated  ideas,  and  interprets  na- 
ture by  the  dim  light  of  the  past  is  no  longer  recognized.  The 
physician  who  holds  tenaciously  and  exclusively  to  the  fossilized 
views  of  by  gone  days,  will  find  his  practice  deserted  and  his  pa- 
tients demoralized.  English  Literature  is  a  living  subject.  Its 
life  is  coexistent  with  the  race  of  noble  men  and  women  who  have 
expressed  the  choicest  thoughts  the  world  has  ever  heard,  in  the 
tones  and  accents  of  their  mother  tongue;  it  reaches  back  to  the 
birth  of  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world,  and  forward  to 
an  ever  continuing  present.  As  a  living  subject  it  will  secure  the 
thought  and  attention  of  intellectual  men  and  women,  whose  sup- 
port is  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  strength  in  all  forms  of  our 
Public  School  work. 

The  mind  is  possessed  of  capabilities  of  development  in  varied 
directions.  The  study  of  mathematics  is  deigned  to  develop  logic 
and  as  a  result  of  such  study,  the  mind  accepts  no  conclusion  ex- 
cept such  as  can  be  demonstrated  as  clearly  as  a  problem  in  Geom- 
etry. Faith  acts  no  part  in  this  study,  imagination  takes  no  lofty 
flights,  the  soul  experiences  no  supreme  delights  of  fancy. 

In  the  study  of  science,  reasoning  in  its  purer  form  is  not  called 
into  play,  but  memory  and  imagination  and  the  elements  of  faith 
are  cultivated.  The  close  student  of  science  observes,  and  observes, 
and  again  he  observes,  in  order  to  prove  a  theory  and  establish  it 
as  a  fixed  law.  Thus  each  branch  of  study  has  its  special  object  in 
view  and  aims  to  develop  a  special  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  that 
mind  is  best  developed,  in  which  there  is  symmetry  and  proportion 
in  all  its  faculties.  But  the  person  whose  intellect  merely  is  devel- 
oped, is  a  monstrosity.    The  heart,  that  seat  of  aflfection  and  love, 
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the  center  of  sympathy  and  humanity,  must  not  be  neglected.  It 
is  to  Uie  intellect  what  the  ship  is  to  the  rudder.  The  mind  must 
direct,  but  the  heart  must  execute.  Hence  in  the  selection  of 
studies  we  must  not  overlook  the  effect  those  studies  have  upon 
the  characters  and  lives  of  those  who  pursue  them.  The  literature 
of  any  age  indicates  the  sentiment  of  that  age  and  is  a  most  potent 
factor  in  influencing  the  lives  of  the  people.  Literature  that  is 
low  and  debasing,  exciting  and  sensual,  will  produce  like  thoughts 
in  those  who  worship  at  its  shrine.  The  reading  of  bloody  murder 
stories  may  at  first  awaken  feelings  of  disgust  and  horror,  but  if 
persisted  in,  it  will  beget  a  kindred  feeling  in  the  heart,  and  per- 
haps lead  to  the  execution  of  similar  deeds.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  mind  is  occupied  with  good  reading  and  trained  to  select  for 
itself  tbat  kind  of  literature  which  elevates  and  ennobles,  there  must 
be  a  corresponding  elevation  and  ennobling  of  the  character  and 
« life  of  the  individual.  In  my  estimation,  we  as  teachers  have  no 
higher  mission  to  fulfill  than  to  create  in  the  minds  of  our  pupils 
a  love  for  good  literature,  and  an  eterjial  hatred  for  the  cheap, 
sensual  fiction,  which  is  so  eagerly  sought  after  at  the  book  stalls, 
and  in  some  public  libraries. 

I  need  not  enumerate  to  you  the  many  evils  that  arise  from 
poisoning  the  mind  with  wild,  improbable  fiction.  You  have  ob- 
served for  yourselves  the  utter  ruin  it  brings  to  the  youthful  mind. 
How  it  generates  impatience  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  and 
€alls  for  the  performance  of  some  unusual  thing.  How  it  weakens 
the  noble  powers  of  the  mind  and  renders  them  utterly  unfit  for  the 
contemplation  of  solid  thought.  How  it  becomes,  after  a  .while,  a 
perfect  passion^  compelling  its  victim  to  resort  to  almost  any 
means  to  gratify  its  yearnings. 

If  the  foregoing  is  a  faithful  portrayal  of  the  true  state  of  things, 
if  indeed  there  are  such  fearful  possibilities  lying  hidden  in  the 
tastes  and  inclinations  of  the  youthful  mind  —  what  is  the  respon- 
sibility resting  upon  the  instructor,  and  what  can  he  do,  to  direct 
the  forces  of  the  mind  into  channels  that  will  lead  to  usefulness 
and  increased  personal  happiness  ? 

"  That  no  two  things  can  occupy  the  same  place  at  the  same 
time,^^  is  a  psychological  as  well  as  physical  fact.  If  a  good,  correct 
literary  taste  is  formed,  before  the  opportunity  is  offered  for  the 
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formation  of  a  depraved  taste,  then  the  '^  ounce  of  prevention  is 
better  than  the  pound  of  cure/^  But  if  the  preventive  has  been 
neglected,  and  Satan  has  already  sown  his  pernicious  ^^  tares,^' 
then  the  pounds  of  cure  will  have  to  be  applied,  and  reapplied, 
until  a  remedy  is  secured.  It  would  seem  that  we  can  well  afford 
to  omit  other  subjects  in  our  course  of  study,  if  need  be,  and  sub- 
stitute more  or  less  of  literature. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  comes  the  cry, 
and  with  some  degree  of  justice — "  Our  children  are  overworked  in 
school.^'  ^^  Their  minds  are  taxed  beyond  the  strength  of  their 
bodies."  While  I  would  not  wish  to  make  the  burden  greater,  I 
would  like  to  modify  the  work  in  such  a  way,  that  there  will  be  a 
more  direct  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  moral  education  of 
the  youth  of  to-day.  The  acquaintance  of  a  good  author,  has  the 
flame  effect  upon  the  reader  that  the  acquaintance  of  a  good  man 
has  upon  the  individual.  Draw  upon  your  own  experience,  and  I 
think  you  will  find  that  the  silent  influences  of  some  good  man,  in 
the  community  where  you  spent  your  boyhood,  had  more  to  do  in 
the  formation  of  your  character,  than  any  other  [one  agency  to 
which  you  were  exposed. 

Let  a  child  become  well  acquainted  with  a  good  author,  through 
his  works,  and  he  will  have  a  model  after  which  to  copy,  an  ever 
present  inspiration  to  encourage  him  in  his  efforts.  I  would  begin 
the  study  of  English  Literature  as  soon  as  the  child  is  able  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  subject  in  its  simplest  forms.  In  con- 
nection with  the  reading  lessons,  and  the  selections  of  literary  pro- 
ductions,  I  would  encourage  the  study  of  biography  and  take 
special  care  to  bring  out,  in  strong  light,  the  prominent  good  traits 
of  character,  so  that  the  child,  having  a  natural  faculty  of  imita- 
tion, might  be  influenced  in  a  good  direction.  With  corresponding 
zeal  I  should  hold  up  the  evil  tendency  of  an  author,  and  try  to 
impress  the  child  with  the  undesirableness  and  ruinous  effects  of  a 
life  of  sin.  For  authors  are,  after  all,  only  human  beings,  possessing 
^reaknesses  as  well  as  virtues,  and  right  in  this  connection  the 
child  can  learn  the  importance  of  discrimination. 

The  memorizing  of  choice  passages  of  literature  will  serve  as  an 
excellent  means  of  strengthening  memory,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  becomes  a  fund  of  inestimable  value  in  storing  the  mind  with 
beautiful  thoughts  and  ennobling  ideas. 
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iae  gems  of  thought,  fixed  in  mind  while  it  is  plastic  may  be 
he  "  good  seed  sown  in  good  noil,"  and  perhaps  produce  a 
red  fold  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  correct  literary  taste, 
s  with  authors  aa  with  persons;  a  mere  look  is  at  times  suffi- 
to  create  an  interest  deep  enough  to  awaken  a  desire  for  far- 
acqnaintauce.  So  a  detached  thought  may  perhaps  be  a 
ent  stimulus  to  lead  the  mind  into  an  intimate  acquaintance 
in  author  whose  elevated  style  and  pure  diction  may  exercise 
long  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  individual, 
wing  the  subject  from  whatever  stand-point  we  please,  in  its 
ntary  form  in  the  common  district  school,  or  in  the  more 
lete  course  of  the  college,  it  seems  to  be  fraught  with  bless- 
rich  and  copious.  It  must  become  a  source  of  almost  bound' 
ensure  to  the  individual;  for  it  introduces  him  to  the  great  and 
of  all  ages,  and  gives  him  the  exalted  privilege  of  claiming 
as  his  friends,  in  all  circumstances  of  life.  And  in  its  reaction- 
iSuence,  it  must  widen  the  horizon  of  thought,  instil  deeper 
pies  of  correct  living,  and  thus  enable  the  individual  to  pei- 
the  duties  of  life's  great  work,  with  increased  usefulness  and 
it. 
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s  is  pre-eminently  an  age  of  books  and  periodicals,  bad  as 
13  good;  and  if  we  estimate  the  demand  by  the  supply,  we 
conclude  that  the  influence  exerted  through  their  medium- 
anks  in  power  second  to  none.  This  influence  like  the  liter- 
naturally  divides  itself  into  two  classes,  the  Srst  an  educating, 
jning,  civilizing,  and  refining  force,  leaving  its  impress  upon 
uity  for  all  time;  the  second  a  stultifying,  degrading  and 
'alizing  factor,  as  effective  for  evil  as  the  first  for  good.     To 

at  the  conclusion  that  this  latter  class  of  literature  is  being 
1  broadcast  over  the  land,  we  need  but  examine  the  heavily 

shelves  and  counters  of  any  popular  book  and  news  store 
ote  that  week  after  week  the  piles  are  being  replenished.    To 
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couuteracfc  this  something  must  be  done.  Boys  and  girls  who 
have  been  educated  up  to  that  point  where  the  act  of  reading  is 
not  hard  work,  will  read,  suiting  the  subject  matter  to  the  nature 
of  the  inward  craving  that  exists.  If  early  teaching  has  not  en- 
sured that  the  reader  look  with  disdain  upon  such  productions  as 
"  Roaring  Bill  of  Rock  Hollow,"  "  The  Pirates  Bride  "  or  "  The 
Lives  and  Exploits  of  the  Younger  Brothers,"  very  probably  some 
such  productions  will  occupy  at  least  a  portion  of  time.  Without 
staying  to  discuss  the  amount  of  evil  resulting  from  the  dissemina- 
tion of  such  thought,  or  the  question  as  to  how  much  of  this  is 
due  to  a  total  neglect  on  the  parfc  of  teachers  of  what  their  pupils 
read,  permit  me  to  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  means  by  which 
we  may  inculcate  a  taste  for  a  better  class  of  reading,  means 
which  to  prove  effectual,  should  be  resorted  to  from  the  beginning 
of  the  child's  school-life,  yes  even  before  he  is  able  to  read. 

Who  that  has  ever  given  any  attention  to  the  development  of  the 
child  mind  can  have  failed  to  notice  that  craving  for  something  to 
satisfy  their  intellectual  hunger,  shown  in  their  oft  repeated  "  Read 
me  a  story."  Why  should  we  not  take  advantage  of  this  appetite^ 
and  in  satisfying  it,  take  occasion  to  plant  in  the  young  mind  the 
germ  of  that  which  shall  in  coming  years  develop  itself  into  a  pas- 
sion for  the  good  and  great  and  beautiful  in  Literature.  As  a 
rule  we  find  that  at  this  stage  in  life  nothing  at  all  is  done  along 
this  line,  or  else  the  mistake  is  made  which  results  in  giving  us  so 
many  persons  of  liberal  attainments,  who  are  totally  unable  to  ap- 
preciate anything  in  literature  appealing  to  the  imagination.  Too 
many  considered  it  useless  —  nay  worse  than  useless  —  injurious 
to  do  anything  for  the  cultivation  of  imagination.  At  the  very 
period  in  life  at  which  this  faculty  is  the  most  promising,  it  is 
either  allowed  to  die  of  starvation  or  sacrificed  to  the  unnatural 
support  of  some  other  member  of  the  cerebral  family.  Fairy  tales, 
legends  of  wonderland,  the  beautiful  myths  of  the  old  Greeks  and 
Romans,  which  the  student  of  literature  afterwards  finds  it  so  nec- 
eessary  to  understand  and  which  confront  him  with  the  scientific 
name  of  mythology  —  fables,  inculcating  the  moral  and  social  vir- 
tues —  all  these  are  cast  aside  as  silly,  childish  and  unpractical,  a 
fellow  sentiment  to  the  one  which  insists  that  the  boy  must  know 
interest,  square  and  cube  root,  etc.,  even  if  he  does  not  know  how  to 
write  an  intelligible  letter  or  speak  correct  English. 
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a  there  are,  however,  where  fact  and  f&ncy  are  so  closely 
■Tea  as  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  him  who  must  see  his 
itely  practical  use  for  everything  without  the  expenditure 
oment'a  thought.  I  remember  distinctly  my  first  large 
ook,  "  The  Seven  Little  Sisters  That  Live  la  the  Round 
lat  Floats  in  the  Air,"  and  how  I  spent  hours  in  thinking 
aming  over  the  wonderful  things  which  I  read  and  re-read. 
ere  put  upon  the  same  basis  as  my  fairy  tales,  aud  sank 
deeply  into  my  mind.  Tears  afterwards,  when  my  teacher 
X)  tell  me  of  this  wonderful  earth  of  ours  that  goes  spin- 
rough  space,  and  the  different  people  who  live  upon  it,  my 
as  quickly  translated,  and  became  a  series  of  valuable  les- 
geography  and  ethnography.  Books  of  this  class,  together 
loks  bearing  a  similar  relationship  to  natural  history,  will 
rly  devoured.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  useful  information 
us  be  imparted  and  the  desire  for  more  increased, 
chief  line  in  which  corruption  of  taste  may  come  in  early 
I  that  of  reading  cheap  and  villainous  periodicals.  This 
prevented  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  something 
ting  and  interesting  nature,  and  then  striving  to  create  a 
!nt  against  the  worthless  reading.  A  little  persevering 
in  this  direction  will  soon  drive  out  the  practice  from  our 
,  or  if  not  totally  eradicated  the  habit  will  soon  he  put  on  a 
ith  other  evils  in  which  some  pupils  may  clandestinely  en- 
There  are  periodicals  like  the  "  Youth's  Companion,"  for 
>,  which  will  be  seized  upon  with  avidity  by  all  young 

toring  of  the  mind  with  useful  thoughts  clothed  in  beauti- 
!Uage  is  an  adjunct  to  this  work,  which  cannot  be  too 
rated.  It  should  be  begun  early  when  the  child  memory  is 
gor.  The  practice  is  often  aimlessly  followed  by  teachers  of 
their  pupils  learn  poetical  quotations  of  any  kind  that 
without  reference  to  the  thought.  The  fact  that  verse  la 
sily  memorized  than  prose  seems  to  be  enough  to  commend 
;  thus  happens,"  says  Bain,  "that  poetry  above  all  other 
nay  be  committed  to  words  as  tbree-fourth  words,  and  on&- 
leaning."  Prose  selections,  aUhougfa  more  Riowly  mastered, 
a  rule  be  of  more  benefit.     But  the  time  does  oome  when 
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poetry  may  be  read  with  advantage.  As  few  persons  accustomed 
to  simple  foods  only  at  once  relish  the  highly  seasoned  dishes  of 
the  French  cook,  so  few  pupils  are  at  first  able  to  appreciate  the 
beautiful  in  poetry.  Like  the  great  mass  of  our  tastes,  it  begins 
with  little  things  and  its  growth  is  gradual.  Were  we  to  begin 
our  high  living  with  an  attempt  at  highly-spiced  soups  or  wines 
there  might  come  straightway  an  aversion  to  these  delectables 
which  we  might  be  unable  to  overcome  in  years  of  willing  effort. 
So  the  teacher  who  endeavors  to  furnish  as  mental  pabulum  for 
his  classes  beiginning  an  acquaintance  with  poetry,  Milton^s  Para- 
dise Lost,  Virgil's  -Eneid,  or  Shakespeare's  Tragedies,  may  expect 
to  see  them  turn  in  disgust,  and  wonder  what  manner  of  individual 
it  can  be  who  can  enjoy  such  reading.  To  prevent  such  a  disr 
astrous  state  of  affairs,  necessity  demands  that  the  first  poems 
selected  shall  be  eminently  interesting.  Short  ballads,  historical 
poems,  etc.,  may  pave  the  way  to  something  of  a  more  formal 
nature.  One  poem  that  in  our  individual  experience  has  proved 
more  useful  than  others  as  an  appetizer  for  the  higher  class  of  read- 
ing is  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Read  daily  for  thirty  minutes  to 
a  class  of  twenty  pupils,  discussed  at  the  time  of  reading,  repro- 
duced in  short  prose  tales,  and  in  five  minute  talks  from  members 
of  the  class,  and  so  handled  as  to  insure  its  thorough  understand- 
ing and  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  serving  simply  as  an  occar 
sion  for  a  little  mental  dissipation,  we  believe  it  engendered  an 
appetite  for  more  of  the  same  kind  with  fully  three-fifbhs  of  that 
class  which  will  leave  its  impress  upon  them  through  their  entire 
lives.  They  became  possessed  with  a  desire  to  know  something  of 
the  man,  and  his  contemporaries  and  their  writings,  until  they  be- 
came ardent  lovers  of  good  reading,  if  not  earnest  students  of 
English  literature. 

Some  years  ago  this  Association  saw  fit  to  outline  a  course  of 
reading  for  the  teachers  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  which  I  have 
reason  to  know  has  borne  good  fruit.  I  am  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  in  at  least  three  counties  of  this  state  the  course  has  been 
and  is  being  read  by  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers,  and 
county  superintendents  make  a  note  of  such  reading  on  all  certifi- 
cates issued.  Now,  while  I  recognize  the  philanthropy  of  this 
work  of  reconstructing  so  many  teachers,  would  we  not  secure  much 
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I  if  a  suitable  course  prepared  by  the  most  experienced 
talent  of  the  state  for  the  pupils  of  oor  schools  were 
the  hands  of  the  teachers  through  the  ^ency  of  the  state 
it?  The  great  mass  of  the  teachers  of  the  n^st  genera- 
n  the  schools  of  to-day,  and  the  effects  of  such  a  move- 
.Id  be  felt  iu  the  schools  of  the  future.  Were  it  not  that 
wem  like  an  attempt  to  close  discussion  of  this  topic,  I 
OTe  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
course  of  reading  for  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools, 
be  made  to  this  body  at  the  regular  meeting  in  July. 


OFFICIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS, 
at  "  school  fund  "  is  referred  to  in  Sec.  4,  Chap.  121,  laTS 

I  general  school  fund  of  the  State,  the  income   from 

Lnnu»lly  apportioned  among  the  towns  and  cities  by  the 

rintendeut,  and  is  set  apart  exclusively  to  the  mainten- 

>mmon  schools. 

it  disposition  wilt  the  town  treasurer  make  of  fines  paid 

ider  the  provisions  of  sections  1  and  5  of  said  chapter 

iry  education  law)  ? 

town  treasurer  will  pay  such  fines  to  the  county  treas- 

the  county  treasurer  will  pay  the  same  to  the  state  treas- 

e  same  manner  that  all  fines  collected  by  justices  of  the 

[  belonging  to  the  school  fund,  are  required  by  law  to  be 

I  joint  school  districts,  comprising  territory  in  towns  of  S. 
re  formed  by  orders  of  boards  of  supervisors  on  the  same 
each  numbered  joint  district  No.  1,  the  school  house  of 
at  being  located  in  town  of  S.,  and  that  of  the  other  in 
j).    Subsequently  the  house  in  town  of  S.  being  burned, 
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tthe  site  w&s  removed  to  town  of  6.  To  which  town  clerk  shonld 
Hie  distriei  clerk  make  his  full  report? 

A.  The  law  requires  the  district  clerk  to  make  the  full  report  to 
ihe  town  •clerk  of  the  town  in  which  the  school  house  is  located.  In 
this  case  the  report  is  now  to  be  made  to  the  clerk  of  town  of  G* 
instead  of  clerk  of  town  of  S.  as  formerly.  To  avoid  confusion, 
the  boards  of  supervisors  should  be  asked  to  change  the  number  of 
the  district  that  has  changed  the  site  of  its  school  house. 

Q.  In  a  joint  high  school  district  consisting  of  two  towns  and 
including  within  itself  a  village,  what  is  the  proper  course  to  pur- 
«ae  if  one  town  desires  to  withdraw  from  the  system  ? 

A.  There  seems  to  be  no  pravision  made  for  dissolving  joint 
high  school  districts,  or  the'withdrkwin'g  of  one  town  after  having 
voted  to  unite  with  other  towns  in  supporting  a  free  high  school. 
XTnder  Sec.  495,  R.  S.,  the  amount  to  be  raised  to  support  such  free 
high  school  may  be  limited,  but  this  must  be  by  a  joint  resolution 
adopted  by  the  town  boards  pf  all  the  towns  comprising  the 
-districts. 


TO  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Sec.  440,  R.  S.,  School  Code,  page  57,  requires  that  district  boards 
shall,  under  the  advice  of  the  state  superintendent,  determine 
ivhat  school  text  books  shall  be  used  in  the  several  branches 
taught  in  the  schools.  When  any  such  text  books  shall  have 
been  adopted,  they  shall  not  be  changed  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  nor  thereafter  without  the  consent  of  the  state  superin- 
tendent. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  Sec.  432,  R.  S.,  Code,  page  44,  provid- 
ing for  a  legal  meeting  —  also  to  Sec.  503,  Code,  page  122,  provid- 
ing for  forfeit,  in  case  of  violation  of  statute  in  regard  to  change 
of  text  books.  Robert  Graham, 

January  6, 1883.  State  Superintendent. 


The  citizens  of  the  town  of  Bristol,  in  Kenosha  County,  have  organized  a  Ly- 
ceum and  Library  Association,  have  recently  ordered  130  well-selected  books,  and 
are  to  have  lectures  and  discussions  at  stated  periods  through  the  winter.    They 
set  an  example  for  other  country  towns  to  follow. 
3-VoL.  XIII,  :^o.  1. 
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EDITORIAL, 


SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  TEACfiERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

We  go  to  press  without  having  received  the  official  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  held  in  Madison,  Dec  26-28. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Association,  W.  D.  Brier,  of  Plymouth,  not  being  pres- 
ent. C.  H.  Keyes,  of  River  Falls,  was  elected  Secretary  pro  tem.  The  meeting 
opened  on  Tuesday  evening  with  an  address  by  Supt  GeO.  P.  Howland,  of  Chi- 
cago, upon  Memory  in  Schools.  It  was  gratifying  to  see  and  hear  one  occupying 
so  high  and  responsible  a  position  in  the  profession  in  a  neighboring  state,  and 
his  address  was  an  earnest  and  strong  presentation  of  the  fallacy  in  theory  and 
practice,  in  purpose  and  in  results,  in  school  work,  of  relying  upon  memoiy 
alone  for  accomplishing  in  and  for  the  pupil  what  can  only  be  secured  by  the  de- 
velopment and  discipline  of  this  in  connection  with  other  mental  faculties.  A 
copy  of  the  address  was,  by  vote  of  the  Association,  requested  for  publication  in 
the  Journal f  and  we  hope  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  placing  it  before  our 
readers  in  a  future  number. 

Pres.  Stearns  followed,  with  his  report  on  a  Professional  Establishment  of  the 
Status  of  a  Teacher.  We  publish  this  paper  in  the  present  issue,  and  it  will  well 
repay  a  careful  perusal.  Like  all  presentations  by  the  author,  it  is  marked  by 
clearness  of  thought,  felicity  of  expression,  and  loyalty  to  high  and  worthy,  and 
at  the  same  time  practical  ideals.  The  recommendation  for  an  advisory  board 
was  concurred  in,  and  upon  the  board  the  president  appointed  Pres.  Steams  for 
the  term  of  three  years.  Prof.  Beach,  of  Beloit,  for  two  years,  and  Supt.  John 
Nagle,  of  Manitowoc,  for  one  year.  Subsequently  the  State  Superintendent  was 
made,  ex  officio,  a  permanent  member  of  the  board. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  after  the  opening  exercises,  the  subject  of  Enprlish 
Literature  in  Schools  was  presented  in  papers  by  Principals  C.  B.  Gilbert,  of 
Oshkosh,  C.  H.  Keyes,  of  River  Palls,  and  Lewis  Funk,  of  Bay  View.  All  of 
the  papers  were  admirable,  and  abounded  in  timely  and  practical  suggestions, 
which  were  heartily  approved.  Prof.  Gilbert  is  a  recent  accession  to  the  corps  in 
Wisconsin,  is  genial,  vivacious,  and  scholarly,  has  the  true  professional  spirit,  and 
promises  to  be  efficient  and  helpful  as  a  worker  in  the  Association. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Terry,  of  Mineral  Point,  presented  a  paper  upon  Our  High  Sdiools, 
Their  Merits  and  Defects,  which  was  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  free  high 
schools,  analyzing  their  work,  possibilities  and  needs  in  a  closely  critical  man- 
ner, but  in  excellent  spirit.  This  paper  we  also  publish.  The  discussion  which 
followed,  opened  by  Prof.  Hardy,  and  continued  by  Principal  Wiswall,  of  Sauk 
City,  Pres.  Bascom,  and  by  Messrs.  North  and  Chandler,  was  interesting,  ani- 
mated and  instructive.  The  sentiment  expressed  by  Pres.  Bascom,  that  the 
interests  of  the  University  will  be  best  served  by  the  most  perfect  possible  adapta- 
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tion  of  the  schools  to  the  needs  of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located, 
was  warmly  applauded,  and  all  the  utterances  of  the  President  gave  evidence 
of  the  heartiest  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Uniyersity  faculty  with  the  desire 
and  effort  to  bring  all  classes  of  our  public  schools  into  line  in  co-operative  en- 
deavors to  have  each  so  organized  and  managed  that  the  true  and  legitimate 
purposes  of  their  establishment  may  be  secured. 

In  the  absence  of  Prof.  Emery,  the  report  on  Moral  Education  was  made  by 
Prof.  Alex.  Kerr,  of  the  University,  in  an  able  and  interesting  paper,  and  this 
was  followed  by  discussion.  Pres.  Bascom  took  occasion  to  outline,  in  a  very 
clear  and  comprehensive  manner,  the  necessary  precedent  conditions  upon  which 
alon6  the  public  schools  can  properly  be  held  responsible  for  moral  results,  and 
also  what,  under  existing  conditions,  can  be  justly  demanded  of  teachers. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Prin.  J.  H.  Gummings,  of  Sparta,  read  a  paper  upon 
A  Few  of  the  Psychological  Laws  Disregarded  in  Teaching,  and  Prin.  A.  R. 
Sprague,  of  Racine,  one  upon  what  Modifications  of  the  Public  School  Course 
the  Times  Demand.  We  were  not  able  to  be  present  and  listen  to  these  papers. 
These  were  followed  by  papers  upon  Methods  of  Exercising  School  Supervision, 
by  Supt.  John  Nagle,  of  Manitowoc,  and  Prof.  N.  Twining,  of  Monroe. 

In  the  evening  Dr.  Walter  Kempster,  Superintendent  of  the  Northern  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  near  Oshkosh,  delivered  a  brilliant  and  instructive  lecture  upon 
the  topic  *' Why  Brains' Wear  Out."  The  address  was  luminous  with  literary, 
scientific  and  hygienic  '* points,"  and  was  very  greatly  enjoyed.  As  a  copy  was 
requested,  by  vot«,  for  publication,  we  expect  to  publish  it  in  due  time.  , 

Thursday  morning  Superintendent  R.  W.  Burton,  of  Janesville,  presented  the 
report  on  Industrial  Education,  and  accompanied  the  same  with  a  paper  on  the 
sabject. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Pres.  J.  W.  Steams,  Prof.  A.  F.  North,  and 
others,  and  then,  upon  motion,  the  subject  was  postponed  until  the  next  meet- 
ing  of  the  Association,  and  the  President  requested  to  designate  suitable  persons 
to  present  different  aspects  of  the  subject. 

Principal  F.  W.  Cooley,  of  Stevens  Point,  read  a  paper.  The  Scholar  who 
Thinks,  and  Superintendent  W.  B.  Powell,  of  Aurora,  III.,  one  on  Method  of 
Teaching  Language.  The  latter  paper  elicited  interest  in  view  of  the  author 
having  recently  published  some  text  books,  '^How  to  Talk,"  and  "How  to 
Write,"  but  was  disappointing  in  that  it  was  devoted  to  points  frequently  dis- 
cussed by  the  Association  before,  and  upon  which  there  has  come  to  be  great  una- 
nimity of  opinion.  Upon  motion,  the  presentation  by  Prof.  Johnson,  of  Natural 
Science  in  Schools,  was  postponed  until  the  next  meeting. 

The  meeting,  upon  the  whole,  was  an  excellent  one.  The  attendance  was 
good,  the  literary*  papers  were  well  prepared,  well  delivered,  and  held  the  atten- 
tion of  those  present  to  the  end.  The  social  feature  was  not  so  prominent  as  on 
some  former  occasions,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  new  teachers  have  come  into 
the  ranks  who  were  comparative  strangers  one  to  another.  Indeed,  the  number 
of  new  faces,  and  of  new  persons  on  the  programme,  was  a  noticeable  feature, 
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and  one  that  is  full  of  promise.  Many  who  have  been  wont  to  bear  the  heat  and 
burden  at  such  meetings  were  absent,  or  took  no  part.  But  it  was  made  evi- 
dent that  there  is  a  reserve  corps  fully  able  to  take  up  and  carry  on  successfully 
the  work  of  the  Association  when  the  veterans  step  aside  and  give  them  oppor- 
tunity. Pres.  Viebahn  justified  the  expectations  of  his  friends  in  the  wisdom 
and  discrimination  manifested  in  arranging  the  programme,  and  in  the  kindly 
dignity  with  which  he  presided  in  the  meetings. 

No  official  announcement  concerning  the  matter  has  been  made,  but  common 
rumor  says  that  the  Association  will  accept  the  invitation  of  the  citizens  of  She- 
boygan, and  hold  the  annual  meeting  in  that  city  July  10th  next.  If  that  proves 
true,  the  lake-shore  region  must  bestir  itself  that  the  meeting  in  that  section  fall 
not  behind  in  interest  and  value  those  held  in  western  and  interior  sections  of  the 
state.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  power  that  is  within  them  to  do  just  that 
thing.  

MEETING  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  annual  convention  of  City  and  County  Superintendents  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  Dec.  28. 

State  Supt.  Graham  was  elected  Chairman,  and  Supt.  J.  Boyd  Jones,  of  Bock 
Co.,  was  elected  Secretary. 

The  attendance  of  Superintendents  was  meagre,  only  eighteen  responding  at 
roll-call.  Papers  were  presented  by  State  Superintendent  Graham,  That  School 
/-•at  the  Cross  Roads;  by  Supt.  A.  Hardy,  La  Crosse,  Co-operation  of  School 
Boards  and  Superintendents;  Supt.  D.  A.  Mahoney,  Kenosha,  Relation  of  Su^ 
perintendents  to  Moml  Reform;  Supt.  J.  T.  Flavin,  Watertown,  Possibilities  of 
the  Superintendency.  The  latter  is  the  only  one  of  these  papers  we  have  been 
able  to  secure  for  publication,  and  for  that  we  could  find  no  room  in  the  present 
issue. 
'  Owing  to  lack  of  time,  the  discussions  were  brief.  One  half  day  is  altogether 
too  short  time  for  the  consideration  of  the  many  topics  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance constantly  suggested  by  the  work  of  the  superintendents.  Furthermore, 
altogether  too  few  of  the  superintendents  are  reached  tlirough  these  annual  con- 
ventions, to  accomplish  effective  rei^ults  in  unifying  and  systematizing  the  work 
of  supervision.  The  plan,  suggested  by  the  paper  of  Supt.  Flavin,  of  dividing 
the  State  into  di^^tricts,  and  gathering  the  superintendents  together  in*  district 
conventions,  that  acquaintance,  co-operation,  and  mutual  understanding  may  be 
promoted  between  the  State,  County,  and  City  Superintendents,  is  one  which  has 
been  urged  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  one  in  which  he  would  most  heart- 
ily co-operate.  If,  in  addition,  at  such  meetings  could  be  assembled  the  leading 
teachers,  and  especially  principals  of  high  and  graded  schools  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts, the  gatherings  could  hardly  fail  of  being  of  great  interest  and  profit. 
Who  will  inaugurate  the  scheme  by  arranging  for  the  first  meeting  of  this  kind? 

Before  adjournment.  State  Supt.  Graham,  and  Supts.  McLoughlin,  of  Fond 
du  Lac,  and  Malone,  of  Beloit,  were  appointed  as  the  Executive  Committee  for 
the  ensuing  year. 
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Prikctfal  Justus  Burnhah,  of  La  Crosse,  was  in  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Association,  and  was  most  fraternally  bid  good-speed,  as  he  took 
leave  of  old  associates  ere  departing  for  the  Pacific  coast.  Doubtless  he  is  al- 
ready on  his  way  to  Portland,  Oregon,  where  he  expects  to  remain  the  balance 
of  the  year.  If  health  is  confirmed,  and  the  outlook  proves  favorable,  his  family 
will  join  him  in  the  Spring  in  Sacramento,  where  they  may  settle,  and  engage  in 
teaching.  

Bt  the  number  and  character  of  tfae  letters  received  by  the  State  Superintend- 
ent, asking  for  interpretation  of  the  law  relating  to  the  attendance  of  children  in 
the  public  sehools,  where  the  parents  are  not  residents  of  the  district,  or  where 
the  children  are  only  temporarily  residing  in  the  district,  it  is  apparent  that 
school  boards,  and  even  the  mnjority  of  the  electors  in  some  districts,  are  disposed 
to  be  quite  technical  and  narrow  in  their  policy,  and  in  determining  the  right  of 
children' to  attend  school. 

Such  a  course  is  to  be  regretted.  The  most  liberal  construction  possible  should 
be  given  to  the  law  in  cases  which  affect  the  attendance  of  children  upon  the 
public  schools.  The  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  any  given  case  should  be  given  to 
the  right  of  the  child  in  school.  The  liberal  provisions  of  organic  and  statute 
law  should  be  administered  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  conceived. 

The  constitution  provides  that  the  public  schools  shall  be  free  and  without 
charge  for  tuition,  to  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years. 
The  statutes  provide  that  the  territory  of  towns  may  be  divided  into  districts, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  schools.  Inferentially,  by  authorizing  the  electors 
to  empower  district  boards  to  admit  non-resident  pupils  to  the  schools,  and  to  fix 
the  tuition  fee  for  such  non-residents,  the  law  supposes  that  each  district  will  ^u- 
cate  the  children  residing  within  its  borders — that  the  rights  of  the  persons  be^ 
iinreen  the  ages  named  to  attend  the  public  schools,  is  limited  to  the  school  in  the 
district  wherein  they  reside.  The  question  of  right  to  attend  the  school,  is  al- 
ways then  the  question  of  the  actual  residence  of  the  person  seeking  to  exercise 
that  right. 

Usually,  of  course,  the  residence  of  parents  determines  the  residence  of  minor 
children,  but  not  always.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  parent  is  legally  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance  of  the  child,  and  is  the  legal  as  well  as  natural 
guardian  of  the  child.  The  parent  may,  in  view  of  this  fact,  provide  a  home  for 
the  child  in  one  place,  and  reside  in  another.  Circumstances  in  which  this  ia 
proper  and  necessary  even,  will  readily  suggest  themselves.  The  person  may 
have  been  abandoned  to  his  own  care,  or  to  that  of  friends  or  relatives,  or  may 
have  no  parents  or  legal  guardians,  and  may  choose  for  himself  a  residence,  for  a 
month,  or  a  winter,  or  a  year. 

But  there  is  no  occasion  to  specify.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  apparent  that  the 
child's  right  to  attend  the  school  where  he  resides  should  be  unquestioned,  and 
the  district  where  such  children  reside  may  rightfully  enumerate  them  if  in  the 
district  at  the  time  the  annual  census  is  taken  for  the  purpose  of  securing  appor- 
tionment of  public  money  thereon. 
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The  broad  principle  underlying^  this  question  seems  to  be  that  where  the  actual 
home  of  the  child  is  there  the  child  is  entitled  to  attend  the  public  school.  The 
parent  can  not  legally  provide  a  home  for  a  child  in  any  school  district  where  he 
does  not  himself  reside  solely  for  the  advantages  of  the  school  privileges  therein, 
and  then  claim  right  of  attendance  for  the  child  without  charge  for  tuition.  Bot 
if  for  the  general  purposes  of  a  home,  which  only  incidentally  includes  education, 
residence  for  a  child  is  provided  in  any  school  district,  whether  the  parent  residei 
in  that  district  or  not,  that  district  becomes  the  actual  residence  of  the  child  and 
in  that  district  it  is  entitled  to  attend  the  public  school. 


Tub  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education,  speaking  of  the  newly-elected  principal  of 

the  Cook  County,  111.,  normal  school,  says: 

Col.  Parker,  of  Boston,  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  trustees  of  the  Cook 
County  Normal  School,  at  Chicago,  to  the  principalship  of  that  school  for  a  term 
of  three  yean,  at  a  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  will  enter  upon 
his  duties  about  the  first  of  January,  1883.  By  this  removal  the  East  loses  and 
tlie  West  gains  one  of  our  most  enthusiastic  and  magnetic  educators;  and  in  re- 
turning to  the  West,  whence  he  came  a  few  years  since  from  the  mastership  of  a 
school  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  he  cames  a  reputation  and  an  experience,  gained  at 
Quincy  and  Boston,  which  will  aid  him  materially  in  the  important  work  to  which 
he  has  been  called.  He  will  bear  with  him  to  his  new  field  the  best  wishes  of  a 
multitude  of  warm  friends  and  well-wishers. 

The  Inter-Ocean^  of  Chicago,  adds: 

This  skillful  educator  is  one  of  the  most  original  thinkers  and  wise  leaders  in 
the  cause  of  public  school  im(>rovement  to  be  found  in  the  entire  country.  The 
liberal  salary  of  $o,000  promised  him  will  be  much  better  earned  bv  such  an 
educator  than  $2,500  by  the  average  normal  school  principal.  Let  all  Western 
teachers  who  are  zealous  for  school  progress  stand  ready  to  salute  Colonel  Parker 
with  cheers  of  hearty  welcome  to  our  midst. 

Teachers,  not  only,  but  all  interested  in  public  education  in  Wisconsin,  are 

exceedingly  gratified  at  the  prospect  of  having  Col.  Parker  so  near,  and  in  charge 

of  a  normal  school.    The  salutations  of  the  Badger  State  teachers,  school  offioen 

and  friends  of  educational  progress  are  hereby  extended. 


Prof.  Terbt,  in  the  educational  column  which  he  conducts  in  the  Iowa  Cowiiy 

Democrat^  makes  the  following  square  hit^  which  is  applicable  to  several  oountiei 

in  this  state,  where  about  a  dozen  educational  papers  only  are  received: 

The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  contains  in  every  number  much  that  is 
valuable  to  teachers.  We  have  refrained  from  inserting  in  this  column  extracts 
from  its  articles,  for  the  sole  reason  that,  assuming  that  the  Journal  is  in  the 
hands  of  most  teachers,  this  course  was  not  needed  to  bring  its  contents  to  their 
notice.  But  the  suspicion  is  beginning  to  grow  upon  us  that  possibly  this  assump- 
tion is  wrong.  We  propose  at  the  earliest  opportunity  that  offers  to  ascertain 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  do  read  this  journal.  If  the 
suspicion  that  has  thrust  itself  upon  us  should  prove  to  have  some  foundation  in 
fact,  the  very  natural  query  would  then  present  itself:  What  educational  period- 
ical do  the  teachers  of  the  county  read? 
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The  following  extracts  from  tbe  drculax  of  the  general  agent  of  the  Peabody 
Educational  Fand  indicate  the  bases  upon  which  that  fund  is  distributed,  and  the 
estimate  of  the  Tiiistees  of  the  relative  importance  of  some  of  the  departments  of 
-an  educational  system: 

Tbe  Peabody  Education  Fund  is  not  distributed  among  the  states  according  to 
-population,  nor  in  proportion  to  the  comparative  destitution  of  any 'community. 
The  Trustees,  in  tneir  **  absolute  discretion,"  withhold  funds  when  they  would 
•not  promote  the  general  purpose,  and  bestow  liberally  when  they  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  beneficial  results. 

The  greater  part  of  the  income  will  be  hereafter  used  in  the  education  of 
teachers  for  public  schools.  Aid  will  be  given  to  Normal  Schools,  established, 
supported,  and  controlled  by  a  state,  if  they  are  of  a  high  order.  Normal  Schools, 
where  the  art  of  teaching  is  the  prominent  branch  of  instruction,  will  be  preferred 
to  Normal  departments  in  academies  and  colleges. 

The  Trustees  give  to  the  states  scholarships  in  the  Normal  College  at  Nashville. 
Teachers*  Institutes,  conducted  by  trained  experts,  are  also  aided;  out  the  instruc- 
tion must  be  practical,  adapted  to  public  school  teachers,  and  continued  for  some 
^eeks. 

Only  public  schools  carried  on  under  state  auspices  will  be  aided. 

The  entire  cost  of  maintaining  schools  is  in  no  case  met  by  the  Trustees.  A 
small  part  of  the  current  expenses  is  contributed  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the 
people  to  self-exertion  in  the  cause  of  free,  popular  education.  Amount  of 
aid  given  to  schools  will  be  determined  partly  by  the  amount  of  money  raised  by 
state  tax,  local  tax,  or  the  voluntary  contribution  of  the  people. 

As  all  |)ublic  schools  cannot  be  aided,  a  few  will  be  selected  at  radiating 
centers,  to  illustrate,  l^  their  example,  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  and  to  ex- 
ert a  healthful  influence  in  favor  of  *'free  schools  for  the  whole  people." 

The  schools  selected  shall  have  at  least  one  hundred  pupils;  shall  be  properly 
pTAded,  with  a  teacher  for  every  fifty  pupils;  shall  continue  in  session  ten  months 
xa  the  year;  and  have  an  average  attendance  of  not  less  than  85  per  cent  of  the 
enrolled  pupils. 

Wb  surrender  tbe  pages  of  the  Journal  largely  this  month  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Association.  The  papers  read  will  well  repay  care- 
ful reading.  Some  remain  over  for  publication  next  month,  when  we  hope  also 
to  publish  the  address  of  Dr.  Eempster. 


Wb  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  few  copies  of  the  June  No.  of  the  Journal, 
and  also  of  the  September  No.,  1882,  to  complete  files.  If  any  of  our  subscribers 
iiave  copies  of  these  they  do  not  care  to  retain,  they  will  confer  a  favor  by  send- 
ing them  to  us,  and  we  will  credit  them  upon  subscription. 


Gbaded  Instruction  in  English.  By  Orvillb  T.  Bright.  This  little 
manual  for  the  use  of  teachers  is  full  of  suggestions,  useful  and  practical,  for 
teachers,  as  well  as  model  exercises  illustrative  of  the  scheme  of  instruction  and 
ihe  method  by  which  it  is  to  be  developed.  The  manual  is  based  upon  the  oon- 
yiction  of  the  author  that  a  large  majority  of  all  ungrammatical  expressions  may 
be  grouped  under  a  limited  number  of  topics,  and  the  belief  that  these  topics 
may  be  successfully  presented  to  children  in  primary  grades.  It  is  now  published 
l^y  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Chicago^  and  furnished  to  teachers  for  thirty-five  cents* 
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The  Phtstolooical  Charts  of  Liite,  advertised  in  another  ptaoe,  are  some^ 
thing  new  in  that  line,  are  most  admirably  adapted  to  the  modem  method  of 
teaching  physiology  which  makes  it  largely  instruction  in  hygiene  and  in  the- 
character  and  functions  of  the  organs  of  the  haman  body,  and  are  so  cheap  as  to 
be  within  the  reach  of  every  school  district  A  set  of  these  charts  on  exhibition 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Teachers*  Association  attracted  attention  and 
elidted  general  commendation.  We  hear  only  praise  from  those  who  examine 
&em  in  our  office. 


Wb  notice  with  pleasure  that  an  unusual  number  of  county  superintendents 
are  holding  Teachers'.  Associations  this  winter.  Manitowoc  Dunn,  Sauk, 
Pierce,  Rock,  Green  and  Grant  Counties  are  foremost  in  activity  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  in  nearly  all  of  these  a  prominent  place  on  the  programme  is  assigned) 
to  the  matter  of  a  course  of  study  for  the  ungraded  schools.  We  observe  that 
Supt.  McLoughlin  has  resumed  the  holding  of  Union  schools  in  Fond  da  Lae- 
County,  and  they  seem  to  be  popular  and  profitable  under  his  management. 


NOTES. 


Let  us  always  remember  that  it  is  not  how  much  we  Jcnowt  but  how  much  we^ 
can  use;  not  how  much  may  be  done,  but  how  much  is  done,  how* much  we  do, 
that  effects  our  purpose. — Indiana  School  Journal, 

The  school  clerks  of  this  county  are  surprising  people  by  the  mflnner  in  which 
they  insist  upon  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15  being  sent  to  school.  In 
a  number  of  districts  there  is  no  further  complaint  of  absenteeism. — Manitowot- 
Pilot 

Prof.  A.  H.  Petterolf,  who  has  been  acting  president  of  Girard  College 
since  the  death  of  President  William  H.  Allen,  has  been  elected  to  the  position. 
Hd  is  about  forty-five  years  old,  and  has  been  vice-president  o£  the  college  for  a. 
year  past. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Harris,  in  a  recent  address  in  New  Haven,  declared  that  in  his- 
experience  of  examining  several  hundred  applicants  for  the  position  of  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  he  had  always  found  those  who  were  proficient  in  the  study  of 
grammar  the  best  teachers. 

When  a  lesson  is  assigned,  the  teacher  should  explain  the-  difficult  features, 
and  show  the  pupils  how  to  study  it  to  advantage.  If  this  is  not  done,  they  will 
needlessly  loose  much  time  and  energy,  and  in  many  cases  become  entirely  dis*^ 
conraged. — Indiana  School  Journal, 

Women  are  now  eligible  to  school  offices  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Virgfinia^. 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  M'mnesota,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Wyoming,,  and  to 
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any  ^iffioe  in  Wisconsin  except  State  Superintendent.  Mississippi  has  a  State- 
Board  of  Education,  which  includes  the  Governor,  lieutenant-Govemor  and 
eight  other  persons,  one  of  whom  is  a  woman.    The  world  moves. 

The  Rev.  A.  Z.  Gray, warden-elect  of  Racine  College,  was  duly  inaugurated 
to  the  high  position  of  responsibility  and  care,  that  of  the  wardenship  of  the  in- 
stitution, Tuesday  morning  Dec.  12.  Addresses  were  made  by  Bishops  Seymour 
and  McLaren,  and  by  Dr.  Falk,  Dr.  Locke,  Hon.  Juo.  Bigelow,  Hon  J.  R.  Doolittle, 
M.  Piper,  and  by  the  warden-elect. 

Prof.  Saltsburt,  in  a  letter  to  the  Whitewater  Register^  thus  speaks  of  a. 

recent  visit  to  Rome,  Ga. : 

After  thus  doing  the  town,  I  had  a  pleasant  talk  on  educational  matters  with 
Col.  Printup,  learning  the  unpleasant  fact  that  in  this  thriving  city  of  7«00O 
people,  though  there  is  a  fine  female  college,  there  is  no  public  school,  no  provis- 
ion for  boys  except  two  private  schools  of  thirty  or  forty  pupils  each,  and  na 
school  at  all  for  the  colorea  people.    How  does  that  sound  to  Wisconsin  ears? 

From  the  educational  chair  to  the  govemor^s  seat  is  not  the  usual  order  of 
political  preferment.  Happily,  however,  in  South  Carolina,  honest  work  in  the 
education  of  her  citizens  seems  to  be  the  *'open  sesame  *'  for  the  higher  honors.. 
Gol.  H.  S.  Thompson,  who  for  the  last  six  years  has  held  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent with  acceptance  to  all  classes  and  colors,  has  jiist  been*  elected  to  the 
governorship. 

The  Manitowoc  Pilot  says  there  have  perhaps,  been  more  improvements  made- 
within  the  last  year  in  enlarging  and  enclosing  school  yards  than  in  any  ten  pre- 
ceding. People  have  seemed  to  get  a  realization  of  the  need  of  school  yarda 
and  have  acted  on  that  sense.  Dist.  No.  3,  Centerville  has  the  neatest,  most 
commodious  yard  in  the  county.  It  includes  considerably  more  than  an  acre 
and  a  number  of  hard  wood  shade  trees  have  been  set  out. 

An  impression  is  prevalent  that  the  best  moral  instruction  is  that  which  is  least 
formal — that  which  may  be  given  in  connection  with  other  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, or  which  may  be  imparted  mcidentally.  It  is  true  that  the  teacher  whose 
heart  is  full  of  desire  to  do  this  part  of  his  work,  can  find  many  occasions  for  im« 
pressing  the  minds  of  his  pupils  with  valuable  moral  lessons.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  moral  tone  of  the  school,  and  the  unconscious  influence  of  the  teacher*s 
character,  are  powerful  factors  in  moral  culture.  Yet  we  believe  there  is  need 
of  formal  and  systematic  instruction.  Time  should  be  set  apart  for  this  work, 
and  it  should  be  carried  on  after  a  carefully  devised  plan. — Dr,  Samuel  Findlay. 

Dakota. — Wm.  H.  Bristoll,  for  some  years  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Yankton,  has  been  made  president  of  Yankton  College.  His  last  (seventh)  an- 
nual report  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  just  reached  us.  Of  the  fraudulent 
organization  of  a  county  in  Dakota  Territory  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money 
on  county  bonds,  as  investigation  proceeds,  the  most  ludicrous  details  of  this 
swindle  are  revealed.  Many  of  the  names  of  residents  and  even  of  the  county 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor  are  found  to  be  myths.  School  dis- 
tricts were  formed  and  a  house  built  in  the  following  manner:  A  shanty,  eight 
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by  ten  feet,  was  buiit  on  one  side  of  the  town  line  of  the  so-called  county.  An 
oi&cer  moved  into  it,  posted  up  a  notice  of  a  school-meeting,  and  after  the  re- 
quired notice  this  single  official  would  vote  to  build  a  school-house  costing  $1,500, 
and  issue  bonds  therefor.  As  soon  as  this  performance  was  over  the  shanty  was 
moved  its  length  across  the  line  into  the  next  township,  where  the  same  comedy 
was  enacted,  and  authority  was  granted  to  issue  $1,500  more  in  school  bonds. 
In  this  way  one  small  shanty  was  made  to  answer  for  two  districts  and  to  repre* 
sent  $3,000  in  school-houses.  The  entire  proceedings  will  be  declared  invalid, 
owing  to  some  technical  default. 

Mk.  Lbioh  Hunt,  now  of  Dea  Moines,  in  his  saving  bank  investments  with 
the  children  of  his  schools,  proposes  to  teach  the  children  to  avoid  the  evils  of 
credit,  of  improvidence,  and  the  distressing  results  of  spendthrift  habits,  His 
system  teaches  economy,  stimulates  industry,  and  trains  in  business.  The  chil* 
dren  are  to  learn  the  value  of  money,  how  to  get  it,  and  what  is  of  equal  or 
greater  importance,  how  to  spend  it.  They  are  to  have  a  bank  where  they  can 
deposit  their  small  savings,  and  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  busi- 
ness men.  They  are  to  have  practical  lessons  in  the  fundamental  lessons  of 
political  economy,  and  keep  their  own  accounts  in  a  business  way.  The  system 
is  already  being  adopted  in  the  schools  throughout  the  country,  and  has  met  with 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  best  banks. 

A  FIERCE  conflict  is  raging  in  France  over  the  relations  of  Church  and  State. 
The  liberal  provisions  of  the  new  school  law  have  excited  the  hostility  of  the 
ultramontanes.  Under  this  law  parents  are  permitted  to  send  their  children  to 
the  public  state  schools,  the  free  schools,  or  to  instruct  them  at  home.  No 
religious  conditions  are  imposed,  either  as  to  the  matter  or  the  manner  of  educa- 
tion. Even  where  children  are  taught  at  home  the  law  demands  nothing  be- 
yond the  proof  that  a  certain  amount  of  elementary  instruction  has  been  re- 
ceived by  them.  It  is  this  freedom  of  choice  that  has  excited  the  active  hostilitj 
of  the  church  party.  The  liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  the  govern- 
ment has  not  gone  far  enough.  They  demand  the  complete  separation  of 
Church  and  State  and  the  cutting  off  all  aid  from  the  State  for  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

A  C0BRE8P0NDENT  of  the  N.  E,  Joumol  of  Education,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.. 
fpeaking  of  the  schools  of  that  city,  says: 

Our  schools  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  but,  like  most  other  cities,  Buffalo  if 
sadly  lacking  in  school  accommodations;  there  is  an  immediate  need  of  room  for 
at  least  10,000  pupils.  Our  city  school  department  differs  from  Dhat  of  any  other 
city  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  We  have  no  board  of  education,  but,  instead, 
the  department  is  under  the  management  of  a  superintendent  of  education 
elected  biennially  by  the  people.  He  has  the  sole  appointing  power,  and,  as 
nearly  five  hundred  teachers  are  employed  in  our  schools,  his  position  is  one  of 
great  responsibility.  I  think,  from  a  careful  observation,  our  teachers  hold  their 
positions  by  a  tenure  as  secure  as  that  of  any  city  in  the  country.  And,  if  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  no  we  should  have  a  school  board  were  to  be  submitted 
to  our  teachers,  1  think  it  would  be  decided  negatively.  Our  course  of  instruction, 
covers  a  period  of  ten  years,  taking  the  pupils  at  five  vears  of  age ;  and,  after 
completing  the  grammar-school,  we  have  a  free  high  school  and  a  state  normal 
school  to  miish  the  work. 
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A  MAif  is  known  by  the  company  ho  keeps,  and  a  scholar  by  his  books  of  refer- 
ence. Show  us  a  teacher  of  much  experience  who  does  not  personally  own  a 
Webster*8  Dictionary,  and  it  is  tolerably  safe  to  assume  that  he  will  always  be  an 
inferior  teacher.  Show  us  one  who,  as  bis  means  permit,  gathers  together  a  fair 
cyclopedia,  Lippincott's  Biographical  Dictionary  and  Pronouncing  Gazetteer, 
Roger's  Thesaurus  of  English  Words,  Crabbe's  Synonyms,  and  other  books  of 
this  diaracter,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  his  tastes  are  scholarly,  and  that  his 
instruction  will  be  trustworthy.  Reference  books  do  not  make  a  teacher,  but 
they  indicate  one.  Even  in  the  class,  the  surest  test  of  good  instruction  is  the 
habit  iiculcated  of  finding  out  what  one  does  not  know.  Kot  to  be  able  to 
answer  a  question  suddenly  asked,  however  simple,  does  not  necessarily  disgrace 
a  teacher;  but  not  to  be  able  to  answer  to-day  a  question  one  was  asked  yester- 
day and  might  have  looked  up,  betrays  a  mental  slothfulness  which  sets  the 
icholara  a  deplorable  example. — School  Bulletin. 

It  is  impossible  yet  to  state  what  change  is  to  be  made  in  the  public  school 
of  Neillsville,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  crowded  condition  of  the  rooms  de- 
mands an  increase  of  room.  The  seats  and  desks  have  been  ordered  by 
the  school  board  for  an  additional  department,  which  will  occupy  the  present 
chapel.  It  is  reported  that  in  the  spring  a  partition  will  be  built  to  divide 
the  chapel  into  two  rooms.  This  is  made  necessary  by  the  growth  of  the  city. 
The  True  Bepublican  calls  attention  to  the  growling  that  was  indulged  in  by 
several  some  years  ago  who  declared  that  the  school  house  was  so  enormously 
and  unnecessarily  large.  What  do  they  think  now?  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  erection  of  a  city  school  building  on  the  north  side  of  town,  to  be 
known  &s  the  first  ward  school,  and  to  take  in  only  the  lower  grades  of  the 
first  ward,  with  two  departments,  will  be  necessary  within  a  very  few  years* 
How  the  new  department  soon  to  be  created  is  to  be  constituted  we  do  not 
jet  know,  and  believe  has  not  yet  been  decided. 

Thsy  have  a  very  lively  Nineteenth  Century  Club  in  La  Crosse,  and  the 
discussions  of  educational  problems  at  the  meetings  are  spirited  and  able, 
and  as  usual  draw  out  a  great  diversity  of  opinion.  The  Chronicle  gives  the 
following  report  of  a  recent  meeting: 

Prof.  Cleveland  read  his  paper,  **  Do  we  educate  the  young  as  they  ought 
to  be  educated  ?  *'  It  was  short  but  contained  many  suggestions  for  thought 
and  discussion.  The  essayist  was  dissatisfied  with  the  usual  course  of  com- 
mon  school  study ;  it  embraced  too  many  branches  and  turned  the  pupil  out 
with  a  load  of  crude  ideas  upon  many  subjects  and  no  real,  well-grounded, 
comprehensive  knowledge  in  any  branch.  Especial  objection  was  made  to 
the  dead  languages,  music,  drawing  and  physical  exercises  in  the  common 
schools.  The  essay  also  deplored  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  school  and  then  drop  all  responsibility  and  all  show  of 
interest  in  their  progress  ard  studies. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Superintendent  Hardy  and  all  the  gram- 
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mar  school  principals  took  part.  Mr.  BurDham  was  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  essay  as  to  languages  and  music,  bat  decidedly  favored  drawing  and  gave 
good  reasons  therefor.  Messrs.  Bird  and  Schellenger  took  strong  grounds  in 
favor  of  music  and  drawing  and  did  not  oppose  the  languages  as  part  of  the 
high  school  course.  Mr.  Hardy  was  generally  satisfied  with  the  curricula  of 
our  city  schools  but  said  the  wide  fields  for  study  continually  opening  made 
the  ground  uncertain  beneath  his  feet,  and  the  scientific  study  of  the  human 
mind  has  progressed  so  slowly  that  it  was  not  for  any  man  to  say  what  to* 
teach  or  how  to  teach. 

Judge  Hugh  Cameron  took  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages in  the  schools.  Rev.  Thomas  agreed  with  him  fully  and  Messrs. 
Nourse,  Bliss,  Lightbody,  Haskell  and  others  partially.  McMillan  agreed  bo> 
fully  with  the  essay  that  he  said  but  little  except  to  endorse  it.  The  weight 
of  opinion  was  decidedly  in  opposition  to  the  essay  as  to  music  and  drawing 
and  in  a  less  degree  as  to  the  dead  language. 

At  no  previous  meeting  of  the  club  has  the  discussion  been  more  general, 
although  the  time  was  limited,  and  at  no  time  has  its  value  as  an  educational 
organization  been  so  fully  recognized. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Your  committee  i6  whom  so  much  of  the  president's  address  wa& 
referred  as  related  to  indastrial  edacation  beg  leare  to  report. 

Of  the  practical  measures  this  Association  has  been  from  time  to 
time  called  upon  to  consider,  none  excel  in  importance  the  ques- 
tion of  Industrial  Education. 

Its  relation  to  the  welfare  of  our  commonwealth,  commercial, 
educational  and  moral,  imparts  to  it  a  threefold  significance,  press- 
ing it  with  irresistible  force  upon  the  educational  thought  of  the 
state. 

Believing  that  hitherto  our  system  of  education  has  failed  to 
yield  results  of  commercial  value  as  great  as  is  popularly  and  con- 
stantly demanded;  that  manual  training  can  be  offered  not  only 
without  detriment  to  mental  progress,  but  that  it  will  rather 
prove  a  material  aid  to  intellectual  pursuits;  that  the  mastery  of  a 
few  fundamental  operations  only  are  necessary  as  a  basis  of  all 
trades,  and  these  may  be  taught  in  connection  with  mental  cul- 
ture; that  the  state  has  a  'right  to  furnish  such  instruction;  that 
the  scheme  finds  favor  with  some  of  the  most  progressive  educa- 
cators  of  our  day;  your  committee  earnestly  recommend  that  this 
Association  take  such  action  as  shall  place  itself  in  sympathy  with 
the  advanced  thought  upon  the  subject,  and  bring  the  merits  of 
manual  training  clearly  before  the  people  of  the  state.  They 
further  recommend  that  we  urge  upon  the  regency  of  the  Univer 
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sity  the  importance  of  reorganizing  the  mechanical  department  of 
that  institation,  giving  it  a  broader  scope,  by  increasing  the 
variety  of  its  shops,  and  so  making  its  advantages  for  manual 
training  co-extensive  with  those  of  any  state  in  the  Union;  that  to 
this  end  this  Association  lend  its  influence  to  secure  the  necessary 
legislation;  that  this  Association  request  the  regents  of  the  Normal 
Schools  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  so  modifying  the  course  and 
method  of  study  of  the  schools  under  their  management,  and  of 
introducing  such  features  of  manual  training  as  shall  contribute  to 
increase  their  usefulness,  and  place  such  schools  en  [rapport  with 
the  industrial  educational  movement  of  the  country. 

Your  committee  further  and  most  heartily  recommend  that,  in 
the  meantime,  teachers  and  educational  men  generally  make  un- 
usual effort  to  inspire  their  pupils  and  associates  with  the  spirit  of 
industry  in  manual  occupations,  when  disengaged  from  study  dur- 
ing their  school  days,  and  so  contribute  to  more  satisfactory  results 
in  school,  and  impart  greater  fitness  for  the  responsibilities  of 
manhood.  Respectfully  submitted, 

Samuel  Shaw, 

Wm.  E.  ANDER80N', 
ROBT.  W.  BURTOK, 

Committee. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

Head  &t  the  Uoetng  of  the  WiBConBin  Teachers'  Association,  Madison,  Dec.  S8,  1832. 

BY  SUPT.  R.   W.   BURTON,  JANE8VILLE. 

**  This  generation  is  beginning  to  understand  that  education 
should  not  be  forever  divorced  from  industry;  that  the  highest  re- 
suits  can  be  reached  only  when  science  guides  the  hand  of  labor.'* 
These  words  of  Oarfield,  in  a  certain  sense  prophetic,  are  this 
day  fulfilled. 

If  to  the  inquiry,  what  shall  be  done  with  our  children,  general 
in  its  character  and  far-reaching  in  its  influence,  we  are  to  receive 
a  satisfactory  answer,  it  must  come  from  the  wave  of  public  inter- 
est in  industrial  education,  now  setting  across  the  continent  and 
quietly  but  none  the  less  effectually  agitating  our  national  life. 
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It  18  a  cheering  sign  of  American  progress  that  forces  are  organ- 
izing,  not  only  to  supply  the  want  of  skillfulness  in  the  manual 
arts,  but  at  the  same  time  to  oyercome  that  wide-spread  idleness 
which*  stalks  through  our  centers  of  population^  clad  in  rags,  or  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  respectability. 

Already,  this  industrial  movement  has  acquired  proportions 
quite  surprising  to  any  whose  attention  has  not  been  particularly 
called  to  the  subject.  To-day,  a  goodly  number, of  institutions, 
representing  several  states  in  the  union,  are  operating  upon  this 
line  of  thought,  and  are  proving  so  many  organisms  to  voice  this 
all-important  educational  reform. 

The  idea  of  technical  training  is  not  a  new  one,  even  in  this 
country,  much  less  is  it  such  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe. 
Early  in  the  century  the  principle  took  root  in  foreign  soil  and 
there  it  has  flourished,  until  now  technical  s(Jhools  are  a  univer- 
sally recognized  necessity. 

As  with  men,  so  with  notions,  no  one  liveth  to  himself.  The 
force  of  example  is  not  hedged  in  by  national  boundaries,  neither 
can  the  broad  expanse  of  Atlantic  waters  neutralize  its  effects. 
With  this  foreign  precedent  before  them,  our  people  began  the 
discussion  of  technical  training  as  early  as  1850.  A  little  later, 
christian  enterprise  caught  the  idea,  and  as  an  exponent  of  it,  the 
Detroit  Industrial  School  was  organized  ^^  for  the  relief  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  and  their  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
knowledge  and  in  the  rudiments  of  mechanical  arts.^*  Trusting  in 
Providence  and  private  munificence  for  its  maintenance,  this 
school,  in  1880,  issued  its  twenty-third  annual  report. 

Not  until  1862  does  this  educational  feature  become  a  matter  of 
national  recognition.  In  July  of  that  year  an  act,  approved  by 
Pres.  Lincoln,  was  secured,  appropriating  to  each  state  public  lands 
equal  in  amout  to  30,000  acres  for  each  senator  and  representative 
in  Congress,  to  which,  according  to  the  census  of  1860,  the  states 
were  respectively  entitled. 

The  object  of  such  legislation  was  ^*  the  endowment,  support,  and 
maintenance  of  at  least  one  college,  whose  leading  object  shall  be, 
without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  includ- 
ing military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  re- 
lated to  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts,  ih  such  manner  as  the 
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legislatures  of  the  states  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to 
promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes 
in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 

The  idea  of  manual  training  in  connection  with  intellectual,  ex- 
otic in  character,  had  its  origin  in  the  commercial  class.  The  de- 
terioration of  the  soil  required  that  science  be  brought  to  bear  for 
its  restoration  to  primitive  productiveness.  The  relation  and 
adaptation  of  soil,  crops  and  fertilizerd  must  be  made  the  subject  of 
scientific  study  and  test.    Hence  the  school  of  agriculture. 

The  lack  of  skilled  workmen  among  our  own  citizens  is  the 
most  potent  influence  creating  demand  for  schools  of  mechanics. 
It  is  urged  that  the  taste  of  our  people  has  so  improved  with  the 
centuries  that  products  from  the  hand  of  the  most  skillful  artisans 
can  alone  satisfy.  For  this  reason,  apprenticeship  is  fast  becoming 
a  relic  of  the  past,  and  it  is  through  those  schools  that  compensa- 
tion must  come,  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  evil  of  granting  to  imported 
labor  a  monopoly  in  American  manufactories.  In  this  mechanical 
woodland  of  our  own,  then,  as  in  nature^s,  the  well  trained  sapling 
must  take  the  place  of  fallen  giant  oak,  or  the  forest  soon  becomes 
a  clearing. 

The  following  of  the  lead  of  this  commercial  idea  soon  dis- 
covered educational  values  attaching  hitherto  unthought  of.  By 
this  alternation  of  study  and  work,  it  is  found  that  habits  of  neat- 
ness, carefulness  and  order  are  more  thoroughly  established,  and 
thereby  a  better  race  of  thoughtful  men  and  women  is  developed. 
To  those  making  industrial  training  the  subject  of  their  'careful 
study  and  observation,  it  is  conclusively  proven,  that  a  diversion  of 
some  portion  of  school-time  from  employments  purely  intellectual 
to  some  form  of  labor  is  very  profitable;  that  manual  occupation 
and  intellectual  training  are  mutually  helpful. 

The  moral  bearing  of  the  question  possesses  still  greater  values. 
Such  schools  will,  I  predict,  prove  a  great  force  to  restore  us  to  our 
pristine  glory  as  a  sober,  earnest,  and  industrious  people,  by  rein- 
stating among  us  the  dignity  of  labor;  by  dethroning  this  senti- 
ment against  the  manual  arts  — as  false  as  it  is  prevalent  —  which  is 
furnishing  our  saloons  with  drinkers  and  gamblers,  our  streets  with 
loafers,  our  penitentiaries  with  criminals,  and  flooding  our  whole 
country  with  professional  tramps.    I  verily  believe  that  herein  lies  a 
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principle  that  shall  convert  the  grease  of  the  greasy  mechanics  into 
a  Balm  of  Gilead,  and  it  shall  be  for  the  healing  of  the  nation. 

While  many  states  —  our  own  among  the  rest  —  have  complied 
with  the  law  just  quoted  strictly  enough  to  realize  its  benefits, 
few  have  shown  themselves  so  conscientiously  law  abiding  as  to 
establish  industrial  universities.  Of  the  latter,  Indiana  and  Illinois 
hold  prominent  and  enviable  positions.  These  states  seem  to  have 
intuitively  forecast  our  national  future,  to  have  anticipated  its 
needs,  and,  moving  with  a  ceaseless  energy  that  challenges  admira- 
tion, embraced  the  first  opportunity  for  a  preparation  to  meet  the 
demand.    As  a  result,  each  has  its  industrial  university. 

It  is  not  the  spirit  or  purpose  of  these  institutions  to  abate  in 
the  least  the  dignity  attaching  through  the  ages  to  classical  and 
philosophical  studies.  None  of  these  are  displaced,  nor  is  the 
standard  of  instruction  therein  lowered  one  iota.  In  breadth  and 
liberality,  their  courses  of  study  are  intended  to  be  inferior  to  none 
in  the  land,  fully  recognizing  the  fact,  that  "  the  day  of  muscle  in 
industry  is  passed  and  the  day  of  mind  has  dawned." 

The  chief  points  of  diflerence  of  these  schools,  as  compared  with 
other  higher  institutions,  seem  to  be  these:  science  and  literature, 
as  leading  branches,  have  precedence  of  the  classics,  while  instruc- 
tion in  manual  arts  has  unusual  prominence.  Their  long  list  of 
special  schools  indicate,  that  it  is  sought  in  every  way  possible  to 
multiply  practical  knowledge;  all  this,  while  the  higher  attain- 
ments of  a  well  developed,  symmetrical  manhood  is  not  for  a 
moment  lost  sight  of. 

For  the  period  of  their  existence,  these  institutions  have  gradu- 
ally extended  the  lines  of  their  influence.  Each  year  they  appeal 
more  persuasively  to  the  judgment  of  professional  and  practical  men, 
until  now,  it  may  be  said  of  them  their  lines  have  gone  out  through 
all  the  land,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  it. 

In  addition  to  these  mpre  prominent  exponents  of  industrial  edu- 
cation, The  Manual  Training  School  of  Washington  University, 
located  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is,  in  organization,  equipment  and  popu- 
larity, surpassed  by  none.  Organized  in  1880,  it  now  has  its  three 
classes  full.  The  course  is  three  years  in  length,  each  class  being 
limited  to  sixty  members.  Its  curriculum  of  study  corresponds  to 
that  of  our  high  schools,  minus  the  classics.    Candidates  for  admis- 
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sion  mast  have  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  jears,  be  of  good  moral 
character^  and  able  to  pass  a  creditable  examination  in  the  common 
branches.  The  management  says:  ^'The  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of 
students  have  been  developed  to  a  most  gratifying  extent,  extend- 
ing to  all  departments  of  work.  The  variety  afforded  by  the  daily 
programme  has  had  the  moral  and  intellectual  effect  expected,  and 
an  unusual  degree  of  sober  earnestness  has  been  shown.  Success 
in  drawing,  or  shop  work,  has  often  had  the  effect  of  arousing  the 
ambition  in  mathematics  and  history,  and  vice  versa.'* 

Although  by  law,  towns  and  cities  of  Massachusetts  may  appro- 
priate money  for  industrial  education,  her  first  industrial  school  was 
organized  in  connection  with  the  Gloucester  public  schools,  and 
supported  by  means,  the  gift  of  the  late  Geo.  0.  Horey,  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  industrial  education  of  boys.  The  beginning  was  so 
auspicious  that  the  department  was  adopted  by  the  state,  and  the 
tools  transferred  to  the  State  Normal  School  at  Salem. 

For  a  year  or  more,  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  manual  train- 
ing school  at  Chicago  has  been  under  discussion  by  the  commercial 
men  of  that  city.  The  "  Commercial  Club  "  have  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing an  endowment  fund  of  $100,000  for  that  purpose,  and  expect, 
by  next  autumn,  to  have  a  school  in  full  operation. 

Michigan  University  has  a  mechanical  department,  but  so  little 
has  been  made  of  it  that  hitherto  it  has  attracted  little  attention. 

Conceding,  then,  that  industrial  training  is  a  good  thing;  that 
the  welfare  of  the  people  demands  serious  attention  to  the  subject 
on  the  part  of  educators;  that  our  state  needs  more  of  it  than  she 
already  has,  how  is  it  to  be  brought  about? 

Six  months  ago,  the  state  was  challenged  to  bestir  herself  in  the 
matter.  As  yet,  she  has  neither  accepted  nor  declined.  On  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  Alex.  H.  Stephens  challenged  the  late  Senator  Ben. 
Hill  to  fight  a  duel.  The  latter  replying,  said:  "I  decline  your 
challenge  for  the  reason  I  have  a  family  to  support  and  a  soul  to 
save ;  you  have  neither." 

The  verv  reason  upon  which  Mr.  Hill  rested  his  declinature,  Wis- 
consin must  base  her  acceptance.  She  has  a  family  of  500,000  children 
to  support  to  a  state  of  self  support,  and  a  soul  of  honor  to  save. 
In  amount  and  variety  of  manufactures,  few  states  promise  more 
than  our  own.    She  cannot  afford  to,  nor  will  she,  halt  in  a  matter 
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80  practical,  so  clearly  in  harmony  with  her  commercial  prosperity. 
She  accepts  the  challenge  and  proceeds  to  choose  her  weapons. 

In  all  new  enterprises  of  a  ^  public  character,  he  proceeds  most 
surely,  who  proceeds  most  closely  in  harmony  with  the  tone  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  ^^  To  reconcile  principles  to  circumstances,  and  be  no 
wiser  than  the  times  will  permit,^^  is  an  illuminated  text  from  the 
gospel  of  a  healthful  conservatism.  As  heat  is  a  force  in  an  effect- 
ually persuasive  form,  so  is  public  opinion  a  force  that  cannot  long 
be  resisted. 

If  in  our  community  there  is  already  a  sentiment  favorable  to 
technical  training,  it  certainly  needs  stimulating.  If  there  is  none, 
it  is  our  province  to  attempt  its  creation.  The  process  of  establish* 
ing  this  level  of  public  opinion,  "  from  which,"  it  is  said,  "  all 
hights  and  depths  are  measured,'^  for  the  safe  passage  of  a  measure, 
is  not  unfamiliar  to  this  body.  As  in  nature,  so  here,  things  have 
moved  violently  sometimes  to  their  place,  but  are  now  calmly  in 
their  place.  As  results  of  your  discussions,  ever  earnest,  noisy  at 
times,  you  can  point  with  pride  to  a  long  list  of  educational  agen- 
cies inaugarated  through  your  influence.  Among  the  many  meas- 
ures championed  by  you,  few  have  been  relegated  to  forgetfulness. 
Not  long  since  these  halls  fairly  resounded  with  appeals  and  protests 
on  the  question  of  kindergarten.  As  an  out-come  of  that  debate  a 
single  bud  of  it  was  engrafted  upon  a  healthy  branch  of  our  school 
system.  There  for  three  years  it  has  thriven,  carrying  blessings  to 
many  hoo«ehold8,multiplyin«  its  friends  ani  advocA  enla^ng 
the  circle  of  its  influence,  until  to  day  we  find  it  an  instrumentality 
highly  prized  if  uot  indispensable.  Unwittiugly  taken  perhaps,  but 
nevertheless,  this  was  the  second  practical  step  toward  industrial 
training  in  our  midst, 

If  with  our  usual  earnestness  we  address  ourselves  to  this  work, 
technical  training  is  as  sure  to  become  a  part  of  our  system*  as 
cause  to  precede  effect.  As  compared  with  measures  that  have  here- 
tofore carried  successfully,  the  scheme  has  more  to  recommend  it 
than  many  of  its  predecessors.  Its  commercial  value  will  alone 
prove  no  inconsiderable  force  to  accelerate  the  movement. 

*The  tenn  "  system  "  is  limited  to  universiiy,  normal  schoolsy  and  the  graded 
ichools  of  popoloos  centers. 
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That  there  is  a  mechanic  department  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity is  perhaps  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  progress  of  tech- 
nical training  in  Wisconsin.  That  it  is  established,  is  of  itself  a 
credit  to  us.  In  our  attempt  to  do  greater  things,  it  will  certiCinly 
serve  as  a  starting  point  at  least;  and  may  it  become  in  this  respect 
the  light  station  stretching  its  electric  wires  to  the  distant  corners 
of  the  state  and  drawing  all  men  unto  it. 

Right  here  we  venture  the  remark,  that  had  the  matter  of  tech- 
nical training  taken  the  same  turn  with  us,  as  in  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois, the  out-come  would  have  proven  more  pronounced  in  the 
direction  contemplated  by  the  original  act.  Had  the  proceeds  of  the 
national  grant  been  directed  to  establishing,  organizing  and  equip- 
ping an  industrial  university,  at  a  point  outside  of  Madison,  and 
apart  from  the  state  university,  as  an  educational  agency  its  power 
for  good  would  have  been  far  greater  than  can  possibly  attach  to  a 
mere  department  shadowed  by  ideas  and  their  embodiments  pre- 
eminently literary  and  professional.  As  it  is,  there  is  at  our  uni- 
versity not  enough  of  the  technical  to  give  importance  except  in 
the  way  of  obstructing  legislation  for  something  worthier  of  a  great 
state. 

In  view  of  what  has  already  been  done  we  must  at  present  at 
least  confine  our  efforts  to  making  the  most  of  what  we  have. 

How  generally  is  it  known  that  Wisconsin  has  a  manual  train- 
ing school?  How  many  of  her  citizens,  how  many  of  her  teachers, 
know  that  our  university  has  a  machine-shop  where  our  young 
men  may  learn  the  use  of  hand  and  machine  tools,  and  become 
familiar  with  the  construction  and  workings  of  machinery?  Doubt- 
less the  attention  of  the  people  should  be  called  more  particularly 
to  this  feature  of  our  highest  school.  In  its  annual  reports  this 
branch  of  instruction  should  have  greater  prominence.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  department,  its  capacity,  its  needs,  its  patronage,, 
should  be  more  clearly  set  forth. 

Before  this  department  can  become  useful  to  the  highest  degree^ 
its  capacity  must  be  enlarged,  its  variety  of  work  increased;  in  shortt 
it  must  become  a  true  exponent  of  the  industrial  idea,  complete  in 
its  organization,  where,  while  we  train  the  intellect  to  think,  we 
may  also  impart  skill  of  eye  and  hand;  and  so  prepare  our  young 
men  skillfully  to  use  tools,  to  invent,  to  design,  construct  and  man- 
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age  machinery.  In  addition  to  its  machine  shop,  now  in  operation, 
it  should  have  its  carpenter  shop,  its  pattern  shop,  its  turning 
shop,  its  blacksmith  shop,  its  moulding  room,  its  room  for  draft* 
ing.  This  list  of  shops  under  an  able  director,  and  furnished  with 
ao  efficient  corps  of  instructors,  could  not  fail  of  becoming  an  in- 
strumentality of  inestimable  educational  value.  By  such  increased 
facilities  we  should  key  our  band  wheel  more  firmly  to  the  shafting 
set  in  motion  by  other  states,  and  our  anvils  would  ring,  our  saws 
bazz,  our  lathes  hum,  in  unison  with  theirs.  Of  one  thing  we  may 
rest  assured,  the  popularity  of  this  department  will  be  commensu- 
rate with  the  generosity  of  its  equipment.  Nor  is  it  among  the- 
impossibilities  that  by  natural  accretions  the  mechanical  feature  of 
our  university  shall  eventually  assume  such  proportions  and  weight 
as  to  break  from  its  classic  stem,  and  the  department  become  the 
institution  where  industrial  education  shall  obtain  the  prominence 
it  deserves. 

To  this  end  a  sinall  amount  of  encouragement  is  not  wanting. 
No  larger  than  a  man^s  hand,  perhaps,  nevertheless  there  is  prom- 
ise in  it.  In  the  university  clashes  of '80 — '81  there  were  three 
students  in  the  mechanical  course  against  none  in  the  department 
of  agriculture.  In  the  classes  of  '82  — '83  we  find  twenty-one  stu- 
dents in  both  these  departments,  15  of  whom  are  in  the  school  of 
mechanics.  Of  the  100  students  classed  as  special^  one  per  cent.  i» 
in  the  agricultural  department  while  6  per  cent  are  in  the  mechan- 
ical. Taking  the  facts  as  recorded,  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine 
the  relative  values  of  the  two  schools.  The  reason  for  this  is  no 
less  obvious.  Yet,  we  ask,  when  has  the  department  of  agriculture, 
with  its  experimental  farm,  failed  of  the  plaudits  of  the  people? 
Much  more  then,  should  mechanical  training  find  favor. 

The  object  of  mechanical  instruction  is  not  to  teach  trades,  but 
rather  to  impart  a  liberal  manual  training  in  principles  upon  which 
tools  are  constructed,  systematic  drill  in  their  care  and  use,  such  as- 
will  apply  to  practical  handicraft  in  general.  In  a  word,  to  gain 
the  mastery  of  certain  mechanical  motions  and  operations  is  the 
grand  object  sought. 

To  accomplish  what  has  been  suggested,  the  Regency  of  the  Uni- 
versity should  be  memorialized,  and  through  them,  if  necessary,  the 
legislature,  for  such  action  and  appropriations  as  shall  place  this 
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mechanical  department  on  a  footing  with  the  best  in  the  country. 
As  to  the  staters  right  to  afiPord  such  instruction,  by  specisd  ap* 
propriation,  it  is  unquestioned.  In  support  of  this,  I  respectfully 
refer  you  to  Pres.  E.  E.  Whitens  concise  statement  of  the  points 
involved. 

As  leaders  and  guides  in  all  progressive  movements,  what  role  are 
our  Normal  Schools  to  sustain  in  this  educational  drama?  It  is 
safe  to  say  that,  as  at  Oshkosh,  the  kindergarten  training  should  be 
common  to  all  of  them.  The  moral  influence  of  its  occupations,  of 
the  activities  of  those  little  hands  stimulated  by  knowledge  get- 
ting, and  mental  force  developed,  is  not,  cannot  be  fully  appreciated. 
Here  both  pupil  and  pupil-teacher  imbibe  a  high  regard  for  labor 
and  the  laboring  classes,  which  in  itself  becomes  a  power  for  up- 
rooting the  sentiment  that  classes  all  human  labor  as  drudgery  and 
the  mechanical  arts  as  things  servile.  The  young  teacher  going 
out  from  his  alma  mater  imbued  with  these  industrial  ideas  can 
hardly  fail  to  sow  the  good  seed. 

The  course  of  drawing  in  these  schools  should  be  extended  so  as 
to  include  mechanical  and  technical  drawing.  Accompanying  this, 
at  least  one  elementary  treatise  on  shop  appliances  should  have 
place.  So  much  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  should  find  favor 
as  to  include  the  history  of  certain  inventions,  and  of  the  struggles 
and  triumphs  of  noted  mechanics  and  inventors.  Our  schools  and 
libraries  teem  with  biography  of  soldiers,  statesmen,  and  men  of 
ktters,  while  little  space  is  given  to  the  genius  of  the  forge  or  fac- 
tory. Elihu  Burritt  is  better  known  for  his  mastery  of  forty  lan- 
guages, than  for  the  excellencies  of  the  horse  shoe  he  forged. 

For  a  janitor  every  Normal  School  should  have  a  practical  me- 
chanic, assisted  by  a  man  to  do  the  roughest  work.  He  should  be  a 
person  familiar  with  both  theory  and  practice  in  working  in  wood. 
The  more  intelligence  and  versatility  he  possesses,  the  better.  In  a 
building  erected  for  the  purpose,  let  such  a  man  organize  a  list  of 
shops  sufficient  in  number,  at  least,  to  furnish  conveniences  for 
working  in  wood.  A  blacksmith  shop  for  the  simpler  kinds  of 
forging  would  prove  very  valuable.  These  shops  should  be  fully 
equipped  with  both  hand  and  machine  tools  of  improved  modern 
make.  In  the  management  of  these  shops  the  more  ingenious  stu- 
dents could  be  assigned  a  part.    For  lathe  work,  to  begin  with,  the 
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foot  lathe  would  serve  a  good  purpose;  but  an  engine,  aside  from 
its  utility  as  motive  power,  would  add  very  much  to  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  organization. 

In  these  shops,  at  certain  hours  each  day,  the  students  would  go 
for  instruction  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  department.  These 
working  hours  will  not  only  prove  a  healthful  relaxation  from  study, 
but  they  will  impart  a  breadth  and  practical  turn  of  mind  that 
books  and  study  alone  do  not  furnish. 

Few  will  deny  that  such  manual  training  in  connection  with 
mental  drill  will  yield  a  body  of  teachers  of  wider  resources  and 
greater  fertility  for  their  chosen  calling.  Who,  ere  this,  has  not 
realized  in  the  class  room  an  inconvenient  lack  of  observation  in 
the  direction  of  mechanics.  The  average  amount  of  mechanical 
knowledge  that  comes  to  the  lady  teacher  through  observation  is 
so  small  as  to  jeopardize  the  welfare  of  any  class  of  physics  placed 
in  her  charge.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  as  glorious  as  they 
are  rare. 

As  you  know,  it  has  long  been  urged  against  our  present  system 
that  in  their  results  our  schools  are  less  practical  than  the  old  time 
district  school.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  there  was  a  "  happy 
alternation  of  service  at  home  and  study  in  school."  To-day,  in  our 
towns  and  cities,  these,  to  a  large  extent,  still  exist  separate.  To 
become  the  self-reliant  business  man,  the  country  lad  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  city  boy.  Our  graded  schools  are  unfitting  our 
young  people  to  become  farmers,  mechanics  dni  domestics,  while 
they  are  supplying  more  lawyers,  doctors,  clerks,  etc.,  than  the 
world  has  need  of;  and  so  contributing  to  strengthen  the  sentiment 
which  regards  the  necessity  of  working  for  a  living,  on  farm,  in  fac- 
tory or  shop,  as  unfortunate,  if  not  dishonorable.  To  reunite  labor 
and  study  in  our  schools,  is  to  restore  our  civilization  to  a  healthy 
tone,  to  relieve  our  schools  of  the  charge  of  impracticability. 
This  is  the  problem  of  the  day. 

Observations  and  experiments  in  schools  of  our  eastern  cities 
seem  to  show  the  plan  to  be  feasible.  To  carry  it  out,  half-time 
schools  are  proposed,  where  pupils  study  a  half  day  and  work  a 
half  day.  Experiments  warrant  the  statement,  *^  that  school-time 
may  be  profitably  diverted  from  purely  intellectual  employments 
to  some  form  of  manual  occupation,  not  only  without  detriment  to 
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intellectual  culture,  but  as  a  factor  for  materially  increasing  itfr 
value." 

While  we  are  not  ready  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  change 
so  sweeping  as  its  warmest  advocates  suggest,  we  believe  it  posh 
sesses  merits  that  warrant  experiments  as  suggested  for  our  normal 
schools,  merits  that  will  bring  our  public  schools  closer  home  to 
the  hearts  of  our  people,  merits  of  magnetic  power  to  hold  our 
boys  longer  in  school,  to  bestow  upon  them  a  broader  and  more 
practical  manhood. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  reforms,  the  school  of  the  people  is  the 
hope  of  the  country.  The  effects  of  what  is  done  here  ramify  all 
other  grades  of  training.  If  the  graded  school  is  to  be  organized 
in  harmony  with  this  industrial  idea,  so  much  of  the  kindergarten 
training  should  be  engrafted  upon  it  as  it  can  profitably  cany. 
Just  how  much  and  what  part  of  that  system  shall  become  a  fac- 
tor of  the  common  school  training  must  be  determined  by  its  ex- 
perienced workers  and  staunch  advocates;  but  this  we  know,  that 
the  occupations,  the  manual  activities  of  the  kindergarten,  so 
pleasantly  associated  with  mental  development,  are  most  pertinent 
to  industrial  education.    Indeed  they  are  its  primary  principles. 

Quite  as  pertinen!;  to  this  training  is  industrial  drawing.  In  no 
part  of  the  course  of  study  should  it  be  omitted,  if  public  interest 
in  the  mechanic  arts  is  to  be  aroused  and  training  therein  brought 
into  favor.  If  it  cannot  have  a  distinct  recognition  in  the  daily 
programme,  let  it  share  the  time  with  penmanship. 

The  industries  of  the  people  in  their  varied  and  interesting  forms 
should  frequently  be  the  topic  of  conversation  between  pupil  and 
teacher.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  visit,  at  proper  times  and 
under  right  circumstances,  manufactories  of  different  kinds.  Bet- 
ter still,  if  teacher  and  pupil  together  visit  factory,  foundry,  forge 
and  mill. 

Through  these  simple  means  respect  for  labor  in  all  its  forms 
would  be  quickened,  while  many  a  boy,  who  now  passes  from  our 
high  school  to  a  state  of  educated  idleness  and  discontent,  would 
become  enamored  of  a  trade.  Who  can  contemplate  the  intricate 
machinery  of  the  age,  in  its  varied  and  perfect  motion,  and  resist 
the  feeling  of  respect  that  spontaneously  arises  within  him  — 
almost  amounting  to  veneration  —  for  the  mind  that  conceived  it. 
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as  well  as  for  him  who  adjusted  lis  parts?  Even  the  skill  of  the 
operatives  is  fascinating. 

The  literature  of  industries,  pleasiog  in  quality  and  attractive  in 
form,  should  here  also  have  place.  Our  children  should  know 
more  of  the  wonders  '^  of  the  mine,  the  furnace^  the  clang  of  the 
iron  mill,  and  other  innumerable  industries,  which,  more  than  any 
other  agencies,  have  made  our  civilization  what  it  is,  and  are  des« 
tined  to  achieve  wonders  yet  undreamed  of/^  I  would  retain  as 
mnch  of  calisthenics  as  tends  to  impart  ease  of  mechanical  motion. 

Were  I  a  school  commissioner  in  my  city  to-day,  another 
month  should  not  go  by  without  my  introducing  a  resolution  in 
the  interest  of  our  boys,  to  clear  the  decks  — in  this  case  the  deck 
should  be  in  the  hold — to  clear  the  decks  for  industrial  work. 
The  resolution  would  not  carry  at  first,  of  course  ;  but  a  periodical 
repetition  of  the  act  would  at  some  time  find  the  temper  of  the 
school  board  favorable,  and  manual  training  would  become  a  part 
of  our  legislation.  In  the  basement  of  our  high  schools  shops 
would  be  organized,  and  equipped  with  work-benches  and  tools. 
There,  some  part  of  each  day,  our  boys  of  twelve  years  and  up- 
wards should  go  for  instruction  from  a  practical  mechanic.  There 
they  should  learn  to  saw  to  a  line,  plane  to  a  line,  to  hammer,  to 
^uare,  to  measure,  to  form  a  tenon,  to  make  a  joint. 

You  declare  our  position  extreme.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  if  only  in 
the  interest  of  our  idle  boys,  rapidly  growing  to  a  dependent,  pos- 
sibly to  a  worthless  manhood,  such  a  position  is  excusable  if  not 
laudable.  When  industrial  education  is  considered  in  all  its 
bearings,  such  a  charge  does  not  lie  against  this  view  of  it. 

Possibly  you  revolt  at  the  thought  of  assuming  that  which  ap- 
parently promises  to  add  to  the  burden  and  complexity  of  our 
curricula,  already  overburdened  aud  too  complex.  We  predict 
that  this  industrial  feature  will  prove  a  keen  blade  to  lop  o^  the 
superfluities  of  studies  you  here  yesterday  so  loudly  condemned, 
and  so  tend  to  simplify,  and  thereby  gain  time  to  incorporate  into 
the  lives  of  our  children  habits  of  industry,  of  greater  observation, 
of  bodily  motions,  that  later  in  life  shall  have  great  commercial 
value  While  this  form  of  training  shall  afford  pupils  the  means 
of  securing  bread,  it  shall  therewith  place  them  in^  possession  of 
many  of  the  ^*  higher  treasures  of  human  existence." 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  moment  that  the  subject  of  industrial 
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is  presented  at  a  time  when  the  influence  of  the  Bcliool  men 
eraallf  acknowledged.  When  before  has  the  anthorit;  of 
Imaster  been  so  highly  respected,  his  auegestions  so  readily 
Formerly  a  presiding  genius  of  the  school  room  simply, 
vades  every  walk  in  life,  every  grade  of  society-  Even  in 
ty  of  the  home,  he  is  the  standard  of  reference  and  is 
^  on  all  occasions.  Let  the  teacher  suggest  that  manoal 
ealthfal,  labor  is  honorable;  let  him  propose  a  plan  to 
)  record,  to  exhibit  whatever  of  handicraft  they  may 
need  at  home  during  their  school  days,  and  five  hundred 
espond  ts  the  call,  and  seven  hnndred  specimens  of  their 
ire  placed  on  exhibition.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils 
I,  the  interest  of  parents  excited.  Again  let  it  be  known 
B  close  of  another  year  a  like  display  will  be  made,  and 
indred  yoathfal  exhibitors  become  a  thousand  enthusias- 
butors,  promising  an  industrial  exhibit  surpassing  any 
Efort.  This  is  practical  mannal  training  simplified, 
lome,  utilized  for  the  formation  of  habits  of  industry  in 
t  manhood  cannot  shake  off  nor  resist. 
0  these  conditions,  so  favorable  to  wide-spread  usefulness, 
!r's  keener  appreciation  of  his  responsibilities,  his  more 
preparation  for  his  work,  his  better  methods,  in  short, 
T  respectability  every  way,  have  largely  contributed,  we 
overlook  the  part  taken  by  the  courts  of  our  state  in 
ution.  By  their  decrees  the  teacher  is  in  the  place  of 
t,  his  authority  is  co-equal  with  the  parental  to  coerce 
)l.  Happily,  having  this  authority,  he  has  little  need  to 
Comparatively,  school  is  a  paradise,  pupils  a  delight. 
:  as  be  shall  exercise  this  authority  judiciously,  so  long 
II  continue  industrious  and  progressive,  so  long  shall  he 
0  rise  in  the  scale  of  importance  for  the  furtherance  of 
jrtant  work. 

of  the  questions  presented  for  your  consideration  in  the 
listory  of  this  Association  does  not  record  one  of  greater 
i  than  this.  Its  character  is  such  as  does  not  admit  of 
ihrust  aside.  It  will  confront  us  at  every  turn  until  it 
e  attention  it  claims  and  deserves.  The  leaven  is  work- 
he  country  is  rapidly  becoming  permeated.  Industrial 
—  what  will  you  do  about  il? 
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Bead  at  the  Annnal  Meeting  of  the  Coanty  SnperintendentB,  Madison,  Dec.  88,  183SK. 

BY  BUPT.  J.  T.  FLAVIN,  WATBRTOWN. 

The  county  superintendency,  inaugurated  in  Wisconsin  in  1861, 
and  the  permanency  of  which  was  for  some  years  problematical, 
seems  now  to  be  a  well  grounded  fixture  in  our  educational  system. 

From  the  first  it  had  its  enemies,  and  but  few  of  those  accus- 
tomed to  filling  the  position  of  town  superintendent  are  credited 
with  being  friendly  to  the  change  or  capable  of  seeing  any  virtue 
in  it. 

It  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  much  adverse  criticism,  and 
vrhen  there  has  been  a  dearth  of  other  themes,  the  system  and  those 
who  administered  it  were  the  targets  against  which  many  a  hostile 
shot  was  directed. 

Intelligent  criticism  is  always  desirable,  but  it  has  frequently 
savored  of  exaggeration. 

The  duties  incident  to  the  position  of  superintendent  are  many 
and  onerous,  and  toward  the  successful  discharge  of  which  much 
physical  as  well  as  mental  strength  is  required,  and  the  exercise  of 
tact,  judgment  and  common^sense  are  constantly  demanded. 

The  persons  who  in  full  and  rounded  measure  possess  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  the  qualifications  that  go  toward  making  the  ideal 
superintendent,  are  not  so  numerous  as  we  are  liable  to  suppose, 
and  the  efficiency  engaged  in  the  work,  perhaps,  averages  relatively 
as  high  as  in  other  departments. 

The  constant  agitation  for  change  in  different  respects  has  per- 
haps interfered  with  our  making  the  best  possible  use  of  what  we 
have;  and  I  have  often  thought  that  more  of  our  time  when  to* 
gather  in  convention,  could  be  profitably  spent  in  the  consideration 
of  what  we  have,  and  how  best  to  utilize  it. 

The  great  diversity  of  practice  now  in  vogue  with  superintend- 
ents could  be  harmonized,  a  better  understanding  reached,  and 
each  would  enjoy  the  views  and  experience  of  many  engaged  in 
the  same  line  of  work,  necessarily  resulting  in  much  good. 

As  the  county  superintendent  is  required  to  divide  his  county 
into  inspection  districts  for  certain  purposes,  it  seems  to  me  it 
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would  be  well  for  the  state  superintendent  to  similarly  divide  the 
state,  in  which  meetings  of  the  superintendents  of  the  counties 
composing  the  same  could  be  held  at  regular  intervals  by  the  state 
superintendent. 

By  this  means  the  state  department  would  be  brought  into  closer 
and  more  friendly  relations  with  the  county,  and  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  best  methods  for  county  superintendents  to  adopt  in 
the  practical  discharge  of  their  duties  could  be  given  specific  atten- 
tion. If  there  are  office  duties  that  would  interfere  with  the  carrying 
out  of  this  scheme,  I  would  favor  relieving  the  state  superintendent 
of  them. 

Those  meetings  could  be  quite  informal  and  an  opportunity 
offered  for  the  consultation  and  the  free  interchange  of  views,  and 
I  suspect  that  we  all  feel  the  need  at  times  of  some  wise  counsel  in 
our  line  of  dufcy. 

It  may  be  that  we  are  not  so  much  in  need  of  something  new, 
as  of  making  an  intelligent  use  of  what  is  at  our  disposal. 

As  the  teacher  is  so  is  the  school,  is,  perhaps,  not  more  true, 
than,  as  the  superintendent  is  so  is  the  teacher. 

I  apprehend  that  very  few  persons  engaged  in  the  superintend- 
ency,  especially  in  the  larger  and  more  populous  counties  of  our 
state,  have  been  satisfied  with  what  they  were  able  to  accomplish 
in  certain  branches  of  the  work  incident  to  their  position. 

Doubtless  the  least  satisfactory  feature  is  the  matter  of  school 
visitation,  both  as  to  length  of  time  and  frequency  of  visits;  but 
if  we  can  be  instrumental  in  creating  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  well 
qualified  teachers,  and,  also,  help  supply  teachers  well  qualified, 
there  will  not  be  the  same  occasion  to  lament  our  inability  to  visit 
schools  as  frequently  as  we  could  wish;  as  it  is  not  the  .schools  in 
charge  of  our  better  class  of  teachers  that  call  for  our  inspection, 
but;  those  entrusted  to  youth  and  inexperience. 

After  a  superintendent  has  made  a  circuit  among  his  schools,  he 
is  usually  but  too  conscious  of  the  fact  that  many  teachers  are 
sadly  out  of  place,  and  that  the  average  efficiency  of  the  school 
<^ould  be  materially  improved  by  a  reappointment  of  teachers.  The 
force  of  this  statement,  I  think,  every  one  engaged  in  the  work 
will  appreciate.  After  a  little  experience  in  this  respect,  it  is 
within  our  power  to  do  much  to  prevent  a  misplacement  of  teach- 
-ers,  by  timely  suggestions  to  them,  and,  also,  to  district  officers. 
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The  time  is  quite  remote  when  the  attraction  to  teach  the  aver- 
age district  school  will  be  sufficiently  great  to*  induce  a  really  good 
teacher  to  continue  very  long  in  charge  of  one.  The  frequent 
change  of  teachers  is  one  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  the  schools 
in  the  rural  districts,  but,  at  present,  this  is  inevitable,  however 
much  we  may  deplore  the  fact.  How  to  hold  advanced  ground,  is 
quite  a  problem  for  superintendents  to  solve. 

As  our  teaching  force  is  liberally  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the 
scholars  of  the  leading  schools  under  our  care,  we  act  unwisely  if 
we  fail  to  take  a  special  and  active  interest  in  strengthening  that 
class  of  schools,  by  studiously  and  systematically  endeavoring  to 
have  them  placed  in  the  hands  of  efficient  instructors.  I  know 
that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  incalculable  good  in  this  direction, 
not  only  for  the  people  of  the  districts  where  the  schools  are  lo- 
cated, but  also  for  the  people  of  other  districts,  whose  teachers  will 
be  prepared  and  furnished  by  this  class  of  schools. 

If  we  shall  help  to  build  up  a  good  school  here  and  there  in  our 
counties^  we  will  have  done  a  good  work,  as  one  good  school  exer- 
cises a  most  salutary  influence  on  others,  as  well  as  on  the  cause  of 
education  in  general. 

As  a  teacher,  in  order  to  realize  all  possibilities,  must  have  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  his  pupils,  so  &  superintendent  must  earn 
the  confidence  and  good  opinion  of,  at  least,  the  better  class  of 
teachers,  and  also  of  the  intelligence  of  his  district. 

This  is  freely  given  if  merited,  but  we  are  sometimes  disap- 
pointed in  the  failure  of  those  of  whom  much  was  expected. 

Persons  of  high  scholarly  attainments  often  fail  to  meet  reason- 
able expectations  as  superintendents,  owing,  not  infrequently,  no 
doubt,  to  a  too  hasty  attempt  to  innovate  or  revolutionize,  or  to 
the  arbitrary  exercise  of  authority,  thereby  generating  unkind 
feeling  which  tends  to  frustrate  the  best  of  intentions. 

Harmony  between  teachers  and  superintendent  is  most  desirable, 
and  really  essential  in  order  to  accomplish  the  best  results;  and 
it  would  seem  as  though  much  of  the  friction  we  at  times  observe 
could  be  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  wise  discretion. 

In  the  direction  of  awakening  an  interest  in  educational  matters, 
and  leading  teachers  to  strive  to  improve  their  qualifications,  a  su- 
perintendent can  exercise  a  great  and  far-reaching  influence,  and 
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the  especial  occasions  well  cdculated  to  do  so,  are  examinations, 
associations,  and  institutes. 

The  efiPect  of  institutes  in  this  respect  has  always  seemed  to  me 
one  of  its  best  fruits,  as  teachers  go  from  such  more  aspiring  and 
determined  on  self-improvement. 

The  zeal,  energy,  and  devotion  which  a  superintendent  mani- 
fests in  his  work,  will  be  reflected  by  his  teachers,  and  any  indif- 
ference, slackness,  or  diminution  of  interest  on  his  part,  will 
quickly  develop  its  demoralizing  effects. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  a  superintendent  should  know  his 
duties,  and  knowing  them,  should  honestly,  fearlessly  and  impar- 
tially perform  them,  without  fear  or  favor,  recognizing,  and  so 
far  as  in  his  power,  rewarding  true  worth  and  merit  wherever 
found,  and  never  allowing  himself  to  be  influenced  by  un  worthier 
considerations. 

Where  such  a  rule  of  action  prevails,  and  a  superintendent  is 
properly  equipped  and  well  adapted  for  his  work,  the  possibilities 
for  good  are  unlimited. 

Communicating  his  enthusiasm  to  his  teachers,  they  will  ap- 
proach their  work  in  the  proper  spirit,  and  with  his  county  dotted 
with  such  agents  cheerfully  laboring  and  cooperating  with  him, 
the  cause  of  education  cannot  be  otherwise  than  prosperous  and 
progressive. 
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MISS  SNOW'S  EXPERIMENT. 


MART  ALLEN  WEST. 


Miss  Snow  was  in  despair.  Before  her  lay  a  pile  of  compositions 
of  the  usual  school-girl  and  school-boy  type,  whose  subjects,  also 
of  the  usual  type,  ranged  through  metaphysics  and  meteorology; 
from  "  Faith,"  "  Hope,"  and  "  Charity,"  to  "  Spring,"  "  Summer," 
and  "  Winter."  Such  a  writing-from-a-sense-of-duty  air  pervaded 
the  whole!    Scarce  one  real,  genuine  child-thought  among  them. 

"  I  don't  wonder  they  hate  to  write  compositions,"  she  said,  "  if 
they  think  they  must  write  such  bookish  things  as  these.  Bat  I 
know  there  must  be  a  more  excellent  way,  if  only  we  could  find 
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it  Children  love  to  talk,  why  shouldn't  they  love  to  write.  But 
I  seldom  find  boys  or  girls  in  their  teens  who  are  able  to  evolve 
ideas  out  of  their  own  consciousness.  We  begin  at  the  wrong 
end;  we  ought  to  help  them  accumulate  ideas  by  teaching  them 
to  observe  and  to  think,  before  we  require  them  to  write.  But 
how?  that's  the  question."  Miss  Snow's  head  went  down  on  the 
sofa  pillow,  and  for  half  an  hour  she  kept  up  a  terrible  thinking. 
Then,  springing  up  with  a  triumphant  ^'  I  have  it,"  she  went  to 
work. 

How  she  did  work  for  the  next  two  weeks!  Libraries  were  ran- 
sacked,  every  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  encyclopaedia  consulted; 
even  the  Bible  yielded  fruit  to  reward  her  search.  She  coaxed  the 
professor  into  telling  her  all  he  knew  about  her  subject,  and  into 
lending  her  some  of  hb  choicest  specimens  and  chemicals. 

She  told  her  scholars  they  need  make  no  preparations  for 
rhetorical  exercises  that  week,  except  to  bring  pencil  and  paper. 
"What  are  we  to  do?"  they  asked.  "Come  and  see,"  she  said, 
laughingly,  and  that  was  all  they  could  get  out  of  her.  Of 
course,  they  were  all  ^^  dying  to  know,"  and  she  let  them  die, 
knowing  it  was  not  dangerous.  Their  curiosity  was  not  lessened 
by  what  they  saw  on  her  table,  as  they  came  trooping  in  that 
memorable  Friday  afternoon.  First  was  a  decanter,  with  a 
greenish-yellow  fluid  in  it,  and  beside  it  a  glass,  like  a  wine-glass, 
only  largejT.  "  I  wonder  if  it's  a  new  kind  of  wine,  and  she  is 
going  to  give  us  all  a  drink,"  said  Ned,  the  irrepressible;  but  the 
rest  were  shocked  at  such  an  idea  in  connection  with  their  teetotal 
teacher.  Then  there  was  a  stone,  at  least  it  looked  like  a  stone  on 
one  side,  but  when  it  was  turned  around  the  children  were  not  sure, 
it  sparkled  so  like  bits  of 'glass,  all  stuck  in  edgewise;  then  there 
was  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  with  some  queer- looking  bits  of  stick 
in  it;  a  box  shut  so  tight  that  even  their  sharp  eyes  could  not  see 
what  was  in  it;  and  a  salt-cellar,  filled  with  salt. 

"  As  you  like  to  talk  better  than  you  do  to  write,"  she  said,  "  we 
will  talk  to-day  instead  of  writing." 

Taking  up  the  salt-cellar,  she  continued,  "  We  will  talk  about 
salt."  "Pshaw!"  exclaimed  Johnny,  ''we  know  all  about  that 
and  can  tell  it  all  in  two  minutes."  "  How  many  of  you  think 
so?  "  said  Miss  Snow,  for  reasons  of  her  own,  wisely  ignoring  his 
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lack  of  politeness.  Three-fourths  of  the  scholars  raised  their 
hands;  but,  as  usual,  those  who  really  did  know  the  most,  kept 
still. 

"  Well,  Johnny,  tell  me  all  you  know  about  salt.'* 

"  Why,  its  just  salt,  and  good  to  season  victuals,  and  keep  meat 
from  spoiling." 

''And  to  give  cows  to  make  butter  come  quick,"  added  Tom, 
who  often  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  chum.  That  was  the  extent 
of  their  knowledge,  and  the  majority  didn't  seem  to  know  much 
more.    At  least,  if  they  did,  they  did  not  know  how  to  tell  it. 

Miss  Snow  poured  some  water  into  the  glass,  and  dropped  in 
some  salt,    "  What  now?" 

"  Why  it  dissolves,  of  course." 

"  What  do  we  say  of  anything  when  it  dissolves?  "  "  We  say  it 
is  soluble,"  answered  thoughtful  little  Emma.  *'  Then,  that  is  one 
of  the  properties  of  salt;  let  us  write  it  on  the  board,  under 
'  properties,'  and  see  how  many  others  we  can  find."  She  then 
threw  some  salt  on  the  fire,  and  it  spluttered  and  frisked  around  at 
a  wonderful  rate.  "  Oh!  Miss  Snow,  what  makes  it  do  that?  "  ex- 
claimed Sam.  ''Because  there  is  water  in  each  little  grain,"  she 
replied.  "  When  anything  acts  like  that,  while  burning,  we  say  it 
decrepitates;  that's  a  new  word,  and  a  hard  one,  but  I  will  put  it 
on  the  board,  so  you  can  learn  it." 

Now  she  took  up  the  stone  and  held  it  so  that  the  strong  sun- 
light fell  on  the  crystals.  "Beautiful!"  "Pretty!"  "Splendid!" 
chorused  the  children.  "  Tes,  and  this  is  salt,  too,  just  as  it  is  dug 
from  the  earth.  This  piece  came  from  Louisiana.  Before  the 
war,  nobody  knew  there  was  more  than  one  place  in  America 
where  rock-salt  was  found  —  that  is  in  Virginia;  but  during  the 
war  the  rebels  were  shut  off  from  all  the  old  salt-works,  and  in 
hunting  for  salt  discovered  this  bed.  There  is  one  other  place  in 
our  country  where  rock-salt  is  found,  on  Salmon  River,  Oregon^ 
and  that  is  all;  most  of  our  salt  comes  from  springs.  Now  tell  me 
what  we  call  a  structure  like  this,  made  up  of  crystals."  "  Crys- 
talline." "  That's  right;  we  will  put  that  down  among  the  prop- 
erties." She  then  took  from  the  box  a  beautiful  crystal,  three 
inches  long  and  half  as  wide.  It  looked  clear  as  glass,  and  as  she 
held  it  between  herself  and  them,  the  children  could  see  Miss 
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Snow's  bright  eyes  through  it;  thus  they  learned  that  salt  was 
transparent,  though  they  had  hard  work  to  believe  that  this  beau** 
tiful  crystal  was  nothing  but  pure  salt.  She  then  showed  them 
that  what  glass  is  to  light,  salt  is  to  heat — transmitting  it  per- 
fectly; so  they  learned  the  meaning  of  diathermanous.  Thus  they 
went  on  till  the  list  of  properties  had  run  up  to  ten.  Every  eye 
was  now  sparkling,  and  even  Johnny  was  forced  to  confess,  away 
down  in  his  heart,  where  nobody  would  know  it,  that  he  did  not 
know  quite  all  about  common  salt. 

"Now  let  us  see  of  what  salt  is  made,''  said  Miss  Snow;  "  who 
can  tell?  "  "  Out  of  water,  I  suppose,"  said  Jimmy.  Of  course,  all 
laughed  at  this  answer,  but  none  could  give  any  better.  "  I  did^ 
not  suppose  you  could  tell,"  she  said,  "  so  I  will  tell  you."  She 
held  up  the  decanter  and  the  wide-mouthed  bottle,  saying: 
^^  These  are  the  parents  of  our  salt;  it  doesn't  resemble  its  parents 
much,  does  it?  it  is  not  the  least  like  either  of  them.  This  gas  in 
the  decanter —  for  it  is  gas,  only  it  is  dissolved  in  water  to  keep  it 
from  running  away  from  us  —  is  chlorine;  you  see  its  greenish- 
yellow  color." 

"I  thought  gases  didn't  have  any  color,"  broke  in  Tommy. 
^'  Most  gases  do  not;  but  this  has,  you  see;  it  has  a  repulsive  odor^ 
and  if  you  would  breathe  it,  it  would  kill  you.  Taking  all 
together,  it  isn't  a  very  agreeable  person  to  deal  with,  this  father 
of  common  salt.  And  the  mother  is  a  queer  sort  of  body,  too. 
Here  she  is,"  holding  up  the  bottle  with  the  queer  little  sticks  in 
it; ""  sodium  is  her  name.  She  looks  as  demure  as  can  be,  but  if  I 
put  her  in  water  she  will  act  as  though  she  were  bewitched.  She 
will  dance  around  faster  than  you  can,  even  if  some  of  you  do  have 
your  brains  in  your  heels;  then  a  blue  smoke  will  arise,  and  the 
next  thing  you  know  the  water  will  be  on  fire,  actually  burning." 
While  talking,  Miss  Snow  had  refilled  the  glass  with  water,  and 
fished  up  one  of  the  little  sticks  with  her  penknife;  now  she  cut 
off  a  piece  and  dropped  it  in  the  water.  It  behaved  excitedly,  as 
she  said  it  would,  and  the  children  were  wild  with  delight;  first  the 
steam  and  smoke  ascended,  and  the  room  was  filled  with  a  stifling 
odor. 

"  If  the  water  were  warm,  it  would  blaze,"  she  said.  "  Oh,  let 
me  get  some  warm  water,"  exclaimed  Bena.    Away  she  ran  home, 
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just  across  the  way,  and  soon  returned  with  a  cup  of  hot  water. 
Miss  Snow  dropped  a  bit  of  sodium  into  it,  and  it  blazed  up  bril- 
liantly, bursting  into  a  hundred  pieces.  But,  alas  for  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  amateur  chemist!  Miss  Snow  was  bending  over 
the  cup,  and  one  of  the  fragments  of  soda  lodged  in  her  eye,  and 
there  burned  itself  away  into  soda.  The  pain  was  intense;  bat 
dreading  the  confusion  among  the  scholars  should  she  make  any 
*'fuss,"  she  pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  throbbing  eye  and 
kept  bravely  on.  But  she  had  enough  of  experimenting,  so  she 
told  the  children  they  must  take  her  word  for  it  —  that  chlorine 
and  sodium  put  together  make  salt. 

"  Now  where  is  salt  found?"  she  asked,  writing  "  Location,"  on 
the  board.  The  scholars  now  thought  to  better  purpose,  and  soon 
a  long  list  was  made  out,  including  twent-three  of  our  own  states 
and  territories.  Next  she  wrote,  "  How  salt  occurs,"  and  under  this 
head  came,  *''  In  the  ocean,  in  plains,  in  deep  mines,  and  in  springs.** 

^^  If  we  would  take  all  the  salt  out  of  the  ocean,  and  pile  it  into 
mountains,"  said  Miss  Snow,  ^^  it  would  make  a  range  as  high  as 
the  Alps,  and  five  times  as  long.'*  She  told  them  of  the  beautiful 
mountain  of  pure  salt,  rising,  white  and  polished,  from  the  plain  of 
Gardona,  Spain,  and  of  the  immense  salt  plains  of  South  America 
and  Asia.  ^^  As  we  approach  these  salt-fields,"  she  said,  "  the  char- 
acter of  vegetation  changes,  for  you  know  our  grasses  and  most  of 
our  plants  will  not  grow  where  there  is  salt.  But  some  kinds,  like 
our  asparagus  and  the  English  saltwort,  like  salt;  we  call  such, 
saline  plants.  As  we  enter  these  fields,  we  first  find  saline  plants, 
but  gradually  even  they  disappear,  till  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
except  salt,  salt,  everywhere.  Bat  now,  when  there  are  no  real 
plants,  the  salt  itself  makes  mimic  ones,  just  as  the  frost  does  on 
the  window-pane,  after  it  has  killed  all  the  flowers,  arranging  itself 
into  ferns  and  shrubs,  leaves  and  flowers.  Sometimes  the  mirage 
—  what  is  a  mirage,  Mitty?  "  Mitty  was  in  the  physical  geography 
classyso  he  could  tell  all  about  it,  after  which  Miss  Snow  continued, 
"  The  mirage  makes  these  dry  salt  plains  seem  covered  with  water, 
like  great  lakes.  Sometimes  the  wind,  from  a  sand  desert  near, 
sweeps  overihe  salt  plain,  bearing  with  it  a  fine  red  sand,  which  it 
scatters  over  the  salt,  making  the  plain  look  like  a  petrified  ocean 
of  blood.  Sometimes  these  plains  are  wet,  salt  marshes  — the  most 
desolate  regions  on  earth. 
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"  What  is  the  next  way  in  which  salt  occurs?  "  "  In  deep  mines/' 
chorused  a  dozen  voices.  ^^  Do  you  know  where  the  most  wonder- 
ful mines  are?"  "In  Poland,"  said  Ellen;  "  1  read  all  about  them 
in  an  old  Harper's  Monthly.  Such  beautiful  things!  Great  galle- 
ries and  cathedrals,  and  kings  and  queens,  and  a  great  lake,  and 
thrones  and  fireworks,  and  arches  and  pillars,  all  made  out  of  salt." 
^^  Especially  the  lakes  and  fireworks,"  said  Miss  Snow,  laughing. 
Ellen  blushed  from  folly,  but  Miss  Snow's  "  of  course  I  know  you 
don't  mean  that,"  reassured  her.  ^^  I  am  glad  you  read  the  maga- 
zines, Nellie;  you  will  find  more  about  salt  in  an  old  number  of 
Putnam^  April,  1869, 1  belieye;  I  wish  you  could  all  read  both  these 
articles."  Miss  Snow  looked  at  her  watch.  ^^  I  see  we  shall  not 
have  time  now  to  talk  about  salt  springs,  the  way  in  which  salt 
usually  occurs  in  this  country,  nor  of  the  various  ways  in  which  it 
is  obtained  from  springs  and  mines.  I  intended  to  tell  you  this, 
and  also  about  the  various  uses  of  salt,  some  of  which  I  presume 
you  never  suspected;  also,  about  what  salt  is  the  symbol  of,  and  of 
the  sacredness  in  which  it  has  been  held  from  the  earliest  ages. 
Tarn  to  Lev.  2:13,  and  you  will  find  that  Ood  himself  commands 
its  use  in  sacrifices.    Most  heathen  nations  use  it  thus." 

^*May  I  ask  a  question,  please?"  said  Julia.  ^^ Certainly." 
*^  What  do  the  expressions  ^  above  the  salt '  and  ^  below  the  salt  * 
signify?  I  came  across  them  in  Walter  Scott's  works,  and  I  don't 
know  what  they  mean."  *'  I  am  glad  you  asked  the  question,  Julia. 
In  those  old  times  of  which  Scott  wrote,  the  lord  with  his  knights 
and  retainers  all  sat  at  one  long  table,  spread  in  their  great  dining 
hall.  At  the  head  sat  the  lord;  those  highest  in  rank  or  in  favor  sat 
next)  and  so  on;  thus  the  lower  end  of  the  table  was  occupied  by 
the  humbler  retainers  and  servants.  A  huge  salt-cellar  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  table,  separating  the  noble  from  the  menial  re- 
tainers; so, '  above  the  salt '  came  to  signify  the  place  of  honor,  and 
*  below  the  salt '  the  reverse."  '*  And  '  our  individual  salts '  may 
show  that  now  all  men  are  equal,  for,  as  each  one  has  his  own, 
there  can  be  no  'above'  or  '  below '  the  salt,"  said  wise  Theodore. 

''  An  excellent  idea,"  responded  Miss  Snow.  "  Now  who  can  tell 
ne  what  this  phrase  means, '  the  salt  has  lost  its  savor.'  Our  salt 
cannot  lose  its  savor,  how  could  that  of  Palestine?"  Nobody 
could  tell.    ^'  Well,  study  upon  it  awhile  and  tell  me  Monday* 
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are  some  more  queetions  yoa  may  think  about.  Re^d  vhat 
says  about  salt  in  Col.  4:6,  and  tell  me  what  he  means.  And 
nay  tell  me  what  kind  of  salt  '  Attic  salt '  is." 
low,  how  many  of  you  have  learned  anything  this  afternoon?" 
r  hand  went  op  like  a  Qaiih.  "  Bow  many  want  to  tell  me 
yon  have  learned?"  "  I,"  came  from  forty  voices.  "  Yoa, 
."  "I've  learned  what  'above  the  salt'  means."  "Tve 
ed  what  salt  is  made  of,"  said  Benny.  "  I've  learned  where 
lund,"  said  Mary.  "  I've  learned  not  to  bend  over  spluttering 
8,  for  fear  I  may  burn  my  eyes  out,"  said  Robbie.  "  Good  for 
"I've  learned  that  too,"  Baid  Miss  Snow  laughing;  "  but  I 
I  had  learned  it  a  little  sooner." 

low,  if  you  all  talk  at  once,  I  cannot  hear  you,  and  if  you  talk 
t  a  time  it  will  take  you  all  night  to  tell  me  all  you  know,  bo 
nay  write  down  on  your  papers  what  you  would  like  to  tell 
Write  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  when  you  have  a  page  written, 
your  hand." 

ary  head  was  bent  over  the  desk;  each  band  scribbling  away 
lar  life.  One,  two,  three  minutes  passed  and  no  sound  was 
but  the  scratching  of  pencils.  Then  up  went  one  band, 
nother,  and  another.  "  Good,  keep  on;  write  another  page," 
fiss  Snow.  Thus  the  work  went  on  forfilteen minutes,  when 
Snow  tapped  the  bell  for  them  to  stop  writing,  and  collect  the 

9. 

h  don't  take  mine,  it  is  scribbled  so  horridly!"  exclaimed  firm 
Lusie.  "No  matter  for  that;"  said  her  teacher.  "Of  course, 
au't  help  scribbling  when  you  write  so  fast.  You  may  have 
papers  Monday,  and  make  them  as  proper  as  you  choose;  but 
:  want  to  see  them  just  as  they  are." 

is  is  how  Miss  Snow  taught  her  scholars  to  write  compositions, 
ut  their  suspecting  they  were  doing  anything  so  dreadful, 
low  Miss  Snow  gets  compositions  which  are  the  delight  of  her 
—  Practical  Teacher. 


s  true  order  of  learning  should  be:  First,  what  is  necessary; 
1,  what  is  useful;  third,  what  is  ornamental.  To  reverse  this 
ia  like  beginning  to  build  at  the  top  of  the  edifice. —  \Ex. 
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NECESSITY  OF  RIGHT  EARLY  TRAINING. 

BT  HON.  JOHN  W.  DICKINBOK 

When  the  child  begins  to  live  his  spiritual  life,  his  mind  has  no 
facility  in  the  exertion  of  its  active  power,  nor  has  it  any  tendency 
to  act  in  any  particular  manner. 

-  As  soon  as  the  mind  exercises  itself  in  thinking,  feeling,  and 
choosing,  it  begins  to  acquire  a  facility  in  performing  these  acts, 
and  there  will  accompany  the  facility  an  inclination  to  continue  to 
do  what  is  easily  done.  This  facility  and  inclination  constitute 
habit. 

We  say  of  very  young  children  that  their  mental  faculties  are 
nndeyeloped,  meaning  that  they  have  not  yet  formed  habits  of  act- 
ing. The  capacity  of  the  mind  for  forming  habits,  renders  mental 
development  possible. 

The  one  cause  of  development  of  the  faculties  is  exercise.  From 
this  may  be  derived  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  true 
method  of  teaching.  From  the  same  truth  may  also  be  derived  an 
idea  of  the  importance  of  right  early  training. 

If  the  powers  are  developed  by  use,  it  follows  that  a  method  of 
teaching  must  be  devised  which  will  present  right  occasions  for 
their  proper  exercise. 

As  the  kind  and  degree  of  activity  the  mind  exerts  during  the 
early  developing  period  of  its  existence,  determine  its  character,  it 
most  be  placed  in  care  of  a  skillful  director  from  the  first. 

He  will  study  to  find,  if  possible,  what  ideas  the  mind  in  its  early 
existence  is  adapted  to  form,  what  emotions  its  natural  activity 
will  produce,  and  what  choices  its  natural  acts  of  thinking  and 
feeling  will  prompt  it  to  make. 

No  unnatural  interference  by  a  controlling  power  must  be  al- 
lowed to  defeat  the  ends  which  nature  has  planned  for  the  child  to 
secure  for  himself. 

There  is  a  period  in  every  child^s  early  life  that  the  educator 
should  improve  in  promoting  the  physical  growth  of  the  young  be- 
ing placed  under  his  care. 

At  first  the  child  is  to  live  a  physical  life,  and  be  controlled  in 
his  movements  largely  by  the  animal  principle  of  action.  At  this 
time  ideas  will  spring  up  in  his  mind  as  the  material  world  is 
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brought  in  contact  with  his  senses.  His  emotions  will  be  sympa- 
thetic rather  than  rational,  and  his  acts  will  owe  their  origin  to  the 
impulses  of  his  nature  rather  than  to  his  reason.  But  notwith- 
standing all  this,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  infant  mind 
will  begin  to  take  on  its  character  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  more  it- 
self in  producing  its  mental  states. 

For  this  reason  the  spontaneous  actiyity  of  childhood  should  be 
directed,  not  forced,  but  simply  directed,  into  those  forms  which 
will  produce  some  useful  elementary  knowledge,  or  at  least  a  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  lay  the  3ure  foundation  of  a  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  all  the  faculties. 

We  need,  then,  a  system  of  training  which  shall  precede  the  for- 
mal processes  to  which  the  child  is  usually  subjected  on  entering 
the  primary  school.  The  true  kindergarten  seems  to  offer  this 
training. 

I  say  a  true  kindergarten;  for,  unless  kindergarten  training  is 
philosophical  in  its  nature  and  methods,  it  will  be  adapted  to  do  more 
harm  than  can  be  done  by  the  application  of  unnatural  training  in 
any  one  of  our  present  system  of  schools. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  infant  mind  yields  readily  to  ex- 
ternal influences,  and  that  early  impressions  are  everlasting. 

For  these  reasons,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  youthful  powers 
are  not  checked  in  their  spontaneous  growth  by  arbitrary  control, 
nor  stimulated  to  premature  activity  by  unnatural  incentives,  nor 
suffered  to  become  warped  in  their  character  by  neglect  to  direct 
them  to  a  proper  and  healthful  exercise. 

The  young  yield  readily  to  authority,  and  are  directed  easily  by 
example.  It  follows  that  those  who  are  to  direct  youthful  develop- 
ment toward  intellectual  and  moral  character  must  themselves  be 
what  they  would  have  their  pupils  become. 

They  should  be  so  acquainted  with  the  laws  in  accordance  with 
which  the  infant  powers  unfold  themselves,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  co-operate  with  nature  by  removing  all  artificial  obstructions, 
and  supplying  the  conditions  to  a  natural  and  easy  development. 

We  are  yet  hardly  aware,  in  this  country,  of  how  much  conse- 
<)uence  it  is  to  the  future  progress  of  the  child,  that  he  be  permitted 
from  the  first  to  grow  up  in  the  presence  of  wise  and  good  in- 
structors. 
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If  the  children  from  their  earliest  years  are  the  objects  of  right 
influences,  and  are  led  to  the  natural  exercise  of  their  faculties,  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  they  will  become  fitted  for  a  happy  and 
successful  life. 

When  the  child  enters  the  primary  school,  he  will  be  put  to  read- 
ing, spelling,  constructing  words  into  simple  sentences  and  his  sen- 
tences into  simple  discourse.  He  will  combine  numbers,  practice 
singing  and  drawing,  and  have  presented  to  him  a  systematic  course 
of  lessons  on  the  qualities  of  objects.  He  will  be  made  subject  to 
such  rules  of  conduct  as  have  for  their  object  the  right  activity  of 
the  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will, —  such  activity  as  should  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  power  of  complete  self-control. 

For  this  work,  the  child,  if  possible,  should  have  a  previous 
preparation. 

Without  violence  to  his  youthful  nature,  he  may  be  so  directed 
in  those  exercises  that  have  amusement  for  their  end,  as  to  enter, 
at  about  seven  years  of  age,  the  primary  school  free  from  bad 
habits,  and  with  his  powers  trained  to  self-activity,  and  his  mind 
stored  with  a  rich  collection  of  facts.  He  will  then  be  ready  for 
rapid  progress  in  those  studies  which  the  primary  schools  are  de- 
signed to  teach. 

If  all  our  children  could  pass  from  a  well-conducted  kindergarten 
into  their  courses  of  study,  I  am  sure  it  would  at  once  appear  that 
a  foundation  had  been  laid  for  rapid  and  successful  progress. 

It  is  known  by  those  who  have  made  the  kindergarten  system  of 
instruction  an  intelligent  study,  and  have  had  experience  in  the  re- 
sults produced,  that  children  trained  under  its  influences  are  more 
readily  controlled,  that  they  are  superior  in  intelligence  to  children 
who  enter  the  elementary  schools  without  previous  training,  that 
they  have  a  more  eager  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  that  they  have  a 
much  better  command  of  language. 

If  this  is  true,  then  the  period  of  elementary  instruction,  as  now 
^tablished,  might  be  shortened,  without  subtracting  from  the  good 
results  now  secured. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  could  be  carried 
into  the  public  schools. 

All  objects  of  study,  or  adequate  representatives  of  the  objects, 
should  be  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  children  for  their  observa- 
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tion,  and  fchey  should  be  permitted  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  them 
by  an  exertion  of  their  own  active  power.  Here,  too,  as  in  the 
kindergarten,  the  teacher  should  do  nothing  but  direct. 

He  should  establish  the  conditions  of  study,  and  then  leave  the 
pupil  to  work  out  for  himself  his  own  knowledge  and  his  own  dis- 
cipline. 

In  some  modern  schools,  the  ancient  custom  of  assigning  lessons 
from  books  to  be  studied,  and  committed  to  memory  by  the  children^ 
has  been  partially  abandoned;  but  in  the  place  of  it  a  new  custom 
has  been  introduced,  which  in  too  many  cases  consists  simply  of 
lectures  and  explanations  by  the  teacher. 

The  new  method  is  no  better  than  the  old;  for  both  alike  make 
language  the  original  source  of  our  ideas,  and  they  alike  appeal  ex- 
clusively to  the  passive  powers. 

Our  elementary  schools  may  learn  also  from  the  kindergarten 
exercises,  that  there  is  an  order  of  development  of  the  powers  to 
be  observed,  and  a  logical  relation  of  ideas  to  be  provided  for,  in 
all  grades  of  instruction. 

This  order  and  this  relation  are  not  much  regarded  by  elemen- 
tary instructors;  and  there  results  from  the  neglect  an  unsystem- 
atized plan  of  work  that  has  no  definite  meaning,  nor  certain  re- 
sults. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  education  is  needed^ 
to  reduce  our  plans  of  instruction  to  unity. —  I'he  Public  SchooL 
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CRITIC A.L  READING  —  ANOTHER  TALK. 


JOHN  H.  GREGORY,  LL.D. 

Let  me  repeat  that  reading  is  a  twofold  art:  1,  the  translation  of 
written  language  into  oral  language;  2,  the  interpretation  of  the 
thought  read.  By  the  first  we  express  in  sounds  what  the  author 
wrote  in  signs.  In  the  second  we  re-think  what  the  author  thought. 
I  advance  to  the  second. 

The  mastery  of  the  thought  is  the  final  aim  of  all  reading.  Even 
to  read  well  for  others  demands  to  some  extent  the  understanding 
of  the  thought.  We  must  get  the  meaning  in  order  to  give  it, 
though  to  many  readers  it  may  be  fairly  said  as  it  was  to  the  eunuch> 
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^*  IJnderstandest  thoa  what  thoa  readestP^^  In  the  use  of  reading 
as  the  means  of  gainiag  knowledge  the  second  art  is  the  all  im- 
portant one.  To  read  for  others  is  one  thing,  to  read  intelligently 
for  oarselves  is  much  more  difficult  as  well  as  more  useful. 

Reading  for  the  thought,  or  the  critical  reading  of  authors, 
which  I  have  said  should  alternate  in  the  reading  classes  with  the 
reading  for  language,  embraces  several  somewhat  distinct  steps  or 
parts. 

1.  The  critical  reading  of  an  author  requires  us  to  know  who 
and  what  the  author  was;  when  and  where  he  lived;  the  aim  and 
circumstances  of  his  writing  the  book  or  piece  in  question,  and 
something  of  his  times  or  cotemporaries.  The  better  we  know  an 
author's  history,  the  better  we  shall  understand  his  thought.  This 
is  the  preliminary  step.  2.  The  first  step  in  the  interpretation  of 
a  reading  lesson  is  the  careful  study  of  the  meaning  of  the  words 
used.  Next  to  this,  and  not  to  be  separated  from  it,  is  the  gaining 
of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  sentences.  To  get  the  full  meaning 
of  what  the  author  says,  must  precede  any  fair  criticism  of  his 
style,  his  spirit  or  his  views.  To  accomplish  this  fully  the  reader 
must  translate  the  meaning  into  other  words.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  processes  in  all  teaching,  since  it  compels  the  pupil 
both  to  think  and  speak. 

8.  The  study  of  the  author^s  allusions,  illustrations  and  figures 
of  speech,  his  tropes,  metaphors,  similes,  personifications,  etc.,  must 
come  next.  They  are  a  part  both  of  the  language  and  of  the 
thought,  and  the  reader  must  enter  fully  into  these,  must  picture 
them  forth  in  all  their  breadth  and  beauty,  or  he  fails  to  think  all 
the  author  thought,  and  to  see  all  the  author  saw.  Here  too  the 
pupil  may  try  translation,  seeking  to  change  the  figures  both  into 
plain  statement,  and  into  other  figures.  Since  nearly  all  language 
is  more  or  less  figurative,  this  exercise  is  extremely  useful  as  a 
discipline,  and  as  a  training  for  all  intelligent  reading.  It  gives 
to  the  imagination  that  quick  and  ready  power  of  picture-making 
so  useful  in  thinking  and  so  charming  in  speech. 

4.  The  argument  of  the  author  will  next  come  under  review. 
His  propositions,  affirmed  or  implied;  his  premises,  whether  facts 
or  assumptions;  his  inferences  and  conclusions;  all  these  must  be 
understood  and  put  to  question.    All  profitable  reading,  said  Sir 
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Wm.  Hamilton,  is  a  silent  debate  between  the  book  and  the  reader, 
and  this  is  true  whether  the  article  read  is  poetry  or  prose,  story, 
sermon  or  epic  song.  Young  readers  can  do  but  little  of  this.  To 
rise,  as  it  were,  above  the  author,  and  sit  in  judgment  on  his  work; 
to  call  into  question  the  truth  of  his  statements,  the  soundness  of 
his  arguments  and  the  validity  of  his  views  and  opinions,  implies 
/  a  talent  and  intelligence  akin  to  his  own.  The  author  and  reader 
hold  conferences  over  each  fact  or  truth  stated.  Sentence  by  sen- 
tence, thought  by  thought,  the  reader  must  ponder  the  author's 
words;  and  assent  to  or  reject  with  intelligent  reasoning  of  his 
own.  If  it  is  history,  he  must  scan  its  assertions,  weigh  well  its 
probabilities,  compare  its  several  parts  and  interpret  for  himself  its 
fects  and  events.  If  it  is  poetry,  he  must  reanimate  its  imagery, 
see  again  its  visions,  hear  its  rhythm  and  melody,  and  under  all 
this  find  and  judge  the  theory  and  spirit  of  the  author.  So  in  each 
department,  the  true  reader  must  analyze,  ^'  read,  mark,  learn  and 
inwardly  digest,  the  book  or  chapter  he  peruses.  Only  the  strong- 
est mind  can  do  this  thoroughly;  but  all  who  would  read  with 
pleasure  or  profit  must  do  it  to  some  extent.  To  learn  to  do  this 
is  the  last,  best  and  highest  aim  of  the  reading  class.  It  begins  in 
the  simplest  reading.    It  rises  with  steady  steps  to  the  highest. 

5.  The  study  of  the  style  is  also  a  part  of  the  critical  study  of 
an  author.  Simplicity,  purity,  clearness,  precision,  force,  elegance, 
beauty  of  expression,  these  great  qualities  of  style  are  matters  of 
thought  as  well  as  of  speech,  and  are  constantly  under  the  eye  of 
the  reader.  He  can  be  taught  by  one  who  knows,  to  detect  and 
understand  all  these  in  his  daily  reading  lesson,  and  few  attain- 
ments in  the  art  of  reading  will  be  found  more  useful.  An  obscure 
style  is  often  mistaken  by  the  young  or  careless  reader  for  pro- 
found. He  stands  in  a  sort  of  awe  of  the  printed  page  and  thinks 
what  is  not  clear  must  be  beyond  his  depth.  So  on  the  other  hand 
clearness  is  often  mistaken  for  truth.  What  seems  so  plain  and 
easy  to  understand  is  counted  as  obvious  truth.  The  reader  must 
learn  to  question  both  false  darkness  and  false  light. 

A  WARNING. 

I  must  not  close  this  talk  without  a  warning  against  that  bad 
and  pernicious  notion  adopted  by  some  teachers  who  would  make 
the  reading  lesson  the  vehicle  for  all  sorts  of  information,  a  scrap 
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bag  for  all  the  "odds  and  ends"  of  knowledge.  Every  fact  in  the 
nniverse  is  related  in  some  way  to  every  other  fact,  and  an  ingen- 
ious teacher  can  hitch  on  to  any  reading  lesson  all  he  happens  to 
know.  Beading  of  a  stone,  he  can  lead  his  class  to  stars  and  seas; 
to  ages  past  and  kingdom  come;  to  paleontology,  poetry  and  poli- 
tics; to  travel,  history,  science,  literature  and  common  life.  It  may 
all  be  vastly  interesting,  but  as  far  as  real  education  or  instruction 
is  concerned,  it  is  as  useless  as  a  sky-rocket  would  be  to  guide  a 
benighted  traveler  through  a  wilderness.  It  is  mere  Chinese  crack- 
ers and  fire-works,  which  amuses  but  cannot  enlighten.  A  perti- 
nent fact  brought  forward  to  illustrate  a  point  under  discussion,  is 
often  enlivening  and  instructive,  but  a  budget  of  irrelevant  facts  is 
an  obstacle  to  a  true  understanding. 

My  time  is  up,  and  I  leave  to  another  talk  the  questions  oimtan^ 
and  methods  of  training  in  this  critical  reading  of  authors. 


NOTATION  AND  NUMERATION  MADE  EASY. 

The  true  understanding  of  our  Arabic  system  of  notation  among 
the  children  of  our  primary  grades  is  perhaps  rarely  met.  The 
haziness  which  pervades  the  minds  of  many  is  easily  discovered  by 
a  few  test  questions  involving  the  writing  or  reading  of  numbers 
containing  many  naughts. 

Sometimes  a  very  simple  illustration  in  teaching  any  subject  will 
make  plain  what  has  heretofore  been  enveloped  in  intense  darkness. 
All  teachers  know  this.  I  have'for  several  years  tried  in  the  fol- 
lowiug  manner  to  lead  my  pupils  in  an  easy  and  intelligent  way  to 
read  or  write  any  number  which  might  be  presented  to  them. 
When  they  come  to  me  the  idea  of  units,  tens  and  hundreds  has 
been  developed,  and  some  of  their  examples  have  exceeded  hundreds 
of  nnits  in  their  result,  and  it  becomes  my  duty  to  open  out  to 
them  the  unlimited  field  of  notation  and  numeration. 

Before  our  lessons  we  have  a  little  conversation,  something  like 
the  following: 

"  Well,  John,  what  is  your  register  number?  "    "  One,  ma^am." 

"  If  I  called  number  one,  would  you  know  whom  I  meant?" 
"  Yes'm." 
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"  Harry,  what  is  yours?  "    "  Six." 

"If  I  called  six,  would  you  answer?  "    "Yes'm." 

''Kate,  what  is  your  number?  "    "  Nine." 

"  And  would  you  know  I  meant  you  if  I  said,  '  Nine  come  here? ' " 
^'  Yes'm." 

"  But  suppose  all  the  schools  in  this  building  were  out  in  the 
playground  at  recess,  and  some  stranger  should  come  to  the  gate 
and  call  out, '  Numbers  one,  six  and  nine^  I  want  you,*  would  you 
be  sure  he  meant  you  ?  "  '*  No'm,  he  might  mean  one,  six  and  nine 
in  some  of  the  other  departments." 

"  Very  true;  but  how  might  he  make  you  sure  he  meant  you?  " 

''  He  could  say, '  I  want  numbers  one,  six  and  nine  in  the  fourth 
department/  " 

"  Yes;  and  if  he  wanted  number  one  from  Miss  A.'s  school,  what 
would  he  say  ?  " 

"Number  one  from  third  department." 

With  these  ideas  fresh  in  their  minds,  I  would  place  on  the  black- 
board a  number  containg  nine  figures.  I  have  always  found  they 
caught  the  idea  more  quickly  from  a  large  number  than  from  a 
small  one.  Taking,  then,  such  a  number,  I  would  tell  the  children 
that  in  order  to  distinguish  and  talk  about  such  a  number  easily, 
we  divided  it  into  departments^  but  that  we  did  not  put  more  than 
three  in  any  one,  and  that  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other  we 
gave  to  each  a  name.  The  first  one  was  called  units,  I  would  then 
write  the  units  department  by  itself,  and  get  them,  from  their  posi- 
tive knowledge,  to  tell  me  the  names  of  each  line;  viz,  units,  tens, 
4iundreds. 

I  would  then  take  the  second  department  and  tell  them  its  name 
was  thousands.  Taking  this  department  by  itself,  I  would  again 
draw  from  them  the  names  of  the  lines.  "  How,  then,  will  we  know 
what  is  meant  when  I  ask  for  units,  tens  or  hundreds?  "  They  will 
at  once  catch  the  idea  from  our  former  conversation,  and  tell  me  I 
must  say,  '  units  from  units  ^  department,  or  units  from  thousands^ 
department,  etc.  The  same  plan  would  be  adopted  with  millions. 
•*  In  after-lessons  it  will  be  quite  easy  to  give  the  name  period  for 
department^  and  the  preposition  of  for  from^  and  the  children  will 
intelligently  read  to  you,  '^  Units  of  units,  tens  of  units,  hundreds 
of  units;  units  of  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  hundreds  of  thou- 
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sands/^  etc.  When  this  is  fully  understood  and  impressed,  a  num- 
ber with  the  last  period  incomplete  will  be  given;  then  numbers 
where  some  of  the  lines  have  no  significant  figure  ;  after  this  num- 
bers with  whole  periods  to  be  supplied  with  naughts.  If  this  plan 
be  adopted,  after  a  fortnight^s  instruction  it  will  be  next  to  an  im- 
possibility to  puzzle  with  any  example  a  child  of  even  less  than 
average  ability. —  Primary  Teacher. 
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JOHN  SWETT  ON  SPELLING. 

1.  Make  a  judicious  combination  of  oral  spelling  with  written 
exercises.  Oral  spelling  secures  correct  pronunciation,  and  awakens 
a  keener  interest  in  pupils  ;  written  spelling  is  the  more  practical, 
but  is  apt  to  become  wearisome  if  carried  on  exclusively. 

2.  Train  primary  pupils  on  short  lists  of  the  names  of  common 
things. 

3.  Require  them  to  copy  at  least  one  paragraph  from  each  read- 
ing lesson. 

4.  In  oral  spelling,  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation  by  allowing  pupils 
to  win  their  rank  in  line  by  "going  up"  when  they  spell  a  word 
that  has  been  missed. 

5.  Allow  pupils,  at  least  once  a  week,  to  ^*  choose  sides  "  and  have 
a  spelling-match. 

6.  If  a  spelling-book  is  in  the  hands  of  your  pupils,  when  you 
assign  a  lesson  pronounce  every  word,  and  require  the  class  to  pro- 
nounce in  concert  after  you,  in  order  to  secure  correct  pronuncia- 
tion. Then  let  each  scholar  in  turn  pronounce  one  word  going 
over  the  lesson  a  second  time.  Call  special  attention  to  words  of 
difiicnlt  spelling,  and  to  those  containing  silent  letters.  Occasion- 
ally call  upon  some  pupil  to  dictate  the  spelling  lesson.  Require 
pupils  to  study  their  lessons,  hqth  oral  and  written,  by  copying  the 
words  on  their  slates ;  the  act  of  writing  will  secure  some  attention 
to  the  lesson. 

7.  If  a  spelling  book  is  not  used,  you  must  in  some  measure  sup- 
ply the  lack  of  one  by  grouping  words  into  short  lessons  and  dicta- 
ting them  to  your  pupils,  to  be  copied  into  blank-books.  There  is 
great  waste  of  labor  iQ  taking  up  words  heterogeneously,  instead 
of  by  groups. 
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[n  writteD  exercises,  after  the  papers  or  slates  are  corrected, 
re  pupils  to  rewrite  their  misspelled  words. 
Do  not  require  pupils  to  commit  to  memory  and  repeat  all  the 
I  of  the  spelling  lesson.  "  How  auch  an  absurdity,"  says 
intendent  Philbrick,  "could  ever  enter  the  head  of  a  sane 
3r,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive." 

Require  pupils  to  pronounce  each  word  before  spelling  it. 

In  oral  spelling,  require  ,pupiU  to  divide  words  into  syllables : 
n  long  words,  do  not  require  the  syllables  to  be  proDOunced 
roQOUQced. 

In  all  grades  above  the  lowest,  make  out  carefully  arranged 
if  words  which  pupils  are  liable  to  misspell ;  let  the  pupils 
the  words  into  blank-books,  and  study  the  lessons  until  they 
loroughly  learned. 

Let  pupils  exchange  papers  and  correct  the  spelling  in  one 
er's  exercises.  This  of  itself  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  of 
Dg  lessons. 

In  oral  spelling,  require  pupils  occasionally  to  define  words, 
D  construct  sentences  showing  the  meaning  and  use  of  the 

Give  early  and  continued  attention  to  the  practical  applica- 
if  a  few  of  the  important  roles  of  spelling,  such  as  doubling 
nal  consonant  before  -irt^  and  -ed,  dropping  final  e,  etc.  By 
neans,  pupils  will  learn  to  spell  correctly  a  large  class  of  words 
rrent  use. 

The  teaching  of  spelling  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  unfold 
ihing  of  the  meaning  of  words,  and  something  of  the  forma- 
)f  derivatives  from  primitive  words  and  roots.  The  exercise 
becomes  a  part  of  good  intellectual  training,  instead  of  a  blind 

of  memory. 

Correct  spelling  is  a  conventional  test  of  accurate  scholar- 
The  teacher  should  endeavor  to  secure  the  best  results  hy 
dating  the  interest  of  pupils  by  the  charm  of  novelty,  eiavr 
1,  and  amuBement. —  Methods  of  Teaching. 


NOUAGX  is  not  an  instrument  into  wliich  if  a  fool  breathe  it 
sake  melody. —  Goodwin  Smith. 
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TEACH  THE  CHILDREN  TO  TALK. 

BT  R.  0.  MBTGALF. 

I  visited  a  school  recently,  and  came  away  disappointed.  The 
teacher  I  have  known  for  years.  She  is  a  hard-working  pains-tak- 
ing, conscientious  woman.  Her  whole  heart  is  in  her  work,  and 
she  is  ambitions  to  have  a  good  school. 

She  was  teaching  history,  and  the  pupils  were  evidently  interested 
in  the  work.  The  exercise  consisted  of  reading  from  the  book, 
and  discussing  the  more  important  matters  referred  to  in  the  text. 
Bat  the  discussing  was  done  mainly  by  the  teacher.  The  pupils 
seemed  afraid,  or  disinclined,  to  take  any  share  in  the  proceedings. 
When  called  upon  by  name  they  would  assume  a  position  half-way 
between  sitting  and  standing,  and  with  painful  hesitation  express 
an  opinion. 

Why  not  teach  the  pupils  to  stand  properly  from  the  time  they 
enter  the  public  school?  Why  wait  until  they  reach  the  "  awkward 
age  ^*  before  establishing  the  habit  of  standing  upon  both  feet,  in 
the  middle  of  the  aisle,  with  the  hands  at  the  sides? 

Why  not  teach  the  children  to  talk  from  the  same  early  age? 
Give  them  something  to  talk  about,  and  then  insist  that  they  shall 
express  their  thoughts  in  good  language.  An  occasional  exercise  in 
talking  will  not  suffice.  The  teacher,  every  day,  should  read  some- 
thing of  interest  to  the  classs,  and  then  require  the  pupils  to  repro- 
duce the  subject-matter  in  their  own  ^ords,  or  give  the  class  a  few 
minutes  for  silent  reading,  and  then  require  them  to  reproduce  the 
thought  of  the  writer  in  their  own  language,  either  spoken  or 
written. 

Exercises  like  the  above,  followed  systematically  day  after  day, 
and  year  after  year,  as  the  work  goes  on,  will  pay  a  hundred-fold  in 
the  mere  saving  of  time,  as  the  children  reach  the  upper  classes. 
Their  minds  will  at  once  reach  after  the  thought  of  the  author, 
knowing  full  well  that  when  found  it  can  be  readily  given  in  their 
Own  words.  History  can  then  be  read  to  advantage,  and  never  until 
then. 

One  word  about  reading  history  with  pnpils.  This  is  a  most 
dangerous  exercise.  The  danger  lies  in  the  temptation  of  the 
teacher  to  tell  them  what  to  learn  and  what  to  omit.    They  learn 
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to  depend  on  the  teacher  for  help  ia  doing  what  they  shoald  do 
themselves. 

Instead  of  reading  with  them,  I  would  assign  a  topic  for  study, 
and  let  them  use  their  own  judgments  as  to  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  matter  hearing  upon  the  subject.  Each  pupil  will  then 
mould  the  history  pertaining  to  the  topic  into  whatever  shape  it 
assumes  in  his  own  mind.  In  the  recitation  that  follows,  each  pu- 
pil will  be  interested  to  learn  the  result  of  his  neighbor's  study, 
and  to  add  his  own  contribution  by  way  of  comment  or  explana- 
tion. The  pupils,  however,  must  first  learn  to  talk;  and  so  I  will 
close  as  I  began, —  Teach  the  children  to  talk. —  The  Public  SchooL 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

If  our  pablic  school  system  is  worthy  of  support  there  is  a  necessity  for  an  an 
amendment  to  the  school  laws  in  one  particular  at  least.  Our  attention  was  forci- 
bly called  to  a  defect  in  the  law  last  week  hy  an  attorney  who  asked  :  **  Is  there 
any  law  compelling  a  district  to  maintain  a  public  school?  "  On  being  answered 
in  the  negative  he  replied  he  always  thought  differently  until  be  had  occasion  to 
investigate  the  matter.  In  common  with  most  people  lie  thought  that  the  main- 
tenance of  a  public  school  for  at  least  five  months  in  the  year  was  obligatory  on 
every  district.  A  client  from  a  district  in  Fond  du  Lac  county  came  to  him  in 
search  of  a  remedy  against  the  district  which  had  voted  at  its  annual  meeting  not 
to  have  any  school  and  to  lease  the  school  house  for  a  private  school.  Investiga- 
tion proved  that  there  is  no  law  compelling  the  district  to  maintain  even  the  sem- 
olance  of  a  public  school.  The  only  approximation  to  such  an  obligation  is  that 
a  district  in  order  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  school  fund  must  maintain  a  school  for 
at  least  five  months  in  the  year.  As  the  amount  derived  from  the  school  fund  is 
comparatively  small  it  is  not  of  itself  an  inducement  to  a  district  to  expend  many 
times  that  sum  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

The  children  of  a  district  may  grow  up  in  ignorance  if  a  mtgority  of  the  electors 
so  will  it,  even  in  the  face  of  a  law  for  compulsory  attendance  at  school.  If  there 
is  no  school  how  can  children  be  compelled  to  attend  school?  If  there  be  a  rem- 
edy for  the  case  above  noted  the  Times  will  be  glad  to  have  the  law  cited  which 
furnishes  it. 

The  above,  taken  from  the  West  Bend  Times,  is  one  of  the  many  indications 
that  the  new  generation  which  has  come  forward  since  our  educational  policy  was 
adopted,  and  put  into  organic  and  statutory  laws  of  the  state,  fails  to  comprehend 
the  principles  upon  which  that  policy  was  founded,  and  the  means  devised  to  cany 
these  into  effect  in  practical  life. 

We  make  the  extract  a  text  upon  which  to  base  a  few  comments  in  the  interest 
of  clear  views  upon  the  sul^'ect. 
L  Sec.  412,  R.  S.  confers  power  upon  town  boards  of  supervisors  to  form  and 
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alter  school  districts.  The  question  of  orf^nisdng  school  districts,  originally,  is  a 
matter  of  choice  with  the  inhabitants.  No  town  board  will  be  likely  to  form  a 
school  district  against  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  residents  of  the  territoiy 
to  be  included  in  it.  But  once  formed,  a  school  district  becomes  a  body  corporate, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  public  school^  with  duties  and  rights  relating 
thereto  prescribed  by  statutes.  The  electors  composing  for  the  time  being  this 
body  corporate  have  no  authority  to  vote  to  have  no  public  school  in  the  district. 
Section  430,  R.  S.  clearly  prescribesjust  what  electors  may  do  at  annual  meetings. 
To  authorize  such  electors  to  vote  to  have  no  school  would  be  to  authorize  them 
to  defeat  the  only  purpose  for  which  they  are  created  a  body  politic.  The  express 
provision  of  the  statute  is  that  the  electors  may  determine  the  length  of  time  a 
school  shall  be  taught  in  their  district  the  then  ensuing  year,  which  shall  not  be 
less  than  five  months.  They  may  neglect,  or  refuse  by  a  majority  vote,  to  raise 
taxes  sufficient  to  support  a  school.  By  sec.  437,  R.  S.  it  then  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  district  board  to  determine  the  amount  necessary  to  be  raised  for  that  par- 
pose,  and  of  the  clerk  to  certify  to  the  town  clerk,  the  amount  so  fixed,  that  it 
may  be  assessed  and  collected  as  all  other  taxes  are  collected.  If  the  board  or 
the  derk  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  the  duty  imposed  by  this  section,  then  by 
sec  500  they  become  liable  to  the  penalty  imposed,  $10,  for  neglecting  or  refusing 
to  perform  duties  required  of  school  district  officers. 

A  school  district  may  become  disorganized — that  is  dispossessed  of  the  organ- 
ism needful  to  carry  on  the  business  of  maintaining  a  public  school — by  neglect- 
ing to  maintain  a  public  school,  as  required  by  law  for  two  successive  years.  It  > 
then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  town  board  of  supervisors  to  dissolve  the  district  by 
attaching  the  territory  embraced  to  an  adjoining  district,  or  to  adjoining  districts, 
that  it  may  continue  to  contribute  through  taxation  to  the  support  of  public 
schools,  and  that  the  children  of  school  age  therein  may  have  right  of  attendance 
upon  a  public  school  somewhere.    Sec.  423,  R.  S. 

The  forfeiture  of  public  money  —  that  derived  from  the  income  of  the  school 
fund,  and  that  raised  by  the  towns  as  a  county  school  tax — occurs  when  any  dis- 
trict neglects  to  maintain  a  public  school  for  five  months  in  any  year,  or  uses  any 
of  the  money  received  from  the  state  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  payment  of 
wages  of  legally  qualified  teachers.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  penalty  for  refusing 
to  maintain  any  school,  any  more  than  for  neglect  to  employ  proper  teachers,  or 
for  mainfaining  less  than  five  months  of  school  in  any  year. 

The  whole  system  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  citizens  of  every  com- 
munity will  desire  to  have  schools,  and  thus  famish  the  children  opportunities 
for  acquiring  a  good  common  school  education;  upon  the  principle  that  all  the 
property  of  the  state  is  to  be  taxed  for  educational  purposes,  and  to  be  divided 
into  districts,  that  the  property  owners  may  more  immediately  direct  and  con- 
trol the  taxation  and  expenditures  for  this  purpose,  and  that  all  may  have  the 
facilities  for  education  within  reasonable  distance  from  their  own  homes.  Once 
organized,  or  made  a  part  of,  a  school  district,  the  law  makes  no  provision  for 
any  territory  ever  thereafter  becoming  exempt  from  bearing  its  share  of  ex- 
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r  edacating  the  children  of  the  Btat«.  Hera  and  there,  in  esoeptiooal 
mall  part  may  escape  for  two  yeaiBj  but  do  longar,  if  public  uScen, 
support  the  cODBUtDtion  and  diachar^  the  duties  of  the  office  tbej 
s  re^rd  for  their  official  oath,  and  their  duty. 

i  be  wbollj  incouaistent  with  the  entire  spirit  of  our  itutttatioDS  to  pan- 
cclor  for  not  voting  as  we  think  he  oaght  to  vote  upon  the  matter  of 
ng  a  Bchool  in  the  district  where  he  resides.  The  corapalsloD  in  thii 
it  great  and  inemediable  harm  that  comes  to  evety  child  in  the  race  of 
is  withoat  education.  Ever;  parent,  ever;  citizen  knows  this.  Rome 
no  law  against  matricide,  deeming  the  crime  impossible.  WisoooaiD 
gh  an  ideal  of  its  citisena  aa  ae mi-barbarous  Rome,  and  presumes  that 
1  and  paternal  affection  will  constroia  them  to  do  the  but,  not  the 
!f  can  do  for  their  children.  What  the  state  does  ia  to  provide  such  a 
I  schools,  exercise  such  a  polic;  in  regard  to  tbem,  that  eveiy  child 
I  a  chaoce  for  a  fair  common  school  education. 

ct  children  fromtheneglect,pareimon;,  and  cupidity  of  parents  orguard- 
so-called  compulaory  law  was  passed.  This  punishea,  not  for  neglect  or 
Ut  send  children  to  the  public  school,  but  for  failnie  to  provide  that  or 
t  elementarj  education. 

t;  of  all  public  men.  of  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  leaders  of  thought 
ommunity,  in  relation  to  a  system  of  public  education,  based  upon  the 
support  of  citizens,  is  very  evident,  vii.,  to  give  all  neoeasary  attention 
ools  that  they  may  be  mode  worthy  of  high  regard;  to  bring  to  bear  all 
it  of  personal  and  collective  inBuence  against  the  wrong  to  the  state  and 
>  the  individual,  of  illiteracy;  and  the  disaeminatiou  of  true  views  of  the 
poses  and  results  of  public  schools. 

republican  in  its  form  and  spirit  la  it  not  beat  to  adhere  to  it?  Does 
dte  to  the  spread  of  intt^lligenco,  promote  co-operation  for  public  and 
>od,  itself  become  one  of  the  most  potentot  educative  forces  by  putting 
Dsibility  for  general  intelligent  upon  the  people  themselves?  Do  not 
al  results  promise  to  compare  favorably  with  those  obtained  by  more 
means,  under  monaichial  rule? 


ve  received  some  anonymous  communication*,  and  some  with  name  of 
ven,  protesting  quite  vigoroualf  against  the  justice  of  the  law  of  last 
tliorizing  the  state  superintendent  to  countersign  certificates  of  peisons 

taught  twenty-one  years  in  the  state,  and  providing  that  thereupon 
II  tiecome  life  certificAtea. 

lim  is  made  that  as  a  rule  these  life  certificates  will  be  obtained  by 
f  country  schools,  who  teach  three  or  five  monttis  per  year,  or  a  total  of 

months;  while  a  city  or  village  teacher  muat  teach  twice  oa  many 
r  more,  to  become  entitled  to  one,  because  the  year  of  the  village 
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or  city  achool  is  nine  or  ten  months  in  length.  This  is  discrimination  in  favor  of 
country  school  teachers. 

We  suspect  this  is  just  what  the  legislature  had  in  view,  if  any  definite  pur- 
pose determined  the  action.  The  village  and  city  teachers  have  employment  a 
large  proportion  of  the  year,  have  higher  wages,  have  more  facilities  for  help  in 
their  work,  and  for  general  culture  and  enjoyment  They  wouldn't  exchange 
situations  with  the  country  sister,  with  all  the  advantage  of  having  a  life  certifi- 
cate without  examination,  after  teaching  twenty-one  years,  not  one  of  them. 
Now  this  life  certificate  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  of  service,  or  kind  of 
school  taught.  It  is  simply  a  grateful  recognition  of  long  service,  in  a  useful  but 
not  remunerative  or  attractive  field  of  public  domain.  Instead  of  being  a  letter  of 
credit  to  boards  of  education,  and  a  free  passport  to  any  situation  where  teachers 
are  wanted,  perhaps  it  is  designed  as  a  sort  of  diploma,  suggesting  to  school  officers 
that  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  holder  have  been  many,  and  full  of  labor  and 
privation,  and  are  drawing  to  a  close.  Don't  begrudge  the  recipients  this  part- 
ing salutation,  which  might  be  abbreviated  into,  "Thank  you,  Grood  bye.'' 

The  objection  to  the  law  of  18S2,  is  not  in  the  discrimination  it  makes,  but  in 
the  fact  that  it  makes  use  of  the  same  form  for  recognition  of  long  service,  which 
is  held  out  for  a  prize  for  superior  scholarship,  acquired  in  state  institutions,  and 
supplemented  by  successful  teaching. 

This  is  a  very  strong  objection,  and  will  probably  result  in  the  early  repeal  of 
the  law. 


We  publish  in  another  part  of  this  issue  the  report  of  the  committee  upon 
that  part  of  Pres.  Albee's  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
July  last  which  related  to  industrial  education,  and  the  paper  read  by  Supt.  Bur- 
ton upon  presenting  the  report.  These  papers  have  elicited  no  little  comment  in 
various  quarters,  and  some  of  the  newspapers  have  criticized  them  quite  severely. 

We  judge  that  most  of  the  adverse  criticism  is  based  upon  misapprehension  of 
the  positions  and  the  purposes  of  the  papers.  Of  the  desirability  of  promoting 
through  the  schools  the  right  spirit  toward  labor  and  laborers,  none  will  dispute. 
More  and  more,  as  the  reeources  and  possibilities  of  this  immense  domain  of  ours 
are  explored,  is  there  a  disposition  to  magnify  the  skill  of  mind  or  muscle  that 
aids  in  carrying  forward  the  industrial  enterprises  incident  to  the  development 
of  our  resources  and  the  realization  of  our  possibilities. 

Whether  it  is  practicable  to  do,  or  to  undertake  to  do  more  in  our  public  schools 
than  to  surround  and  infiltrate  them  with  the  spirit  and  habits  of  industry,  with 
a  sense  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  labor,  with  respect  for  the  workers  and  in- 
terest in  the  works  that  have  emancipated  workmen  and  relieved  toil  of  much  of 
the  drudgery  so  long  associated  with  it,  is  a  question  upon  which  men  will  differ. 
Especially  is  it  an  open  question  whether  any  other  than  strictly  industrial  insti- 
tutions should  attempt  instruction  in  any  special  line  of  industry.  As  the 
whole  subject  has  been  deferred  for  further  discussion  by  the  Association,  we  may 
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expect  an  interesting  and  able  review  of  the  whole  matter  at  the  annual  meeting. 
In  the  meantime  let  every  teacher  observe  and  make  notes,  that  we  may  have 
definite  testimony  upon  the  question  whether  the  present  methods  and  practices 
inculcate,  in  spirit  and  in  habit,  more  of  industry  or  idleness,  more  regard  for 
wealth  and  show,  or  for  work  and  the  outcome  of  work  in  the  public  good.  It 
is  possible  that  the  revolution  we  need  most  is  one  which  .relates  to  the  spirit  and 
purpose  with  which  teachers  enter  upon  and  prosecute  the  business  of  their 
calling. 
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The  Ohio  Educational  Monihhjy  commenting  upon  the  recent  tragic  occurrence 
in  one  of  the  district  schools  in  that  commonwealth,  wherein  two  young  men  lost 
their  lives  in  a  quarrel  with  the  teacher  who  was  attacked  by  them,  makes  the 
following  sensible  remarks,  showing  very  clearly  the  need  of  re-organization  and 
a  prescribed  course  of  study  for  ungraded  schools,  as  viewed  from  the  stand-point 
of  discipline  and  effective  management. 

If  by  this  tragedy  the  people  of  Ohio  are  impressed  with  the  need  of  more 
efficient  organization  and  management  of  our  country  schools,  the  costly  lesson 
will  not  be  lost.  Such  contests  as  this  was  at  the  outset  are  not  of  unfrequent 
occurrence  between  teachers  and  their  older  pupils  in  country  schools;  fortuhately 
they  do  not  often  have  such  a  tragic  ending.  Teachers,  often  young  and  inex- 
perienced ones,  are  employed  and  put  in  charge  of  schools  and  then  left  to  their 
own  resources.  There  is  no  course  of  study  to  crnide  them,  and  no  authority  be- 
hind them  upon  which  they  can  rely  in  case  of  aitficulty.  If  a  boy  prefers  not  to 
pursue  a  given  study  and  his  father  is  like-minded,  the  teacher *s  resort  must  usn- 
ally  be  either  his  muscle  or  his  wits.  He  has  not^  as  a  rule,  the  moral  support  of 
a  course  of  study  and  a  system  of  regulations  enforced  by  authority  of  the  board 
of  education. 

Is  it  not  hifirh  time  that  all  this  were  changed?  Is  it  not  time  that  rural 
schools,  as  welF  as  those  in  the  cities,  had  carefully  devised  courses  of  study  and 
judicious  systems  of  regulations  for  the  guidance  and  support  of  teachers  in  the 
performance  of  their  important  and  difficult  duties?  There  seems  no  good  rea- 
son for  delay  in  a  reform  so  necessary. 

The  first  stef)  to  be  taken  is  the  necessary  legislation  to  secure  complete  town- 
ship organization.  Each  township  should  constitute  one  school  district,  under 
the  control  of  one  board  of  education.  This  board  phonld  be  empowered  to  estab- 
lish such  schools  and  in  such  localities  as  will  best  meet  the  wants  of  the  entire 
district,  to  prescnbe  a  course  of  study  for  all  the  schools  in  the  district,  to  adopt 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  schools,  and  to  employ  and  pay 
all  the  teachers.  The  central  school  of  each  township  should  consist  of  two  de- 
partments; one  for  the  primary  pupils  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  other  for  the  more 
advanced  pupils  of  the  whole  township.  The  teacher  of  this  higher  department 
should  be  ex  officio  principal  or  superintendent  of  all  the  schools  in  the  township 
or  district.  He  should  be  the  advisor  of  the  board  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  instruction  and  management  of  the  schools ;  he  should  prepai-e  and  submit  to 
the  board  for  its  adoption  a  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  all  the  schools;  he 
should  hold  meetings  of  the  teachers  for  consultation  and  discussion  of  methods 
of  teaching  and  management;  he  should  be  the  counsellor  of  the  teachers  in 
cases  of  difficulty ;  he  should  provide  for  the  uniform  examination  of  the  schools, 
and  perform  such  other  duties  within  the  sphere  of  a  school  supervisor  as  time 
and  opportunity  permiL 

The  suggestion  for  a  central  high  school  in  the  town,  the  principal  of  which 
^all  be,  ex  officio^  a  town  superintendent,  is  just  in  the  line  to  which  thought 
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has  been  idirected  in  oar  own  state  by  the  recent  report  of  the  state  superin- 
tendent. 

We  believe  the  plan  is  entirely  feasible  and  that  it  would  be  more  effective  in 
the  renovation  and  upbuilding  of  our  rural  schools  than  anything  else  which  hajB 
been  proposed,  not  excepting  county  superintendency.  In  this  connection  we 
notice  that  the  teachers  of  Illinois  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  township  prin- 
cipals, notwithstanding  their  county  superintendency  which  has  been  in  operation 
for  at  least  twenty-five  years.  At  the  holiday  meeting  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion at  Springfield,  a  resolution  was  offered  to  the  effect  that  the  Legislature  be 
X)etitioned  to  add  the  following  provision  to  the  school  law. 

"Upon  petition  of  fifty  voters  of  any  school  township  filed  with  the  township 
treasurer,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  notify  voters  of  the  township 
that  an  election  '  for  *  or  *  against '  a  township  principal  of  schools  will  be  held 
at  the  next  ensuing  election  of  trustees.  If  the  election  be  in  favor  of  a  town- 
ship principal,  the  trustees  shall  appoint  a  suitable  person  and  fix  his  compensa- 
tion. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  township  principal  to  advise  with  the  boards  of 
directors  in  the  township  as  to  the  courses  of  study,  text  books,  candidates  for 
positions  as  teachers,  to  advise  with  teachers  as  to  the  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline,  to  hold  teachers*  meetings,  to  visit  schools,  examine  classes,  and  to 
report  to  the  proper  authorities  whatever  is  censurable.'' 

We  hope  the  time  will  speedily  come  when  public  sentiment  shall  be  so 
thoroughly  roused  in  relation  to  these  matters  that  the  necessary  legislation  to 
secure  these  much-needed  reforms  cannot  be  longer  delayed. 


The  Modern  Readers,  published  by  H.  I.  Gourley,  6  Market  st,  Philadel- 
phia, are  a  most  excellent  series  of  readers.  Their  gradation,  the  selections,  and 
the  language  work  are  worthy  of  all  commmendation.  The  illustrations  are  our 
ideals  of  that  feature  of  school  books;  their  adaptation,  truthfulness  to  life,  excel- 
lent execution,  and  the  absence  of  strained  and  exceptional  conditions  and  posi- 
tions, often  introduced  for  mere  effect,  are  especially  noticeable. 


Prof.  Geo.  Schellenobr  has  resigned  his  position  in  the  public  schools  at 
La  Crosse,  to  engage  in  the  study  of  law.  J.  W.  Langdon,  of  Hartford,  Wash- 
ington county,  takes  Mr.  Schellenger's  place  at  La  Crosse,  and  Mr.  Sylvester, 
of  Schleisingerville,  takes  the  place  of  Mr.  Langdon  as  principal  of  the  north 
side  school  in  Hartford. 

We  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to  present  our  readers  this  month  with  the  ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  by  Dr.  Eempster,  upon 
the  subject  "  Why  Brains  Wear  Out."  A  personal  letter  asking  for  the  manu- 
script for  publication,  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  Association,  has  elicited 
no  response,  so  that  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  the  failure  to  furnish  the  copy 
is  because  of  lack  of  time  satisfactorily  to  prepare  it  for  the  press,  or  from  indis* 
position  to  have  the  address  published. 
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The  many  friends  of  Prof.  B.  M.  Reynolds,  for  a  long  time  a  resident  of  this 
state,  but  now  of  Faribault,  Minn.,  will  extend  their  sympathy  to  him  in  his 
bereavement  in  the  loss  of  his  wife.  Mrs.  R.  recently  died  in  Faribault  of  par- 
alysis, and  was  brought  to  La  Crosse  for  burial. 
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Hon.  Edwin  Willets,  for  six  years  last  past  member  of  Congress  from  Mich- 
igan, has  been  elected  principal  of  Ypsilanti  Normal  School.  Mr.  Willets  is  a 
Michigan  man,  a  graduate  of  University,  two  years  principal  of  the  Adrian  High 
School  and  several  years  of  Monroe  Acadamy,  also  twelve  years  member  of  State 
Board  of  Education,  giving  him  a  full  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  Normal. 


J.  L.  Denton,  state  superintendent  of  Arkansas,  and  editor  of  the  Arhansoi 
School  Journal,  while  holding  a  teachers'  institute  at  Fayetteviile,  Ark.,  in  a  fit 
of  insanity  jumped  from  a  balcony  and  killed  himself.  He  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing educational  workers  of  the  state. 


State  Superintendent  Raab,  of  Illinois,  has  issued  his  first  circular.  It 
announces  the  examination  of  teachers  for  state  certificates,  which  will  take 
place  this  year  as  fotlows:  On  August  21,  22,  23,  and  24,  simultaneously,  at  Chi- 
cago, Dixon,  Peoria,  Normal,  Camp  Point,  Springfield,  Champaign  and  Cen- 
tralia.  He  takes  time  by  the  forelock,  antt  announces  that  in  the  examinations 
of  18S4,  the  examination  in  theory  and  art  of  teaching  will  be  limited  to  Payne's 
**  Lectures  on  Teaching ''  and  an  essay  on  Horace  Mann. 

The  examination  in  English  literature  will  be  limited  to  general  questions  upon 
American  poets  and  a  special  examination  upon  Longfellow's  ** Evangeline." 


The  city  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  does  not  employ  a  superintendent.  The  secretary 
of  the  board  of  education  attends  to  tb&  business  of  the  schools  at  a  salary  of 
$1,200,  and  the  principal  of  the  high  school  and  the  four  principals  of  the  ward 
schools,  each  gives  one  half  of  his  time  to  supervision. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  New  Jersey,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolfied^  That  the  Association  request  the  legislature  at  its  next  session  to  re- 
peal the  law  for  county  institutes,  and  establish  seven  schools,  one  for  each  con- 
gressional district,  to  hold  one  session  of  four  weeks  every  year,  the  course  of 
study  to  fit  applicants  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  and  that  $  JOO  per  year  be 
given  to  each  of  the  schools. 
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Quite  a  number  of  the  best  fceachei-s  of  the  county  express  a  determination  to 
adopt  some  other  mode  of  livelihood  next  year  if  wag^es  do  not  improve.  This 
is  a  question  which  the  people  must  consider  at  the  next  annual  meetings.  Our 
schools  cannot  improve  if  the  quality  of  teachers  depreciate.  Not  in  years  have 
there  been  so  many  inexperienced  teachers  employed  in  this  county  as  at  pres- 
ent, and  it  was  only  by  great  effort  that  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  sup- 
ply the  schools  were  secured,  without  lowering  the  standard  of  qualifications  to  a 
level  to  which  the  sentiment  of  this  county  is  not  partial.  The  wages  of  coun- 
try teachers  must  be  increased  or  their  continuance  in  the  business  will  be  of 
brief  duration.  The  prosperity  of  the  schools  is  at  stake,  because  their  effect- 
iveness must  be  impaired  by  placing  them  in  charge  of  incompetent  or  inexperi- 
enced persons.  Just  as  soon  as  maturity  of  mind  is  reached  other  lines  of 
business  offer  gi^eater  inducements  and  the  country  schools  will  be  left  exclu- 
sively to  the  management  of  callow  youngsters. — Manitowoc  Pilot, 


We  have  received  from  the  publishers,  Eldredge  <&  Bros.,  17  North  Seventh 
St.,  Philadelphia,  a  capital  little  book,  just  published,  entitled.  First  Lessons  in 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  by  Charles  K.  Mills,  M.  D.  For  elementary  work  we 
have  seen  nothing  better.  The  plan,  and  method  of  treatment,  are  excellent; 
the  selection  of  topics  judicious;  the  statements  clear,  and  sufficiently  full  to 
awaken  interest  an4  stimulate  inquiry;  and  the  whole  is  a  compendium  of  useful 
and  practical  information  relating  to  the  human  body,  its  structure,  and  the  laws 
of  its  healthy  activity.  A  syllabus  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  gathers  up  in  con- 
densed form  the  principal  points  made.  If  the  review  questions  upon  the  sylla- 
bus had  been  omitted,  it  would  have  been  an  improvement  Price,  85  cents;  to 
teachers,  for  examination,  60  cents. 


Okb  of  the  most  unique  of  Boston *s  many  educational  institutions  is  the  Lowell 
Institute.  It  was  founded  by  John  Lowell,  a  son  of  Boston  and  Harvard,  a  man 
of  scholarly  tastes  and  interests,  who  died  in  1836,  leaving  his  property  of  $250,000 
"to  provide  for  regular  courses  of  free  public  lectures  upon  the  most  impor- 
tant branches  of  natural  and  moral  science,  to  be  annually  delivered  in  the  city 
of  Boston.'*  The  money  is  held  in  trust,  and  every  winter  the  public  is  invited 
to  hear  some  of  the  foremost  literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  age  unfold  their 
specialties  through  a  series  of  evenings.  The  Institute  often  offers  six  or  eight 
different  courses  in  a  single  season.  The  only  requirement  for  attendance  is  that 
one  obtain  a  ticket  entitling  him  to  a  seat  when  the  time  and  place  of  their  dis- 
tribution are  announced.  The  number  of  tickets  is  limited  by  the  seating  capac- 
ity of  Huntington  Hall,  in  which  the  lectures  are  given,  and  many  who  would 
gladly  pay  liberally,  could  they  be  thus  obtained,  fail  to  secure  them.  A  consid- 
erable part  of  the  audience  consists  of  students  and  teachers,  to  whose  study 
these  lectures  are  an  invaluable  supplement    The  memory  of  a  treat  epjoyed 
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there  some  years  ago,  Bayard  Taylor  on  German  Literature,  is  fresh  in  mind. 
Max  Mnller  is  invited  to  speak  next  year,  on  the  Scie^ce  of  Language.  The  an- 
nouncements made  for  the  present  winter  are  nothing  behind  the  veiy  best.  Dr. 
W.  B.  Carpenter,  the  well-known  English  physiologist  and  biologist,  will  give 
two  series;  one,  which  has  just  opened,  on  The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Deep 
Sea;  the  other,  which  follows  later  in  the  winter,  on  Human  Automatism.  In 
the  second  series  of  the  winter  Prof.  Goodale,  of  Harvard,  will  speak  on  Physi- 
ological and  Geographical  Botany.  One  must  know  something  of  the  value  of 
his  class-room  instruction  to  appreciate  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  students. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Physiological  Charts  of  Life. 

No.  1.  NuTRiTivB  System.  No.  3.  Nervous  System. 

No.  3.  Motive  System.  No.  4.  Health  and  Diss  abb. 

Tbe«e  new  and  attraetlTo  Charts  show  the  Organs  of  the  Hum^n  BodT,  lan^e  aa  life,  of  th< 
Nataral  Colore,  and  with  their  Conaectlona,  their  acilone,  and  their  Microscopic  5u«ctiire. 
They  illustrate 

The  Whole  Science  of  Physiology, 

sod  malce  it  attractlTe  and  etsy  to  understand. 

They  are  models  of  cor'-eetoess,  being  exact  copies  from  painting*  by  a  thorough  anatomUt 
and  puysti  logi«t,  and  have  been  eathuslas.ically  endorsed  by  eminent  educators  and  mem 
bers  of  the  medical  profession. 

Printed  in  Oil  Colors  in  the  best  style  of 
OHROMO-JLlTHOGhRAPHY. 

Sice  25  X  88  Inches. 

Price  of  f€t,c'othmonnt«'d  on  rovers,         -  -  -  -  -  -     |15  00 

frlcfl  of  f  et,  cli.th  mounted  on  rollers  In  neat  case,     -  •  •         •  Sj  00 

Numbers  1,  2  and  8  form  a  complete  set  for  il1ustra;lng  work  with  any  school  text  book^  on 

Pnyflolugy. 

i    '  Price,  cloth  mounted  on  rollers, 1 12  60 

^  Prire,  cloth  miiODied  on  rollers  In  neat  case,    -  •  -  •  -  17  fiO 

For  further  Inlurmatioc  and  deocrlDtive  circoUr,  address 

D.  H.  SMaLLEY,  Sole  A^ent  for  Wi<oon8in. 

456  Main  btreet,  Foitd  du  Lac  Wiscondu. 
A  full  line  of  School  supplies,  at  lowest  prices,  always  in  stock.    Agents  wanted. 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER ! 

TO  AIL  WANTING  EMPLOTEMNT. 

If  the  Affent,  after  a  thirty  dayn*  trial,  fails  In  m^ike  at  leagt  $  tOO  clear  above  all  ex^ 
pensee,  we  wtU  tairo  ha«  k  a'l  goods  unsold  and  retarn  the  m  >n«s>  ptid  ni».  Our  circulars  to 
Agents  Hbow  1  hat  $500  has  n^en  m  de  In  a  otuicle  month.  We  give  excln-lve-terrtiory. 
There  can  be  no  CAmp>-tUlon.  Busiiiess  is  bou'trable,  pheasant  sud  nrotlt  ible.  An  A^nt 
wanted  In  every  CouDiy.  County  right  rent  free  with  flr«t  order.  BTrry  Agent,  or  those 
wlsbiuft  employment,  should  write  us  at  once,  aa  Counties  are  being  talceii  ftsi,and  no  other 
^rm  in  the  United  States  ever  before  off<ired  such  fx  r««irdinary  aud  iib'Tsl  terms  to  agents. 
Bend  8  one-cent  stamps  fur  large  descripilve  circularr^  containing  this  offer,  to  the 

BENNEB  MANUFACTUBIN6  CO., 

116  Smithfield  St.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 
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SCHOOL  NOTES,  SOUTH.— ONE  SOUTHERN  SCHOOL. 

BY  8UPT.  ALBERT  SALISBUBY,  ATIiANTA,  GA. 

In  a  southern  city,  which  shall  be  nameless,  I  visited  a  public 
school.  The  city  aforesaid  boasts  itself  as  having  the  best  public 
schools  in  the  south,  and  so  the  visit  had  to  me  a  special  interest. 
I  proceeded  at  once  to  the  upper  room,  where  the  principal  teaches 
the  first  grade,  this  being  a  ward  school,  or  "  grammar  school.^* 
There  are  eight  grades  in  these  schools,  each  grade  having  its  own 
room  and  teacher.  I  found  the  principal  to  be  an  elderly  man, 
with  a  large  head,  a  Roman  nose,  gray  side-whiskers,  and  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  old-time  pictures  of  General  Winfield  Scott. 
His  manner,  too,  was  military.  With  chin  in  air,  and  waist-coat 
well  projected,  by  reason  of  what  was  behind  it,  he  walked  about 
on  his  short  legs,  the  captain  of  that  school-room.  And  his  voice 
was  not  the  voice  of  the  turtle  dove,  but  the  voice  of  the  over- 
charged summer  cloud.  His  whole  ensemble  was  well  calculated  to 
strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  timid  pupil  beholding  him  for  the 
first  time. 

When  I  entered  the  room,  he  was  engaged  with  his  whole  grade 
in  some  work  in  arithmetic;  but  he  suddenly  switched  off  into  a 
recitation  in  grammar.  The  text-book  was  Reed  &  Kellogg,  and 
it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  recitation  was  one  in  sentential  anal- 
ysis.   Reed  &  Eellogg's  grammars  are  universally  used  in  the 
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south,  for  some  reason  that  I  can  not  yet  discover;  and  there  is 
everywhere  even  a  greater  craze  over  "  diagraming  "  than  that  which 
we  su£Pered  in  the  north,  twenty  years  ago. 

The  pupils  in  the  grade  were  fine-grained,  nervous  boys  and  girls, 
slender,  and  all  of  a  size.  The  master  launched  into  his  work 
with  a  vitality  that  was  wonderful.  The  very  demon  of  push  pos- 
sessed him;  and  for  one  full  hour  did  this  irate  school-master  crack 
the  pedagogical  thunder  over  the  heads  of  his  pupils,  and  "storm 
the  fi:ates  of  sound."  They  stood  the  storm  bravely,  flinched  a 
little  sometimes,  but  never  ran —  and  came  out  of  it  all  with  clean 
&ces.  The  master^s  questions  were  sudden,  keen,  and  sonorous. 
If  the  answer,  as  sudden,  were  not  exact,  "Wrong!"  thundered 
from  the  corner  of  the  room  which  just  then  happened  to  contain 
the  master^s  large  head. 

I  said  to  myself:  "  This  is  not  a  bad  thing  for  those  who  can 
stand  it.  The  pupil  who  gets  out  of  this  man^s  violent  hand  has 
got  to  know  the  ground  he  has  gone  over;  but  it  must  be  a  case  of 
the  "  survival  of  the  fittest." 

This  man  is  a  Yermonter  by  birth,  (what  a  state  that  is  for 
growing  teachers!)  and  a  graduate  of  Williams  College.  He  has 
been  teaching  in  the  south  for  forty  years,  and  seems  good  for 
many  years  more.  Under  all  his  rough  and  violent  manner,  I  was 
able  to  discover  a  conscience  and  a  warm  heart.  There  was  once  a 
man  in  Wisconsin,  who,  using  sarcasm  —  vocal  lightning  instead 
of  vocal  thunder  —  drove  on  to  solid  results;  and  those  of  his  pupils 
who  lived  through  it  are  glad  they  did.  And  he  lived  on  the  lake 
shore. 

To  come  back  to  this  school.  At  the  end  of  sixty-five  minutes, 
the  grammatical  disturbance  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  began,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  season  of  "  speaking  pieces."  Half  a  dozen 
declamations  were  given  in  rapid  succession  by  as  many  boys,  and 
then  the  school  was  dismissed,  that  the  principal  might  take  me 
through  "  the  grades,"  the  other  rooms  of  the  school. 

It  was  Friday  afternoon,  and  the  business  of  the  hour,  in  all  the 
rooms,  was  declamation,  etc.;  so  I  did  not  see  the  regular  recitation 
work.  What  struck  me  most  was  the  wonderful  uniformity  in  the 
size  of  the  pupils.  They  all  seemed  small  of  their  age,  wiry  and 
bright. 
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The  schools  seem  modeled  after  those  of  Boston  more  than  any 
others  that  I  know  of;  and  one  evidence  ofthis  is  seen  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  high  school,  the  boys  and  girls  having  separate 
high  schools.  I  see  decided  traces  of  "  the  machine  in  education,^^ 
more  than  I  have  known  in  any  western  city.  But  I  ought  not  to 
generalize  upon  such  limited  observation.  One  great  fault,  in  this 
and  other  southern  schools  that  I  have  seen,  is  the  excessive  length 
of  recitations.  I  know  schools,  not  a  thousand  miles  from  where  I 
live,  in  which  the  recitations  change  just  once  an  hour,  and  no 
ofbener  with  intermediate  grades  than  in  high-school  grades.  There 
is  one  hour  for  reading,  and  an  hour  for  arithmetic,  and  so  on. 
The  school  day  is  never  more  than  five  hours  in  length. 


READING. 

BY  SUFT.  8.  SHAW,  HADISON. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  consider  the  end  of  reading,  not  the 
methods  of  procedure.  Some  incidental  suggestions  concerning 
the  how  may  be  dropped,  but  these  will  be  spontaneous  rather  than 
premeditated. 

The  great  end  of  reading,  according  to  my  view,  is  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  Other  ends  can  truly  be  named,  but  they  seem  to 
me  wholly  subordinate  in  position,  inferior  in  degree  of  impor- 
tance. To  read  in  order  to  know,  is  to  read  aright;  to  read  for  any 
other  purpose  alone  is  to  go  wrong.  I  would  not  ignore  elocution; 
yet,  in  a  large  degree,  it  is  a  fine  art;  it  is  attainable  only  by  as- 
siduous effort,  and  then  by  but  few.  It  is  ambitious  in  its  aims;  it 
seeks  not  only  to  awaken  the  intellect,  but  also  to  arouse  the  sen- 
sibilities, to  guide  the  will.  The  elocutionist  places,  or  seeks  to 
place,  himself  in  the  position  of  the  author;  he  is  surrounded  by 
the  same  surroundings,  he  is  overspread  by  the  same  canopy  of 
azure  and  gold,  or  of  cloud  and  night.  For  him  the  same  leaf 
rustles  in  the  breeze,  the  same  rivulet  ripples  o^er  the  pebbles,  the 
same  songster  twitters  ^mid  the  branches.  The  elocutionist  loses 
liis  identity;  he  is  no  longer  himself,  he  is  the  author.  At  the 
touch  of  imagination's  magic  wand,  he  has  experienced  a  re-crea- 
tion, and  for  all  present  purposes  is  a  new  creature.    Need  I  say 
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that  every  one  can  not  be  so  influenced?  that  he  who  can  be,  to 
any  considerable  degree,  is  the  exception,  not  the  type?  We  know 
this  is  so.  In  all  oar  experience  of  teaching  reading,  the  elocu- 
tionist in  embryo  has  been  a  rara  avis;  has  been  to  us  and  to  onr 
school  a  marvel,  perhaps  a  boast. 

Argument  is  therefore  excluded,  and  any  further  extension  of 
statement  would  be  to  pile  the  Himalayas  upon  the  Andes  —  to 
pour  the  Mississippi  into  the  Amazon.  What  then?  Is  elocution 
proper  to  be  wholly  ignored  in  teaching  reading?  By  no  means. 
If  the  teacher  is  gifted  thus,  let  him  be  transfigured  in  presence  of 
his  disciples.  I  would  use  these  words  reverently,  I  trust  not  too 
strongly — for  the  great  thoughts,  the  noble  sentiments,  the  heroic 
resolves  of  the  mighty  dead  embalmed  in  literature  and  uttered  by 
a  sympathetic  human  voice,  are  above  our  ordinary  stages  of  activ- 
ity and  emotion,  as  high  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth. 

To  come  suddenly  down  from  such  Alpine  heights  to  the  usual 
rounds  of  every-day  life,  is  to  receive  a  shock  inexpressibly  painful. 

Then  let  the  elocutionist  soar  away  with  his  pupils,  all  who  can 
soar;  but  let  him  not  stay  away.  Persuade  him  to  come  down  and 
give  the  remaining  featherless  the  shelter  of  his  wings,  the  evening 
lullaby. 

To  drop  figures  and  use  plain  words,  the  young  elocutionist  will 
enjoy  every  opportunity  we  can  offer  him;  but  we  shall  not  teach 
reading  just  to  turn  out  a  grist  of  elocutionists. 

For  what  shall  we  teach  reading  then?  Mainly  to  put  the  key 
of  knowledge  wifchin  the  possession  of  our  pupils,  to  show  them 
how  to  use  it,  and  to  so  impress  them  that  they  shall  viae  it.  What 
does  this  involve?    Much.    Among  other  things  the  following: 

1st.  The  substitution  of  the  eye  for  the  ear  —  the  printed  word 
for  the  spoken  word  —  a  collection  of  letters  for  a  collection  of 
sounds.  To  teach  the  child  so  that  he  can  rapidly  and  definitely 
substitute  words  of  breath  for  words  of  ink,  is  an  art  particularly 
needed  in  primary  teaching. 

2d.  A  second  point  in  teaching  reading  is  this:  To  expand  the 
pupil's  comprehension  concerning  the  meaning  of  words  found  in 
the  lessons  of  the  reading-books,  to  bring  the  child  up  towards  a 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  author  in  his  use  of  even  com- 
mon words.    The  literary  character  uses  words,  often  short,  unpre- 
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tentious  words,  with  consammate  skill.  With  his  artistic  tongue 
he  finishes  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  varied,  the  most  unexpected 
mosaics  out  of  these  little  bits  of  speech.  He  takes  up  a  word  and 
gives  it  a  new  meaning,  owing  to  its  new  associations.  That 
meaning  may  be  plain  or  metaphorical,  prosaic  or  poetic,  earnest 
or  ironical.  The  teacher  who  does  not  know  this  is  a  cipher;  he 
can  only  give  value  to  a  significant  figure.  The  teacher  who  does 
not  feel  this  is,  or  might  as  well  be,  dead,  so  far  as  teaching  reading 
is  concerned.  There  is  not  a  drop  of  literary  blood  in  his  frozen 
body. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  teacher  who  is  alive  to  these  thoughts,  but 
who  makes  no  effort  to  have  his  pupils  realize  them,  is  a  sable-hued 
sinner.  He  knows  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not  He  could  put 
life  into  a  word,  but  he  putteth  it  not.  He  could  awake  many  a- 
sleeper,  but  he  awaketh  him  not. 

3d.  A  third  point  in  teaching  reading  is  related  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  words  by  the  author  not  found  in  the  pupil's  vocabulary. 
There  comes  a  time  in  school-life  when  the  pupil  should  become 
strongly  self-helpful  in  this  direction;  he  should  be  taught  the  use 
of  the  dictionary,  not  only  as  to  derivation,  spelling  and  orthoepy 
of  words,  but  clearness  of  meaning  as  well.  He  should  be  educated 
not  to  pass  over  a  word  in  his  reading  which  he  does  not  'under- 
stand; but  should  be  made  to  feel  the  necessity  of  informing  him- 
self at  once  by  comparison  or  reference.  We  teachers  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  upon  our  scholars  the  constant,  the  thoughtful  use 
of  a  good  dictionary,  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  be  taught 
how  to  use  it. 

I  am  satisfied  many  teachers  everywhere  err  in  this  respect. 

I  shall  not  prolong  thts  paper  by  dwelling  upon  two  important 
points  of  great  interest  and  utility.  They  are:  What  shall  be  our 
standard  in  testing  the  excellence  of  the  reading  of  our  pupils,  and 
how  shall  we  cultivate  in  them  a  love  of  reading  to  keep  them  from 
stagnation  when  their  school-days  have  passed  by? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  ask  a  more  important  or  a  more  practical 
question  than  the  latter.  Ho«r  many  are  launched  bedecked  with 
flags  and  streamers  in  presence  of  the  admiring  gaze  of  vast  multi- 
tudes, who  never  hoist  a  sail,  but  immediately  go  into  dry-dock  for 
repairs,  and  stay  there. 
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CULTURE  OF  THE  IMAGINATION  BY  SCHOOL 

EXERCISES. 

G.  H.  HILMAN,  A.  B.,  MEBBILLAN. 

'^  Whateyer  I  had  within  me  that  was  romantic  and  dreamy  was 
encouraged  by  so  much  story-telling  in  the  dark/*  says  Dickens  in 
his  supposed  personal  reminiscences  of  Dayid  Copperfield,  who  had 
a  school  reputation  for  entertaining  the  other  boys  after  the  lights 
were  out  at  night  and  before  bells  in  the  morning  with  the  advent- 
ures of  Gil  Bias,  Peregrine  Pickle,  and  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
^^  Misnar,  the  Sultan  of  India,"  a  tragedy  written  at  the  age  of 
nine  years,  was  one  of  the  exercises,  though  not  given  him  at 
school,  which  enabled  Dickens  to  become  the  author  of  Nicholas 
Nickleby  and  Little  Dorrit.  Besides  the  above  he  had  repeatedly 
read  in  childhood  the  ^^  Crocodile  Book,"  the  works  of  Fielding 
and  Smollett,  Don  Quixote  and  Robinson  Crusoe.  They  were  his 
only  companions.  Dickens  was  but  one  of  hundreds  who  owed 
much  to  these  vivid,  imaginative  stories.  From  such  Lincoln 
caught  his  first  glimpse  of  a  great  purpose;  Garfield  was  nursed  to 
sleep  by  wild  Indian  tales,  and  early  read  and  re-read  the  thrilling 
life  of  Marion. 

Dr.  HoUand^s  testimony  to  the  value  of  a  strong  imagination,  as 
set  forth  in  one  of  Mr.  Bird^s  talks  concerning  Arthur  Bonnicastle, 
who  was  always  telling  "  stunning  stories,"  and  to  whom  great 
things  were  always  happening,  is  to  the  point:  *'  I  have  never 
seen  the  day  since  I  had  him  at  my  side  when  I  did  not  think  he 
had  the  making  of  a  hundred  different  men  in  him.  He  was  a  good 
student,  has  been  a  good  teacher,  is  a  good  lawyer,  and  if  he  had 
chosen  might  have  risen  above  .mediocrity  as  a  preacher,  an  author, 
or  a  merchant.  The  faculty  of  imagination,  added  to  symmetrical 
intellectual  power,  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  become  anything 
he  chooses  to  become.  By  this  faculty  he  will  be  able  to  see  all  the 
possibilities  in  his  profession,  and  can  apprehend  and  comprehend 
the  circumstances  and  opportunities  of  every  case  he  takes  in 
hand." 

We  have  lately  been  giving  to  the  Intermediate  and  higher 
Primary  grades  some  rather  novel  work  based  on  these  ideas.  As 
composition  was  much  dreaded,  even  under  the  most  approved, 
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sngar-Goated  plans,  story-telling  was  substituted  for  it.  Grimm^s 
Fairy  Tales,  Hans  Christian  Andersen^s  stories  (20  cents  each), 
Arabian  Nights,  and  the  best  juvenile  magazines,  were  placed  in 
the  children's  hands,  and  stories  were  assigned  to  be  re-told  orally 
in  class,  the  pupils  being  encouraged  to  vary  and  enlarge  them  as 
much  as  possible.  Sometimes  the  same  story  was  assigned  to  all, 
and  Sinbad's  diamond  adventure,  or  other  stories,  would  come  out 
in  American  form  adapted  to  the  bluSs  and  woods  near  by.  Time 
and  pains  are  required  of  the  teacher  to  obtain  good  results,  but 
we  find  the  efforts  are  amply  repaid  by  the  quickening  of  interest 
and  mental  power  shown  in  other  work.  Certainly  some  such  cul* 
tivation  is  needed,  and  it  proves  a  pleasant  change  from  the  usual 
monotony  of  the  school  machine,  grinding  out  the  old  rations  of 
ll^eography  and  arithmetic.  The  absolute  value  of  the  exercise  is 
naturally  somewhat  intangible,  but  the  above  quotations  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  of  more  worth  than  much  other  work 
usually  given  in  schools. 
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The  followinfr  from  a  private  letter,  wirtten  by  a  former  stadent  ia  end  of  oar 
State  Normal  Schools,  we  are  sore  will  interest  oar  readers. — [Ed  Journal. 

Naval  Aoadkmt,  Aknapolis,  Md.,  January  13, 1883. 

I  am  well  established  at  the  academy  now  and  find  that  I  can  be 
quite  comfortable  here.  The  course  of  study  is  not  as  hard  now 
as  marked  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  superintendent  of 
the  academy  informed  the  head  of  the  department  of  mathematics 
that  trigonometry,  descriptive  geometry,  and  conic  sections  were 
rather  hard  for  a  person  who  had  not  seen  an  algebra,  even,  four 
months  previous.  The  present  course  for  next  term,  which  begins 
January  29,  without  any  sort  of  vacation,  will  be  higher  algebra 
and  trigonometry  in  mathematics,  history  of  U.  S.,  constitution, 
and  rhetoric  in  English,  mechanical  drawing,  and  French. 

The  classes  are  divided  into  sections,  according  to  relative  stand- 
ing. This  gets  over  the  difficulties  attending  such  a  large  class 
(64).  In  mathematics  there  are  ten  in  a  section,  the  same  in 
English.    In  French  there  are  but  six,  which  gives  a  chance  for 
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conyersations,  without  which  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to 
teach  the  language  in  the  time  assigned.  The  recitation  hours,  8 
to  12:30,  and  2  to  4,  are  divided  into  periods  of  two  hours  each. 
Two  periods  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  dif- 
ferent studies  have  a  certain  period  assigned  to  them  on  certain 
days.  Thus  mathematics  has  the  second  and  third  periods  Monday, 
and  the  second  the  rest  of  the  week.  English  has  the  first  period 
every  day  except  Saturday.  French  has  the  third  period  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday.  Drawing  the  third  period  Thursday  and 
the  first  Saturday.  There  is  but  one  period  Saturday,  the  rest  of 
the  -forenoon  is  taken  up  with  drill.  The  first  half  of  the  class, 
that  is,  the  first  sections,  recite  the  first  hour  of  the  period,  and 
the  latter  half  the  second  hour,  to  the  same  instructors  as  the  cor- 
responding sections  in  the  first  [half.  Different  classes  have  dif- 
ferent periods  for  the  same  subject,  so  that  but  one  set  of  instructors 
is  needed  in  a  study.  No  cadet  makes  more  than  three  recitations 
a  day  under  this  system. 

Each  instructor  keeps  a  section  book  and  marks  each  recitation 
on  a  scale  of  4;  that  is  4  is  perfect,  2.5  is  satisfactory.  All  those 
unsatisfactory  for  a  week  in  any  branch  are  posted  on  the  bulletin 
with  the  branch,  and  mark  received  in  the  same. 

There  is  an  examination  at  the  end  of  each  month  which  is 
counted  the  same  as  two  weeks  of  recitations  in  making  out  the 
monthly  average.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  sections  are  aver- 
aged in  each  study  according  to  the  standing  for  the  month  in  that 
study. 

Another  peculiar  thing  is  the  relative  weight  of  different  studies. 
Mathematics  counts  7;  English,  6;  French,  4;  and  Drawing,  2. 
The  averages  in  each  branch  are  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  that 
branch  and  the  sum  of  all  these  products  divided  by  the  sum  of  the 
different  weights  gives  the  general  average.  In  the  third  class 
Mathematics  count  19.  The  relative  weight  of  branches  is  different 
in  every  class. 

The  time  from  4  to  6  P.  M.  is  taken  up  with  drills,  and  Saturday 
morning  from  10  to  12  is  also  taken  up  with  drill.  Saturday  after- 
noon is  the  only  play-time  that  the  cadets  have. 

The  cadets  are  graded  every  month,  according  to  their  conduct 
for  the  month.    There  are  four  grades.    The  first  grade  gets  lib- 
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erty  to  go  out  into  town  every  Saturday  afternoon  from  2  till  6. 
The  second  grade  gets  liberty  every  other  Saturday.  The  third 
grade  once  a  month,  and  the  fourth  none  at  all. 

Each  offense  committed  by  the  cadets  is  measured  by  the  number 
of  demerits  attached  to  it.  The  number  varies  from  one  to  ten. 
Three  hundred  demerits  will  cause  a  cadet  to  be  dropped  from  the 
fourth  class;  250  from  the  third  class;  200  from  the  second  class; 
and  150  from  the  first  class. 

The  cadets  rise  at  6  o^clock,  and  all  lights  must  be  put  out 
promptly  a^  10  o'clock  P.  M.  An  inspection  is  made  at  this  time 
to  see  that  all  are  in  bed.  The  cadets  make  their  own  beds  and 
sweep  out  their  own  rooms  and  keep  them  in  order.  An  inspection 
is  made  at  6:30  A.  M.,  to  see  the  rooms  in  proper  order.  Meals  are 
had  at  seven,  at  one^  and  at  half  past  six.  Thirty  minutes  are  al- 
lowed for  breakfast  and  supper,  and  forty  minutes  for  dinner.  Good 
wholesome  food  is  served  out.  The  meals  and  washing  cost  the 
Cfidets  about  twenty-one  dollars  a  month. 

The  cadets  are  allowed  to  draw  one  dollar  a  month  from  the  pay- 
master for  spending  money.  The  rest  is  kept  back.  Five  dollars 
is  reserved  each  month  besides,  to  purchase  an  outfit  for  the  cadet 
when  he  graduates. 

There  is  a  store  inside  the  grounds  where  the  cadets  can  draw 
any  article  of  clothing  needed  by  them. 

One  of  the  old  forts  is  fixed  into  a  gymnasium  where  the  cadets 
have  to  exercise  during  some  drill  period  under  some  instructor. 
Each  cadet  pays  twenty  cents  a  month  to  support  the  hospital, 
where  three  surgeons  are  stationed  to  attend  the  sick.  The  fourth 
class  takes  dancing  every  Friday  night.  There  is  one  of  the  finest 
bsnds  in  the  east  attached  to  the  academy  which  plays  every  morn- 
ing and  evening. 

Cadets  cannot  leave  their  rooms  during  recitation  period  except 
to  recite,  nor  during  study  hours  in  the  evening  from  half-past 
seyen  to  half-past  nine. 

Cadets  are  obliged  to  attend  some  church.  There  is  an  Episcopal 
church  in  the  grounds  where  all  those  who  do  not  attend  church 
in  town  go.  Any  cadet  can  go  to  a  church  in  town  if  he  presents 
a  written  request  from  his  parents  that  he  attend  that  denomina- 
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tioA.  Those  attending  church  in  town  are  marched  to  and  from 
the  church  by  a  cadet  officer. 

The  cadets  are  divided  into  divisions  and  crews,  cadets  of  the 
upper  classes  holding  offices.  They  are  all  under  command  of  a 
cadet  Lieut.-Gommander.' 

There  is  so  much  to  tell  about  the  rules  and  regulations,  and  the 
different  phases  of  life,  that  it  would  fill  a  small  volume. 

The  new  cadets  of  the  fourth  class  are  called  "  Plebes,"  and  are 
treated  somewhat  harshly  at  first,  but  it  does  them  good.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  being  shaved,  with  a  slop-bucket  cover  for  a 
razor  and  mucilage  for  lather,  or  standing  on  one^s  head  while  water 
is  being  poured  down  the  trowsers'  legs,  or  eating  soap,  or  drinking 
ink,  would  do  any  person  good,  but  the  fact  remains. 

This  school  is  very  different  from  the  Normal  School,  and  many 
times  I  have  wished  myself  back  there,  but  now  things  are  gettinn^ 
easier  and  I  feel  more  at  home  here. 


SELECTED. 


WINTER'S  WORK  FOR  THE  RURAL  TEACHER. 

PROP.  J.   A.  COOPER,    PRINCIPAL  EDINBORO  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  great  school-masters  "  have  achieved  worthy  results  by  the 
moral  and  intellectual  climate  they  were  able  to  produce,  rather 
than  by  methods  of  teaching."  Thus  says  a  writer  in  a  recent 
magazine  article.  Rural  teachers  are  often  surrounded  by  a  de- 
pressing intellectual  atmosphere.  The  pupils  are  not  interested  in 
school,  because  their  parents  are  not  interested.  Home  thoughts 
are  narrow  and  slow,  school  thoughts  are  dull. 

In  such  cases  the  teacher  should  make  an  effort  to  change  the 
intellectual  climate.  He  should  try  to  stimulate,  to  widen,  and  to 
utilize  the  thought-power  of  the  district.  He  should  do  this  in 
order  to  make  the  school-room  work  more  effective.  The  teacher 
may  say  within  himself,  **  I  will  do  my  best  to  secure  profitable 
study  for  my  pupils,  I  will  try  to  have  them  study  in  the  best  man- 
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ner,  and  in  order  to  have  them  study  mach  and  well,  I  will  try  to 
arouse  parents  as  well  as  pupils  to  a  wider  range  of  thought,  and 
to  lead  them  to  think  more  and  to  think  to  a  better  purpose.  If 
more  thinking  and  better  thinking  is  to  be  done  this  winter  than 
was  done  last  winter,  some  person  must  cause  it  to  be  done,  and 
that  person  should  be  the  teacher.  As  a  rule  teachers  are  labori- 
ous,  are  earnest,  are  anxious  for  the  improvement  of  their  pupils; 
they  are  pained  when  their  labors  seem  fruitless,  because  of  the 
children's  apathy.  Let  each  try  to  change  the  intellectual  atmos- 
phere. Let  them  remember  that  a  change  of  climate  has  often 
given  physical  health  to  the  invalid.  Health  depends  upon  the  air 
we  breathe  as  much  as  upon  our  food.  Why  may  not  intellectual 
vigor  depend  upon  the  intellectual  atmosphere?  If  the  great 
schoolmasters  formed  an  intellectual  climate  for  their  pupils,  why 
shall  not  other  teachers  attempt  to  do  the  same?  '^ 

Among  measures  for  purifying  the  intellectual  atmosphere  and 
making  it  bracing  and  invigorating,  the  following  are  suggested: 
questions,  general  information,  readings,  committing  to  memory 
'  choice  selections,  biographical  sketches  and  anecdotes,  literary  ex- 
ercises, and  societies. 

1.  Questions. —  To  awake  thought  nothing  is  better  than  a  good 
question.  The  great  teachers  have  been  noted  for  their  method  of 
questioning.  The  teacher  desiring  to  stimulate  thought  among  his 
pupils  and  patrons,  may  give  a  question  to  his  pupils  at  close  of 
school,  saying,  "  I  do  not  want  an  answer  now;  you  may  think 
about  it  to-night,  and  I  will  call  for  an  answer  to-morrow/'  The 
object  being  to  excite  thought,  the  question  should  be  one  that  will 
interest  the  people,  yet  not  be  so  easy  as  to  require  no  reflection. 
A  teacher  once  asked  why  the  leaves  fall,  calling  attention  to  some 
trees  to  which  the  dry  leaves  were  still  clinging.  This  led  to  much 
examination  of  the  trees  and  much  talk  about  them  at  home.  On 
another  occasion  he  gave  as  a  problem  a  recent  transaction  in  the 
neighborhood:  ^^  A  man  sold  a  horse  for  $65.00,  bought  it  back  for 
150.00,  and  sold  it  again  for  $55.00:  How  much  did  he  make?" 
This  excited  great  discussion.  Nearly  every  man  and  boy  in  the 
district  solved  it,  and  proved  his  answer  right,  though  there  were 
several  answers  found. 

On  the  next  day  the  first  question  will  be  brought  up,  the  an- 
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:aesed,  and  a  secoDd  queation  presented  for  future  reply. 
LFse  can  be  continued  from  day  to  day  as  long  as  the  inter- 
e  queBtioQB  justifies  it.  At  first  the  teacher  may  find  it 
to  select  stimulatihg  questions  of  {^neral  interest.  Let 
hesitate  on  this  account,  for  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
lines,  the  beginning  is  the  most  difficult  part.     Questions 

I  multiply  npon  the  thoughtful  teacher.     By  practise  will 

II  in  selecting  the  most  appropriate.  The  children,  taking 
tions  home,  plying  their  parents  with  them,  and  discussing 
th  each  other,  will  lead  the  parents  to  think  about  the 

ers  at  a  loss  for  questions  may  begin  with  the  breakfast 
iVhy  should  coffee  be  provided  for  breakfast  and  tea  for 
Why  buckwheat  cakes  at  breakfast,  but  biscuit  at  supper? 
come,  and  how  raised  or  made,  the  various  articles  and 
I  the  table?  Knowledge  gained  in  finding  answers  to  such 
s  will  be  live  knowledge,  while  the  giving  and  answering 
tions  will  change  the  climate  to  one  of  inquiry,  activity 
stigation.  The  children  will  in  time  learn  to  ask  questions  , 
iacher  and  of  their  parents.  When  such  is  the  case,  to 
them  is  a  pleasure. 

teral  Information. —  The  teacher  may  call  the  attention  of 
ol  to  some  subject  of  general  interest,  as  a  public  work,  a 
T  in  science,  a  great  crop,  a  great  act,  a  great  accident, 
over  the  same  with  the  pupils.  He  may  say,  "  Items  of 
Dterest  are  often  mentioned  in  conversation  and  in  the 
ers.  Please  inform  me  when  you  next  notice  one,  and  we 
about  it.  Tact  and  skill  will  be  needed  to  lead  buys  and  girls 
topics  wisely,  but  pupils  can  be  trained  to  find  useful  ia- 
n,  and  to  tell  it  in  a  way  to  be  interesting  to  themselvea 
thers.  This  exercise  may  lead  pupils  to  select  their  read- 
to  discriminate  between  useful  and  useless  information, 
the  higher  and  the  lower  in  thought.  The  topics  of  gen- 
;rest  are  unlimited  in  number,  as  the  world's  work  and 
commerce,  shipping,  currency,  food  supplies,  tnaniifac- 
E.,  etc.  Teachers  may  often  have  some  difficulty  io  finding 
information,  as  works  of  reference  are  not  to  be  found  in 
hool.  But  as  a  compensation,  this  difficulty  will  drive 
to  ask  their  parents  and  to  consult  books  at  home. 
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Some  teachers  make  an  interesting  topic  ot  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizens,  how  officers  are  chosen,  how  they  are  paid,  whence 
eomee  the  reyenae  of  the  State,  how  the  taxes  are  expended.  Such 
topics  are  interesting  when  presented  about  election  time.  A  wise 
teacher  will  choose  his  topics  in  season. 

8.  Beddings. — ^^  When  I  am  reading  a  good  book^'  says  Hamer- 
ton,  *^  the  only  Croesus  that  I  envy  is  he  who  is  reading  a  better 
book.'*  In  some  schools  the  attention  of  the  pupil  is  confined  to 
^^  doing  sums,'*  ^^  parsing,'*  and  other  routine  work,  The  atmos- 
phere of  such  schools  is  deficient  in  essentialelements  of  intellec- 
tual stimulus.  To  read  well  is  to  think  well.  A  thinker  excites 
thought  in  others,  and  purifies  the  educational  atmosphere  about 
him.  One  of  the  best  services  a  teacher  can  do  for  a  pupil  is  to 
lead  him  to  think  more,  by  inducing  him  to  read  more  and  to  read 
more  judiciously.  This  all  teachers  can  do.  The  teacher  may  in- 
quire of  pupils  what  they  have  read  or  are  reading,  how  they  enjoy 
it.  He  may  in  turn  tell  what  he  himself  is  reading,  and  propose 
to  bring  his  book  and  read  a  little  to  them,  asking  them  to  bring 
theirs  and  read  to  each  other.  Books,  magazines  and  newspapers 
will  thus  be  brought  to  school,  and  interesting  selections  be  read 
from  them.  The  children  will  experience  the  delight  of  reading 
good  stories,  and  of  hearing  good  stories  read  by  others.  The 
teacher  can  mention  some  good  books  which  contain  delightful 
reading,  naming  such  as  are  known  to  be  in  the  district  or  can  be 
easily  secured. 

Several  of  the  pupils  might  be  led  to  read  the  same  book,  and 
compare  views  upon  it.  Such  an  exercise  is  most  valuable  in  cul- 
tivating the  taste  and  judgment.  To  be  useful  in  this  work,  the 
teacher  must  look  over  the  family  libraries  in  the  district,  and  learn 
something  of  their  contents.  This  will  make  him  acquainted  with 
the  people,  will  make  him  know  the  home-life  of  the  children  bet- 
ter, and  will  thus  prepare  him  to  reach  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
pupils.  By  associating  with  the  parents,  and  talking  over  the 
contents  of  their  libraries,  the  teacher  will  become  an  instructor 
and  adviser  of  the  parents,  and  will  be  consulted  about  papers, 
magazines  and  books  for  the  family.  If  he  is  competent  to  advise, 
he  may  do  great  good  by  his  suggestions.  In  many  families,  new 
books  are  a  rarity.    In  most  cases,  book  purchases  are  accidental. 
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A  teacher  acquainted  with  books,  and  familiar  with  the  cheap  edi- 
tions, can  do  much  to  increase  the  reading  facilities  and  reading 
habits  of  the  young.  Some  of  the  best  works  in  science,  biogra- 
phy, history  and  travel,  can  now  be  had  for  ten  or  twenty  cents. 
Five  dollars  would  buy  forty  instructive  and  readable  books  in 
cheap  form,  and  furnish  a  winter's  reading  for  the  whole  district. 
Nearly  every  teacher,  if  he  knew  the  books  well,  could  induce  the 
parents  to  spend  the  five  dollars. 

4.  Memory  Selections. —  It  will  do  children  good  to  commit  to 
memory  extracts  from  the  best  writers.  The  thoughts  contained 
in  the  extracts  will  awaken  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  To 
learn  the  words  and  not  understand  the  writer^s  thought  does  posi- 
tive injury.  Easy  narrative,  showing  the  exercise  of  the  sterling 
virtues,  is  best  for  the  younger  pupils.  The  instructions  should  be 
felt  rather  than  expressed  in  words,  so  that  there  would  be  no  for- 
mal statement  of  a  moral  lesson.  Short  selections  can  be  found, 
giving  in  vivid  language  important  historical,  scientific,  and  geo- 
graphical information.  These  committed  to  memory,  and  recited 
before  the  school,  will  stimulate  to  more  energetic  study  of  the 
regular  school  lessons. 

A  short  and  pointed  maxim  can  be  given  and  learned  daily.  Il- 
lustrations of  its  truth  may  occasionally  be  pointed  out.  It  will 
be  well  to  follow  JaQotot^s  rule,  ^^  Learn  something  and  repeat  it 
daily .^^  ^^  Knowledge  is  easy  to'him  that  understandeth.''  All  se- 
lections should  be  understood;  they  should  be  learned  for  their 
influence  on  the  learner  and  on  the  school.  This  influence  should 
reach  the  emotions  through  the  understanding. 

Every  teacher  should  aim  to  make  his  pupils  acquainted  with  a 
few  extracts  from  one  or  two  of  our  best  American  writers.  Choose 
those  that  are  valuable  for  the  thought  and  the  expression. 

5.  Biographical  Sketches  and  Anecdotes. — A  bright  young  man 
attended  the  county  institute  for  the  first  time  and  listened  to  a 
lecture  on  one  of  the  great  teachers.  The  young  man  admired  the 
lecture,  and  was  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the  speaker.  When 
asked  by  a  prosy  pedagogue  about  the  great  teacher  and  his  work, 
the  young  man  could  remember  but  two  events  of  his  life,  and 
nothing  of  the  teacher  himself — not  even  his  name.  "Well," 
said  he,  "  it  was  about  a  man  bom  in  1796,  who  died  in  1842." 
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The  yonng  man  had  been  captiyated  with  sonorous  sentences. 
*'  Words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound  '*  had  amazed 
him,  and  like  Goldsmith's  village  rustics,  he  wondered  at  the 
speaker  and  failed  to  understand  the  speech. 

Much  —  far  too  much  of  all  instruction  —  stops  at  the  ear,  and 
neyer  reaches  the  understanding.  Too  much  of  history  and  biog- 
raphy is  confined  to  dates.  To  any  youth,  a  short  and  characterise 
tic  anecdote  of  a  distinguished  person  is  of  more  value  than  the 
dates  of  every  event  in  his  life.  A  date  is  of  value  only  when  a 
man's  life  is  specially  formed  by  the  particular  opportunities  of  his 
age.  Washington  and  Grant  enjoyed  opportunities  which  devel- 
oped their  powers.  Had  the  Revolution  and  the  Rebellion  each 
been  delayed  a  quarter  of  a  century,' both  might  have  remained  in 
private  life  and  been  unknown  to  history. 

It  is  much  more  interesting,  and  much  more  valuable  to  a  boy, 
to  leam  that  William  Brown,  a  shepherd  lad  twelve  years  of  age, 
taught  himself  Greek,  and  walked  twenty-four  [miles  to  buy  a 
Greek  New  Testament,  than  to  learn  that  he  was  bom  in  1724, 
married  in  1749,  and  died  in  1801.  « 

Sketches  —  character  sketches  of  the  wise  and  good  —  are  in- 
structive, pleasing  and  stimulating.  It  would  be  a  valuable  exer- 
cise for  teachers  and  pupils  to  find,  learn  and  repeat  anecdotes  of 
good  men  and  women.  They  should  be  such  as  illustrate  the  char- 
acter and  habits  of  the  individuals,  and  exhibit  conduct  worthy  of 
imitation  and  emulation.  In  the  struggles  and  trials  of  others 
the  pupil  will  see  the  path  of  his  own  self-development.  "  Exam- 
ple sheds  a  genial  ray  of  light  which  men  are  apt  to  borrow,"  and 
also  to  follow.  The  example  of  the  virtuous  and  the  self-denying 
is  best  shown  in  characteristic  anecdote.  A  teacher  should  make  a 
note  of  valuable  personal  stories,  and  keep  the  same  securely.  A 
book  of  such  sketches,  gathered  from  time  to  time,  would  be  a 
great  treasure.  These  stories,  often  repeated  in  the  family,  will 
help  create  a  bracing  intellectual  atmosphere  in  the  home. 

6.  Literary  Societies. —  Some  teachers  have  organized  literary  so- 
cieties among  their  pupils,  or  among  their  patrons,  and  with  excel- 
lent results.  Perhaps  it  could  not  be  done  in  every  school.  Per- 
haps some  teachers  could  not  do  it  in  any  school.  But  the  average 
teacher  in  the  average  district  can  make  it  a  success.    If  success- 
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initsB  the  ihiDking  forces  of  the  district,  and  coacentratea 
it  upon  educational  affairs.  It  sends  the  children  to  school 
uproved  intellectual  appetites.  A  teacher  competent  to  or- 
s  literary  uociety  can  soon  determiae  whether  it  will  be  ex- 
t  to  make  the  attempt.  He  can  iavite  his  patrons  to  visit 
ool  some  afternoon  and  witness  a  reriew  of  his  school  work. 
have  some  topics  of  general  interest  discussed  hj  the  pupils, 
m  its  effect  upon  the  parents  he  can  judge  of  the  propriety 
ig  to  establish  a  society  for  reading,  discussion  and  other 
■  work. 

•^  HIOTS  AiTD  CADTIOSS. 

rery  teacher  who  wants  to  make  the  most  of  bis  school 
y  to  awaken  thought  in  the  district,  and  if  he  triea  he  will 

The  beginning  is  the  whole.^'  Therefore,  begin.  Every 
con  do  something  to  improve  the  educational  climate  about 

y  little  about  your  plans  and  aims.    Do  something,  and 

10  time  in  announcing  purposes  and  plans. 

!gin  with  the  easy;  proceed  to  the  difficult.    Attempt  no 

lan  you  believe  you  can  carry  through. 

ive  a  definite  end  in  view,  and  plan  and  work  for  that  end. 

smember  the  power  to  think,  the  bnbit  of  thinking,  and 

le  of  thinking,  are  of  greater  value  than  the  accumulation 

Ivance  regularly.  Let  each  day  see  somethiug  attempted, 
ing  done.  "  It  is  the  steady  gait  that  tells." 
;asure  your  success  by  the  improvement  in  the  educational 
lere.  Tour  value  to  the  district  will  depend  upon  the 
you  produce  in  the  tastes  and  thoughts  of  the  district. 
)t  all  teachers  may  be  able  to  work  well  in  all  the  above 
D8,  but  every  true  teacher  can  work  in  one  or  more  direc- 

Phile  trying  to  improve  the  climate,  do  not  neglect  sound 
tual  food.     Improve  that  also. 

Ivery  honest  effort  for  good  by  the  teacher  will  exert  a  reflex 
«  upon  himself,  and  while  trying  to  help  others,  he  himself 
aive  most  benefit. — Educational  Bevietc. 
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THOUGHTS  OF  AN  OLD  TEACHER. 

No  truer  principle  was  ever  laid  down  for  the  teacher  —  none 
which  points  more  surely  to  success.  Yet  practically  it  is  almost 
ignored,  and  the  great  lack  of  genuine  and  heartfelt  sympathy  be- 
tween teacher  and  scholar  is  seen  in  a  corresponding  lack  of  moral 
power.  How,  indeed,  can  we  expect  to  control  children  otherwise 
than  by  brute  force,  unless  there  is  this  golden  cord  uniting  the 
hearts  of  the  teacher  and  the  taught? 

The  parent  is  the  natural  guardian  of  the  child,  and  is  responsi- 
ble to  the  child,  to  society,  and  to  God,  for  the  manner  in  which 
this  obligation  is  discharged.  When  he  takes  the  child  by  the 
hand  and  leads  him  to  your  school-room  door,  he  delegates  to  you 
a  large  portion  of  his  authority,  and  with  it  comes  an  equql  share 
of  responsibility.  Morally,  the  relation  of  teacher  and  scholar  is 
almost  synonymous  with  that  of  parent  and  child;  consequently 
the  same  qualities  which  combine  to  make  the  kind,  judicious 
parent  should  be  found  in  the  teacher  also. 

When  the  little  one,  leaving  the  happy  fireside,  the  loving  home 
circle,  takes  his  seat  with  your  pupils,  he  should  find  there  the 
same  kind  of  affection  which  he  leaves  behind  him,  and  not  only 
the  same  in  kind,  but  approaching  much  more  nearly  the  same  in 
degree  than  many  who  occupy  the  teacher's  chair  seem  to  suppose. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  he  comes  to  you  from  a  cheerless,  loveless 
dwelling,  so  much  the  greater  is  his  need  of  kindness  and  affection 
in  the  school-room;  and  so  shall  you  cultivate  the  otherwise  un- 
cultivated germ  of  all  that  is  good  in  his  nature.  Love,  pure  in 
quality  and  unstinted  in  quantity,  is  the  first  great  want  of  every 
child,  and  he  wants  it  in  the  school-room  as  well  as  at  home.  If 
our  hearts  are  not  large  enough  to  take  in  each  one  of  the  scores 
of  children  whose  names  are  enrolled  in  our  registers  — if  we  can- 
not become  for  the  time  father  or  mother  to  each  —  let  us  pray 
God  to  enlarge  our  hearts  and  to  increase  our  love.  If  the  prayer 
is  not  answered,  we  may  safely  suspect  that  we  have  mistaken  our 
calling. 

Having,  then,  this  sincere  interest  in  and  affection  for  our  pupils, 
let  them  be  made  manifest  in  our  actions.  It  is  a  mother's  prov- 
ince to  watch  over  her  child  in  tenderness  and  love,  to  check  every 

Vol.  ZIII,  50.8—9. 
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wayward  impulse,  to  shield  from  temptation  so  far  as  may  be,  to  be 
patient  with  the  many  faults  of  the  oft-recurring  remissness  in 
duty,  and  to  love  through  all.  So  it  is  also  your  province,  fellow- 
teachers,  and  mine.  If  the  judicious  father,  with  gentle  firmneas, 
seeks  to  curb  the  restless  spirit  of  his  boy,  and  though  the  chiFd  siiir 
a  thousand  times  still  forgives,  still  loves,  so  should  you  and  I, 
Let  us  remember  that  those  parents  acquire  the  strougest^inflnence 
over  their  children  who  obtain  most  of  their  confidence.  Pupih 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  their  teacher  is  their  &iend;  that  they 
can  go  to  him  with  everything  that  interests  them,  however  trivial 
in  its  nature,  and  find  ready  hearing  and  sympathy.  Let  them  feel 
the  same  freedom,  the  same  familiarity,  as  with  a  parent. 

Truly  may  it  be  said  that  few  teachers  live  up  to  their  privi- 
leges—  few  wield  the  mighty  power  for  good  which  God  has 
placed'within  their  reach.  We  do  not  su£Sciently  realize  that  the 
destiny  of  our  scholars  for  eternity,  no  less  than  for  time^  is  to  a 
great  extent  committed  to  our  hands.  Nowhere  can  opportunities 
for  winning  souls  be  greater  than  in  the  school-room;  in  no  one 
will  the  starless  crown  be  more  inexcusable  than  in  the  teacher. 


•  ♦  ♦ 


GRAMMAR  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

EDWIN  E.   WOODMAN. 

In  a  letter  from  St.  Louis  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Repub- 
lic^ I  noted  that  the  study  of  grammar  has  been  abolished  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city.  The  same  thing  was,  I  believe,  done  in 
Cincinnati  some  time  ago,  and  is  now  under  consideration  in  the 
educational  administrations  of  Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 

The  practical  question  for  every  community  in  which  this  subject 
is  brought  publicly  forward  is,  whether  the  proposed  change  is 
without  doubt  a  reform  or  improvement.  Fashions  in  education, 
and  mild  epidemics  in  educational  methods,  have  swept  over  our 
public  schools  now  and  again  for  thirty  years  past  that  I  can  re- 
member, and  yet  these  schools,  from  Boston  to  St.  Louis,  are  not 
greatly  better  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago  —  are  not  turning 
off  more  thorough  scholars,  only  more  of  them.  Ideas  which  have 
thus  had  a  temporary  supremacy,  as,  a  rage  for  calisthenics,  the 
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loading  of  reading  books  wifch  the  contents  of  the  cyclopedia,  the 
^* sausage  method"  of  teaching  grammar,  and  now  'language  les^ 
sons,"  if  not  originating  in  the  active  mind  of  the  publisher  of 
text-books,  were  fostered  by  him  and  were  chiefly  commercial 
enterprises.  No  school  has  been  unsuccessful  for  lack  of  adequate 
text-books  at  any  time  since  public  schools  became  genera],  and  it 
is  idle  to  expect  a  reyolution  in  the  ease  of  making  scholars  in 
English  by  simply  changing  text-books. 

What  is  implied  by  the  phrase,  at  present  so  popular,  of  "  throw- 
ing grammar  out  of  the  public  schools,"  I  take  to  be,  not  an  inten- 
tion to  ignore  the  fact  that  our  language  has  a  grammar,  but  a 
design  to  teach  boys  and  girls  to  become  grammatical  without  let- 
ting them  know  that  it  has  a  grammar,  as  medicine  is  sometimes 
given  them  under  a  disguise  of  sweetmeats.  The  movement  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  retrograde,  like  the  regency  of  Jack  Cade,  who 
put  Lord  Say^s  head  on  a  pole  for  '^  corrupting  the  youth  of  the 
realm  in  erecting  a  grammar  school."  It  seems  to  be  an  effort  to 
make  scholars  in  English  by  reliance  on  the  faculty  of  imitation, 
or,  as  an  evolutionist  might  say,  by  reverting  to  the  principal  char- 
acteristic of  monkeys  and  Chinamen.  Children  do  learn  to  talk  in 
this  way,  and  accordingly  as  they  are  reared  in  families  of  educa- 
tion or  otherwise  their  talk  conforms  more  or  less  to  the  accepted 
standards  of  the  language;  but  that  most,  or  even  many,  young 
persons  can  in  this  way  be  taught  to  know  the  language  as  an 
adult  should  know  it,  my  observation  and  reason  both  tell  me  is 
improbable.  I  may  make  an  exception  of  the  remarkable  persons 
who  are  gifted  with  tongues,  on  whom  the  divine  power  of  speech 
has  descended  with  distinguishing  grace.  Doubtless  there  is  here 
and  there  such  an  one,  who  assimilates  the  grammar  of  the  lan- 
guage without  studying  it,  who  intuitively  goes  right, '^  whose 
verbs  and  nouns  do  most  agree."  I  had  supposed  Lincoln  such  a 
character,  as,  if  he  had  never  made  a  study  of  grammar,  his  re- 
markable speeches  and  state  papers  would  clearly  establish;  but  I 
find  it  recorded  by  Holland  that  young  Lincoln,  after  he  had  be- 
come of  age,  and  while  clerking  in  a  store,  went  seven  miles  to 
borrow  a  grammar  and  then  mastered  the  book.  It  will  perhaps 
be  fair  to  leave  it  to  the  advocates  o£  throwing  grammar  out  of 
the  schools  to  produce  examples  of  successful  writers  who  were 
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educated  out  of  The  Complete  Letter  Writer,  or  by  any  simflar 
means. 

An  author^s  style  is  apt  to  permanently  impress  his  reader.  The 
study  of  Addison  and  Dr.  Johnson  would  be  improving  to  any  one, 
and  an  apt  student  who  had  never  studied  grammar  might  possibly 
acquire  a  correct  and  agreeable  style  of  his  own  by  becoming  very 
familiar  with  those  writers.  But  in  that  case  his  grammar  woald 
be  correct  because  it  was  borrowed  from  a  grammarian,  and  not 
because  it  was  in  any  proper  sense  his  own.  For  he  must  refer  to 
his  model  in  defense  of  every  sentence,  while  his  model  bases  the 
construction  of  his  own  sentences  on  the  rules  of  the  language. 
It  appears  to  be  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  abolition  of  grammar, 
that  all  we  need  is  the  practical  result;  that  if  the  boy  learns  to 
write  in  accordance  with  good  usage,  it  is  not  necessary  or  even 
Taluable  for  him  to  know  why  the  usage  is  good.  This  implies 
that  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  a  language  is  as  good  as  a  perfect 
one;  whereas,  the  fact  in  regard  to  our  own  language  is,  that  thoae 
write  it  best  who  understand  it  best,  and  in  regard  to  every  other 
language  is,  that  we  cannot  learn  it  at  all  without  learning  its 
grammar.  Language  is  not  a  simple  tool,  which  one  may  learn  to 
use  though  he  could  not  make  it,  but  a  mechanism  which  one 
cannot  use  reliably  until  he  has  mastered  its  construction.  Acquir- 
ing a  language  without  grammar  is  like  learning  music  by  rote. 
Now  and  then  there  will  result  a  performer  who  will  pass  with  the 
uncultivated,  but  never  an  artist,  never  one  to  impose  on  a  musician. 

Our  best  magazines  witness  that  writing  which  is  grammatically 
correct  is  not  too  common,  with  grammar  still  remaining  in  most 
schools.  Will  any  one  say  that  such  prominent  examples  of  false 
syntax  are  a  result  of  teaching  grammar  in  the  schools?  Hardly; 
•  and  I  doubt  if  any  improvement  is  to  be  wrought  by  abandoning 
the  means  by  which  good  scholars  in  English  have  hitherto  been 
made.  Grammar  may  not  always  have  been  taught  in  the  most 
judicious  way;  looking  back  on  some  experience  as  a  teacher  I  may 
say  this  with  freedom,  if  not  with  mortification;  but  while  I  make 
no  defense  of  poor  grammars,  or  poor  teaching  of  grammar,  I  do 
earnestly  hold  that  it  will  be  a  mistake  to  supplant  the  study  of 
the  plain  "  old  fashioned  gr^immar  "  of  our  fathers  by  any  *'  patent 
incubator  "  of  the  mother  tongue. —  Baraboo  Bepublic. 
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MR.  FREEMAN  ON  AMERICAN  PECULIARITIES. 

The  distinguished  historian  who  visited  this  country  last  winter, 
has  written  some  pleasant  impressions  of  American  ways  for  Long- 
man^s  new  magazine.  He  raps  his  own  countrymen  quite  as  hard, 
when  he  raps  at  all,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  on  American 
spelling: 

Half  the  unhistorical  spellings  which  disfigure  our  printed 
language  come  from  the  vagaries  of  half-learned  printers,  on  which 
side  of  the  ocean  matters  very  little.  As  for  Latin  words,  one  is 
sometimes  tempted  to  say,  let  them  spell  them  as  they  please  ;  but 
it  is  hard  wlien  Teutonic  "  rime  "  a  word  which  so  many  romance 
languages  have  borrowed,  is  turned  into  "  rhyme  "  merely  because 
some  printer^s  mind  was  confused  between  English  *^rime^^  and 
Greek  ^^  rhythm.^'  So  with  specially  American  spelling  fancies. 
If  any  one  chooses  to  spell  words  like  "  traveller "  with  one  i,  it 
looks  odd,  but  it  is  really  not  worth  disputing  about.  Nor  is  it 
worth  disputing  about  "  color  "  or  "  colour,"  ''  honor"  or  "  honour," 
and  the  like.  But  when  it  comes  to  ^*  armor,"  still  more  when  it 
comes  to  '^'neighbor,"  one^s  Latin  back  in  the  former  case,  one's 
Teutonic  back  in  the  other,  is  put  up.  Did  he  who  first  wrote 
"  armor  "  fancy  that  "  armor  "  was  a  Latin  word  like  "  honor  "  or 
"color?"  By  all  means  let  armaturay  if  any  one  chooses,  be  cut 
short  into  armure^  but  let  us  be  spared  such  a  false  analogy  as 
armor.  "  Arbor  "  for  "  arbour  "  brings  out  more  strongly  the  de- 
lusion of  those  who,  having  a  Latin  tree  on  the  brain,  doffed  Teu- 
tonic **  harbour  "  of  its  aspirate.  But  the  most  unkindest  cut  of 
all  is  when  Old  English  "  nefi-h  getter,"  which,  according  to  the 
universal  rule  of  the  language,  becomes  in  modem  English 
"  neighJowr,"  is  also  turned  into  ''  neighiwr."  Did  anybody,  even 
a  printer  or  a  dictionary  maker,  really  fancy  that  the  last  three 
letters  of  ^^  neighbor  "  had  anything  in  common  with  the  last  three 
letters  of  "  honour?  "  It  is  surely  hardly  needful  to  say  that  Old 
English  u  is  in  modern  English  consistently  represented  by  ou; 
"  hus  "  becomes  **  house,"  "  suo  "  becomes  south,"  "  6t "  becomes 
"  out,"  and  "  ne&hgebur  "  becomes  "  neigh&mr."  American  print- 
ers, too,  have  some  odd  ways  in  other  matters,  specially  as  to  their 
way  of  dividing  words  when  part  of  a  word  has  to  be  in  one  Une 
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and  part  in  another.  Thus  "  nothing  "  will  be  divided,  not  as  "  no- 
thing," but  as  "  noth-ing,"  as  if  it  were  the  patronymic  of  a  name 
"  Noth."  Yet  surely  even  a  printer  must  have  known  that 
^'  nothing  "  is  ^'  no-thing  "  and  nothing  else.  So  again  ^^  knowledge  ** 
is  divided  into  "  knowl-edge,"  suggesting  rather  the  side  of  a  hill 
than  the  condition  or  occupation  of  one  who  knows.  It  is  really 
quite  possible  that  the  d  may  have  been  thrust  into  "  knowledge" — 
better  written  "  knowlege  "  —  from  some  thought  of  a  ledge.  Any- 
how one  suspects  that  very  few  people  know  that  ledge  in  '^  knowl- 
edge," and  "  lock  "  in  "  wedlock,"  are  one  and  the  same  ending. 
*'  Wedlock "  at  least  is  safe  from  being  "  wedl-ock,"  because 
everybody  thinks  it  has  something  to  do  with  a  lock  and  key. 

DIFFBBENCE  IN  PRONUNCIATION. 

In  the  pronunciation  strictly  so  called — I  mean  the  utterance  of 
particular  words  as  distinguished  from  any  general  tone,  accent, 
intonation,  and  the  like — I  remarked  less  difference  between  Amer- 
ica and  England  than  there  is  in  the  use  of  the  words  themselves. 
Of  certain  dialectic  differences  within  the  United  States  themselves, 
I  have  already  said  something.  When  the  Virginian  says  "  doe  " 
and  *'  floe  "  for  "  door  "  and  "  floor,"  it  is  truly  a  case  of  dialect  in 
the  strictest  sense,  as  the  difference  between  the  dialect  of  Somer- 
set and  the  dialect  of  Yorkshire.  I  fancy  that  something  that 
might  be  called  a  principle  has  more  influence  on  pronunciation  in 
America  than  it  has  in  England.  This  remark  is  not  my  own;  I 
found  it,  or  something  to  the  same  effect,  in  an  American  periodi- 
cal. It  was  there  remarked  that  in  America  there  is  a  large  class 
of  people  who  read  a  great  deal  without  very  much  education,  and 
who  are  apt  to  draw  their  ideas  of  pronunciation  rather  from  the 
look  of  the  words  in  the  book  than  from  any  traditional  way  of  ut- 
tering them.  This  will  most  likely  account  for  some  cases,  special- 
ly for  one  on  which  I  shall  have  something  to  say  presently.  But 
there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  American  usage,  though  it 
sounds  odd  to  a  British  ear,  is  strictly  according  to  the  analogy  of 
the  English  tongue.  I  heard  in  America  ^^6pponent"  and 
"  inquiry,"  and  very  odd  they  sounded.  But  they  simply  follow 
the  English  rule  of  throwing  the  accent  as  far  back  as  they  can, 
without  regard'to  the  Latin  or  Greek  quantity.  If  we  say  "  theatre" — 
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which,  by  the  waj,  is  accidentally  right,  according  to  the  Qreek 
ctccent — "  auditor,"  "  ablatire  "  and  a  crowd  of  other  words  of  the 
same  kind,  we  may  as  well  say  "  6pponent "  and  '^  Inquiry."  The 
only  reason  against  so  doing  is,  I  suppose,  that  they  are  a  little 
hard  to  say,  which  is  doubtless  the  reason  why;  while  everybody 
says  ^'  Auditor  "  and  '*  senator,"  nobody  says  "  spectator." 

But  there  is  one  word  on  which  I  wish  to  speak  a  little  more  at 
large,  as  a  clear  instance  in  which  the  schoolmaster  or  the  printed 
text  or  some  other  artificial  influence  has  brought  about  a  distinct 
change  in|^pronunciation.      The  word  ^^ clerk"  is  in  England 
usually  sounded  *^  dark,"  while  in  America  it  is  usually  sounded 
"  clurk."    I  sayl"  usually,"  because  I  did  once  hear  "  clurk "  in 
England  —  from  a  London  shopman  —  and  because  I  was  told  at 
Philadelphia  that  some  old  people  there  still  said  ^^  dark,"  and — a 
most  important  fact  —  that  those  who  said  ^^clark"    also  said 
**  marchant."    Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  ^'  dark "  is  the  older 
pronunciation,  the  pronunciation  which  the  first  settlers  must  have 
taken  with  them.    This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  the  word  as  a 
surname  —  and  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  surnames  —  is  always 
sounded,  and  most  commonly  written/^  Clark,"  or  ^^  Clarke."    I 
suspect  that  ^^  Clerk "  as  a  surname,  so  spelled,  is  distinctively 
*^ Scotch,"  in  the  modern  sense  of  that  word.*  Also  in  writers  of 
the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  century,  the  word  itself  is  very 
often  written  "  dark  "  or  "  clarke."    But  of  course  "  clerk  "  was  at 
all  times  the  most  clerkly  spelling,  as  showing  the  French  and 
Latin  origin  of  the  word.    It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  pronun- 
dation  ^^  clurk  "  is  not  traditional,  but  has  been  brought  in  arti- 
ficially, out  of  a  notion  of  making  the  sound  conform  to  the  spell- 
ing.   But  *^  clurk  "  is  no  more  the  trne  sound  than  ^^  dark; "  the 
true  sound  is  ^^  clairk,^'  like  the  French  ^^  clerc,"  and  a  Scotchman 
would  surely  sound  it  so*    "  Clark  "  and  "  clurk  "  are  both  mere 
approximations  to  the  French  sound,  and  ^^  dark  "  is  the  older, 
and  surely  the  more  natural  approximation.    The  truth  is  that  we 
cannot  sound  ^^  clerk  "  as  it  is  spelled;  that  is,  we  cannot  give  the 
e  before  it  the  same  sound  that  we  give  it  when  it  is  followed  by 
any  other  consonant.    We  cannot  sound  e  in  ^^ clerk"  exactly 
as  we  sound  e  in  ^^  tent."    This  applies  to  a  crowd  of  words,  some 
of  Teutonic,  some  of  Latin  origin,  in  which  the  spelling  is  ^,  but 
in  which  the  sound  has,  just  as  in  ^^  clerk,"  fiuctuated  between  a 
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and  u.  The  old  people  at  Philadelphia  who  said  '^  dark  ^^  also  said 
^'  marchant."  And  quite  rightly,  for  they  had  on  their  side  both 
older  English  usage,  and,  in  this  case,  the  French  spelling  itself.  The 
sound  '^  merchant  '*  has  come  in,  both  in  England  and  in  America, 
by  exactly  the  same  process  as  that  by  which  the  sound  ^^clurk^^ 
has  come  in  in  America,  but  not  in  England. 

KO  LONGER  SLAKG   WORDS. 

The  word  "  certainly  "  is  a  very  natural  form  of  granting  any 
request,  but  in  England  we  should  hardly  use  it  except  in  granting 
a  request  of  some  little  importance,  or  one  about  the  granting  of 
which  there  might  be  some  little  doubt.  American  use  extends  it 
to  the  very  smallest  civilities  of  the  table.  ^'  I  guess  '^  I  have  always 
stood  up  for,  as  a  perfectly  good  form,  if  only  it  is  not  always  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  forms.  ^^  I  reckon  ^'  is  as  good  English 
as  English  can  be;  it  is  only  at  ^^I  calculate"  that  one  would 
begin  to  kick,  but  I  do  not  think  that  ^^  I  calculate  "  is  often  heard 
in  the  kind  of  American  society  to  which  I  was  used.  It  mighty 
however,  be  taken  as  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  technical 
and  special  words  get  into  common  use,  sometimes  on  one  side  of 
the  ocean,  sometimes  on  the  other,  and  which  seem  odd  to  those 
who  are  not  used  to  them.  Let  me  take  an  Oxford  story  of  perhaps 
five  and  thirty  years  ago.  A  story  was  told  in  a  common-room  of 
an  American  clergyman,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  into  theo- 
logical discussions  with  his  bishop,  and  who  was  sometimes  puzzled 
as  to  the  way  in  which  he  ought  to  behave  in  such  cases  toward 
his  spiritual  superior.  *^  I  had  a  respect  for  his  office,^'  said  the 
presbjter;  "  but  I  did  not  like  to  indorse  all  that  he  said.''  A  fit 
of  laughter  went  round  the  room.  Thirty-five  years  ago  there 
seemed  something  irresistibly  ludicrous  in  applying  a  commercial 
word  like  ^^  indorse  "  to  agreement  or  disagreement  on  a  theological 
matter.  I  am  quite  sure  no  one  would  laugh  at  it  now  either  in 
America  or  in  Britain;  we  all  indorse  or  decline  to  indorse,  posi- 
tions on  all  questions,  theological,  political,  philosophical,  or  any 
other.  But  I  doubt  whether  any  one  in  England  would  talk  of 
^'  the  balance  of  the  day,^'  a  phrase  which  I  Have  heard  in  America, 
though  I  should  doubt  its  being  common.  Purely  legal  phrases,, 
too,  seem  to  get  more  easily  into  common  use  in  America  than  here, 
and  I  am  told  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  medical  phrases  also.. 
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SOME  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY. 

No.  1.  The  teacher  assigns  the  lesson,  probablv  a  half  column 
of  map  questions  for  review.  For  instance,  on  the  map  of  Africa, 
the  cities,  capes,  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains,  are  given  for  a  lesson. 
No  distinction  is  made.  All  must  be  learned  alike  — committed  to 
memory.  The  pupil  must  be  able  to  tell  in  what  part  of  what 
country,  and  on  which  side  of  what  river,  each  city  or  town 
is  situated.  All  are  of  equal  importance;  Derr  or  Magadoro  ia 
just  as  important  as  Cairo  or  Tunis.  They  must  also  learn  from 
what  part  of  what  country,  into  what  water,  and  in  what  direction, 
each  cape  projects.  Cape  Lopez  is  equally  as  important  as  Cape 
Yerd  or  Good  Hope,  and  so  on  through  the  list.  The  situation  and 
outlet  of  lakes  must  be  given;  the  source,  direction,  and  outlets  of 
the  rivers;  and  the  exact  situation  of  every  mountain  peak,  or  situ* 
ation  and  direction  of  every  range. 

During  the  recitation  the  teacher  sits  at  her  desk  with  her  book 
open  before  her,  one  index  finger  carefully  keeping  the  place  in 
the  column  of  questions,  the  other  industriously  racing  around 
over  the  map,  like  a  hound  hunting  a  lost  track,  trying  to  find  the 
place,  in  order  to  be  able  to  say  "  right "  or  "  wrong  "  when  it  i» 
located  by  the  pupil.  This  gives  the  pupil  a  good  chance  to  take 
a  x>eep  at  a  concealed  book  to  refresh  his  memory.  Thus  the  whole 
list  is  gone  through  with,  in  the  exact  order  of  the  book  —  not 
one  place  omitted.  The  next  lesson  is  assigned  (probably  the  same 
one  over  again)  and  the  class  is  dismissed,  apparently  as  well  satis- 
fied with  the  performance  as  the  teacher. 

This  method,  of  course,  has  its  good  points;  but  they  are  so  ex- 
ceedingly small  that  it  may  require  the  use  of  a  magnifying  glass 
of  very  great  power  to  see  where  the  benefit  to  the  pupil  comes  in. 
It  is  a  very  easy  way  for  the  teacher^  provided  she  be  not  easily 
embarrassed  by  the  long  silence  necessarily  following  some  of  the 
answers  before  she  can  say  "righfor"  wrong."  True,  the  inemortf 
is  being  cultivated  and  stored  with  facts  (!)  which  may  some  time 
in  the  dim,  distant  future,  be  useful.    But  when? 

No.  2  differs  from  No.  1  in  that  only  the  most  ii/iportant  places* 
are  to  be  learned  —  the  others  being  omitted  or  recited  with  the 
book  before  the  pupil  as  well  as  the  teacher.    In  neither  of  these 
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methods  is  the  outline  map  or  a  globe  brought  into  requisition. 
The  class  usually  manifests  great  interest  —  in  trying  to  invent 
some  side  show  to  prevent  old  Morpheus  from  spreading  his  balmy 
wings  over  them. 

No.  3.  The  teacher  selects  from  the  lists  the  places  that  are  the 
most  important  from  a  commercial  or  other  standpoint;  arouses  the 
interest  of  the  class  by  giving  a  short  description  of  some  city,  or 
of  a  noted  structure  in  some  country — e.  g.  the  pyramids  of  Egypt^ 
or  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  or  the^  great  Suez  Canal  —  encourages 
them  to  learn  from  the  Cyclopaedia,  Pronouncing  Gazetteer,  books 
of  travel,  or  other  sources,  interesting  descriptions  of  the  people, 
products,  animals,  or  places  of  the  country  —  the  origin  of  names 
etc.,  etc.;  and  the  preparation  of  the  lesson  becomes  a  pleasure. 

In  the  recitation  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  tell  what  they 
^  have  learned  about  the  places  mentioned  in  the  lesson;  one  pupil 

is  sent  to  the  outline  map,  pointer  in  hand,  to  point  out  the  places 
as  they  are  mentioned;  sometimes  the  teacher  calls  for  the  places, 
and  sometimes  she  has  the  scholars  call  for  them.  One  scholar  may 
call  on  the  one  next  to  him  to  locate  or  describe  some  place,  and 
that  one  in  turn,  after  answering,  may  call  on  the  next  one  in  the 
same  manner.  This  teacher  strives  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the 
class  by  frequently  varying  her  methods,  aod  not  using  any  one 
until  it  becomes  monotonous. 

No.  4  introduces  map-drawing,  and  when  she  assigns  the  lesson, 
draws  the  map  on  the  blackboard,  taking  the  pupils  on  an  imagin- 
ary voyage  as  she  draws  the  outline,  marking  the  principal  gulfe, 
bays,  capes,  and  cities  along  the  coast  as  she  comes  to  them,  stopping 
occasionally  to  throw  in  a  lively  description,  to  keep  up  the  interest 
of  the  class.  Occasionally  she  has  the  class  draw  the  map  on  their 
slates  as  she  draws  it  on  the  board.  When  she  has  completed  her 
voyage  around  the  coast,  she  takes  them  on  a  journey  through  the 
interior,  locating  the  principal  cities,  rivers,  mountains,  and  lakes, 
as  she  comes  to  them.  Not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  places  are 
required  to  be  learned  for  one  lesson,  as  ^she  considers  a  little  well 
done,  better  than  a  great  deal  poorly  done.  She  has  her  pupils 
draw  the  map  On  their  slates  and  bring  it  to  the  class  three  or  four 
times  before  finally  putting  it  on  paper,  for  which  she  offers  a  prize, 
or  extra  credits. 
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In  the  recitation  three  or  four  scholars  are  sent  to  the  boards  to 
draw  the  map,  without  the  hook^  while  the  others  recite  the  lesson, 
one  being  sent  to  the  map  to  point  out  the  places,  as  in  No.  8. 

A  little  time — five  or  six  minutes  —  is  always  taken  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  recitation  for  a  rapid  review  of  previous  lessons. 
This  she  considers  very  important  in  fixing  the  lessons  in  their 
minds.  At  the  close  of  the  recitation,  and  before  assigning  the 
next  lesson,  a  few  minutes  are  allowed  for  criticising  the  maps  that 
have  been  drawn  on  the  blackboard.  Some  of  the  best  maps  drawn 
on  paper  are  used  for  ornamenting  the  room  by  tacking  them  up  « 
on  the  wall,  or  better,  by  putting  them  in  rustic  frames  and  hang- 
ing them  up  around  the  room. 

Although  each  of  these  methods  may  have  some  good  points,  it 
is  easy  to  see  which  is  most  profitable. —  Pacific  School  Journal, 


♦  •  • 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

BY  JOHN  n.  FRENCH. 

It  is  not  possible  in  ungraded  schools  to  teach  the  natural 
sciences,  because  there  is  not  time;  but  it  is  possible  to  teach  some 
of  the  facts  of  all  these  sciences,  without  having  a  recitation  period 
for  this  purpose,  and  thus  awaken  and  keep  alive  an  interest  that 
will  add  largely  to  a  teacher^s  success  and  to  the  benefit  of  the 
children.  Setting  apart  ten  minutes  each  afternoon,  at  the  close 
of  the  work  of  the  day,  and  teaching  the  children  physiology,  with 
nothing  but  the  living  specimens  to  use,  has,  in  the  course  of  a  term 
of  five  months,  given  to  the  pupils  of  that  school  a  large  amount 
of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  human  system  and 
the  laws  of  health,  with  no  guide  except  a  little  work  entitled 
"  Catechism  on  Physiology."  Children  need  to  know  something  of 
all  the  departments  of  natural  philosophy;  not  the  science,  but 
the  facts;  and  they  are  all  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  early  child- 
hood and  the  securing  of  an  interest  and  attendance  at  school.  A 
case  of  butterflies  mounted,  from  the  cabinet  of  the  naturalist, 
with  an  explanation  of  the  different  parts,  such  as  the  number  of 
wings  and  legs,  the  antennae,  etc.,  has  been  known  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  a  primary  school  which  resulted  in  securing  a  prompt  at- 
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tendance  and  the  acquisition  of  a  large  amount  of  Taluable  knowl- 
edge of  natural  history;  and  a  table  on  which  an  assortment  of  leaves 
was  arranged  by  the  pupils  has  been  the  means  of  awakening  an 
active  interest  in  the  study  of  botany,  without  interfering  with 
the  other  work,  and  the  children  learned  more,  by  reason  of  being 
rested  and  refreshed  by  occasional  lessons  on  this  subject. 
How  shall  the  elements  of  Natural  Science  be  taught? 

1.  Never  attempt  to  give  a  lesson  without  having  previously  pre- 
pared yourself,  and  the  preparation  must  consist  of  first,  the 
matter.  It  is  better  to  question  knowledge  into  the  child^s  mind  than 
to  tell  him.  Second,  method:  you  cannot  do  the  work  without 
some  methodical  arrangement  of  the  subject. 

2.  Teach  orally.  You  need  not  have  books  in  the  hands  of  the 
children.  You  may  give  them  questions,  and  allow  them  to  search 
for  information  outside  of  school  hours. 

3.  Use  visible  objects.  You  want  an  object  in  the  schoolroom, 
if  possible. 

4.  Teach  facts,  not  science,  and  when  they  are  old  enough  to 
study  they  will  have  a  large  capital  to  use. 

5.  Give  short  lessons;  under  no  circumstances  to  exceed  twenty 
minutes.  Require  the  children  to  reproduce  the  lesson  in  writing, 
with  time  for  reading  and  criticism.  Two  lessons  a  week  of  this 
kind  will  enable  a  school  in  two  years  to  cover  several  departments 
of  natural  science  quite  extensively. 

6.  Make  a  point  at  each  lesson.  A  great  many  lessons  are  with- 
out point.  You  want  also  to  clinch  it.  It  can  be  made  in  five 
minutes,  and  sometimes  in  two. 

7.  Allow  pupils  (not  require  them)  to  handle  and  examine  the 
objects. 

8.  Relate  anecdotes  and  incidents.  If  you  can  think  of  any 
anecdote  or  incident  to  clinch  the  lesson,  tell  it. 

9.  Question  more  than  you  tell,  and  you  have  the  key  to  good 
teaching.  Lead  children  to  discover  for  themselves  and  tell  what 
they  know.  Question  knowledge  into  the  mind  and  question  it  out 
again,  rather  than  pour  it  in  and  then  try  to  ladle  it  out. 

10.  Have  every  lesson  reproduced,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  not 
the  same  day,  but  at  a  subsequent  time,  to  see  if  they  can  reproduce 
Jt;  and  if  so,  it  is  probable  they  have  acquired  it  for  life. 
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Do  not  put  texi-books  into  the  hands  of  the  children,  but  let  the 
objects  or  the  experiments  be  the  text-books.  People,  as  a  general 
thing,  are  intensely  ignorant  in  physiology,  and  many  are  unable 
to  tell  which  is  the  largest,  the  lungs,  brain,  or  stomach.  The  field 
is  a  broad  one,  and  the  whole  year  furnishes  materials.  Domestic 
animals  form  good  lessons  for  the  winter  months.  When  the 
spring  comes  bring  in  the  plants  to  teach  the  elements  of  botany, 
and  rocks  and  sea  shells  to  teach  geology.  There  is  material 
enough  to  teach  the  properties  of  matter,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
begin  with  very  elementary  facts,  that  can  be  understood  by  every 
child,  and  that  will  interest  every  child  because  it  can  be  under- 
stood. The  mind  must  first  be  stored  with  information  before  the 
information  can  be  arranged  scientifically.  It  is  not  the  place  for 
science,  but  for  elementary  facts. 


■•  •  •- 


A  WARNING  EXEMPLIFIED. 

A  few  weeks  since  we  called  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  fact 
that  much  of  their  cherished  oral  ticaching  was  of  little  value  to 
pupils  from  a  lack  of  definite  aim  and  purpose  therein;  that,  in- 
deed, it  was  like  shooting  ''  arrows  into  the  air."  We  find  our 
words  further  illustrated  by  an  example  given  by  an  exchange, 
which  we  here  reproduce.  The  tending  of  this  au thorns  warning 
is  somewhat  different  trom  that  which  we  gave,  and  yet  its  moral 
is  the  same.  Giving  oral  lessons  with  no  effort  to  test  the  com  pre* 
hension  of  the  pupil  during  their  progress,  is  certainly  shooting 
"  arrows  into  the  air,"  and  the  teacher  will  surely  find,  when  she 
attempts  to  secure  a  reproduction  of  these  lessons,  that  the  arrows 
have  fallen  lamentably  wide  of  the  mark  intended. 

The  subject  for  the  day^s  lesson  in  geography  was  the  plants  and 
animals  in  different  countries.  What  could  be  so  delightful  for  a 
trial  of  the  oral  method  ?  In  all  their  grade  work  in  geography 
there  did  not  exist  so  golden  an  opportunity.  Commencing  with 
the  cold  climate,  the  teacher  struck  an  iceberg  at  the  outset  with- 
out danger,  and  with  all  the  imagination  and  facts  at  her  command 
she  described  the  huge  floating  mass  sailing  king-like  through 
northern  seas,  oft-times  with  pinnacles  glistening  like  icicles  in  the 
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sunlight.  Turning  to  the  blackboard  she  roughly  sketched  one 
seen  by  herself,  one  bright  morning  in  mid-ocean,  showing  in  word- 
pictures  the  good  ship  with  its  anxious  crew,  its  silent  captain 
watching  statue-like  every  sign  through  his  glass,  the  passengers, 
a  little  alarmed  but  wholly  enthusiastic  over  this  wandering  Toy- 
ager,  striking  off  rainbow  hues  ^^  as  he  sailed."  It  was  easy  to 
imagine  polar  bears  clambering  over  its  marble  surface,  and  to  go 
from  this  to  the  other  animals  of  that  region,  and  tell  of  their  furry 
coats,  and  of  their  food,  habits,  etc.  Here  was  introduced  that 
touching  story  of  the  eider-duck's  maternal  devotion  in  burying 
her  pale  green  eggs  in  the  warmth  of  snowy  down,  plucked  from 
her  own  breast,  each  time  it  was  stolen  by  the  hunters.  Coming 
to  the  inhabited  portions,  the  life  and  habits  of  the  people  were 
spoken  of.  Sparse  vegetation  was  noted,  and  the  lesson  closed  with 
a  thrilling  account  of  a  conversation  the  teacher  once  had  with  the 
survivor  of  an  Artie  expedition.  How  the  children  listened!  Big, 
round  eyes  looked  into  the  teacher^s  eyes  which  gave  back  their  re- 
flected enjoyment,  for  she  felt  the  delicious  power  of  swaying  that 
little  audience,  as  they  bent  forward  over  their  seats  with  bated 
breath.    Really,  this  was  delightful  teaching,  after  all. 

Next  day  she  repeated  the  experiment,  and  this  time  led  the 
curious  little  flock  through  the  dense  forests  of  the  tropics,  parting 
the  almost  impenetrable  mass  of  leaves  and  climbing  vines  for 
them  to  peep  through  into  the  jungles  of  wild  beasts,  lying 
stretched  out  in  the  languor  of  noontide  heat,  yet  showing  through 
half-closed  lids  the  terrible  eyes  that  become  balls  of  fire  in  beasts 
of  prey  when  that  huge  paw  lying  so  quietly  now  unsheaths  its 
cat-like  claws.  With  these  fascinated  children  she  picked  the 
native  fruits,  finding  in  the  bananas  and  figs  a  new  flavor  of  fresh- 
ness. Picnicking  under  the  self-made  arches  of  the  banyan  tree, 
she  told  them  of  the  food  and  habits  of  the  natives,  as  she  pointed 
out  the  gorgeously-plumaged  birds  and  broad-leaved  trees.  Again 
the  long  sigh  of  delight,  at  the  close  of  this  lesson,  told  of  its  suc- 
cess as  an  entertainment. 

Now  for  the  reproduction.  The  teacher  was  sanguine  of  the  re- 
sult from  the  very  nature  of  the  lessons.  The  children  were  of 
more  than  average  intelligence,  with  abundant  home  opportunities 
for  reading,  and  every  advantage  for  the  successful  result  of  this 
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trial  had  been  theirs  from  the  beginning.  The  final  reproduction 
test  was  preceded  by  a  spelling-lesson  of  the  most  difficult  words 
used  by  the  teacher  each  day,  which  had  been  placed  upon  the 
blackboard  at  the  close  of  each  days'  lesson. 

Next  day  came,  and  with  it  pencil  and  paper  for  each  pupil,  with 
test-questions  upon  the  blackboard.  They  wrote  on  for  an  hour. 
The  teacher  examined  the  papers  in  the  quiet  of  her  room,  in  the 
evening.  Gould  she  believe  her  eyes?  Were  these  the  intelligent, 
absorbed  children  who  had  swallowed  every  word  of  those  two 
day's  fancy  teaching?  A  heart-sinking  came  first,  then  as  ^^  disas- 
ter followed  fast  and  followed  faster,''  the  full  significance  of  the 
situation  burst  upon  her,  and  a  ringing  laugh  eased  the  pain  of  dis- 
appointment. Only  a  few  of  the  results  can  be  given  here,  and  it 
is  only  fair  to  say  the  worst  are  given.  Some  were  tolerably  cor- 
rect, but  a  mixed  understanding  of  climatic  peculiarities  was 
apparent  in  all. 

Question. — Mention  some  fur-bearing  animals,  and  tell  anything 
you  remember  about  their  home. 

Answer. —  "Ider  ducks,  bares  and  ermin,  and  they  live  in 
gungles." 

Ans. —  "  All  fur-baring  anemals  are  caled  yams,  and  they  grow 
in  hot  countries." 

Ans. —  "  Poler  hair,  seals,  and  hyener,  and  there  clime  up  the  side 
of  icebergs." 

Ques. —  What  do  the  inhabitants  of  the  cold  region  eat,  and 
why? 

Ans. —  "  They  eat  fat  meet  and  bread  fruit,  because  they  can't  get 
oranges  and  bemanners." 

Ques. —  Name  some  valuable  woods  that  grow  in  hot  regions? 

Ans. —  "  Banyun  trees,  parm  trees  and  rosewood.  This  is  the 
hardest  wood  in  the  world  and  it  is  very  black,"  [evidently  con- 
fused with  lignumvitse  and  ebony.] 

Enough  has  been  gi^en  to  show  the  jumble  of  the  lesson.  The 
reproduction  didn^t  work,  because  there  had  been  no  drill.  The  two 
days  of  entertainment  teaching,  which  had  allowed  all  the  ques- 
tions from  the  children  that  they  chose  to  ask,  and  which  had  ru>t 
neglected  to  call  out  their  previous  information,  had  left  them  wo- 
fully  mixed.    Their  ideas  of  the  two  countries  were  not  distinct. 
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They  were  thoughtless  and  child-like  —  did  not  stop  to  reason. 
The  teacher,  sadder  and  wiser,  went  back  to  slow,  step-by-step 
teaching,  fastening  each  day^s  work  with  a  drill-clasp,  that  held  it. 
Don't  reproduce,  teachers,  till  you  have  something  to  reproduce. 
Don't  waste  time  in  testing^  till  you  have  something  firmly  im- 
planted to  test —  Present  Age. 


■♦  •  ♦■ 


WHAT  TO  DO  OUT  OP  SCHOOL. 

How  best  to  spend  the  hours  when  not  in  school  is  a  problem, 
the  solution  of  which  has  made  or  unmade  many  a  teacher.  One 
may  spend  them  so  as  to  brimg  him  again  into  contact  with  his 
classes  well  prepared  in  body  and  mind  to  give  them  their  just 
dues.  Another,  his  equal  in  natural  abilities,  may  misspend  them 
80  as  to  be  entirely  unequal  to  the  duties  which  meet  him  and 
make  him  a  wreck.  We  place  the  teacher's  out-of-school  work  in 
the  following  order  of  importance: 

1.  Care  of  health. 

2.  Study  of  the  lessons  assigned  the  class. 

8.  Selection  of  collateral  information  and  illustrations. 

4.  General  intellectual  culture. 

First  of  all  we  place  care  of  health.  No  matter  how  strong  a 
teacher  may  be,  he  must  not  neglect  this.  No  matter  how  press- 
ing his  other  duties  may  be,  this  must  be  his  imperative  obligation. 
He  must  not  depend  on  vacation^  but  must  keep  his  day's  needs 
satisfied  in  the  day*  Every  one  must  be  his  own  rule  as  to 
methods,  but  we  believe  there  are  many  advantages  gained  by  an 
active  game  with  his  students.  It  is  more  interesting  and  restful 
than  walking  or  gymnastic  performances,  though  these  may  well 
have  a  place.  It  gives  an  opportunity  to  instil  correct  ideas  of 
fairness  and  justice  in  games.  It  draws  to  him  the  sympathy  of  the 
active  element  in  the  school  and  gives  him  infiuence  with  it. 

Secondly  we  place  the  preparation  of  the  lesson  in  the  text-book. 
The  teacher  should  be  very  familiar  with  this.  The  pupils  have 
been  over  it  carefully  and  they  should  have  any  difficulties  in  it 
fairly  explained.  No  matter  how  much  general  information  he 
may  have,  it  can  hardly  excuse  him  from  the  mastery  of  the  ideas 
4ind  even  forms  of  expression  of  the  author  he  gives  his  class  to 
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atndj.  Bat  hairing  gained  this  he  may  go  on  to  the  next  branch 
of  preparatory  work,  the  elaboration  of  interesting  and  appropriate 
remarks  and  questions. 

These  questions  should  be  provocatiye  of  thought  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil.  They  should  suggest  rather  than  inform,  or,  if  of  the 
latter  class,  their  character  should  be  such  as  to  excite  an  interest 
in  the  subject  and  attract  toward  further  investigation.  They 
should  give  the  impression  that  there  is  something  very  worthy  in 
the  science  which  seems  to  yield  such  happy  funds  of  information. 
Too  much  care  cannot  be  bestowed  in  this  form  of  preparation. 

And  lastly,  the  teacher  must  neglect  no  opportunity  to  advance 
his  own  mental  culture.  He  owes  this  alike  to  himself  and  to  his 
employers.  He  may  be  assured  that  every  additional  fact  gained 
and  power  acquired  will  not  only  be  its  own  great  reward,  but  will 
add  many  fold  to  his  usefulness  and  value  in  the  future.  The 
teacher  needs  to  know  everything.  Every  acquisition  will  cer- 
tainly have  a  use  some  day.  The  teacher  of  mathematics  can  use 
his  knowledge  of  history,  and  the  teacher  of  classics  will  find  a 
place  for  anything  he  may  know  about  chemistry.  He  must  keep 
himself  green  and  growing,  sound  and  strong  in  body,  acquisitive 
and  ambitious,  and  he  may  be  assured  that  his  out-of-school  efforts 
will  determine  his  in-school  success. —  The  Student. 


EDITORIAL. 


Wb  publish  elsewhere  a  list  of  the  institutes  appointed  to  be  held  this  sprm^^. 
Some  applications  for  assistance  had  to  be  ignored,  owing  to  inability  to  procure 
•conductors.  At  the  meeting  of  the  institute  committee  and  the  regular  institute 
conductors  held  in  December  last,  it  was  determined  to  make  the  manual  of  the 
oourse  of  study  for  common  schools  the  basis  of  the  work  in  institutes  the  present 
year,  and  leave  each  conductor  to  arrange  exercises  in  the  elementary  branches, 
to  be  used  by  himself,  which  will  illustrate  continuous  and  progessive  work 
through  the  oourse  of  study  in  those  branches. 

This  is  a  new  departure,  and  a  higher  form  of  professional  work  than  has 

hitherto  been  attempted.    Much  of  its  success  will  depend  upon  the  care  and 

thought  expended  upon  his  preparation  by  the  conductor,  and  the  reponsive  and 

co-operatiYe  help  of  teachers. 

This  is  work  wherein  conductor  and  teac&eccan  profitably  sit  down  and  reason 
ToL.ZIII,No.  8— 3. 
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together  of  the  way  in  which  pupils  may  moet  surely  and  most  expeditioosly 
compass  the  ends  and  aims  ol  school  day  life.  In  this  work  the  thoaghtfol 
and  observing  teachers  of  the  humblest  schools  may  contribute  just  as  yaloable 
suggestions  as  those  teaching  what  are  generally  considered  more  important 
schools.  Indeed,  it  is  that  the^former  may  become  just  aseffectiye  and  therefore 
just  as  important  as  the  latter,  that  this  kind  of  work  is  undertaken. 

Again,  there  can  be  no  class  of  teachers  that  are  not  or  ought  not  to  be  thor- 
oughly interested  in  this  work  of  so  organizing  the  schools,  all  schools,  that  every 
child  who  enters  one  shall  be  impressed  early  and  constantly,  that  all  the  arrange- 
ments are  made  with  a  view  to  movement,  not  inertia;  and  to  forwajd,  not 
retrograde  movement.  Let  all  teachers,  then,  of  every  grade  present  themselves, 
bristling  with  interrogation  points,  and  just  as  ready  to  answer  as  to  ask  ques- 
tions.   And  don*t  forget  the  note  books. 


The  next  annnal  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  will  beheld 
at  Saratoga  Springs.  The  National  Ck)uncil  will  hold  sessions  at  Congress  Hall, 
July  5,  6  and  7.  The  general  meetings  and  other  departments  will  hold  sessions 
July  9,  10  and  11.  The  American  Institute  will  follow  at  Fabyan^s,  White 
Mountains,  on  the  11th,  12th  and  18th. 


Thb  Teachers*  and  Students*  Library  contains  the  pith  of  tioenty-five  volumes 
in  one.  No  live  teacher,  who  has  ever  examined  the  work,  will  do  without  it 
The  book  has  received  the  moet  flattering  endorsements  from  the  highest  educa- 
tional authorities.  It  is  simply  indispensable  to  teachers.  It  is  published  by  T. 
S.  Denison.  of  Chicago,  in  one  large  octavo  volume.    Price  only  $3.00. 


Thb  village  of  Mauston,  Juneau  oounty,  has  voted  $15,000  towards  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  school  house.  The  village  of  Whitewater,  Walworth  county, 
is  also  getting  ready  to  erect  a  new  and  creditable  school  building  this  season. 


Thb  death  of  Ex-Governor  Wm.  £.  Smith,  which  occurred  in  Milwaukee  last 
month,  removes  an  intelligent  and  a  sincere  friend  of  public  schools.  During 
intimate  association  with  him  for  a  long  period,  we  were  strongly  and  constantly 
impressed  with  his  anxiety  to  exercise  all  practicable  economy  and  every  possible 
effort  that  the  benefits  of  a  good  common  school  education  might  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  every  child  in  the  commonwealth.  The  country  school 
teacher  and  the  children  in  the  new  and  sparsely  settled  parts  of  the  common- 
wealth had  a  '* friend  at  court**  while  Governor  Smith  had  any  part  in  the 
counsels  of  the  state.  

Gk>Y.  Rusk  has  filled  the  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  University  Regents  caused 
l^  expiration  of  terms,  by  making  'the  following  appointments:  First  district, 
J.  G.  McMynn,  of  Racine;  Second  district,  Henry  D.  Hitt,  of  Oakfield:  Sixth 
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district,  Qen.  A.  G.  Paikinson,  of  Columbiis;  Sevenih  district,  M^'.  Gbaa.  H. 
Williams,  of  Bamboo;  state  at  large^  E.  W.  Eeyes.  Messrs.  McMynn  and 
Keytu  ireie  reappointed.  Messrs.  L.  B.  Sale,  Wm.  £.  Carter  and  James  M. 
Bingham  eoold  not'  be  reappointed,  as  the  reapportionment  legislated  them  into 
ottier  districts.  The  Governor  has  also  re-appointed  A.  D.  Andrews,  of  Pierce 
county,  T.  D.  Weeks,  of  Walworth  coanty,  and  W.  H.  Ghandler,  of  Dane 
ooonty,  as  regents  of  normal  schools. 


Pbof.  M.  Swbnson,  of  the  University  Farm,  has  accepted  a  very  lucrative  po- 
sition as  {chemist  at  the  Hutchinson  Sugar  Works,  Kansas,  and  will  take  with 
him  the  two  senior  students. 


Pbesident  Arthttr  has  appointed  Dorman  6.  Eaton,  who  has  a  very  wide 
and  high  reputation  as  an  advocate  of  civil  service  reform,  John  M.  Gregory,  of 
Illinois,  late  president  of  the  Industrial  University  of  that  state,  and  Leroy  D. 
Thoman,  a  county  judge  of  Mahoming  county,  Ghio,  as  commissioners  under  the 
new  dvil  service  law.  These  gentlemen  have  very  important  and  delicate  duties 
imposed  upon  them,  and  their  procedures  will  be  watched  with  interest,  and  the 
results  of  the  methods  inaugurated  will  be  awaited  with  confidence  or  with  in- 
credulity, according  to  the  attitude  of  the  expectant,  as  friend  or  foe  of  the 
reform.  The  commissioners*  course  will  do  much  to  commend  the.  measure,  or 
to  bring  it  into  disrepute,  as  their  action  is  discreet  or  otherwise.  The  general 
impression  seems  to  be  that  President  Arthur  has  honestly  endeavored  to  so  organ: 
ize  the  commission  that  the  ^stem  shall  be  secured  a  fair  trial,  and  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  his  purpose.    The  appointments  meet  with  general  favor. 


Pbof.  W.  S.  Johnson,  who  recently  resigned  the  position  of  teacher  of  natu- 
ral sciences  in  the  normal  school  at  Whitewater,  is  now  busily  occupied  in  con- 
ducting experiments  and  investigations  in  the  line  of  appUed  electricity.  He  is 
associated  in  a  business  way  with  responsible  parties.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
his  present  work  will  add  to  his  material  resources  and  his  fame.  We  are  glad 
to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  professor  has  wholly  recovered  from  the  par- 
tial paralysis  of  his  facial  nerves,  and  is  in  good  condition  for  the  active  prosecu- 
tion of  his  labors. 


EXTRACTS  PROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 

Below  will  be  found  quite  extended  extracts  from  the  forthcoming  report  of 
the  state  superintendent.  We  are  confident  our  readers  will  find  them  well 
worth  careful  reading. 

The  report  for  the  present  year  covers  only  a  period  of  nine  months,  as  the  re- 
port for  the  year  1881  included  statistics  uplo  and  including  the  thirty-first  day 
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of  Augaat.  This  renders  impractiable  the  oompilatdon  of  statiitics  oomptfing 
the  present  with  former  years  which  would  be  of  value. 

The  features  of  the  report  most  effected  by  this  change  of  time  in  makiiig  an* 
nual  reports  of  school  district  officers  are,  the  number  of  days  of  school  main- 
tained, the  total  number  of  days  of  attendance  upon  schools,  the  average  number 
of  days  attendance  of  pupils,  and  the  amount  received  and  expended  for  the 
support  of  schools  during  the  year. 

Owing  to  the  change  in  the  law,  or  other  causes,  a  few  districts  in  the  State 
failed  to  maintain  school  for  five  months.  These  districts  include,  however,  less 
than  one  two-hundredth  of  the  children  of  school  age,  and  a  large  minority  of 
them  fell  shoi-t  from  one  to  four  weeks  only. 

The  change  in  the  law  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  advantage,  when  district  offi- 
cers become  accustomed  to  the  new  requirements,  in  the  direction  of  affording 
more  time  for  the  correction  of  reports,  the  enhanced  value  of  reports  from  this 
office  by  reason  of  greater  accuracy,  and  in  making  possible  the  publication  <^ 
the  fumual  report  of  the  State  Supeiintendent  in  time  for  careful  consideration 
by  the  legislature,  while  in  session.  * 

In  the  following  general  summary  of  the  more  important  items  reported  in 
detail  in  the  statistical  tables,  a  general  view  of  the  condition  and  results  of  the 
work  in  the  sucools,  for  the  period  covered  by  the  report,  may  be  obtamed. 

BNnMERATION,   ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTSNDAFOB. 

Number  of  persons  in  the  state  May  31,  1882,  between  four  and 

twenty  years  of  age 495,233 

Number  of  persons  between  four  and  twenty  years  of  age  enrolled 

in  the  public  schools  during  the  year 302,014 

Number  of  persons  under  K>ur  years  of  age  enrolled  during  the 

year 353 

Number  of  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  enrolled  during  the 

year 1 ,085 

Total  number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  during  the  year 303, 452 

Per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty 

years  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  during  the  year 61  + 

Number  of  persons  in  the  state  May  31,  1882,  between  seven  and 

fifteen  years  of  age 257,429 

Number  of  persons  between  seven  and  fifteen  years  of  age  who 

attended  school  during  the  year 223,575 

Per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  between  seven  'and  fifteen  years  of 

age  who  have  attended  school  during  the  year. 87 

Number  of  days  of  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  during 

the  year 22,147,244 

Average  number  of  days  of  attendance  per  pupil 73+ 

NumbSr  of  pei'sons  between  four  and  twenty  years  of  age  in  cities 

who  have  attended  school  during  the  year. 50,842 

Number  of  persons  between  four  and  twenty  years  of  age  outside  of 

cities  who  have  attended  school  during  the  year 251 ,172 

Per  cent  of  number  between  four  and  twenty  years  of  age  in  cities 

who  have  attended  school  during  the  year 47+ 

Per  cent,  of  number  between  four  and  twenty  years  of  age  outside 

of  cities  who  have  attended  school  during  the  year. 64+ 

Average  number  of  days  attendance  per  pupil  in  cities 115 

Average  number  of  days  attendance  per  pupil  outside  of  cities 64.6 
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Number  of  persons  exixolled  in  normal  schools,  colleges  and  the  Uni- 
Texaity  dorinfl:  ttie  year  (exdadinfi:  law  department  and  theological 

schools)............... .\T. 2,857 

Nnmberof  persons  enrolled  in  private  schools 20,967 

Total  number  enrolled  in  all  the  schools  daring  the  year 325 1838 


DIBTBICT8,   SCHOOIrHOUBBB,  TEACHBR8,   CKRTIFI0ATB8,  LIBRARIES,   ETC. 


Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 
Number  of 


cities  maintaing  schools  under  special  charters 31 

school  districts  and  sub-districts  in  the  State  outside  of  cities  5 ,598 

school-houses  in  the  State 5,808 

school-houses  built  during  the  year 206 

schoolswitli  two  departments 226 

schools  with  three  departments • 72 

schools  with  four  or  more  departments 156 

towns  in  the  State  which  have  adopted  the  township  system  12 

schools  maintained  in  towns  which  have  the  township  system  70 

teachers  required  for  all  the  schools 7,093 

male  teachers  employed  daring  the  year .  •  •  • 2, 456 

female  teadiers  employed  during  the  year 7 ,631 

different  teachers  employed  dunng  the  year 10,087 


Number  of  teachers  who  received  first  grade  certificates  dar- 
ing the  year 

Number  who  received  second  grade  certificates 

Number  who  received  third  grade  certificates 

Whole  number  of  certificates  issued  by  county  snperintend- 
entB  during  the  year 

Number  of  certificates  issued  by  city  superintendents.  .  • . 


Male. 

Fern. 

147 

239 

1,492 

115 

415 

5,223 

1,878 
62 

5,753 
488 

Total. 


262 

654 

6,715 

7,631 
550 


Number  of  Normal  School  Certificates  countersigned  during  the  year. .  33 

Number  of  Normal  School  Diplomas  ooantersigned  daring  Qie  year. ...  13 

Number  of  Diplomas  of  college  graduates  countersigned  durinff  the  year  4 
Number  of  Diplomas  of  University  graduates  countersigned  during  the 

year 11 

Number  of  Limited  State  Certificates  awarded  at  State  Examination. .  1 

Number  of  Unlimited  State  Certificates  awarded  at  State  Examination  6 

Number  of  life  Certificates  acquired  by  twenty-one  years  of  teaching. .  14 

Whole  number  of  teachers'  Certificates  issued  during  the  year 8, 263 

Number  of  districts,  outside  of  cities,  maintaining  schools  with  more 

than  one  depfuiment  which  have  adopted  a  coarse  of  study 205 

Number  of  districts  maintaining  schools  with  one  department  only  which 

have  adopted  a  course  of  stuc^ 719 

Number  of  districts  supplied  with  Webster's  Dictionary 4, 808 

Number  of  districts  supplied  with  a  Map  of  Wisconsin 2, 392 

Number  of  districts  supplied  with  a  Map  of  United  States 2 ,831 

Number  of  districts  supplied  with  a  Globe 1, 444 

Number  of  districts  supplied  with  a  Libranr 270 

Number  of  volumes  in  all  school  district  lioraries 25,266 

Number  of  volumes  a<lded  to  libraries  during  the  year ' 2, 311 

Amount  expended  for  libraries  daring  the  year 2, 476 

Total  value  of  school  district  libraries $22,257 
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FIHASCIAL  BTATEXBKT. 

The  foUoving  BommaiT  shows  the  Eunotmt  received  and  dieibuTsed  b«  puUia 
u<i<nni<i    inciodiiiK  Khoola  in  cities,  for  the  year  eadiu;  H»7  31,  188%  the 

reoeipta  and  the  parpoeei  of  diBboTsemeiita. 

Apportionment. 

apportioned  to  the  sevemt  town*  and  dties  (rom  the 

PuQd  Inoomo,  Jane,  1832 1131,795  6S 

»pita  upoapetBoiu  of  school  age 38 

Receiptt. 

a  hands  of  school  district  tiieosurers  Aiutut  31, 1881  ■  ■ . .  610,888  S8 
es  levied  bv  coontieB,  towns,  dtiee,  Tfllages  and  school 

I 1,938,176  06 

we  of  School  Fund 60;77e  OS 

oth^r  sourcee.  indudinir  loons 3&2,059  88 

mnt  reoeiTed  for  school  poiposes 2,870^897  53 

Ditburgementi. 

ing  and  reptURiw t272,824  68 

■atuH,  libcariea,  mmiture,  records,  etc. 59,479  61 

idebtedoess 63,662  07 

er.' wages 1,437.349  19 

her  purposes 299,491  84 

)unt  paid  out  dariog  the  year 2,132,807  39 

•nband  Hoy  31, 1^ 739,636  80 

Teachtrg'  Ingtilutet. 
amount  erpended  for  teachers'  institates,  12,000  was  ptud  from  the 
ind,  and  the  balance  from  the  Normal  School  fund  income: 

laid  for  condootors'  salaries t3.948  00 

>aid  for  conductors'  expenses 1,570  70 

laid  for  incidental  expenses 914  56 

amount  paid  paid  oat • 96,433  28 

Beeapitulation. 

laid  for  support  of  State  UniTeiBity |»2,7S6  90 

jaid  for  support  of  normal  schools 79,603  31 

mid  for  support  of  common  and  higb  schools 2,132,807  89 

jaid  for  iiufruction  in  diaritable  and  benevolent  institn- 

17.527  37 

laid  for  salaries  of  county  superinteudente 46,600  00 

laid  for  poataiie,  printincr  and  stationerv  for  county  su- 

(identB.r:.....r. 8.106  00 

laid  for  Webster's  dictionaries 1,617  00 

amount  expended  for  public  schools  during  the  year..  $3,378,9%  97 

HIOH  SCHOOLS. 

if  high  schools  in  the  State  organized  under  the  free  high 

)f  free  high  schooU  making  special  reports  and  receiving  State 

J  resent  year 98 

pupils  under  twenty  yeara  of  age  enrolled  during  the  year.  6,360 

if  pupils  over  twenty  yeaia  of  age  enrolled  daring  the  year...  168 


r 
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Whole  number  of  days  of  attendance  in  free  high  scbooLa 760 ,  978 

Average  number  of  days  of  attendance  of  pupils  enrolled  daring  the 

year • 116.6 

Number  of  pupils  instructed  in  English  branches  only 5 .446 

Number  of  pupils  instructed  in  other  than  English  branches 982 

Male,    Fern.  Total, 
Whole  number  of  pupils  who  completed  the  course  of  study 

during  the  year 132       235  367 

Whole  number  of  pupils  who  have  completed  the  course  of 

study  since  schools  were  organized 816    1»602  2,418 

Amount  received  for  tuition  m}m  non-residents $10 ,387 

Male,    Fern.  Total 

Number  of  teachers  employed  in  free  high  schools 112         88  200 

Number  of  teachers  holding  state  certificates 14 

Number  of  teachers  holding  Normal  School,  College  or  University  di- 
plomas   63 

Number  of  teachers  qualified  by  special  examinations 25 

Nnmber  of  free  high  schools  having  an  average  daily  attendance  of 

more  than  twenty-five  pupils • 87 

Number  of  free  high  schools  having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less 

than  twenty-five  pupils •• 11 

Wisconsin  stands  fairly  abreast  of  the  advance  rank  of  States  in  the  interest 
taken  in  the  matter  of  public  education,  and  in  the  success  with  which,  what 
may  denominated  a  "tendency  to  the  increase  of  illiteracy'*  is  met  and  over* 
oome.  Measured  by  the  amount  annually  appropriated  by  voluntary  taxation 
for  school  purposes,  by  the  character  and  by  the  number  of  school  houses  aa« 
Boally  erected  to  supersede  primitive  ones,  or  to  provide  additional  aooommodar 
tion  for  school  populations,  by  the  improved  and  increased  furniture  and  apparatai 
with  which  these  structures  are  rapidly  being  equipped,  by  the  growing  demand 
for  better  instruction,  and  for  teacliers  strong  in  character  and  skill,  by  the  pio- 
Tifion  made  for  intellectual  and  professional  equipment  of  teachers  through  the 
UniTersity,  normal  schools  and  free  high  schools,  and  for  the  supervision  of 
•GhoolB,  by  the  increasing  interest  in  many  quorterst  resulting  in  efforts  of  lead* 
ing  men  to  elevate  the  common  district  schools  by  systematizing,  unifying  and 
making  continuous  and  progressive,  through  a  course  of  study,  the  work  of  these 
sdiools — measured  by  either  or  all  of  these  standards,  our  State  may  safely 
ehallenge  comparison  with  others. 

It  is  not,  however,  comparative,  but  actual  excellence  which  we  should  seek 
and  with  this  only  should  we  be  content.  While  we  look  over  the  statistics  pre* 
seated  with  a  degree  of  complacence,  as  we  compare  them  with  others  of  similar 
character  from  other  states,  at  the  same  time  we  need  carefully  to  study  some 
fsatures  of  them  for  the  practical  lessons  and  pertinent  suggestions  with  which 
they  abound.    It  seems  proper  to  call  attention  to  some  of  these  at  this  time. 

By  the  constitution  of  this  State  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
twenty  years  are  entitled  to  attend  the  public  schools,  and  this  establishes  the 
sdiool  age.  By  the  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  number  betweeen 
these  ages  in  the  State  on  the  31st  day  of  May  last  was  495,283.  The  whole  num- 
ber enrolled  in  all  the  schools  during  the  year  ending  on  that  day  was  325,888. 
The  per  cent,  therefore,  of  the  whole  number  in  the  State  who  are  enrolled  in  the 
schools  is  a  little  less  than  66.    Making  allowance  for  double  enrollments  from 
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attendaDoe  at  different  schools,  and  for  sneh  as  have  attended  pnvate  tcfaooli 
which  have  not  reported,  it  is  probable  that  65  per  cent  of  the  wdiooL  popaiatioB 
have  attended  school  daring  some  portion  of  the  year. 

Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  few  states  that  fixes  school  age  at  these  extreme  ages. 
Five  and  nineteen,  or  even  six  and  eighteen,  are  more  common  limits.  The  facti 
wiuxh  exphiin  the  low  percentage  of  attendance  of  persons  of  the  legal  schoil 
age,  establish  the  r$al  school  age  in  this  State  at  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
fifteen  years.  This  was  so  evident,  that  I  made  special  effort  the  present  year  to 
ascertain  the  &cts  with  regard  to  number  and  attendance  of  penKm  between  these 
ages,  and  with  gratifying  success.  The  cities  of  Oshkosh  and  Fond  da  Lac  MM 
to  report  apon  these  points,  and  many  private  schools  also  failed  to  report,  so  thai 
the  figares  in  the  sommary  are  below  rather  than  above  the  real  numbers;  bat 
the  percentages  dedaoed  would  not  be  materially  different  if  these  had  all  re- 
ported. It  will  be  observ^  that  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  the  State  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  years.  May  31, 1882,  was  257,429;  that  the 
whole  number  between  these  ages  who  have  attended  school  daring  the  year  is 
223,575;  and  that  neariy  87  per  cent  of  the  whole  namber  between  tliese  agei 
have  attended  s<diool  some  part  of  the  year.  This  is  a  much  Inore  satisfactoiy 
basis  than  the  legal  school  age  for  determining  the  proportion  of  the  school  popo* 
latton  reached  by  the  work  of  the  schook,  and  for  measuring  the  real  interest  of 
oor  people  in  securing  to  their  children  the  benefits  of  elementary  edacatioa. 
But,  thiity-fonr  thousand  children,  one-eighth,  nearly,  of  the  whole  number,  are 
altogether  too  many  for  a  State  like  Wisconsin  to  leave  at  this  age  without  vaf 
of  the  training  and  instractian  of  the  public  schools. 

A  farther  examination  of  the  summary  shows  that  while  64  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  legal  school  age  outside  of  cities  attended  school  during  the 
year,  but  47  per  cent  of  those  of  like  age  in  cities  attended  school.  If  the  same 
ratio  shoold  be  found  to  exist  of  persons  not  attending  school  in  the  cities,  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  years,  we  have  pretty  definite  data  for  detarmining 
that  already  causes  are  at  work  in  our  large  cities  which,  uuchecked,  must  aooa 
result  in  a  large  illiterate  class.  However,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  dispo* 
sition  to  patronise  private  schools  in  large  cities,  owing  to  the  crowded  oonditioB 
ixf  the  public  schools,  or  other  causes,  will  account  in  part  for  the  low  percentage 
of  attendance  in  those  places.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  there  are  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  facts  in  these  cases. 

The  statistics  show  that  the  average  number  of  days  each  [pupil  enrolled  has 
attended  s<diool  is  sevens-three,  or  three  and  two-thirds  months  of  twenfy  days 
each.  In  this  case  the  average  is  increased  by  the  longer  attendance  ol  residanti . 
In  cities;  the  average  number  of  days  which  pupils  residing  in  cities  have  aA* 
tended  school  being  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  or  five  and  three-fourths  numths  oC 
twenty  days  each,  while  the  average  number  of  days  which  papils  outside  <i£ 
cites  have  attended  is  64+,  or  about  three  and  one  fourth  months. 

These  are  significant  facts,  and  show  most  conclusively  the  tendeni^  toward 
early  withdrawal,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  school  attendance,  if  we  aUow 
eifi^t  years,  or  nine  even,  as  the  average  period  of  school  attendance,  then,  in 
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the  (me  case,  the  average  city  pnpil  will  attend  school  in  all  fifty-one  and  three- 
fonrths  months ;  and  in  the  other  case  the  country  pupil  will  attend  in  all  twenty- 
nine  and  one-fourth  months.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  severe  critics  of  the 
molts  of  the  public  schools  have  fdled  to  consider  how  brief  a  period  is  aSbrded 
these  schools  in  which  to  accomplish  results.  It  is  painfully  evident  that  the 
wisdom  manifest  in  establishing^,  equipping^  and  maintaining  schools,  is  not 
■npplemented  by  persistenoe  in  patronizing  them,  on  the  part  of  a  veiy  con* 
aiderable  number.  Some  of  the  causes  of  this  have  already  been  mentioned 
and  some  remain  to  be  considered. 

By  the  reports  made  by  county  superintendents,  it  appears  that  the  vi^ola 
Bomber  of  certificates  issued  by  them  during  the  year  was  7,631.  Of  these  654 
were  second  grade  certificates,  and  6,715  were  third  grade  certificates. 

While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  a  large  number  of  teachers  who  hold  third 
grade  certificates  are  doing  very  excellent  work  in  the  schools,  supplementing 
their  lack  of  scholarship  by  great  tact,  good  judgment,  originality  and  versatility 
of  methods,  with  industry  and  conscientious  devotion  to  their  work,  it  is  no  doubt 
equally  true  that  a  still  larger  number  have  no  such  compensation  for  lack  of 
coltne,  and  consequently  the  work  they  do  is  very  unsatis&ictory,  and  very  far 
short  of  ideal  or  practicable  school  work.  As  a  consequence,  pupils  are  not  in- 
spired to  strive  for  proficiency,  are  not  interested,  but  are  repelled  by  the  hum- 
dmm  routine  o|^  school  exercises,  make  little  or  no  progress  in  the  branches  tb^ 
nominally  study,  and  soon  become  irregular  in  attendance,  or  drop  out  alto- 
gether. In  the  employment  of  teachers  of  low  grade  of  scholarship  and  ability 
to  teach,  is  found  a  very  potent  reason  for  the  early  withdrawal  from  school  of  a 
large  number  of  pupils;  and  the  question  whether  the  exigencies  of  the  case  do 
not  require  legislation  that  will  forbid  the  granting  of  third  grade  certificates  to 
the  same  individual  more  than  twice,  is  worthy  of  careful  attention. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  another  very  prominent  cause 
of  the  withdrawal  of  many  pupils  at  so  early  an  age,  or  being  so  irregular  m  at- 
tendance as  to  greatly  and  un&ivorably  affect  the  average  number  of  days  of  at- 
tendance. This  is  the  indefinite,  fragmentary  and  unprogressive  character  of 
the  work  of  the  schools. 

A  very  little  reflection,  it  would  seem,  must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  if  there 
ii  any  class  of  schools  where  a  clearly  defined  course  of  study  is  needed  more 
than  in  any  other,  that  class  is  the  common  district  school.  In  these  are  found 
a  great  variety  of  pupils,  with  varying  capacities,  ages,  aquirements,  and  prefer- 
ences. Unless  the  woric  of  the  school  is  so  clearly  defined  as  to  determine  what 
mU9t  be  attended  to,  before  what  may  be  is  considered,  the  character  of  the  work 
will  be  largely  determined  by  the  advanced,  influential,  or  demonstrative  pupils 
themselves.  Elective  courses  of  study  will  prevail,  if  it  is  proper  to  designate 
hj  ''study  '*  that  pretense  of  attention  accorded  to  branches  for  which  there  has 
been  no  preparation,  and  by  a  '*  course  **  that  which  depends,  for  temporary  in- 
tereet,  on  the  caprice  of  the  student.  In  these  schools  teachers  are  frequently 
changed,  and  ue  left  almost  entirely  without  advice  or  direction  in  their  organi- 
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Eation  and  management.  If  the  teacher  is  strong^  enough  in  his  mentality  to 
overcome  the  determinations  and  preferences  of  older  pupils,  then  the  studies 
emphasized  are  those  which  are  favorites  with  the  teacher  temporarily  in  charge. 
If  neither  pupils  or  teacher  are  self-assertive  enough  to  giva  positive  direction, 
then  the  school  merely  drifts,  and  is  without  character  of  any  kind.  More  and 
more  as  the  district  schools  are  turned  over  to  the  charge  of  young,  and  inexperi- 
enced persons,  with  limited  education,  and  still  more  limited  observation,  expe- 
rience or  reading,  upon  which  to  base  judgment  or  convictions  as  to  the  proper 
nature  or  limitations  of  the  work  of  the  common  schools,  does  it  appear  necei- 
•aiy  to  have  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  these  schools  clearly  marked 
out,  by  competent  authority;  and  so  outlined  that  this  course  shall  be  readfly 
seen  to  include  the  foundation  of  any  superstructure  of  education  to  be  added 
thereto,  and  at  the  same  time  insure  a  fair  fitness  for  citizenship,  and  for  com- 
petition with  others  as  a  bread-winner.  In  no  other  way  does  it  seem  possible  to 
avoid  unsymmetrical  results  in  school  work,  or  that  hap-hazard,  listless,  aimless 
organization  and  management  so  fruitiess  of  any  valuable  results.  In  no  other 
way  does  it  appear  practicable  to  avoid  and  eliminate  the  repetition  and  stagna- 
tion which  drives  so  many  from  the  schools  as  soon  as  the  teens  are  reached,  and 
substitute  therefor  definite  aims,  to  be  reached  after  with  definite  work,  whidi 
shall  be  characterized  by  continuity,  and  the  relation  of  part  to  part.  In  no 
other  way  does  it  seem  possible  so  successfully  to  inspire  pupils  and  teachers  with 
the  impelling  and  inspiring  force  of  intelligent  purpose,  and  |ossible  achieve- 
ment of  worthy  ends.  In  no  other  way,  so  effectively,  can  worthy  incentives  to 
regularity  of  attendance,  tind  to  continuance  in  school  for  reasonable  time,  be 
placed  before  parents  and  pupils ;  or  before  teachers  to  make  definite  and  ade* 
quate  preparation  for  specific  work,  and  to  study  the  general  probMm  of  school 
administration. 

If  all  teachers  were  required  by  law  to  be  familiar  with  the  course  of  study 
reoonmiended  by  the  State  Superintendent,  with  the  advantages  and  limitations 
incident  to  such  a  course,  and  with  the  records  needful  in  the  administration  of 
the  course,  in  order  to  secure  any  grade  of  certificate,  reform  in  the  character 
and  value  of  the  common  schools  would  be  very  marked  and  very  rapid. 

CHANGIC  OF  TEXT  BOOKS. 

By  sections  440  and  514,  Revised  Statutes,  district  boards  and  boards  of  educa- 
tion are  authorized  and  required  to  determine  what  text-books  shall  be  used  in 
the  schools  under  their  charge,  and  are  forbidden  to  change  any  text-book  within 
the  term  of  three  years  from  the  time  of  the  adoption,  or  thereafter  without  the 
consent  of  the  State  Superintendent.  Where  consent  is  sought  for  change  in 
text-books,  I  deem  it  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law  to  require, 

1st.  That  the  resolution  making  the  change  shall  be  adopted  atalegal  meetin^r 
of  the  board. 

2d.  That,  other  things  being  equal,  as  littie  expense  as  practicable  shall  be  en- 
tailed upon  the  patrons. 
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3d.  Hiat  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  xnerita  of  the  bookB«  and  if  the  ohaage  is 
tooght  to  be  made  ia  the  interest  of  better  books,  the  superior  nterit  of  the 
books  proposed  to  be  introdaced  shall  be  stated. 

4th.  That  the  change  shall  not  be  against  the  pronoonoed  public  opioipii  of  the 
locality  interested. 


OBOULAR  TO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS,  TOWN  CLERKS.  SCHOOL 

BOARDS  AND  TEACHERS. 

Some  question  has  arisen  as  to  what  constitutes  a  legal  teacher^s  certificate, 
issued  by  a  county  superintendent. 

(1.)  Sec.  448  R.  S.  provides  that  no  certificate  shall  have  force,  except  in  the 
district  of  the  examining  officer  who  issued  the  same;  hence,  a  certificate  of  one 
county  superintendent,  endorsed  by  another  county  superintendent  does  not  be- 
come a  legal  certificate  in  the  district  of  the  latter. 

(2.)  Sec.  449,  R.  S.  provides  that  three  grades  of  teachers'  certificates  shall  be 
estabL'shed,  to  be  known  as  the  first.,  second,  and  third  grades. 

A  third  grade  certificate  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  teach  for  such  period,  not 
more  than  one  year,  as  may  be  specified  therein,  in  any  town  in  the  superintend- 
ent district  in  which  he  is  examined,  except  that  it  may  be  limited  to  any  town 
or  school  district  therein. 

The  above  mentioned  three  grades  are  the  only  certificates  authorized  by  slat" 
ute^  to  be  issued  by  the  county  superintendent. 

Permits  or  licenses,  so  called,  issued  on  request  of  school  boards  to  persons  who 
have  not  passed  the  examination  required  by  sec.  450,  R.  S.,  have  no  legal  sig- 
nificance; and  no  apportionment  of  the  School  Fund  Income  can  be  made  to  any 
city,  village,  or  town  for  any  school  district  therein,  for  any  year  during  which 
such  district  shall  not  have  maintained  a  conmion  school  taught  by  a  qwUffisd 
teacher  for  five  months,  Sec.  554,  R.  S.;  and  no  contract  with  any  person  not 
holding  a  diploma  or  certificate  authorizing  him  to  teach  shall  be  valid.  Sec 
488,R.S. 

If  the  district  board  should  contract  with  a  teacher  not  legally  qua^fied,  and 
ihould  draw  orders  for  payment  of  such  teacher  not  authorized  by  law,  th^ 
would  severally  be  liable  to  the  forfeit  mentioned  in  sec.  502,  R.  S. 

(8.)  Sec.  451,  R.  S.,  preecribee  that  each  county  superintendent  shall,  under  the 
advice  and  direction  of  the  state  superintendent,  establish  for  his  oouaty  the 
standard  of  attainment  in  each  branch  of  study,  which  must  be  reached  by  each 
Applicant,  "before  receiving  a  certificate  of  either  grade,  and  the  standard  so 
established  shall  be  uniform  in  the  superintendent's  district. 
'  (4.)  Each  certificate  shall  show  the  branches  in  which  the  holder  has  been  ex- 
amined, and  his  relative  attainments  in  each  branch. 

(5.)  No  person  shall  receive  any  certificate  who  does  not  write  and  speak  the 
English  language  with  facility  and  correctness. 
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Thurdepaiment  thus  calls  attention  to  the  proyinon  thus  caiefolly  and  wiMlj 
made  by  legal  enactment  for  the  defense  of  the  public  schods  against  inoooi- 
potency  and  nnworthineas. 

Ha  pnblic  schools  of  Wisconsin  can  ne?er  become  what  they  shoald  be  waittm 
quaUfUd  teachers  are  employed. 

Saperiniendents  ue  not  required  by  statute  to  provide  teadiers,  but  to  see  that 

none  but  qwUified  teadiers  are  certificated. 

RoBKBT  Graham, 

MADiBOir,  March  2, 1883.         SUMUSufU 

"  Tub  dearest  thing  in  Gindnnati  is  an  education  in  the  public  schools/'  siyi 
the  ChuutU  of  that  city,  in  oommenting  on  a  proposal  to  levy  a  school  tax  ol  4^ 
mills  this  year.  The  cost  for  each  pupil  last  year  was  $23.91;  a  figure  only  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  Boston — 928.16.  In  New  York  it  was  910.35,  in  Philadelphia 
912.90,  and  in  Chicago  918.57. 

BPRING  INSTITUTES,  1888. 


Oonnty. 


FimlHiWict. 

F6rtage , 

Outagamie... 
Lincoln.   ... 
Fond  da  Lac. 


8§op%d  JHitrid* 
Book,  1st  district. 

Green 

Columbia 


Third  DUtrid. 

IConroe 

Yemen 

Dane,  9d  District. 
Dane,  9d  District. 

F^uirih  Diitriet. 

fianron 

LaOrosae 

Ban  Claire 


Wood  ... 
St  Croix 


Place. 


Amherst 

Appleton 

Merrill 

Fond  da  Lac  . . 

ByansTille  ... 

Monroe 

Portage 

Tomah 

Ontario 

Oregon 

Black  Earth... 

Bice  Lake 

Bangor 

Baa  Claire .... 

Gentralia 

Hudson ....     . 


^ 


2 
2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
1 


2 

1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
2 

2 
1 


Time. 


Mar.  12. 
Mar.  28. 
Apr.  9. 
Apr.   2. 


Apr.  9. 
Mar.  19. 
Apr.   2. 


Mar.  19. 
Mar.  12. 
Mar.  19. 
Mar.  26. 


Mar.  12. 
Mar.  19. 
Mar.  26. 

Apr.  9. 
M!ar.26. 


Conductor. 


W.  0.  Sawyer. 
W.  C.  Sawyer. 
W.  C.  Sawyer. 
A.  J.  Hatton. 


T.  B.  Pray. 
N.  C.  Twining. 
L.W.Briggs  end 

Etta  CSiie, 

T.  B.  Pray. 
A.  J.  Button. 
A.  J.  Hutton. 
A.  J.  Hatton. 


J.  B.  Thayer. 
J.  B.  Thayer. 
J.B.Thayeraiid 

Etta  Carle. 
J.  B.  Thayer. 
W.  D.  Parker. 


Madmok,  Wis.,  Febmaiy  17, 1888. 


BOBBBT  GbAHAM, 

W.  H.  Chandlkb, 
J.  M.  Busk. 

(7mi.  an  Im^itutm^ 
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EDUCATION  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  PUBLIC  CHARITIES 

AND  CORRECTION. 

▲  Paper  read  before  the  Wiflconain  Conference  of  Charitiee,  at  Madlaon,  Febmaiy  98, 1888. 

BT  XBWIS  ▲.  FROCTOB,  MILWAUKEE. 

It  is  a  phase  of  human  nature  that  no  proposition  is  put  forth, 
however  plausible  in  ifcself,  or  however  well  sustained  bj  reason 
and  the  voice  of  observation  and  experience,  but  that  there  are  found 
those  who  are  ever  ready  to  controvert  and  combat  it.  Perhaps 
this  is  a  wise  provision  in  our  mental  economy,  for  it  is  undoubt- 
edly a  great  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  error;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  has  ever  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  process  of  reform,  and 
made  the  inculcation  of  newly  discovered  truths  doubly  slow  and 
laborious. 

For  some  generations  the  race  has  been  congratulating  itself  that 
it  has  made  decided  progress  in  sociology,  particularly  in  its  educa- 
tional phase;  while  in  this  country  we  have  been  wont  to  point  to 
our  system  of  education  as  the  crowning  achievement  of  our  civil- 
ization. Every  step  of  this  progress  has  been  made  in  face  of  per- 
sistent opposition  from  those  who  passed  through  life  with  averted 
jg^aze,  and  from  whose  lips  proceeded  prophecies  of  failure  and  disaster 
in  any  attempt  to  recognize  the  rights  of  the  people  to  intellectual 

md  scM^ial  elevation.   And  now  we  are  met  with  the  assertion  that 
yoL.zm,No.8*i. 
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otlr  system  of  education  is  a  conspicuous  failure;  that  it  is  filling 
oar  hospitals  with  those  whose  physical  or  mental  constitutioDB 
have  been  undermined  by  the  seyerity  of  its  discipline,  and  our 
poor-houses  and  prisons  by  those  who  have  learned  from  it  to  des- 
pise manual  labor  and  have  failed  to  receive  from  it  the  equipment 
that  would  enable  them  to  compel  a  living  from  the  crowded  pro- 
fessions.   Every  form  of  change  has  been  rung  upon  these  state- 
ments, until  many  good  people  have  almost  come  to  regard  the 
school-house  as  the  vestibule  of  the  hospital,  the  poor-house  and 
the  prison;  while  amid  the  confused  voices  of  popular  clamor  we 
hear  the  sigh  for  the  good  old  days  of  the  log  school-house,  when 
the  youth  were  not  crammed  with  so  much  knowledge,  when  they 
were  not  refined  beyond  the  power  of  gaining  a  livelihood  by  phys- 
ical exertion,  and  when  their  moral  perceptions  were  not  confused 
by  over-much  philosophy. 

Were  not  the  familiar  tones  of  the  pessimist  so  plainly  discernible 
in  all  this  assertion  and  prophecy  of  evil,  philanthopists  and  legis- 
lators might  well  take  alarm,  and  give  their  thoughts  to  devising  some 
new  method  of  protecting  society  against  the  evils  of  insanity,  pau- 
perism and  crime.   Happily  the  facts  are  very  far  from  sustaining  this 
indictment  against  the  influence  and  tendency  of  our  educational 
system.    Hospitals  and  asylums  for  the  insane  are  not  peopled  to 
any  considerable  extent  with  the  young  who  have  become  mentally 
wrecked  by  excessive  or  misdirected  study,  nor  even  by  those  of 
maturer  years  whose  intellects  have  been  overthrown  by  severe 
mental  labor.    On  the  contrary,  such  cases  form  a  very  inconsider- 
able fraction  of  the  total  number.    A  visit  to  any  hospital  for  the 
insane,  or  a  study  of  the  reports  of  such  institutions,  will  convince 
any  one  that  the  principal  causes  of  insanity  are  hereditary  tenden- 
cies, physical  disease,  hardships,  and  exposures,  and  excessive  indul- 
gence of  the  animal  passions  —  in  short  the  very  things  against 
which  it  is  the  province  of  all  right  education  to  guard  the  youth, 
and  against  which,  in  point  of  fact,  the  influence  of  our  educatioif 
is  steadily  and  persistently  directed.    Who  does  not  know  that  in 
our  schools,  from  lowest  to  highest,  lessons  are  daily  taught  the 
pupils  in  hygiene,  in  physiology  and  in  morals,  which  ar»  not  less 
scientific  than  those  given  in  language  and  mathematics,  and  which, 
if  observed  in  after  life,  will  prove  as  prolific  of  beneficial  practical 
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results?  It  is  perhaps  saperfiuous  to  remark  in  such  a  presence 
as  this  that  day  schools  are  of  very  rare  exception  where  at  least 
the  rudimentary  work  of  the  moralist  and  the  social  scientist  is  not 
intelligently  and  conscientiously  done.  It  is  capable  of  demon- 
stration that  modern  education  has  resulted  in  curtailing  the  ravages 
of  disease,  in  the  lengthening  of  the  period  of  human  life,  and  in 
diminishing  some  at  least  of  the  evils  which  swell  the  charges  of 
public  charity.  In  this  connection  the  important  fact  should  be 
noted  that  the  census  of  Great  Britain  for  1871  showed  a  marked 
decrease  of  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  as  compared  with  that 
for  1861,  the  number  in  the  last  named  year  being  20,311,  while  in 
1871  it  was  19,236,  an  absolute  decrease  of  1,075,  notwithstanding 
the  population  had  increased  during  the  same  period  some  two  and 
one-half  millions.  Stated  in  another  form,  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  deaf  and  dumb  was  6.23  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in 
the  total  population  was  13.15  per  cent.  Accurate  statistics  upon 
this  point  for  the  last  ten  years  would,  I  am  persuaded,  show  a 
similar  result  in  this  country  —  at  least  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
increase  if  any  in  the  numbers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind, 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  population  —  certainly  not 
in  our  own  state. 

It  is  not  an  unwarranted  assumption  to  ascribe  this  check  in  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  the  defective  classes  named  in  part  at 
least  to  the  spread  of  intelligence  among  the  people,  by  which  the 
conditions  resulting  in  physical  defects  of  this  character  are  more 
frequently  avoided.  Here  the  education  of  the  people  has  proved 
an  efficient  aid  in  the  philanthrophic  work  which  a  Christian  civili- 
zation inaugurated  and  has  prosecuted  with  such  noble  results. 

If  it  be  asked  why,  with  the  increased  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
the  numberof  those  with  minds  diseased  seems  to  be  increasing  in  a 
ratio  in  excess  of  that  of  the  population,  I  answer  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  it  may  yet  be  discovered  that  there  is  really  no 
such  excessive  increase  as  the  statistics  seem  to  indicate  —  that  the 
lengthening  the  lives  of  the  insane  by  means  of  the  better  care 
which  they  receive  with  each  succeeding  year,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  limit  of  insanity  through  a  more  comprehensive 
scientific  knowledge  of  its  multitudinous  phases,  will  account  for 
much,  if  not  all  of  the  apparent  increase.    Certain  it  is  that  not  a 
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few  are  now  adjudged  insane  and  consigned  to  hospitals  who  in 
times  past  would  have  heen  regarded  simply  as  eccentric  or  way- 
ward persons,  or  as  suffering  from  mental  decay  which  sometimes 
marks  the  closing  of  a  long  life.  Every  student  of  history  will  re- 
call personages  who  filled  a  large  place  in  the  public  horizon  who 
if  aliye  to-day  would  speedily  be  consigned  to  the  wards  of  a 
lunatic  hospital,  and  whose  stupendous  crimes  against  human  life 
and  personal  liberty  can  only  be  forgiven  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  the  manifestations  of  minds  diseased. 

Granting,  however,  that  insanity  is  really  increasing  at  a  rate 
fiister  than  that  of  the  population,  this  fact  is  not  necessarily  an 
impeachment  of  our  civilization  or  education.  The  large  majority 
of  the  insane  are  from  the  classes  who  labor  with  the  hands,  and 
of  these  the  majority  in  the  western  states  are  farmers  and  farmers^ 
wives  and  daughters.  As  illustrating  this  statement  and  a  forego- 
ing one,  the  table  of  occupations  of  those  admitted  to  the  northern 
hospital  of  this  state  for  the  past  year,  as  published  in  the  recent 
report  of  that  institution,  shows  that  of  the  225  admitted  71  were 
housekeepers  —  mostly  farmers'  wives  ;  44  were  farmers  ;  35  labor- 
ers ;  44  domestics  ;  11  had  no  regular  occupation ;  3  were  black- 
smiths ;  3  carpenters  ;  3  students ;  2  printers  ;  2  merchants  ;  1 
school  teacher;  1  broker;  1  lumber  inspector;  1  station  agent;  1 
peddler;  Iconductor;  1  book-keeper;  1  photographer;  1  medical  stu- 
dent, and  one  each  of  a  dozen  or  more  other  occupations,  mechanical 
or  simply  manual,  while  of  ten  the  occupation  was  unknown.  A 
similar  statement  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  state  hospital, 
although  the  figures  are  not  at  hand  to  verify  it.  Hospitals  lo- 
cated in  or  near  large  cities,  and  principally  peopled  therefrom, 
would  not,  of  course,  show  such  a  preponderance  of  farmers,  but 
the  manual  and  mechanical  occupations  would  still  claim  the 
great  majority  of  the  inmates.  There  is  nothing  in  these  occu- 
pations necessarily  tending  to  insanity;  but  the  excessive  strain 
upon  the  physical  system  which  in  many  cases  characterizes  their 
pursuit,  together  with  the  little  attention  which  many  of  those 
who  follow  them  give  to  the  conditions  of  health,  is  an  abundant 
explanation  ]of  the  preponderance  of  these  classes  which  is  found 
in  so  many  hospitals. 

In  the  old  world  the  poverty  and  ignorance  which  has  so  long 
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prevailed  among  the  masses  has  tended  to  the  degeneracy  of  the 
race,  while  in  this  country  the  prevalent  desire  among  all  classes 
for  the  achievement  of  financial,  independence,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties therefor,  have  stimulated  many  beyond  their  powers,  hence 
one  cause,  and  perhaps  the  principal  one,  is  found  for  the  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  the  insane.  Certainly  this  is  a  far  more  plausible 
and  philosophical  explanation  of  such  increase  than  to  ascribe  it  to 
an  excess  or  improper  methods  of  intellectual  culture.  It  is  true 
that  a  mind  overthrown  by  its  struggles  with  profound  problems 
and  the  generating  of  great  and  vital  thoughts  is  a  far  more  pic- 
turesque spectacle  than  one  overthrown  by  the  ravages  of  a  vulgar 
hereditary  or  acquired  disease;  bul;  in  dealing  with  questions  of 
public  import  the  probable  and  the  true  are  preferable  to  the  pic- 
turesque. It  may  with  reason  be  expected  that  with  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  sound  intelligence,  a  more  popular  educa- 
tion, the  number  of  those  whose  mental  faculties  fail  will  bear  a 
lessening  ratio  to  the  population. 

The  relations  of  education  to  pauperism  and  crime  is  a  question 
of  no  less  importance  in  the  discussion  of  public  charities  and  cor- 
rections. It  is  in  this  direction  that  the  fiercest  onslaughts  have 
been  made  upon  our  educational  system;  one  writer  of  some 
prominence  affirming,  some  two  years  ago,  that  popular  education, 
so  far  from  bettering  the  condition  of  the  people,  only.makes  them 
more  dissatisfied  and  unhappy,  and  renders  them  less  capable  of 
earning  an  honest  livelihood,  and  more  inclined  to  commission  of 
crime.  He  argued  that  in  acquiring  the  quite  liberal  education 
which  our  public  schools  confer,  they  conceive  a  dislike  for  all 
kinds  of  manual  labor,  turn  from  the  mechanic  arts,  and  seek  to 
gain  a  living  in  some  less  laborious  and  grimy  way.  Similar  criti- 
cisms are  frequently  heard  from  the  platform  and  published 
through  the  public  press.  Were  this  true,  even  in  a  partial  degree, 
it  would  indeed  be  time  to  cry  out  for  a  reform  of  our  system  of 
education;  for  the  draughts  which  pauperism  and  crime  now  make 
upon  the  public  treasury  are  quite  too  large  to  admit  of  any 
augmentation  which  can  possibly  be  prevented.  But  the  indici>- 
ment  is  false  in  its  spirit  and  in  its  separate^counts.  So  far  from 
there  being  any  legitimate  evidence  of  its  truth,  the  evidence  is  b?^ 
in  the  opposite  direction.    The  fact  that  a  pauper  may  be  ahli 
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read  and  write  and  compate  with  more  or  less  facility,  or  that  a 
highwayman  can  write  a  homily  upon  morals,  or  that  a  tramp  can 
construe  a  passage  from  the  classics,  proves  nothing  against  the 
practical  advantages  of  popular  education  until  it  is  shown  that 
the  pauper,  the  highwayman  and  the  tramp  were  made  such  by 
education  —  that  had  they  been  left  in  ignorance  they  would  have 
been  virtuous,  industrious,  and  self-sustaining  citizens.  It  has 
never  been  claimed  for  popular  education,  by  any  intelligent 
champion  thereof,  that  it  is  a  universal  panacea  for  the  social  ills  of 
pauperism  and  crime;  but  simply  that  its  tendency  is  to  prevent 
those  ills  by  elevating  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  a  people, 
enlarging  their  resources,  and  acquainting  them  with  important 
truths  relating  to  their  physical,  social  and  political  well-being. 
Paupers  and  criminals  are  such  not  because  of  any  learning  which 
they  may  possess,  but  in  spite  of  it,  and  as  a  consequence  of  cer- 
tain hereditary  or  constitutional  obliquities  which  they  have  made 
no  effort  to  correct. 

Examination  into  the  history  of  the  inmates  of  the  poor-houses, 
jidls  and  prisons  of  the  northern  states,  will  disclose  the  fact,  that 
while  the  statistical  tables  show  that  the  majority  of  them  have 
some  education,  in  the  large  number  of  cases  it  is  of  the  most 
meagre  character  —  so  meagre  as  to  be  of  the  least  practical  value 
to  the  possessors,  yet  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  those  who 
parade  statistics  as  an  argument  in  support  of  their  assertion  of 
the  inutility  of  popular  education.  Equally  fallacious  is  the  argu- 
ment which  is  sought  to  be  made  against  the  utility  of  general 
education  by  instituting  comparisons  as  to  the  number  of  crim- 
inals between  states  where  the  illiteracy  is  least  and  those  where 
it  is  greatest.  This  is  a  favorite  resort  of  writers  in  the  southern 
states  when  they  desire  to  excuse  the  gross  illiteracy  in  their  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  But  the  statistics  of  admissions  to  prisons 
alone  do  not  necessarily  prove  aDythiug  as  to  the  prevalence  of 
crime.  The  laws  may  be  much  more  rigidly  enforced  in  some 
states  and  sections  of  the  country  than  in  others;  hence  in  such 
sections  the  number  of  prison  commitments  may  be  swelled  beyond 
that  in  states  of  even  larger  population  where  public  opinion  re- 
garding crime  is  more  lax,  and  the  legal  provisions  for  its  punish- 
ment less  effectually  administered.     Illiteracy  implies  a  lack  of 
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nice  discrimination  as  to  crime,  hence  what  may  be  punished  as 
crime  in  an  enlightened  community  might  not  be  included  in  the 
criminal  calendar  of  an  illiterate  one.  Only  the  number  of  crimes 
actually  committed  forms  a  proper  basis  for  comparison  of  the 
moral  status  of  different  communities.  From  comparisons  upon 
Buch  a  basis  the  advocates  of  general  education  have  nothing  to 
fear.  Grime  is  an  inheritance  from  barbarism;  and,  while  it  is  true 
that  it  flourishes  in  enlightened  communities,  and  sometimes  blazes 
forth  with  startling  effect  in  the  careers  of  educated  persons,  this 
fact  stands  out  clear  and  distinct  that  as  the  race  advances  in  en- 
lightenment this  baneful  inheritance  finds  less  terrible  if  not  less 
firequent  exemplification.  He  who  denies  this  proclaims  either  his 
own  ignorance  of  history  or  his  inability  to  read  aright  its  in- 
structive and  impressive  lessons  —  lessons,  ignorance  of  which  has 
retarded  the  progress  of  many  a  reform  and  been  the  prolific 
source  of  much  pernicious  legislation. 

Macaulay  logically  and  very  forcibly  set  forth  the  political  argu- 
ment for  popular  education  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said: 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  government  to  protect  our  persons  and  prop- 
erty from  danger.  The  gross  ignorance  of  the  common  people  is 
a  principal  cause  of  danger  to  our  persons  and  property.  There- 
fore it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  take  care  that  the  com- 
mon people  shall  not  be  grossly  ignorant.  *  *  *  If  you  take 
away  education,  what  means  do  you  leave?  Tou  leave  means  such 
as  only  necessity  can  justify,  means  which  inflict  a  fearful  amount 
of  pain,  not  only  on  the  guilty,  but  on  the  innocent  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  guilty.  You  leave  guns  and  bayonets,  stocks  and 
whipping-posts,  treadmills,  solitary  cells,  penal  colonies,  gibbets. 
«  *  *  The  education  of  the  people  is  not  only  a  means,  but  the 
best  means,  of  obtaining  that  which  all  allow  to  be  a  chief  end  of 
govemment.^^ 

The  philosophical  and  eloquent  Robert  Hall,  discoursing  upon  this 
subject  says: 

^^  Some  have  objected  to  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes  from 
an  apprehension  that  it  would  lift  them  above  their  sphere,  make 
them  dissatisfied  with  their  station  in  life,  and,  by  impairing  the 
habits  of  subordination,  endanger  the  tranquility  of  the  state;  an 
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objection  devoid  surely  of  all  force  and  validity.  It  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  in  what  manner  instructing  men  in  their  duties  can 
prompt  them  to  neglect  those  duties,  or  how  that  enlargement  of 
leason  which  enables  them  to  comprehend  the  true  grounds  of 
authority  and  the  obligation  to  obedience  should  indispose  them  to 
obey." 

But  popular  education  is  not  to  be  advocated  alone  upon  the 
ground  of  social  and  political  expediency.  It  is  an  indefeasible 
right  of  the  people.  If  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness "  be  their  inalienable  rights,  then,  by  the  same  course  of  rea- 
son, that  which  will  unquestionably  prolong  life,  guard  their  liberty 
and  promote  their  happiness  is  equally  inalienable.  All  this  will  a 
right  system  of  education  accomplish  —  an  education  which  is  not 
confined  to  the  fundamental  branches  of  knowledge,  but  unfolds 
the  laws  of  being  and  of  social  and  political  relations,  and  bids 
man  devote  himself  industriously  to  that  occupation  for  which  he 
18  best  qualified,  teaching  the  inspiring  trath  that  all  honest  labor 
is  alike  honorable;  that  there  is  no  royal  guild  but  that  of  exalted 
manhood,  no  right  divine  but  that  of  all-enfolding  judicious  char- 
ity. As  life  without  liberty  may  prove  a  curse  to  the  individual, 
so  liberty  without  the  intelligence  to  use  it  aright  may  not  only 
work  his  own  rain,  but  entail  the  most  generous  and  lasting  bur- 
dens upon  the  state.  What  stronger  or  more  conclusive  argument 
is  needed  to  establish  the  right  of  the  people  to  enlightenment? 

In  thus  establishing  the  right  of  the  people  to  enlightenment,  toe 
right  of  the  defective  classes  thereto  is  also  established.  The  lack 
of  one  or  more  of  the  natural  avenues  through  which  the  intellect 
is  reached  only  emphasizes  the  claim  of  those  who  are  thus  circum- 
scribed upon  public  consideration.  Let  not  those,  whose  eyes  are 
opened  to  the  glories  and  grandeur  of  the  material  universe,  and 
whose  minds  have  received  immeasurable  instruction  and  expansion 
therefrom,  ever  grudge  to  the  blind  such  means  of  enlightenment  as 
will  in  some  sort  compensate  them  for  their  unspeakable  affliction. 
Let  not  those  who  have  daily  revealed  to  them  that  wondrous 
world  that  is  unfolded  in  the  ^^  concord  of  sweet  sounds,"  and  into 
whose  ears  were  poured  the  first  and  the  sweetest  of  all  lessons  of 
wisdom  and  affection,  ever  be  deterred  by  considerations  of  economy 
from  making  any  and  every  judicious  provision  for  educating  those 
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to  whom  the  ear  conveys  no  lesson  of  endearment  or  wisdom.  It 
is  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  benefic^ent  achie?ements  of  modem 
ciyilization  that  in  the  century  since  the  beginning  of  systematic 
effort  for  the  education  of  these  defective  classes,  thousands  of  them 
have  been  lifted  from  a  condition  of  hopeless  dependency  and 
social  isolation  to  one  of  comparative  independence  and  intellectual 
development.  Were  it  necessary  to  show  that  the  intellectual 
spark  in  these  unfortunate  classes  is  naturally  as  bright  and  as 
capable  of  expanding  into  a  flame  as  that  in  the  more  favored  of 
the  race,  and  that  the  systems  which  have  been  devised  for  in- 
structing them  have  proved  most  successful,  a  lone:  list  of  deaf  and 
blind  persons  might  be  given  who  have  risen  to  the  highest  places 
in  politics,  in  literature  and  art.  Education  for  the  defective 
classes  long  since  passed  beyond  the  sphere  of  mere  experiment; 
and  what  is  now  demanded  is  that  popular  opinion  shall  not, 
through  lack  of  information  as  to  what  is  accomplishing,  be  allowed 
to  grow  lukewarm  upon  the  subject,  or  doubt  the  practical  value  of 
such  education. 

The  statistics  of  the  last  census  upon  this  subject  are  not  yet 
published,  and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  state  with  anything 
like  accuracy  what  has  been  thus  far  accomplished  in  this  country 
in  the  education  of  the  defective  classes;  but  the  statistics  of  1870 
may  be  worth  recall  by  way  of  quickening  our  knowledge  upon  the 
subject.  In  that  year  there  were  27  institutions  for  the  education  of 
the  blind,  with  an  attendance  of  2,018  pupils.  For  the  deaf  and 
dumb  there  were  37  institutions,  in  which  there  were  4,340  pupils. 
The  total  number  of  blind  in  that  year  is  given  as  11,343,  and  of 
deaf  and  dumb  as  8,916.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of 
blind  is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  deaf,  while  there  is 
double  the  number  of  the  latter  in  school.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  blind  become  so  after  reaching 
adult  years,  while  parents  of  blind  children  are  more  loth  to  sur- 
render them  to  institution  care.  The  scope  of  the  work  has 
been  very  materially  enlarged  since  the  gathering  of  these  statis- 
tics, and  the  method  improved.  But  something  yet  remains  to  be 
done  in  determining  the  best  method  of  instruction  and  the  char- 
scter  of  the  institutions  in  which  the  instruction  shall  be  given, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  deaf  and  dumb — whether  the  whole 
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chool  life  shall  be  passed  in  the  boarding  schools  or  institntioiis 
now  established  in  all  the  states,  or  whether  small  local  schools 
shall  be  established  which  the  children  can  attend,  while  yet  re- 
maining under  the  influences  of  home,  the  large  institutions  to  be 
occupied  by  pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  local  primary 
schools.    This  scheme  has  some  obvious  advantages,  in  that  the 
pupils  would  gain  a  wider  experience  of  the  world,  thus  suffering 
less  from  that  social  isolation  to  which  their  infirmities  necessarily 
condemn  them.    The  principal  difiSculty  suggesting  itself  is  this, 
that  in  the  rural  districts  and  smaller  towns  so  few  deaf  and  dumb 
are  found  that  successful  schools  of  the  kind  suggested  would  be 
impracticable.    Many  such  children  would,  therefore,  have  to  be 
sent  to  state  institutions,  and  this  would  necessitate  the  mainten- 
ance of  primary  classes  therein,  so  that  little  or  no  saving  of  ex- 
pense would  ensue  from  the  establishment  of  the  new  scheme,  un- 
less arrangements  should  be  made  at  the  primary  schools  for 
boarding  pupils  not  living  in  their  immediate  vicinity.    It  may 
be  doubted,  moreover,  whether  competent  instructors  could  always 
be  obtained  for  these  small  schools;  and  defective  methods  of  in- 
struction are  much  more  detrimental  to  defective  pupils  than  to 
those  possessing  all  the  faculties. 

But  time  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  upon  the  disQussion  of  this 
and  kindred  questions  in  this  branch  of  education.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  with  existing  methods  a  wonderful  measure  of  success  has 
been  attained.  If  one  has  any  doubt  of  the  advisability  or  success 
of  this  branch  of  governmental  work  he  has  but  to  enter  any  of 
the  public  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  and  familiarize 
himself  with  the  history  of  the  pupils  and  the  character  of  the 
work.  He  will  learn  in  the  former  that  it  is  no  infrequent  thing 
for  pupils  to  enter  school  so  utterly  helpless  that  they  Beem  scarcely 
to  have  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  infancy;  and  in  the  latter  he 
will  discover  that  there  are  instances  where  the  pupil  upon  making 
his  first  appearance  seemed  to  have  little  in  common  with  the  hu- 
man race  but  the  form;  yet,  as  he  will  discover,  a  few  months  serve 
to  work  a  marvelous  transformation.  Strength  and  suppleness  of 
motion  begin  to  take  the  place  of  weakness  [and  clumsiness,  the 
kindled  spark  of  intellect  begins  to  light  the  eye  and  inspire  the 
body,  and  when  a  few  years  have  passed,  there  stands  forth  a  man, 
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the  noblest  work  of  the  creator;  and  one  comes  to  realize  how  true 
as  well  as  eloquent  are  the  words  of  Webster: 

^^  If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish;  if  we  work  upon  brass, 
time  will  efface  it;  if  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  into  dust; 
but  if  we  work  upon  immortal  minds,  if  we  imbue  them  with  prin. 
dples,  with  the  just  fear  of  God  and  lo?e  of  our  fellow-men,  we 
engrave  on  those  tablets  something  which  will  brighten  to  all 
eternity." 


HEALTH  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

A  Paper  read  at  tht  Teacliert'  Inatltnte  at  Neenah,  Maroh  9, 1888. 
BT  8UFT.  J.  R.  BARNBTT,  M.  D. 

The  question  of  health  in  the  schools  has  a  close  relationship  to 
those  questions  already  discussed.  There  is  a  common  ground 
where  all  discussion  respecting  the  relations  of  the  teacher  and  the 
public  must  touch,  and  whereon  all  argument  must  proceed,  and 
that  is  the  admitted  proposition  that  the  teacher  is  the  agent  of 
the  people  for  the  training  of  the  children  committed  to  him  in 
that  manner  that  will  best  promote  enlightened,  yirtuous  and  use- 
ful citizenship  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  state  looks  upon  the  child  as  the  embryo  man  and  citizen, — 
the  unit  of  the  great  family  which  determines  the  civilization, 
coherency  and  power  of  the  nation.  With  the  child,  as  such,  it 
has  nothing  to  do.  It  is  not  the  mission  of  the  state  to  crowd 
each  youthful  brain  with  alphabets  and  geographical  facts  and 
mathematical  theorems  and  grammatical  rules.  For  any  given 
child,  as  such,  it  cares  not  whether  or  not  it  knows  the  nine  Arabic 
characters  from  the  nine  muses;  whether  be  believes  Oshkosh  to  be 
in  Wisconsin  or  Wyoming,  or  his  own  name  to  be  a  noun  or  an 
adjective.  The  child  may  die  as  a  child,  with  manhood  and  citizen- 
ship so  far  away  that  the  ambitions  of  the  one  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  other  may  never  have  come  to  his  mind.  These 
tender  ones,  blasted  in  the  bud  of  youth,  with  the  possibilities  of 
flower  and  fruit  existing  only  in  the  fond  dreams  of  parents  and 
hopes  of  admiring  friends,  are  of  no  consequence  to  the  state; 
rather  they  are  an  impediment,  which  obstructs  its  practical  pur- 
poses with  useless  labor  and  fruitless  cost. 
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Gould  the  prescience  of  prophecy  be  given  to  a  &yored  few,  or 
science,  with  transcendent  acumen,  see  and  pronounce  the  ap- 
pointed span  of  indi?idual  life,  so  it  might  be  said  that  this  shall 
be  a  year,  that^  three  score  and  ten,  the  state  might  be  justly  re- 
lieved of  a  large  share  of  its  burdens  and  duties;  it  might  send  an 
expert  commission  among  the  children  of  four  years  old  and  over 
to  determine  which  should  be  nurtured  and  trained  for  the  role  ef 
the  citizen,  and  which  left,  as  of  no  worth  to  the  state,  to  their 
heritage  of  sickness  and  inevitable  death. 

The  relation  of  the  state  to  the  citizen  is  not  a  paternal  one,  and 
it  is  far  from  being  a  sentimental  one,  a  fact  which  is  not  infre- 
quently overlooked.  Paternalism  is  remote  enough  from  the  policy 
and  purpose  of  the  state  in  its  system  of  free  education.  On  the 
contrary,  both  the  policy  and  the  gift  are  but  an  exemplification  of 
cool  prudence  and  studied  self-interest.  It  is  to  the  security  and 
advantage  of  the  state  that  its  citizens  shall  be  intelligent,  virtuous, 
and  patriotic.  Its  prestige  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  de- 
pendent upon  and  measured  by  these  very  qualities  that  give  dig- 
nity and  strength  to  the  individual  man.  They  are  essential  to  the 
fullest  measure  of  its  domestic  peace  and  tranquility,  as  well  as  to 
the  highest  order  of  rational  happiness.  For  these  reasons  the  free 
school  system  is  a  fundamental  part  in  the  polity  of  the  state,  kin- 
dred in  origin  with  the  system  of  taxation,  the  system  of  justice, 
and  all  others  necessary  to  the  administration  of  the  government, 
and,  like  them,  growing  out  of  the  national  instinct  of  self-defense 
ir.-   I  and  self-perpetuation.    So  this  figures  largest  among  all  the  ex- 

penditures of  state  and  local  governments,  for  the  reason  that  the 
investment  gives  the  largest  return  to  the  state.    The  gift  is  to  all, 
i  with  implied  restrictions  and  obligations  laid  upon  each,  because 

each  child  is  the  potential  man  and  citizen,  who  is  expected,  in 
r*  later  years,  to  requite  the  gift  not  only  by  a  passive  submission  to 

the  wholesome  restraints  of  the  law,  but  also  by  a  patriotic  service 
in  the  making  and  maintenance  of  the  laws,  and  in  the  defense  of 
the  honor  and  life  of  the  state. 

To  this  end  the  state  might  wish  human  life  secure,  from  the 
dawn  of  infancy  to  the  sunset  of  a  hale  old  age.  Thus  the  burdens 
of  citizenship,  more  widely  distributed,  would  rest  more  easily  upon 
the  shoulders  of  each;  thus  would  the  security  of  the  state  against 
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intestine  disorder  and  foreign  aggression  be  most  certainly  and 
easily  attuned,  and  its  development  in  all  the  material  resources  of 
national  prosperity  and  greatness  hastened  and  assured.  Since 
this,  in  the  present  order  of  Providence,  is  impossible,  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  state  that  sanitary  safeguards  be  so  multiplied  and 
so  employed  as  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  mortality  to  the  small- 
est possible  rate.  It  looks  upon  the  period  of  infancy,  youth,  and 
adolescence  as  the  strategic  periods  of  human  life,  the  debatable 
ground  to  be  seized,  if  possible,  and  held  by  every  resource  of 
human  wisdom  and  prudence.  This  it  attempts  to  do  indirectly  by 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people,  and  directly,  under 
the  authority  of  law,  by  sanitary  regulations  of  increasing  strin- 
gency and  widening  application. 

In  some  sense  every  servant  of  the  state  is  made  the  conservator 
of  the  health  of  the  people;  but  in  a  special  sense  every  teacher  of 
the  public  schools  is  held  accountable  to  the  state  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  this  great  trust.  If  the  primary  object  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  be  that  already  stated,  it  follows  that  the  first  care  of 
,the  teacher  should  be  to  keep  the  children  committed  to  him  alive 
and  well.  He  will  do  the  state  but  poor  service -who,  after  the 
allotted  time  of  training,  gives  back  but  ninety  where  he  should 
have  given  a  hundred.  It  will  be  no  defense  to  say  that  the  ninety 
were  well  trained  and  that  he  hadn^t  the  time  to  nurse  the  other 
ten.  His  duty  was  to  all,  and  his  first  duty  to  protect  the  lives  of 
all. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  aims  and  demands  of  the  state,  in  a  wide 
sense,  as  national  as  well  as  local,  because  it  is  the  national  idea, 
and  largely  the  national  liberty  that  gives  form  and  vitality  to  the 
public  school  system,  as  it  is  that  which  crystallizes  every  hope  and 
pride  and  aspiration  of  the  patriotic  citizen. 

But  there  are  nearer  if  not  more  cogent  considerations  which 
lead  to  the  same  practical  conclusions.  The  public  schools,  al- 
though under  state  supervision,  and  in  part  under  state  control,  are 
not  the  charge  of  the  state  alone.  Indeed,  with  only  such  support 
as  the  state  gives,  our  schools  would  soon  revert  to  that  primitive 
type,  so  ardently  longed  for  by  a  certain  class  of  reformers,  in  which 
the  ^^  Three  R^s  '^  represent  the  whole  course,  without  by  any  means 
exhausting  the  resources  of  the  ^^  Three  B'8^\    Now,  where  the 
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state  leaves  off  the  commonity,  the  city,  or  district  begins;  and 

^.^  the  state  leaves  off  early,  so  far  as  pecuniary  support  is  concerned, 

confiding  the  burden  and  the  trust  where  the  one  is  best  borne  and 
the  other  cherished  best,  and  so  the  schools  are  brought  to  the  very 
homes  of  the  people  and  seem  a  necessary  part  of  them.  To  us 
and  our  children  the  teacher  is  not  the  viceroy,  or  satrap  of  some 
awtul  and  alien  power,  sent  out  to  oppress  us,  but  our  friend  and 

*  confidential  agent,  to  whom  we  commit  the  highest  and  dearest 

trust  which  can  be  given,  outside  the  family  circle,  to  human  fidel- 
ity and  devotion.    We  give  our  children  to  the  teacher  as  to  an 

r  expert,  whose  special  training  and  experience  enable  him  to  instruct 

them  far  better  than  we  can  do  it;  but  we  also  give  them  to  him  as 

^ '  to  the  faithful  friend,  upon  whom  we  depend  for  that  care  of  them 

L^  *  which,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  we  are  unable  to  give. 

^  M  We  put  him  in  our  place  for  government  and  restraint  in  every 

i':  '   \         tendency  and  act  which  make  for  their  hurt.    In  short,  their  whole 
future,  whether  of  mental  or  physical  health,  is  largely  confided  to 

f/^  his  keeping,  and  if  he  accepts  the  trust,  he  accepts  it  with  all  those 

responsibilities,  and  with  at  least  the  implied  promise  to  discharge 
the  weighty  duty  with  all  fidelity.    If,  as  the  mere  school-master, 

■;  ^  over  zealous  for  the  progress  of  hk  pupils  in  the  curriculum  of  the 

school,  he  neglects  all  but  that  systematic  stuffing  which  promises 
most  in  lessons  committed  and  school-work  done,  he  performs  but 
half  his  mission.  My  first  care  for  my  child  is  that  he  shall  live. 
My  next  is  that  he  shall  have  that  endowment  of  health  and 
physical  vigor  which  shall  make  life  worth  the  living  for  the  very 
enjoyment  of  life.  My  last  care  is  that  he  shall  have  that  training 
and  culture  which  fit  for  the  highest  enjoyment  of  life  and  the 
most  enlightened  discharge  of  the  duties  of  citizenship.  These 
requirements  are  not  incompatible;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  in 
some  degree  necessarily  related.  The  last  condition,  in  its  widest 
scope,  is  impossible  without  the  preceding. 

That  training  which  regards  the  mind  alone,  and  abandons  the 
child  a  physical  wreck,  defeats  the  grand  object  of  mental  training, 
or  makes  its  attainment  worthless. 

All  this  sounds  trite  enough,  and  it  would  not  need  the  saying 
if  teachers  were  always  equally  mindful  of  their  varied  responsi- 
bilities.   I  don^t  impeach  their  wisdom  or  their  conscience.    I  know 
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of  no  profession  which  calls  to  the  discharge  of  arduous  and  deli- 
cate duties  such  an  array  of  faithful  and  conscientious  workers  as 
that  of  teaching.  It  calls,  seldom  in  vain,  for  self-sacrifice,  for 
bard  work-in  season  and  out  of  season,  for  patience  with  many 
foibles  and  faults  within  the  school  room,  and  innumerable  com- 
plaints and  exactions  without.  So  true  is  this  that  I  write  what 
sounds  like  a  sermon  with  extreme  reluctance.  If  I  complain,  it 
is  that  a  part  of  the  teacher^s  work  is  sometimes  so  well  done  that 
the  remainder  is  in  part  forgotten  and  neglected.  For  those  who 
do  all  parts  of  their  work  impartially  ill  this  is  not  meant.  Fortu- 
nately, these  [are  few  in  number,  and  the  inexorable  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  weighs  so  heavily  upon  them  that  the  schools 
which  know  them  now  will  soon  know  them  no  more  forever. 

Oenerally  speaking,  I  do  not  think  it  alone,  o\  mainly,  the  fault 
of  the  teacher  that  these  sanitary  questions  are  lost  sight  of  in  the 
schools.  Often  the  school  buildings  and  surroundings  are  so  un- 
wholesome in  character  that  sanitary  precautions  are  abandoned 
by  the  teacher  in  despair,  as  in  a  hopeless  contest  against  over- 
whelming odds.  Often  the  requirements  of  the  public  are  such, 
and  the  standard  of  excellence  so  perverted,  that  only  the  most 
diligent  stuffing  of  heads,  and  hurrying  of  classes  ^^  through  the 
books,"  are  recognized  and  applauded  as  successful  school-teaching. 

It  is  but  human  for  the  teacher  to  adapt  the  measure  of  his  pa- 
trons to  the  scope  of  his  work,  and  do  that  which  at  once  spares 
him  the  sneers  of  cavilers  and  gains  the  sympathy  and  applause  of 
firiends. 

We  have  all  seen  such  teachers — able  ones,  too — who  could  take 
a  given  scholar  through  the  arithmetic  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time,  to  the  admiration  of  an  astonished  school-board,  and  who 
could  greatly  edify  the  bereaved  parents  by  a  decorous  attendance 
upon  the  child^s  funeral  toward  the  close  of  the  school  year.  They 
have  done  what  they  were  employed  to  do,  and  done  it  well;  with 
the  certainty  of  a  re-engagement  and  the  pleasing  possibility  of  an 
increase  of  salary. 

The  class  of  teachers  before  alluded  to  is  ^he  one  to  be  preached 
to.  We  meet  every  where  with  those  whose  zeal  for  teaching  dom- 
inates every  thought  and  engrosses  every  moment  of  the  school 
day.    They  are  bom  instructors.    By  question,  by  suggestion,  by 
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even  the  mate  demand  of  confident  expectation,  they  will  extract 
the  knowledge  a  scholar  has  of  his  lesson  to  the  last  iota,  and 
astonish  him  with  the  breadth  and  depth  of  it.  Their  spirit  is  con- 
tagious, a  like  enthusiasm  springs  up  in  their  classes.  Emulation, 
pride,  ambition  —  the  strongest  incentives  to  supreme  endeavor,  are 
appealed  to  by  word  or  example,  until  there  follows  not  merely  an 
effort  for  perfection  in  the  recitation,  but  a  struggle  for  supremacy 
in  the  class — a  struggle  for  success  for  itself  and  for  that  success 
which  means  merely  pre-eminence,  or  the  glory  of  being  the  "  best 
fellow  ^'  in  the  race.  The  study  that  trains  for  this  is  not  the  calm, 
thinking,  mastering  kind,  that  takes  in  the  lesson  as  the  scholar 
does  his  daily  food,  with  a  view  to  digestion  and  assimilation,  but  a 
fitful,  feverish  bolting  of  the  subject,  which  seems  but  the  object  of 
the  hour,  and  that  at  the  cost  of  acute  distress  to  some  and  of  un- 
rest and  anxiety  to  all. 

Health  ?  It  is  as  foreign  to  the  hour  as  the  ten  commandments  or 
the  constitution  of  Mexico.  The  thing  in  view  is  the  lesson,  and 
the  work  in  hand  is  to  master  it.  ^^  Is  it  hard?  then  work  a  little 
harder,^^  says  the  teacher,  as  hie  surveys  with  calm  satisfaction  the 
eager  chase  and  feverish  struggle.  He  counts  it  not  by  the  chances 
of  physical  harm,  but  by  the  chances  of  that  triumph  of  the  school- 
room—  a  perfect  recitation.  He  has  not  counted  the  fears  and 
anxieties,  the  aching  eyes  and  throbbing  brains  which  with  some, 
have  been  the  exorbitant  cost  of  success.  He  has  not  counted 
the  restless  nights,  haunted  by  spectral  grammars  and  arithmetics, 
nor  seen  that  mockery  of  sleep,  with  its  sonmiloqaent  refrain  of 
class-room  recitation  and  its  nightmare  horrors  of  missed  lessons 
and  attendant  reproof  and  punishment. 

He  has  set  the  task  to  the  capacity  of  the  average  learner  — 
rather  above  than  below  it.  A  few  have  performed  it  with  ease; 
some  by  unflagging  industry,  some  by  inordinate  labor  and  unceas- 
ing disquiet.  All  have  done  it  well;  and  so  the  standard  is  fixed 
for  the  next  lesson,  and  the  next,  and  it  grows  from  hard  to  harder 
until  some  one  gives  out  and  sickness  mercifully  inteposes  her  man- 
date of  rest.  If  it  unhappily  turns  out  worse,  the  teacher  may 
pause  a  moment  to  reflect  upon  the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence, 
'^    an4  drop  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  a  faithful  scholar;  but  he  soon 
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returns  to  his  work  with  unabated  energy  and  unabating  demands 
upon  his  class. 

This  is  no  imaginary  picture;  it  is  what  I  have  seen,  and  what 
•every  observing  person  has  seen,  who  has  given  the  subject  attention 
and  thought.  I  don^t  say  that  it  is  an  every  day  experience.  On 
the  contrary  I  think  it  very  exceptional.  I  believe  thafc  every  case 
of  over-work  in  the  schools  has  its  counterpoise  in  a  dozen  cases  of 
inveterate  indolence  and  shiftlessness.  But  unfortunately  they 
don^t  affect  each  other.  There  is  no  beneficent  arrangement  of 
nature  which  helps  the  hurt  of  the  one  by  the  idle  comfort  of  the 
other,  or  makes  the  two  other  than  they  already  are  —  the  extremes 
of  dangerous  activity  and  alarming  laziness.  They  can^t  be  added 
together,  and  the  sum  divided  by  two,  to  give  a  quotient  which 
may  be  declared  as  the  proper  average  of  work.  They  stand  essen- 
tially apart  and  are  to  be  considered  apart.  If  one  scholar  of  the 
school  is  working  too  hard,  and  all  the  rest  are  drones  and  shirks^ 
he  is  entitled  to  all  the  consideration  that  would  be  proper  and 
necessary  were  the  ratio  reversed.  It  is  justL  because  dangerous 
over-work  is  somewhat  rare,  that  the  alarm  has  to  be  sounded  from 
time  to  time,  to  put  parents  and  teachers  on  their  guard.  It  is  to 
defend  and  protect  the  one-scholar-out-of-a-hundred  that  I  am  say- 
ing this. 

If  I  have  seemed  to  blame  teachers  alone  for  this,  I  want  to  correct 
the  impression.  The  blame  is  partly  with  them  and  partly  with 
parents  and  scholars.  Indeed,  when  we  come  to  consider  one  of 
the  commonest  causes  of  this  overwork  and  of  ill-directed  work, 
we  will  see  that  the  fault  is  mainly  that  of  the  pupils  and  their 
parents. 

From  the  very  nature  of  things  there  can  be  no  perfect  system 
of  promotions  from  grade  to  grade.  We  establish  a  certain  stand- 
ard of  perfection  in  the  final  examinations,  and  permit  those  who 
attain  this  to  advance,  and  require  those  who  fail  to  do  their  yearns 
work  over  again.  Naturally  there  will  be  many  who  will  just 
reach  this  standard  and  barely  pass.  These  find  it  up-hill  work 
during  the  coming  year,  and  as  much  longer  as  they  simply  graze 
success  in  the  yearly  examinations.  There  will  often  be  those 
who  will  pass  by  accident  whose  standing  in  the  monthly  reports 
has  been  uniformly  bad,  and  their  struggle  to  maintain  a  standing 
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at  all  creditable  in  the  fadvanced  class  is  against  appalling  odds. 
The  lucky  accident  that  passes  them  proves  a  piece  of  luck  that 
is  mach  to  their  detriment;  but  neither  they  nor  their  parents  so 
regard  it,  and  a  proposal  to  place  them  back  where  they  belong  is 
resented  as  unjust  and  outrageous,  a  sure  evidence  of  unfair  dis- 
crimination on  the  part  of  the  teacher.    This  attacks  the  teacher 
in  a  weak  spot,  for  if  there  is  any  imputation  to  which  he  is  pe- 
culiarly sensitive  it  is  that  of  partiality,  and  so  these  dead  weights 
are  carried  along,  the  moral  cowardice  of  teacher  and  superintend- 
ent, the  hope  of  parents,  and  the  pride  of  the  children  conspiring 
to  hold  the  latter  to  their  new  position  and  to  'the  unequal  strag- 
gle.   To  say  to  the  parents  that  this  is  unjust  to  their  child  from 
every  point  of  view;  to  say  that  his  successful  progress  through 
the  course  is  thereby  retarded  rather  than  hastened,  and  that  the 
useless  strain  is  a  menace  to  health  if  not  to  life,  is  generally  to 
waste  your  breath.    These  are  some  of  the  cases  that  call  for  the 
exercise  of  a  little  of  that  "  centralized  authority  "  —  which  is  the 
fashionable  bugbear  of  the  day.  ^  There  is  only  one  safe  and  proper 
rule  to  follow,  and  that  is  to  put  such  scholars  where  the  work 
corresponds  to  their  physical  and  mental  capacity.    This  is  just 
alike  to  them  and  to  the  classes  which  their  dullness  is  impeding. 
Still  more  to  be  considered  are  those  precocious  ones  who  out- 
strip not  only  their  classes,  but  themselves  as  well, —  whose  alert 
perceptions  and  quick  and  retentive  memories  carry  them  rapidly 
through  studies  within  their  comprehension  to  those  requiring  de- 
ductive and  reasoning  powers  which,  at  'present,  they  do  not  pos- 
sess.   They  make  haste  to  get  into  the  high  school.    They  aspire 
to  the  higher  mathematics,  to  the  mysteries  of  physics  and  the  ab- 
straction of  mental  science  at  an  age  and  stage  of  cerebral  devel- 
opment adapted  only  to  the  memorizing  period  of  school  life.  They 
are  goiniij;  too  fast.    They  need  the  check  of  the  discriminating 
wisdom  of  parent  and  teacher.    They  need  to  be  told  that  it  is  not 
geometry  but  a  little  more  geography  that  will  best  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  their  case,  a  little  more  arithmetic,  a  little  more  of 
anything    that    will    leave    their    callow  reasoning    powers — I 
would  not  say  untried,  but  unscathed.    Too  often  the  warning 
word  is  not  given.    Too  often  the  pride  of  teachers  and  the  ad- 
miration of  unenvying  schoolmates  hasten  rather  than  obstruct 
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ihe  dangerous  tendency,  until  the  results  are  disastrous  and  irre- 
trieyable.  Sooner  or  later  nature,  inexorable  though  wise,  inter- 
poses the  check  of  physical  or  mental  decay.  She  never  intended 
nor  consented  that  the  brain  of  the  child,  hoyvever  precocious, 
should  hold  the  wisdom  of  a  Euclid  or  an  Aristotle  before  the 
fullness  of  time  was  come. 

But  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  this,  I  will  only  say  make  your 
children  as  wise  as  you  can  so  you  but  leave  them  healthy.  Leave 
them  sound  if  you  leave  them  in  the  alphabet.  Don't  discharge 
upon  society  an  army  of  invalid  sages.  Give  back  to  the  state  citi- 
zens^ not  cripples  nor  imbeciles. 


•  •  •' 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  MORAL  EDUCATION. 

Kade  to  the  Wi«contin  T^aclierB'  AssocUtion,  at  Madison,  December  37, 1888. 

The  unexpected  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
^^  Moral  Education  '^  renders  necessary  the  presentation  of  a  very 
hastily  prepared  report. 

President  Albee  in  his  address  delivered  before  the  Wisconsin 
teachers  at  Janesville  on  July  6th,  of  the  present  year,  gave  ex- 
pression to  some  important  thoughts,  well  suited  to  form  the  basis 
of  this  report  and  of  any  discussion  which  may  follow  it.  He 
says: 

"  School  discipline  must  be  elevated  into  companionable  char- 
acter-building before  teaching  will  become  a  lovely  or  healthy 
calliog.  «  *  «  *  But  the  project  of  reform  seems  so  vague  to 
our  mind,  the  means  so  indefinite,  that  we,  who  are  molding 
society,  do  little  more  than  those  who  govern  by  the  rude  ma- 
chinery of  municipalities.  We  lecture  the  erring  and  punish  the 
outlaws,  and  leave  the  children  in  apathetic  doubt  whether  tvrong 
and  disagreeable  are  not  interchangeable  terms. 

^^The  question  of  morals  and  manners  in  the  schools  transcends 
all  others  from  the  very  argument  for  public  expenditures,  viz., 
the  safety  of  society. 

"  That  phase  of  political  science  that  prides  itself  upon  the  in- 
creasing wants  of  civilization,  is  false  in  moral  aspect,  so  long  aa 
these  mark  merely  a  more  varied  and  multiplied  growth  of  self- 
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indulgence.  The  most  hopeless  tasks  of  the  teacher  to-daj  do 
not  lie  among  the  slowly  de?eloping  natures,  but  with  those 
already  steeped  in  habits  of  petty  thought  and  whim.         *  * 

^^  As  it  requires  a  thousand  fold  wiser  man  to  induce  the  budding 
of  ,a  leaf  than  to  lop  a  limb,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  are  so  unpre- 
pared to  cope  with  a  clear  method  in  the  emotional  nature  of  the 
child.  Teaching  necessarily  began  on  the  simple  lines  of  memory 
and  judgment,  the  culminating  aspects  in  mental  growth.  But  as 
Bacon  opened  up  the  fountains  of  induction  and  gave  a  new  birth 
to  the  deductive  method,  so  must  teaching  lay  its  hand  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  emotional  nature  in  wHich  are  coiled  all  the 
springs  of  life.  *****  The  history  of  education  discloses 
the  fact  that  no  difficulty  has  disappeared  by  miracle,  but  through 
the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  teachers,  self-dedicated.^' 

We  make  no  further  extracts.  The  whole  address  can  be  found 
in  the  September  number  of  the  Journal  of  Education. 

Tour  committee  agree  that  moral  training  is  the  one  thing 
that  makes  all  other  acquirements  useful  to  their  possessor  and  to 
the  world,  and  they  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  power  in« 
herent  in  geometry  or  chemistry  to  cure  moral  obliquity  or 
awaken  to  earnestness  a  soul  dead  to  higher  things.  Yet  many 
acute  though  superficial  thinkers  do  not  admit  this  —  they  main- 
tain that  the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties  constitutes 
the  whole  of  education.  They  overlook  or  perhaps  despise  the 
wisdom  of  the  proverb:  *^  The  best  trained  head  along  with  a  cor- 
rupt heart,  is  like  a  temple  built  over  a  den  of  robbers."  A  highly 
trained  intellect  is  only  too  often  the  servant  of  a  perverted  moral 
nature  which  is  earthly,  sensual,  devilish. 

A  family,  state,  or  literature  without  morality  cannot  endure* 
The  best  literature  is  doubly  certain  to  be  lasting  when  the  soul  of 
righteousness  pervades  and  redeems  it.  Demosthenes  and  Burke 
embody  in  their  speeches  the  principles  of  a  high  morality  and  are 
thus  distinguished  in  an  eminent  degree  from  all  other  orators, 
ancient  and  modern.  Both  teach  that  sincerity  and  a  profound 
sense  of  responsibility  are  indispensable  to  the  statesmen.  Along 
with  the  genius  of  the  two  orators,  there  is  a  secondary  cause 
which  gives  their  works  a  permanent  place  in  literature  which, 
by  the  united  judgment  of  mankind,  is  worthy  to  live  forever,  and 
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this  is  to  be  found  in  the  elevated  moral  tone  which  gives  char- 
acter and  dignity  to  these  master-pieces  of  Greek  and  English 
eloquence. 

Having  thus  urged  the  necessity  of  moral  training,  and  shown 
its  relation  to  the  redemption  and  safety  of  society,  we  call  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  means  to  be  employed  in  this  department  of 
education.  These  means  are  briefly  stated  under  four  heads: 
(1)  "  precepts,"  (2)  "  example,"  (3)  "  habit,"  and  (4)  "  exercise;"  for 
exercise  in  moral  education  is  no  less  important  than  in  physical 
and  mental  training. 

External  restraint  must  be  enforced  not  as  an  end,  but  rather  as 
a  means  in  cultivating  self-control.  Indeed,  a  wholesome  restraint 
seems  to  be  the  one  thing  lacking  in  the  American  home,  and  this 
very  fact  makes  the  duty  of  the  teacher  in  this  direction  more  im« 
perative.  The  first  thing  which  attracts  the  attention  of  a  foreigner 
travelling  in  this  country,  is  the  untrained  and  disagreeable  child, 
who  will  have  his  own  way,  regardless  of  the  attempts  of  father  or 
mother  to  regulate  him. 

Under  this  head  your  committee  would  call  attention  to  Miss 
Sarah  A.  Stewart's  interesting  notes  on  European  schools  printed 
in  the  number  of  the  Journal  of  Education  already  referred  to. 
The  children  of  Germany,  France  and  Italy  are  taught  to  respect 
saperiors;  and  their  deferential  manner  to  strangers  and  teachers 
suggests  an  unpleasant  comment  upon  the  blessings  of  Democracy. 

We  linger  a  moment  on  the  fourth  topic  because  it  embraces  the 
chief  difficulty  of  the  subject.  The  exercise  of  self  control  is  not 
easily  taught  or  easily  acquired. 

It  is  a  simple  thing  to  give  a  free  lecture  on  morals  and  manners 
to  a  school  collectively;  for  talk  is  cheap  and  when  well-timed  and 
appropriate  reaches  many.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  for  any  one 
who  dares  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  a  teacher  to  set  a  good 
example.  But  to  eradicate  injurious  habits  and  to  help  the  child 
to  replace  them  by  good  habits,  is  toil  and  labor.  The  task  tho' 
hard  is  not  to  be  despaired  of;  here  is  where  the  educator  may  win 
his  laurels  in  practical  work  of  the  highest  order  —  which  is  to 
teach  the  youth  of  his  generation  the  virtue  of  self-control. 

J.  Q.  Emebt» 
Alex.  Kebb, 
A.  R.  Spbagub. 
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L  NOTES  SOUTH  — ANOTHER  SODTHEEN 
SCHOOL. 

BT  SDPT.    AIiBERT  BALIBBURT,   ATLAHTA,   OA. 

r  city,  which  shall  also  be  nameless,  I  risited  a  school 
it  type.  I  do  not  bring  it  forward  for  the  sake  of  any 
>ugh  points  of  contrast  will  occur  to  the  reader.  Both 
lools,  each  in  its  own  pecnliar  way, 
0.  2  comprises  only  four  departments  and  something 
ipils,  all  colored,  though  an  inexperienced  Korthem 
Id  hardly  suspect  that  to  be  tfae  case.  The  liberal 
of  blue-eyed,  straight-haired  children,  fair  enough  to 
t  suspicion  in  any  Northern  community,  would  attract 
n;  but  he  would  never  think  them  otherwise  than 

lipal  of  this  school  is  a  graduate  of  a  New  England 
theological  seminary,  has  been  a  home  missionary  in 

has  now  returned  to  teaching  as  his  true  calling;  and 

wisely, 

imary  Department  I  found  a  Minnesota  lady  behind  a 
r  table  well  supplied  with  all  the  paraphernalia  needful 
;  Grube's  method  according  to  its  true  objectire  intent, 
i-boards  were  covered  with  reading,  writing,  and  num- 
neatly  arranged.  There  was  not  complete  silence  in 
Child  nature  still  asserted  its  normal  restlessness;  but 
bright,  cheerful  air  pervading  the  whole  room.  Best 
'  class  in  the  department  was  supplied  with  "  supplo- 
idiug,^'  either  Col.  Parker's  book  or  the  smaller  ones 
y  Lee  &  Shepard. 

n  to  the  2d  primary,  I  found  a'teacher  to  whom  I  still 
Ite  off  my  bat  whenever  I  think  of  her.    A  New  Eng- 

fiuest  presence  and  spirit,  for  eighteen  years  she  has 
ig  quietly  and  devotedly  among  the  freed  people  of  the 
ist.  In  how  many  bumble  homes  her  name  is  a  house- 
id  a  word  of  blessing,  I  can  not  even  guess;  but  still  she 
1  her  chosen  work.  Seventy  little  children  looked  up 
a  hair  and  beautiful  face  ^  such  a  face  as  Lucretia 
ictured  —  as  she  vigorously  set   forth    the   word   of 
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In  the  Intermediate  Department  a  Rhode  Island  young  lady  was 
hearing  a  recitation  in  the  geography  of  Soath  America.  A  large 
moulding-tahle  properly  supplied  with  dampened  sand  stood  in  the 
room;  and  behind  this  a  youth  was  making  his  recitation,  while 
another  rapidly  shaped  the  continent's  outlines  in  the  sand.  Bet- 
ter recitations  in  geography  I  never  heard  from  children  of  that 
age.    And  the  words  had  ideas  behind  them,  too. 

In  the  remaining  department  were  four  grades,  taught  by  the 
principal  and  two  assistants,  the  room  being  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  latter.  The  principal  is  thus  left  free  to  supervise  and  assist 
his  teachers.  I  found  him  now  teaching  a  class  in  algebra,  now  a 
class  from  the  primary  department,  and  now  giving  a  geography 
lesson  at  the  moulding-table  to  his  normal  class  —  ^*  normal "  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  to  be,  perhaps  have  been —  the  teachers  ol 
the  common  schools  of  the  region  round  about. 

Here  then  is  the  ^^  Quincy  Method  '*  brought  by  a  college  grad- 
ciate  straight  from  Col.  Parker's  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Insti- 
tute to  the  colored  youth  of  the  Garolinas,  and  successfully  grafted 
on  to  a  school  of  the  ordinary  type  without  fuss  or  distortion. 

This  is  not  a  public  school  nor  a  free  school.  It  is  supported  as 
a  missionary  enterprise;  but  pupils  are  charged  a  small  tuition 
fee, — small  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  instruction,  though  large 
enough  as  compared  with  the  means  of  the  patrons.  One  and  the 
chief  reason  for  this  is  to  save  the  people  from  the  sense  and  the 
habit  of  pauper-like  dependence.  It  is,  moreover,  a  school  from 
which  the  Bible  has  not  been  banished. 


SELECTED. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  IN  DISCIPLINE. 

How  many  teachers  are  there,  we  wonder,  whose  theory  of  dis- 
cipline and  their  practice,  harmonize?  Are  you  one  of  the  few 
consistent  ones,  reader?  We  have  most  of  us  read  of  the  Hoosier 
schoolmaster  who  said,  ^'  Moral  suasion  is  my  theory,  but  licking  is 
my  practice."  With  many  teachers  that  we  know  nearly  as  grave 
an  inconsistency  prevails.    For  their  theory  is  the  gentlest  of  gentle 
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persnasiveness,  while  their  practice  is  often  pettishness,  sharp 
proof,  and  impatient  expostulation.  Alas,  for  the  weakness  of 
human  nature.  We  can  appreciate,  value,  follow  the  best  way  in 
theory,  but  in  practice — it  is  very  diflScult.  Consistency  is  a  jewel^ 
said  the  old  poet.  So  it  is  and  a  rare  one.  Few  persons  are  there,^ 
even  among  the  best,  whose  theories  of  action,  and  their  practice, 
walk  through  life  hand  in  hand,  like  the  pattern  Darby  and  Joan, 
with  never  a  clash  or  a  quarrel.  Not  that  all  are  conscious  hypo- 
crites. But  theory  is  so  easily  made  perfect,  while  it  is  difficult  to 
make  practice  even  approximate  perfection. 

Still  while  admitting  the  wide  gap  which  the  weakness  of  human 
nature  leaves  between  theory  and  practice,  we]] would,  recurring  to 
the  special  instance  concerning  which  our  Hoosier  friend  made  his 
confession,  exhort  teachers  to  endeavor  to  make  narrow  this  gap  in 
their  disciplinary  work.  If  you  believe,  and  surely  observation  of 
human  nature  cannot  fail  to  make  you  believe,  that  by  means  of 
gentleness,  patience  and  loving  kindness,  you  can  influence  your 
pupils  far  more  eflfectually,  can  do  much  more  toward  securing  per- 
fect discipline,  then  it  is  a  very  unfortunate  inconsistency  that 
renders  you  impatient  and  fretful.  Even  though  you  do  not  render 
it  glaring  by  talking  very  much  concerning  your  excellent  disci- 
plinary theories,  your  weakness  in  practice  will  be  noted  by  others, 
and  so  far  as  perceived,  will  eflfectually  counteract  your  influence 
for  good.  Your  pupils  will  learn  that  you  "  say  and  do  not,"  and 
will  despise  you,  set  at  naught  your  wishes,  and  become  far  more 
diflBcult  than  before  to  manage.  But  worst  of  all  is  the  direct  evil 
influence  which  such  inconsistency  has  on  your  own  character. 
You  do  not  know  how  it  harms  you;  you  do  not  perceive  how 
through  it  your  standards  of  truth  are  lowering;  how  your  power 
to  justly  estimate  your  own  failings  is  leaving  you;  how  you  are 
fast  becoming  the  real,  rather  than  the  conscious  hypocrite;  but  the 
harm  is  working,  nevertheless.  Nor  do  you  perceive  how  with  each 
yielding  to  impatient  impulse,  your  power  of  self-control  is  lessen- 
ing, and  you  are  becoming  the  weak,  captious,  fretful  teacher  whose 
presence  will  demoralize,  in  half  a  day,  the  most  excellently  dis- 
ciplined school.  In  a  very  short  time  your  disciplinary  power  will 
be  utterly  lost,  and  the  melancholy  record  of  failure  stands  against 
your  school  work. 
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Disciplining  a  school-room  is  a  task  not  alike  difficult  to  all. 
To  some  who  hare  by  nature  or  acquirement  a  clear  knowledge  of 
child  nature,  and  who  know  just  how  to  take  hold  of  a  child  so  as 
to  influence  his  mind  and  action,  the  work  of  goYerninc:  a  school 
welly  is  very  easy.  To  others,  who  are  unfamiliar  with  children, 
and  who  must  learn  each  child^s  peculiarities  before  they  know  how 
to  deal  with  him,  who  know  not  how  to  wield  influence  except 
through  direct  individual  knowledge  —  the  task  is  a  very  hard  on«. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  make  it  easy,  and  this  is  by  cultivating 
8elf--discipline.  First,  to  govern  one^s  self  well,  and  then  the  task 
of  governing  others  becomes  easy. 

Above  all  things,  never  make  a  pretense  of  stern  discipline  that 
you  can  not  enforce.  Attempt  no  disciplinary  measures  that  you 
do  not  believe  in,  if  possible,  but  especially  attempt  none  that  you 
cannot  fully  carry  out.  Bather  neglect  certain  details,  be  lax  in 
unimporttfht  matters,  than  start  on  a  plan  so  perfect  that  neither 
strength  of  mind  or  body  will  hold  out  while  you  are  putting  it  in 
practice.  If  you  are  convinced  that  you  can  govern  solely  by  per- 
suasiveness, try  the  experiment,  but  don^t  say  too  much  about  it 
until  you  have  tried  —  and  succeeded.  Throw  away  the  rod,  if  you 
can,  but  do  not  tell  the  children  you  have  done  so,  until  you  have 
proved  your  power  to  control  your  school,  not  only  without  its 
presence,  but  without  its  shadow  in  the  background.  We  ourselves 
are  not  in  favor  of  the  rod  in  use,  but  we  think  that,  as  children 
•are  usually  brought  up,  its  efficacy  in  the  background  cannot  be 
slighted  by  the  prudent  teacher.  Children  are  very  much  like 
grown  people,  and  if  they  know  that  there  is  a  punishment  some- 
where which  cannot  be  escaped  in  instances  of  gross  transgression 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  more  likely  to  avoid  the  serious 
.offense. 

Never  threaten,  or  scold.  Never  say,  "  John,  if  you  don't  stop 
that  I  shall  punish  you  severely .''  Or,  having  been  so  unwise  and 
hasty  as  to  declare  an  intention  to  punish — do  so.  Tour  failure  to 
carry  out  your  threat  will  convince  the  children  that  you  are  infirm 
of  purpose  and  untruthful,  and  they  know  by  instinct  that  weak- 
ness or  falsity  can  be  imposed  upon  by  the  daring  or  disorderly 
with  impunity.  Scolding  and  fretting  and  impatience  are  also  in- 
dications of  weakness,  and  the  child  who  is  not  t.empted  by  them 
to  trespass  on  rules  a&esh  is  a  very  exceptional  child  indeed. 
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The  general  rules  of  discipline  may  be  yaried  somewhat  for  the 
different  classes  of  children  foand  in  different  localities,  but  the 
qualities  they  demand  in  the  teacher  are  in  the  main  always  the 
same.  Firmness  is  needed,  also  kindness,  and  absolute  8elf*control. 
"  Let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay,  nay."  Mean  what  you  say 
and  say  what  you  mean.  Seek  for  a  wise  and  temperate  theory, 
and  follow  it  up  with  a  sensible  consistent  practice,  and  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  your  difficulties  in  disciplinary  work  need  no  longer 
imperil  your  happy  success. —  Present  Age. 


ABSTRACT  OP  LECTURES  ON  PHTSIOLOaT,  LOWELL 
INSTITUTE,  BOSTON,  GIVEN  BY  DR.  H.  P.  BOWDITCH- 

The  lecturer  said  that  in  treating  the  topics  under  consideration 
he  should  try  to  imagine  himself  before  a  class  of  boys  and  girls 
whom  he  was  to  interest  in  physiology.  The  "  science  of  life,"  he 
said,  should  be  studied,  so  far  as  possible,  from  living  animals. 
Begin  by  asking  pupils  to  distinguish  between  animate  and  inani* 
mate  objects.  If  one  suggests  locomotion  as  characteristic  of  ani- 
mal, tell  him  of  the  polyps  fixed  in  their  places.  Another  will  say 
heat;  ask  him  if  a  frog  is  warm,  and  digress,  if  you  like,  on  the 
subject  of  cold  and  warm-blooded  animals.  Suggest  that  a  loco- 
motive moves  and  is  warm,  yet  is  not  alive.  Compare  it  with  a 
living  animal.  Suppose  no  fuel  was  given  it,  then  there  would  be 
no  heat  nor  motion.  What  results,  if  an  animal  has  no  food? 
Compare  food  and  fuel.  Coal  or  wood  is  vegetable.  Human  and 
other  animals  take  vegetables  for  food,  either  direct  or  one  step  re- 
moved; carnivorous  animals  being  seldom  eaten.  Whether  animal 
or  vegetable,  the  food  is  organic, —  is  taken  in,  transformed,  and 
evolves  heat  and  motion.  This  brings  up  the  question  of  correla- 
tion and  conservation  of  forces. 

We  speak  of  taking  in  food  when  it  is  merely  placed  in  our 
stomachs,  and  no  more  a  part  of  us  than  when  held  in  the  hand. 
In  lower  forms  of  animal  life  (amoeba,  e.  g,)  the  functions  of  loco- 
motion, digestion,  absorption,  etc.,  are  performed  by  any  portion 
of  the  protoplasmic  mass,  and  the  animal  moves  without  limbs, 
digests  without  stomach,  absorbs  without  vessels.  A  slightly  higher 
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form,  a  cnp-shaped  polyp,  uses  its  inner  surface  as  digestive  appa- 
ratus. But  turn  it  wrong  side  out,  like  a  gloYe-finger,  and  it  does 
just  as  well  as  before.  Higher  animals  may  be  represented  by  a 
double  cylinder,  the  inner  being  the  alimentary  canal,  where  food 
18  taken  in,  digested,  and  absorbed. 

Mastication  prepares  food  for  digestion.  Vegetable-eating  lower 
animals  haYe  more  powerful  masticating  instruments.  With  ciY- 
ilized  nations  vegetables  are  crushed,  as  grains,  or  cooked,  being 
thus  disintregrated,  made  soft,  and  more  palatable.  Jaws  of  carni- 
Yora  have  hinge-joints  giving  an  up-and-down  movement  only. 
They  cannot  masticate  well,  but  there  is  no  need.  Notice  how  a 
dog  swallows  a  piece  of  meat  without  chewing.  So  these  animals 
have  teeth  to  seize  (canine),  and  molars  to  cut  up  too  large  pieces. 
Jaws  of  ruminants  have  joints  which  allow  lateral  movements. 

Rodents  have  a  long  groove  in  the  upper  jaw,  into  which  the 
lower  Tplays  and  gives  motion  to  and  fro.  Grooves  worn  in  the 
teeth  show  this.  These  animals  depend  for  their  living  upon  the 
incisors,  with  which  they  cut  down  trees,  open  nuts,  etc.  These 
teeth  grow  so  long  as  the  animal  lives.  A  chisel-edge  is  kept  by  ' 
having  the  front  only  of  enamel  and  the  back  of  the  softer  dentine, 
which  wears  away  more  easily.  The  lower  incisors  are  very  long, 
the  pulp  or  growing  part  extending  back  into  the  jaw  behind  the 
molars. 

The  easily-obtained  skulls  of  sheep,  cat  and  dog  illustrate  the 
above  points.  To  prepare  them  simply,  remove  as  much  flesh  as 
possible,  and  bury  in  the  earth  for  a  month  or  two.  Bones  of 
adult  animals  are  necessary. 

In  considering  the  topic  of  mastication  we  saw  that  organs  ac- 
cessory to  the  teeth  were  necessary.  These  were  the  tongue  and 
cheek,  which  kept  the  food  between  the  teeth.  That  moisture  is 
also  necessary  may  be  shown  by  attempts  to  eat  a  dry  cracker,  or 
by  wiping  the  mouth  dry  with  a  napkin,  and  then  attempting  to 
swallow.  The  number  and  position  of  the  glands  were  explained. 
Duct  from  parotid  enters  near  upper  molar, —  pouring  saliva  down 
from  above.  The  sub-maxillary  gland  furnishes  a  glairy  fluid, 
which  coats  the  food  before  it  is  swallowed.  Dissect  out  these 
glands  from  herbivora  and  carnivora,  and  compare.  In  former 
thorough  mastication  demands  large  parotid;  in  latter,  where  food 
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is  ^^  bolted/^  the  sub-maxillary  is  larger.  Bummants  chewing  on 
one  side  at  a  time  secrete  saliva  in  same  way.  The  chemical  action 
of  saliva,  changing  starch  to  sugar,  is  common  to  other  fluids  of 
the  body.  Movements  in  deglutition  are  both  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary. Examine  the  throat  with  a  hand-glass,  and  see  the 
folds  of  mucous  membrane  at  the  back  called  pillars  of  the  fauces. 
In  swallowing,  the  food  is  first  passed  by  the  tongue  back  to  this 
point,  and  held  a  moment  there.  The  involuntary  action  begins: 
the  pharynx  draws  [up,  grasps  the  food,  which,  by  successive  con- 
traction of  circular  fibres,  is  squeezed  downward.  That  the 
pharynx  rises  can  be  proved  by  placing  the  finger  on  the  larynx 
and  swallowing.  It  is  difficult  to  swallow  with  open  mouth,  be- 
cause the  muscles  require  fixed  points  of  attachment. 

No  one  can  swallow  without  swallowing  something.  Prove  this 
by  swallowing  rapidly  five  or  six  times;  when  saliva  is  exhausted 
the  act  can  no  longer  be  performed.  This  shows  it  to  be  reflex  ac- 
tion, which  diflers  from  voluntary  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
nerve  force  comes.  In  the  latter  it  proceeds  from  the  brain  to  the 
extremities  of  the  nerves;  in  former,  from  periphery  toward  center, 
owing  to  sudden  stimulation  of  nerve-tips,  as  when  we  touch  any- 
thing hot.  So,  unless  there  is  something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  fauces  to  excite  the  mucous  membrane,  there  is  no  action  of 
deglutition.  The  paths  of  food  into  the  stomach,  and  air  into  the 
lungs,  cross,  and  it  was  once  thought  that  the  epiglottis  served  as 
a  cover  to  prevent  food  falling  into  the  trachea.  But  this  has  been 
removed  in  dogs,  and  destroyed  by  disease  in  persons,  after  which 
both  were  still  able  to  swallow  with  precision.  The  fact  is  that 
the  tongue,  bent  up  and  back  over  the  larynx,  forms  an  inclined 
plane,  from  which  the  food  drops  into  the  sesophagus. 

Food  in  the  stomach  is  made  diflusible  by  liquids,  the  most  im- 
portant being  gastric  juice.  Early  enthusiasts  obtained  small  quan- 
tities of  this  liquid  for  study  by  swallowing  sponges  attached  to 
strings.  The  case  of  Alexis  St.  Martin  shed  much  light  on  the 
subject,  but  now  physiologists  make  an  opening  into  an  an  ani- 
mal's stomach,  and  insert  an  annulet^  like  a  shirt^tud,  with  a  hole 
in  it,  thus  having  gastric  juice  as  it  were  on  tap.  It  was  long 
known  to  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  indeed  it  contains  a  free  hy- 
drochloric acid.    But  there  must  be  something  else.    An  acid  will 
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not  do  all  the  gastric  juiee  does,  and  this  something  else  we  call 
pepsin^ — the  exact  composition  being  unknown.  The  stomach  of 
an  animal  cut  up  and  soaked  in  glycerine  will  yield  this  for.  the 
purpose  of  experiment.  An  artificial  digestive  fluid  can  be  made  of 
one  part  hydrochloric  acid  125,  parts  water,  and  a  pinch  of  pepsin^ 
80  commonly  sold  for  medicinal  purposes.  Experiments  on  eggs, 
meat,  etc.,  show  this  to  digest  albuminous  substances,  as  does  the 
gastric  juice.  Absorption,  or  the  taking  of  nutritious  parts  of  the 
food  into  the  blood,  was  shown  to  be  more  a  vital  than  physical 
process. —  E.  M,  JET.,  in  N.  E,  Jour,  of  Education, 


SCHOLASTICISM  VS.  ACROSS-LOTS. 

We  were  talking  recently  with  a  very  intelligent  school  trustee 
deeply  interested  in  the  study  of  English  literature  in  our  schools. 
Like  most  men  of  elegant  culture,  he  maintained  that  the  true 
method  was  the  thorough,  logical  highway  of  scholasticism;  begin- 
ning with  the  birth  and  growing  with  the  growth  of  the  language; 
with  the  expectation  that  the  pupil  might,  at  least,  be  brought  to 
a  play  of  Shakespeare  or.  an  essay  of  Bacon  which,  thoroughly, 
studied,  would  be  an  outfit  for  life  and  give  the  student  a  footing  on 
solid  rock  amid  the  drifting  swash  of  the  literature  of  the  day. 

This  is  the  accepted  way  in  the  majority  of  our  colleges  and  schools; 
with  the  difference  that,  in  a  good  many  of  them,  the  majority  of 
the  children  leave  school  about  the  time  that  the  tussle  with  Pier^s 
Plowman's  Vision  begins,  and  the  conflict  is  never  renewed.  Of 
eonrse,  to  a  college  student,  sure  of  four  years  at  Yale  or  Vassar, 
there  is  no  serious  objection  to  walking  this  highway  of  *^  thorough*- 
Bess;''  provided  a  Dry-as-dust  professor  is  not  shuffling  along 
at  your  side.  But  we  could  not  help  thinking  how  we  cut 
across-lots  to  our  own  introduction  to  the  older  English  authors 
and  made  an  acquaintance  with  them  which  has  been,  at  least,  the 
source  of  one  c^  the  chief  delights  and  aids  of  a  crowded  life. 

At  fifteen  we  found  ourself  bent  on  "  divine  philosophy;"  shame* 
fiilly  unsentimental  and  contemptuous  of  the  *^  great  girls  "  on 
the  upper  seats;  never  willingly  having  read  a  dozen  pages  of  verse 
outside  our  school-readers  in  our  life.    One  day  we  picked  up  Dr. 
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Channing's  Essay  on  Milton^  just  out  in  the  Christian  Examiner. 
In  that  essay,  if  we  remember,  are  a  few  passages  of  Milton^s  yerse, 
framed  in  the  golden  glory  of  Ghanning's  prose;  or,  if  not,  the 
prose  waked  up  an  intense  curiosity  to  know  something  about  the 
poet  that  had  set  such  a  man  raving  in  this  magnificent  style. 
We  opened  the  only  copy  of  Milton  in  town,  sat  up  all  night  over 
"  Comus"  and  "  Paradise  Lost "  and,  then  and  there,  were  "  bom 
again  '^  into  the  wonder-world  of  the  imagination. 

At  eighteen  we  fell  upon  the  first  collected  copy  of  Macaulatfs 
Essays  and,  one  by  one,  Lord  Clarendon,  Bacon,  Horace  Walpole, 
Bunyan,  Addison,  the  Comic  Dramatists;  a  full  regiment  of  these 
mighty  old  fellows;  marched  up  and  demanded  unconditional  sur- 
render. We  surrendered  and  for  the  coming  five  years  buried  our- 
selves in  this  illustrious  company.  At  twenty-one  the  lectures  of 
Dr.  Walker  and  the  enthusiastic  talk  of  Thomas  Starr  King  re- 
enforced  this  brigade  of  old  "  literary  fellows  "  with  Plato,  Cousin, 
Kant,  Locke,  and  Coleridge,  and  the  battle  thickened  as  life  went  on. 
The  charming  pages  of  De  Quincy,  Leigh  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  and 
Whipple  brought  us  face  to  face  with  another  vast  throng, —  the 
old  English  dramatists,  Spencer,  Chaucer;  everybody  that  any- 
body save  a  professor  has  time  to  read.  And  thus,  year  by  year, 
somebody  amid  this  berated  crowd  of  *^  transient  writers;^*  possibly 
even  the  scribbler  in  the  literary  column  of  the  morning  paper,  by 
his  own  extravagant  admiration  has  provoked  us  just  to  try  one  set 
more  of  these  ^^  standard  authors ''  until  we  have  been  led,  as  by 
the  vagrant  tramps  of  the  great  brotherhood  of  letters  through  the 
highways  and  byways  of  our  marvelous  English  tongue.  We 
should  certainly  decline  to-day  a  competitive  examination  with  the 
upper  class  at  Wellesley  on  the  structure  of  early  English  prose  and 
should  flee  to  the  mountains  if  a  Hollens  damsel  challenged  us  to 
sit  dbwn  in  a  corner  and  write  an  analysis  of  King  Lear.  But, 
somehow,  we  have  been  jolted  and  beguiled  and  provoked  into  a 
forty  years*  reading  of  the  world^s  great  authors  which,  next  to 
"  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment,'*  stands  to  us  as  the  best 
university  yet  produced  for  the  noble  training  of  the  human  mind. 

Now  we  have  no  intention  of  getting  across  the  ^^  scholarly " 
method  of  teaching  English  literature  in  any  sort  of  school.  Like 
the  old-fashioned  order  of  battle  on  the  plains  of  Europe,  if  you 
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can  have  time  and  space  and  nitions  for  its  evolution,  it  turns  out 
a  grand  result.  But  all  our  wars  in  America  have  turned  on  what 
Von  Moltke  and  Todleben  contemptuously  call  "bushwhacking;" 
that  is,  making  a  stand  just  wliere  you  must,  and  fighting  like  the 
devil  till  you  or  the  other  man  go  down  !  Every  school-boy  and 
girl  in  America  ought,  in  someway,  to  get  an  introduction  to  good 
American,  then  British, —  if  possible,  to  all  good  authors;  at  any 
rate,  should  have  his  small  chance  at  knowing  two  or  three  good 
contemporary  writers  before  he  dies.  If  there  be  any  soul  of  lit- 
erary aspiration  within  him,  any  one  of  these  will  fill  him  with  a 
prodigious  desire  to  know  something  of  the  immortals  in  the  higher 
sphere,  and,  with  our  growing  facilities  for  reading,  he  will  be  sure 
to  find  them  out.  If  not  thus  inspired,  even  Shakespearean  anal- 
ysis will  pall  upon  his  mental  stomach,  and  Pier^s  Plowman  will 
only  suggest  youthful  profanity.  Cincinnati  is  on  the  right  track. 
So  are  other  schools,  where  some  familiar  author  is  read  in  a  way 
that  fibrst  wakes  up  a  class  to  realize  the  difference  between  "  writ- 
ing composition "  and  authorship.  By  all  means  keep  open  the 
royal  highway.  But  who  can  best  describe  to  us  the  human  art  of 
cntting  across  lots  and  breaking  in,  even  at  the  back  door,  or  com- 
ing down  chimney,  into  the  mighty  temple  of  our  glorious  Eng* 
lish  tongue, —  the  most  marvelous  language  yet  for  the  vocabulary 
of  a  free  people  and  the  instruction  of  children  in  a  republican 
State  ?—N.  E.  Jour,  of  Education. 
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WHY  A  KEROSENE  LAMP  BURSTS, 

Girls,  as  well  as  boys,  need  to  understand  about  kerosene  ex- 
plosions. A  great  many  fatal  accidents  happen  from  trying  to 
pour  a  little  kerosene  on  the  fire  to  make  it  kindle  better,  also  by 
pouring  oil  into  a  lamp  while  it  is  lighted.  Most  persons  suppose 
that  it  is  the  kerosene  itself  which  explodes,  and  that  if  they  are 
very  careful  to  keep  the  oil  itself  from  being  touched  by  the  fire  or 
the  light  there  will  be  no  danger.  But  this  is  not  so.  If  acan  or 
a  lamp  is  left  about  half  full  of  kerosene  oil,  the  oil  will  dry  up  — 
that  is,  ^^  evaporate" — a  little,  and  will  form,  by  mingling  with 
the  air  in  the  upper  part,  a  very  explosive  gas.    You  cannot  see 
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this  gas  any  more  than  yon  can  see  air.  Bat  if  it  is  distarbed  and 
driven  out,  and  a  blaze  reaches  it,  there  will  be  a  terrible  explosion 
although  the  blaze  did  not  touch  the  oil.  There  are  several  other 
liquids  used  in  houses  and  workshops  which  will  produce  an  ex- 
plosive vapor  in  this  way.  Benzine  is  one;  burning  fluid  is 
another;  and  naptha,  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform  may  do  the 
same  thing. 

In  a  New  York  workshop  lately,  there  was  a  can  of  benzine,  or 
gasoline,  standing  on  the  floor.  A  boy  sixteen  years  old  lighted  a 
cigarette,  and  threw  the  burning  match  on  the  floor  close  to  the 
can.  He  did  not  dream  there  was  any  danger,  because  the  liquid 
was  corked  up  in  the  can.  But  there  was  a  great  explosion,  and 
he  was  badly  hurt.  This  seems  very  mysterious.  The  probability 
is  that  the  can  had  been  standing  there  a  good  while,  and  a  good 
deal  of  vapor  had  formed,  some  of  which  had  leaked  out  around 
the  stopper  and  was  hanging  in  a  sort  of  invisible  cloud  over  and 
around  the  can;  and  this  cloud,  when  the  match  struck  it,  exploded. 

Suppose  a  giri  tries  to  fill  a  kerosene  lamp  without  first  blowing 
it  out.  Of  coarse  the  lamp  is  nearly  empty  or  she  would  not  care 
to  fill  it.  This  empty  space  is  filled  with  a  cloud  of  explosive 
vapor  arising  from  the  oil  in  the  lamp.  When  she  pushes  the 
nozzle  of  the  can  into  the  lamp  at  the  top,  and  begins  to  pour,  the 
oil,  running  into  the  lamp,  fills  the  empty  space  and  pushes  the 
cloud  of  explosive  vapor  up;  the  vapor  is  obliged  to  pour  out  over 
the  edges  of  the  lamp,  at  the  top,  into  the  room  outside.  Of  course 
it  strikes  against  the  blazing  wick  which  the  girl  is  holding  down 
by  one  side.  The  blaze  of  the  wick  sets  the  invisible  cloud  of 
vapor  afire,  and  there  is  an  explosion  which  ignites  the  oil  and 
iBcatters  it  over  her  clothes  and  over  the  furniture  of  the  room. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  a  kerosene  lamp  bursts.  The  same  thing 
may  happen  when  a  girl  pours  the  oil  over  the  fire  in  the  range  or 
Btove,  if  there  is  a  cloud  of  explosive  vapor  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  can,  or  if  the  stove  is  hot  enough  to  vaporize  quickly  some  of 
the  oil  as  it  falls.  Remember  that  it  is  not  the  oil  but  the  invisible 
vapor  which  explodes.  Taking  care  of  the  oil  will  not  protect  you. 
There  is  no  safety  except  in  the  rule:  Never  pour  oil  on  a  lighted 
fire  or  into  a  lighted  lamp. 
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THE  PAST  TEAR. 


Yoa  look  back  over  tbe  past  year  and  you  feel  sad.  Tou  see  that 
the  school  has  not  become  what  you  ardently  hoped;  nor  has  the 
work  yoa  have  expended  broaght  forth  the  fruit  you  expected. 
Yon  feel  in  fact  somewhat  discouraged;  perhaps  you  are  very  much 
discouraged.  . 

Or  again,  you  have  made  the  school  a  good  one,  bat  you  look  in 
your  purse  and  how  little  there  is  in  it!  Perhaps  you  need  to  take 
a  journey  to  see  friends  or  to  restore  health;  perhaps  yoa  need 
better  clothes,  you  may  in  fact  have  been  left  out  of  your  rightful 
place  in  society  for  lack  of  suitable  garments,  and  after  a  noble 
work  for  others  yoa  have  nothing  to  show  for  it.  Yoa  feel  discour- 
aged that  labor  so  valuable  as  yours  is  so  poorly  recompensed,  and 
you  begin  to  think  of  entering  another  work.  That  may  be  best, 
but  the  feeling  of  discouragement,  over  the  pecuniary  results  —  lei 
OS  look  at  that. 

The  teacher  must  never,  never  expect  to  be  fully  repaid  in  moneyy 
clothes,  or  position  for  his  labor.  He  must  be  willing  to  do  good 
for  its  own  sake,  and  receive  a  very  moderate  pecuniary  remunera- 
tion. It  may  seem  hard  that  the  community  should  profit  so  much 
by  his  labor  and  he  so  little.  It  may  seem  hard  that  he  should  get 
BO  little  for  his  severe  work  [and  another  with  less  education  and 
less  work  get  so  much  more. 

We  counsel  every  one  not  to  allow  discouragement  to  enter  his 
heart,  because  his  pay  is  inadequate.  No  one  can  be  paid  in  full 
for  efforts  to  do  good;  only  in  part  are  all  workers  for  the  welfare 
of  others  recompensed.  Bat  if  you  feel  sad,  as  you  often  may, 
that  yon  cannot  purchase  the  books,  clothes,  or  furniture  that  you 
need,  you  can  and  must  still  be  true  to  yourself.  Determine  that 
you  will  do  your  work  well,  be  the  pay  never  so  small.  Many  a 
man  has  brooded  over  his  pecuniary  rewards  until  he  has  become 
sore.  He  may  allow  himself  to  desert  his  principles  and  to  do  his 
work  less  carefully.  Let  him  beware;  such  a  temptation  must  be 
resisted. 

Let  him  remember  that  he  has  an  aid  in  one  who  knows  his 
needs;  it  is  no  small  consolation  that  he  is  working  in  the  same 
line  with  his  Maker.    It  may  not  be  perfectly  clear  how  it  will 
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terminate;  faitli  is  needed.  Trust  in  the  great  oyerroling  Father, 
for  he  sympathizes  with  the  teacher^s  work. 

Bat  it  does  not  follow  that  he  mast  teach  if  it  fails  to  give  him 
a  liying.  Careful  consideration  may  show  him  other  work  more 
remunerative.  It  does  not  follow  that  he  must  cease  from  doing 
good  if  he  leaves  teaching. 

Most  teachers  lack  enterprise  to  strike  out  anew,  they  prefer  to 
cling  to  the  wreck  year  after  year.  Let  your  heart  counsel  you;  take 
courage.  Determine  to  improve  your  condition.  Yield  to  no  dis- 
couragement. The  past  year  may  be  a  stepping  stone  to  a  pros- 
perous future. —  N.  Y.  School  Journal. 


EDITORIAL. 


At  the  time  of  writing  this  article,  March  31,  the  legislature  is  on  the  eve  of 
acljoumment,  both  houses  havin^r  concurred  in  a  resolution  to  pass  no  measures 
after  12  o*clock  this  evening.  As  no  legislation  will  be  had  for  two  years,  unless 
an  extra  session  of  the  present  legislature  is  called  by  the  governor,  whatever 
laws  aie  left  when  this  session  ends,  will  be  the  laws  for  two  years  to  come  al 
least. 

Many  measures  affecting  the  school  interests  of  the  state  have  been  before  the 
legislature  this  winter,  but  comparatively  few  of  them  have  passed  the  oideal  of 
discussion  and  become  laws  of  the  state. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  now  with  absolute  certainty  just  what  changes  in  the 
school  laws  have  been  made;  for  all  bills  passed  by  the  legislature  most  be  en- 
rolled, presented  to  the  governor  for  approval  or  disapproval,  and  the  action  of 
the  governor  thereon  reported  to  the  legislature  before  that  body  finally  ac^joums. 
This  requires  time,  and  it  often  occurs  that  the  final  acUoumment  takes  place 
before  all  bills  which  have  passed  the  legislasure,  complete  the  later  stages  requi- 
site for  becoming  laws.  The  following  measures  have  passed  the  legislature,  and 
unless  they  fail  of  enrollment  or  approval  by  the  governor  will  become  laws: 

1.  The  time  of  holding  annual  meetings  in  all  school  districts  in  the  state  is 
changed,  so  that  such  meetings  will  hereafter  be  held  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  July,  instead  of  the  first  Monday  in  June,  as  provided  by  the  law  of  1882. 

2.  The  time  of  making  reports  by  district  clerks,  town  clerks  and  county  super- 
intendents has  been  changed,  so  that  district  clerks  will  hereafter  make  their  re- 
ports between  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  days  of  July,  to  the  town  derk.  The 
town  derk  will  make  his  report  to  the  county  superintendent  between  the  tenth 
and  fifteenth  days  of  August;  and  the  county  superintendent  will  make  hit 
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report  lo  the  [state  superintendent  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  of  Sepftember, 
annually. 

The  census  will  be  taken  as  of  the  last  day  of  June,  and  the  school  year  will 
eloee  on  that  day. 

3.  The  law  authorizing  district  boards  and  boards  of  education  to  make 
changes  in  text  books,  by  the  consent  of  the  state  superintendent,  has  been  so 
amended  that  such  change  can  hereafter  be  made  by  district  boards  only  after 
authority  is  given  so  to  do  by  the  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  district  by 
a  Tote  at  an  annual  school  meeting;  and  by  boards  of  education  only  after  being 
aotborized  to  do  so  by  the  common  council  of  the  city. 

4.  The  ambiguity  of  the  existing  law  relating  to  the  examination,  of  teachers 
lor,  and  the  supervision  of  free  high  schools,  has  been  removed  by  placing  the 
sapervision  of  these  schools  directly  in  charge  of  the  state  superintendent,  and 
anihorizing  the  examination  of  teachers  for  these  schools,  not  otherwise  qualified 
by  law,  by  the  state  superintendent,  or  under  his  direction. 

5.  A  sufficient  amount  was  appropriated  to  pay  the  free  high  schools  at  Broad- 
head,  Baraboo,  Eau  Claire  and  Marinette,  the  sum  to  which  they  would  have 
been  entitled  as  State  aid,  if  such  schools  had  made  reports  as  required  by  law 
before  the  annual  apportionment  to  high  schools  was  made  by  the  state  superin- 
tendent. 

6.  The  price  of  Nioodemus  &  Conover*a  Map  of  Wisconsin,  furnished  to  school 
districts  and  departments,  and  to  public  officers,  through  .the  state  superintend- 
ent, was  reduced  from  $4.00,  to  $2.00,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  correction 
of  the  map  to  show  the  changes  in  the  boundaries  of  counties  made  by  the  pres- 
«it  legislature. 

7.  Provision  was  made  for  filling  vacancies  occurring  in  the  office  of  secretary 
of  town  board  of  directors,  in  towns  having  the  township  system  of  school  gov- 
ernment. 

8.  The  annual  state  tax  in  aid  of  the  State  University  was  increased  from  one- 
tenth  to  one-eighth  of  a  mill  upon  the  dollar  of  valuation,  and  provision  was 
made  by  a  special  appropriation  for  continuing  experiments  in  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  from  cane  syrup  in  the  agricultural  college  department  of  that  insti- 
tution. 

These  are  all  the  measures  known  to  have  passed  the  legislature,  and  likely  to 
become  laws,  affecting  the  school  interests  of  the  state.  Propositions  relating  to 
donating  swamp  lands  hereafter  derived  from  the  general  government  to  the 
support  of  the  agricultural  college,  relating  to  establishing  by  law  a  course  of 
study  for  all  schools  in  the  state,  relating  to  a  board  in  each  county  to  examine 
teachers,  relating  to  modification  of  the  law  authorizing  and  providing  for  life 
certificates  after  teaching  twenty -one  years,  by  making  the  time  one  hundred 
and  five  months  and  including  the  time  occupied  as  county  superintendent,  have 
been  before  the  legislature,  and  have  already  been  refused  passage,  or  are  still 
held  for  adverse  action  at  the  last  moments  of  the  session. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  an  appropriation  of  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
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Ian  in  aid  ezclasiTely  of  free  high  schools  which  should  be  established  in  towns 
having  no  graded  or  high  school  within  their  limits,  and  thus  place  the  niral 
schools  upon  the  same  basis  as  village  and  city  schools,  as  regards  right  to  state  ud. 
The  committee  on  education  in  the  Assembly  reported  favorably  upon  the 
measure,  but  the  joint  committee  on  claims  reported  adversely,  and  the  measare 
was  defeated. 


Thb  matter  of  the  attendance  ef  teachers  of  graded  schools  upon  institutes  held 
by  county  superintendents  has  often  been  a  matter  of  discussion,  and  these 
have  sometimes  been  made  the  ococasion  for  saying  quite  severe  things  about 
the  practice  of  the  graded  school  teachers  in  staying  away  from  the  institutes. 
More  and  more,  however,  has  it  become  apparent  that  in  order  to  help  and  inter- 
est this  class  of  teachers  in  institutes,  different  exercises  are  neoessaty  than  aie 
required  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  of  ungraded  schools. 

But  no  intelligent  observer  has  been  ready  to  admit  that  graded  school  teach* 
ers  have  no  need  of  tiie  inspiration,  the  quickening,  the  comparison  of  methods, 
the  broadened  ouUook,  and  the  benefits  of  association  and  fellowship  which  maj 
be  gained  through  the  institute.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  in  the  fufcoie^ 
through  the  efforts  of  city  superintendents  and  the  enterprising  teachers  of  dtieep 
a  series  of  institutes  for  department  teachers  and  principals  will  be  inaugurated. 

An  institute  of  this  character  was  recently  held  in  the  city  of  Neenah,  the 
teachers  and  superintendents  of  that  city  and  of  Menasha  uniting  for  the  pur- 
pose. An  esteemed  correspondent  has  quite  briefily  outlined  the  proceedings  at 
the  institute,  which  we  are  glad  to  publish  for  the  suggestions  they  afford,  relat- 
ing to  exercises  suitable  for  such  institutes: 

A  Teachers*  institute,  conducted  by  State  Supt.  Graham,  was  held  at  Keenah, 
Wis.,  March  the  eighth  and  ninth  in  behalf  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
*'  Twin  Cities,'*  Neenah  and  Menasha.  The  occasion  was  one  of  profit  for  those 
engaged  in  teaching. 

The  programme  was  various,  entering  at  some  length  into  the  different  de- 
partments of  school  work.  It  consisted  of  papers  and  class  work.  A  portion  of 
time  was  devoted  to  and  used  for  a  discussion  of  each  paper  and  the  methods  of 
mstruction  used  in  the  class  work. 

These  occasions  were  made  eminently  profitable  by  the  timely  suggestions 
made  by  Supt.  Graham  and  Pres.  Albee. 

The  evening  sessions  were  devoted  to  general  remarks  on  school  work. 

'*  What  Ought  to  be  Accomplished  in  Each  Branch  of  Mathematics  **  was  the 
titie  of  a  paper  which  reviewed  the  relation  in  and  position  of  mathematics 
among  the  means  of  education. 

School  work  in  **  Language  "  was  illustrated  by  classes  in  reading,  spelling, 
penmanship  and  grammar.  Among  other  things,  the  **  Qualifications  of  Teach- 
ers "  was  considered,  and  in  connection  with  it  were  likewise  the  **  Legal  Duties 
of  Teachers,  School  Officers  and  Citizens.'* 

School  work  in  United  States  History  was  illustrated  by  class  work. 

Geography  was  considered  in  a  paper  which  ably  set  forth  the  inductive 
method  ot  imparting  instruction  in  that  subject.  The  burden  of  the  paper  was 
thrown  upon  the  Physical  Greography  of  Wisconsin,  from  which  passage  was 
found  to  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  subject  of  a  **High  School  Course  of  Study**  came  before  the  institute, 
and  in  the  following  discussion  interesting  facts  were  given  by  the  State  Supt. 
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in  leference  to  the  High  School  coune  thtoaghoat  the  State,  and  the  work  to  be 
4one  by  the  High  Schools. 

The  Bubject  ot  **  Kindergartens  "  was  presented  hj  Miss  Goloord,  of  Oshkoeh 
Normal  School.  Discossion  was  raised  u  to  its  introdaction  into  the  lower 
aepartments  of  the  common  schools. 

An  "  Inquiry  into  the  Health  of  Papils  in  the  Public  Schools  '*  was  given  by  J. 
B.  Bamett,  M.  D. 

The  institute  throughout  moved  with  an  unflagging  interest,  and  has  served  to 
bring  before  those  interested  in  the  educational  needs  of  the  two  cities  the  ques- 
tions which  must  be  solved  in  order  to  gain  the  best  results  from  our  school  system. 

A.  F.  R. 


Wb  are  pleased  to  lay  before  our  readers  this  month  the  papee  read  before  the 
Wisconsin  Conference  of  Charities,  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Madison,  by  Lewis  A. 
Proctor,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Supervision.  It  is  quite  time  that  the 
charges  against  the  public  schools  which  have  become  so  common  of  late^ 
be  met  and  challenged  by  thoughtful,  candid  papers  like  this.  We  trust  no  one 
will  fail  to  read  the  paper.  Besides  being  worthy  by  reason  of  interest  in  the 
subject  discussed,  and  the  ability  with  which  it  is  presented,  the  paper  is  finely 
written,  and  is  calculated  to  greatly  enlarge  the  horizon  of  thought  in  relation  to 
the  value  and  scope  of  the  work  of  our  public  schools.  Near  the  close  of  the  2nd 
paragraph  on  page  140,  an  aggravating  mistake  occurs;  the  word  generaiMlmag 
used  instead  of  onerotM.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  author  did  not  read  the 
proof. 

Thb  paper  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Bamett,  upon  Health  in  the  Public  Schools,  presents 
that  subject  from  another  standpoint,  than  such  as  are  usually  chosen,  and  will 
be  found  very  readable  indeed. 

The  paper  by  Supt.  Salisbury,  from  his  School  Notes  South,  was  designed  for 
publication  with  the  article  furnished  by  him  and  published  in  the  March  number 
of  the  JouKNAL,  but  the  manuscript  reached  us  too  late  for  that  purpose.  We 
notice  in  the  Nashville  Daily  American  that  Supt.  S.  has  been  holding  an  Insti* 
tute  in  Fisk  University,  and  judge  from  the  exceedingly  complimentary  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  teachers  present,  that  he  has  commended  himself  and  his 
work  as  an  institute  conductor  strongly  to  all  who  were  present.  We  expected 
to  hear  good  accounts  of  this  character  as  soon  as  the  Professor  fairly  got  down 
to  business.  If  anybody  can  shake  up  the  lethargic,  and  reveal  unexplored  and 
ondiscovered  possibilities  to  the  average  teacher  in  his  business,  he  can  do  it. 
And  this  is  the  work  needed  in  Tennessee,  not  only,  but  in  Wisconsin,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  California,  and  all  intermediate  and  contiguous  states  and  ter- 
fitories. 


"  What  shall  I  do  next  **  is  a  question  that  constantly  arises  with  the  young 
teacher.  This  and  thousands  of  other  questions  nxe  answered  in  the  Teacher'9 
-and  Students*  lAbraty  published  by  T.  S.  Denison,  Chicago.  The  day  is  passing 
when  "  anybody  can  teach  school.**    Teachers  must  post  up.    The  work  referred 
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to  oovera  the  entire  ground.  Common  branches,  Science,  Civil  Oovemment,  School 
Lauf,  History t  etc.  It  is  the  teacher *8  cyclopedia  and  constant  friend.  It  should 
be  on  the  deek  of  eveiy  teacher  in  the  land.  It  ia  pablished  in  one  large  octavo 
Tolame  at  the  low  price  of  $3. 


Few  minor  inventions  have  been  so  readily  appreciated  and  come  so  qnicUj 
into  general  use  as  the  stylographic  pen.  None  who  have  used  one  will  ever  be 
contented  with  any  less  convenient  apparatus  for  writing,  and  in  a  short  time 
there  will  be  few  who  have  occasion  to  write  at  all  who  have  not  adopted  it  The 
general  principle  of  the  stylographic  pen  is  so  familiar  as  to  require  no  explana- 
tion. We  have  made  trial  of  various  kinds,  but  have  found  none  to  equal  the 
improved  Liv^rmore  Stylographic  Pen,  which  combines  all  the  advantages  of 
other  makes.  It  is  convenient  to  use,  writes  with  any  kind  of  good  ink,  and  is 
practically  indestructible.  Sold  at  first  for  $3  each,  the  price  has  recently  been 
reduced  to  $2  for  plain  pens,  with  fifty  cents  extra  for  gold  mounted.  By  send- 
ding  that  to  Louis  K  Dunlap,  Manager  Stylographic  PenlGompany,  290  Wash- 
ington Street,  Boston,  a  pen  together  with  a  package  of  superior  ink,  wHl  be  sent 
by  xetum  mail,  and  the  money  will  be  at  once  refunded  if  they  do  not  prove  to 
be  perfect  in  eveiy  respect. 

It  has  become  generally  known  that  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  recently  unanimously  elected  Supt.  James  MacAlister,  of  Milwau- 
kee, as  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  former  city.  This  action  was  takea 
after  extensive  investigation  and  inquiry,  and  upon  the  report  of  a  sub-commit- 
tee of  the  board,  and  was  not  sought  or  expected  by  Supt  MacAlister.  There  ii 
but  one  expression  on  the  part  of  leading  educators  and  of  the  press  in  the  State 
upon  this  matter,  and  that  is  that  while  his  election  is  a  high  compliment  to  him- 
■elf,  to  Milwaukee,  and  to  Wisconsin,  his  acceptance  of  the  position  and  depart- 
ure from  the  city  and  State  will  be  a  great  loss  to  both,  which  he  has  served  so 
long  and  so  eflTectively  in  the  si>here  of  public  education. 

We  are  not  advised  about  the  result  but  presume  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr, 
MacAlister  will  accept  the  position  tenderod  in  the  second  city  of  the  country, 
and  just  as  little  that  ere  long  the  schools  in  that  great  city  will  respond  to  the 
inspiring  touch  of  his  intelligent  and  vigorous  supervision  and  direction,  in  im- 
proved methods  and  increased  efficiency. 


The  April  No.  of  The  Century  closes  Vol.  XXV.,  and  is  accompanied  by  an 
index  of  that  volume.  This  issue  contains  an  admirable  engraving  of  Emerson, 
for  a  frontispiece,  and  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  poet  and 
philosopher  by  E.  C.  Stedman.  The  serial  by  Miss  Burnett  is  completed,  and 
the  closing  chapters  are  replete  with  illustrations  of  the  dramatic  power  of  the 
ftuthor.  The  critics  will  now  take  the  story  in  hand.  The  article  on  The  Ciq;>i- 
iol  at  Washington,  by  Ben  Perley  Poore,  is  exceedingly  interesting,  contains  jnsi 
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the  information  everybody  wants,  and  is  admirably  il}^traied  by  life-like  por- 
traits, and  with  dear  and  wisely  selected  views  of  the  building.  The  No.  is  fall 
of  characteristic  and  instructive  articles.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  subscribe.  Ad- 
dress The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 


St.  Nicholas  for  April  closes  Part  1,  of  Vol.  X,  and  improves  in  quality  as  it 
increases  in  age.  It  requires  nearly  a  page  of  the  cover  for  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  this  No.,  and  not  one  of  the  articles  could  be  spared  without  a  sense  of 
loss.  The  illustrations  are  so  admirable  that  some  of  the  articles  might  be  fairly 
read  with  their  aid,  were  the  letter  press  omitted.  The  family  of  children  that 
is  without  this  monthly  visitor  unconsciously  suffers  great  loss.  Published  by 
Tne  Century  Co.,  New  York,  $3.00  per  year. 


NOTES. 


County  Supbbintendent  McLouohlik  reports  that  he  has  visited  all  the 
•diools  in  the  county  except  ten,  and  that  many  of  these  would  have  been  visited 
had  not  the  bad  state  of  the  roads  delayed  his  trips.  As  it  in  he  will  get  around 
to  a  few  more  of  them,  but  some  will  be  omitted  altogether,  as  all  the  schools  are 
about  dosing.  Mr.  McLoughlin  says  the  schools  of  the  county  have  been  veiy 
laooessful  this  winter,  that  they  have  been  well  taught  and  well  attended. 

Milwaukee. — The  schools  of  Milwaukee  have  won  a  national  reputation. 
At  a  recent  visit  of  Co!.  F.  W.  Parker  here  he  expressed  himself  in  the  highest 
terms  of  praise  as  to  their  methods  and  general  condition.  The  Second  District 
primary  has  attracted  much  attention.  Mr.  D.  C.  Luening  is  prindpal  and  a  live 
man,  constantly  on  the  look  out  for  new  ideas  and  suggestions  that  will  benefit 
his  school.  He  has  invented  a  great  many  novel  appliances  himself,  which  are 
used  to  great  advantage  in  his  schools,  and  could  be  used  with  similar  results  in 
every  school.  Among  other  inventions  he 'has  had  patented  an  ''illustrating 
numeral  frame.**  Into  this  colored  and  pictured  slides  can  be  inserted,  which 
form  a  great  aid  in  teaching  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  in  the  primaiy 
dasses.  The  two  things  that  strike  children  are  colors  and  pictures,  and  these 
are  used  in  this  frame.  The  front  of  the  frame  has  a  series  of  perforations ;  the 
lower  row  shows  ten  approximately  square  openings,  where  the  different  color 
strips  are  inserted  to  teach  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division.  The 
middle  row  of  perforations  shows  the  geometrical  figures  generally  taught  in  the 
lower  grades.  And  by  inserting  variously  colored  strips,  so  as  to  cover  these  per- 
forations, the  figures  are  brought  to  view,  and  the  pupil  is  kept  so  interested  that 
every  lesson  will  be  stamped  upon  his  memoiy.'  This  row  of  perforations  also 
presents  the  pupil  with  the  first  forms  for  his  drawing  exerdse.    It  also  has  a 
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string  of  twenty  balls  attached  far  counting  parposes.  This  frame  is  far  superior 
to  the  ball-frame.  It  wftl  become  very  popular,  it  is  believed. —  N.  Y.  School 
Journal, 

Principal  Alfrkd  Thomas,  of  Two  Rivers,  former  treasurer  of  the  Wia- 
consin  Teachers'  Association,  resigns  his  position,  and  leaves  the  place,  the  state, 
and  the  business,  to  engage  in  real  estate  business  at  De  Smet,  Dakota.  Arthur 
Burch,  for  two  years  past  principal  in  fourth  ward  at  Racine,  a  graduate  of  the 
normal  school  at  Oshkosh,  succeeds  Mr.  Thomas  at  Two  Rivers. 

We  learn  that  a  special  committee  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  that  body  held  in  Portland, 
Maine,  last  autumn,  has  invited  President  Chapin,  of  Beloit  College,  and  Prof. 
Mead,  who  is  now  in  Germany,  to  act  as  a  visiting  deputation  to  the  Western 
Turkey  Mission,  and  that  tbay  have  accepted  the  invitation. 

Why  is  one  hour  divided  into  sixty  minutes,  and  each  minute  again  into 
sixty  seconds?  This  question  is  often  asked  by  intelligent  children,  and  the 
answer  is  this:  We  have  sixty  divisions  on  the  dials  of  our  clocks  and  watches, 
because  the  old  Greek  astronomer,  Hipparchus,  who  lived  in  the  second  century 
before  Christ,  accepted  the  Babylonian  system  of  reckoning  time,  that  system 
being  sex  gesimal.  The  Babylonians  were  acquainted  with  the  decimal  system, 
but  for  common  or  practical  purposes  they  counted  by  sossi  and  $ari,  the  sosaos 
representing  sixty,  and  the  saros  sixt^  times  six  —  thirty-six  hundred.  From 
Hipparchus,  that  mode  of  reckoning  found  its  way  into  the  works  of  Ptolemy, 
about  150  A.  D.,  and  hence  wi&s  carried  down  the  stream  of  science  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  found  its  way  to  the  dial  plates  of  our  clocks  and  watches. 

We  find  the  following  in  the  West  Bend  Times,  and  commend  the  pertinent 
inquiries  so  aptly  put  by  friend  Cameron  to  the  teachers  of  other  counties  besides 
Washington  county.    The  appeal  has  the  true  ring: 

The  paragraph  in  the  annual  address  delivered  at  the  Old  Settlers*  meeting  in 
which  the  speaker  pays  such  handsome  compliments  to  the  public  schools  of  onr 
country  suggested  the  question,  "  Are  we  Keeping  Pace  with  the  Times  ?'*  I  will 
by  no  means,  attempt  an  answer  in  this  brief  article. 

1  trust  1  am  not  one  of  those  chronic  grumblers,  who  live  wholly  in  the  past; 
who  see  no  virtue  in  anything  from  which  they  cannot  blow  the  dust  of  ages 
with  the  breath  of  praise.  Nor  would  1  wantonly  abandon  all  past  experience 
and  drift  in  search  of  sensational  theories  and  new  dogmas. 

Yet  the  teacher  must  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  advanced  thought  and  new  meth- 
ods. The  antiquated  may  sickle  bis  crop,  because  the  cradle  and  reaper  are  not 
the  products  of  his  own  selfish  mind,  without  harm,  save  to  his  own  energies: 
but  the  teacher  who  does  not  explore  new  fields  of  thought  for  appliances  and 
methods  to  make  his  work  secure  the  best  possible  results,  commits  a  moral 
wrong  which  society  cannot  afford  to  overlook.  These  young  minds,  hopes  and 
energies  entrusted  to  his  care  for  direction  are  too  precious  t^  be  misguiaed  into 
wrong  channels  of  thought. 

And  yet  what  are  we  teachers  of  Washington  County  doing  for  self -improve- 
ment? Are  we  striving  to  become  skilled  workers?  llie  answers  to  the  above 
questions  are  various.  Ueading  educational  journals,  attending  institutes,  eto. 
These  means  without  doubt  are  potent  helps.  I  however  will  not  make  an  esti- 
mate of  the  small  per  cent,  of  our  teachers  supplied  with  literature  bearing 
diiecUy  upon  our  work,  nor  the  number  attending  the  yearly  institute.    But  m 
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me  aak  what  has  become  of  oar  teachers*  aaaociation.  Until  the  last  three  yean 
WashiDCfton  County  had  a  monthly  association  of  which  the  teachers  were  justly 
prood.  And  many  teachers  of  our  county  to-day  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Chaser, 
Congdon,  Immig,  Samey,  and  others  for  advanced  ideas  and  new  methods  which 
tiiey  took  into  the  district  schools  and  made  their  work  more  available. 

Has  the  time  come  when  the  teachers  of  Washin^^ton  County  have  reached  the 
climax  of  attainment?  Have  we  no  further  need  of  the  counsel  and  enooura|[e« 
ment  of  our  brother  teachers?  Have  the  leading  teachers  been  together  to  devise 
the  best  plan  for  carrying  into  effect  the  grading  system  for  the  district  schools, 
which  our  state  has  furnished  ia  manual  form  and  is  asking  us  to  adopt?  What 
has  become  of  our  teachers  library,  with  its  valuable  volumes,  furnished  by  the 
teachers,  state  and  country?  Is  there  any  need  of  teachers*  meetings  for  advance- 
ment or  must  we  leave  all  public  gatherings  for  dairymen,  lumbermen,  editore* 
doctors,  etc. 

Now  wherein  lies  the  cause  of  this  lethargy?  Is  it  because  our  chief  is  not  in 
the  front  cheering  us  on  to  Richmond?  Or  do  we  ourselves  prefer  to  be  the  rear 
guard  and  let  the  teachers  of  other  districts  lead  the  intellectual  van.  Let  us 
come  together,  fellow  teachers,  re-organize  our  association,  improve  ourselves 
and  thereby  dignify  the  profession.  Don  Cameron. 

Hon.  Yarnum  6.  Cochran,  re-elected  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  of  Michi- 
gan, last  November,  has  resigned,  to  accept  appointment  as  Register  of  the  Land 
Office  in  Marquette.  His  successor,  Supt.  Herschel  R.  Gass,  of  Jonesville,  has  a 
good  record,  and  was  recommended  to  the  Governor  for  appointment  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers*  association.  Mr.  David 
Parsons,  of  Detroit,  candidate  for  the  greenback  party  for  the  superinten- 
dency  last  fall,  becomes  Deputy  State  Superintendent,  and  W.  L.  Smith,  late 
Deputy,  takes  the  Chief  Clerkship. 

Mb.  William  B.  Ruqoles  was  elected  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction in  New  York,  March  14.  In  early  life  he  was  a  school  teacher,  but  of 
late  years  has  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  law.  He  published  a  news- 
paper in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  some  years  after  the  war.  In  1876  and  1877  he  served 
as  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  under  Attorneys- General  Schoonmaker  and 
Ward  he  was  a  deputy.  He  is  a  man  of  decided  ability,  and  it  is  believed  that 
he  will  make  an  excellent  officer. 

Public  education  in  Detroit  suffered  severely  the  past  winter  in  the  loss  hy 
death  of  Principal  John  F.  Nichols,  of  the  Cass  School,  and  Principal  Frank 
Peavey,  of  the  Tappan.  The  former  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  city  for  nearly 
thirty-five  years,  and  was  an  ex-president  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association. 
His  successor  as  principal  is  Prof.  W.  N.  Hailman,  formerly  of  Milwaukee,  the 
well-known  writer  on  pedagogic  themes,  and  now  president  of  the  American 
Ejndergarten  Association. 

It  is  often  urged  that  learning  by  heart  strengthens  the  memory.  Locke  em- 
phatically denies  this ;  and  even  if  accurate  learning  by  heart  does  strengthen 
the  memory,  the  slovenly  and  inaccurate  learning  by  heart  customary  in  large 
schools  weakens  and  enfeebles  it.  The  strength  of  the  memory  depends  upon  in- 
terest. Excite  interest,  and  the  thing  will  be  remembered ;  nay,  more,  excite  in- 
terest, and  the  whole  faculties  of  the  learner  will  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  secor- 
ing  the  utmost  degree  of  accuracy. 
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Ik  directing  Professors  (George  L.  Andrews  and  Samuel  E.  Tillman,  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  to  visit  Harvard,  Yale  and  other  American 
colleges,  the  Secretary  of  War  desires  a  thorough  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the 
course  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  at  the  leading  American  universitiet 
and  colleges.  Speaking  of  the  suliject,  Gren.  Drum  said:  "This  may  be  consid- 
ezed  a  new  departure,  but  the  world  mores,  and  we  must  keep  abreast  with  th« 
spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  desirable  that  West  Point  should  avail  itself  of  everything 
which  is  commended  and  indorsed  by  the  lipe  experience  of  our  leading  instita- 
tions  of  learning/* 

{  One  of  the  most  valuable  designs  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  at  Washington, 
t  is  the  preparation  of  an  elaborate  '* Circular  of  Information"  concerning  tht 
State  and  City  Normal  Schools  of  this  country.  This  idea  is,  that  each  school 
now  in  operation  shall  furnish  a  statement  of  its  own  history,  organization  and 
special  methods  of  work.  Such  a  report  would  be  invaluable  to  the  States  which 
are  now  forecasting  the  establishment  of  such  schools,  and  of  scarcely  less  import- 
ance in  helping  to  solve  some  of  the  points  of  administration  and  method  still  in 
debate  between  New  England  and  the  region  beyond.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
every  schooi  of  the  sort  will  make  a  special  effort  at  co-operation  in  this  work. 

There  is  in  Philadelphia  an  organization  composed  of  some  of  the  mosk 
prominent  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  that  city  which  is  known  as  "  The  PnUis 
Education  Association."  The  object  of  the  Association,  as  stated  in  its  first  an* 
nual  report,  is  **  to  promote  the  efficiency  and  to  perfect  the  system  of  education 
in  Philadelphia  by  attracting  general  attention  to  its  errors  and  defects  through 
appeals  to  the  local  authorities  and  to  the  legislature,  when  needful,  and  through 
such  other  means  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  deemed  expedient,  becoming  thus 
ft  medium  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion ;  finally,  by  taking  such  measures 
as  may  be  best  calculated  to  bring  under  instruction  the  thousands  of  chddren 
now  growing  up  in  ignorance." 

The  educational  statistics  found  in  the  American  Almanac  for  1883,  have  been 
compiled  with  great  care,  and  many  of  the  tables  are  instructive  and  interesting 
leading.  For  instance,  we  observe  that  the  United  States,  with  a  population 
almost  exactly  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Prussia,  has  a  school  population  mors 
than  three  times  as  large  (14,962,836  to  4,396,738).  Of  this,  our  school  popuU- 
tion,  more  than  5,000,000  (above  one-third),  are  in  attendance  at  no  school,  while 
in  Prussia  the  insignificant  number  of  889, 000  are  reported  as  going  to  no  schooL 
In  our  elementary  schools  the  work  requires  272,686  teachers.  In  Prussia  half 
the  amount  of  work  is  done  by  about  one-fifth  the  number  of  teachers,  or  by 
57,936.  In  France  the  ratio  of  teachers  to  scholars  is  higher  than  in  Germany; 
but  nowhere  is  it  as  high  by  one-half  as  here  —  that  is,  in  American  schools  then 
are  more  than  three  times  as  many  teachers  to  a  given  number  of  scholars  as  in 
the  leading  countries  of  Europe. 

No  State  of  the  Union  has  made  more  rapid  progress  in  educational  affairs  than 
Indiana.    Especially  has  the  country  school  problem  been  dealt  with  there  in  a 
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way  that  shames  the  obstractive,  petty,  and  "go-as-you-please  **  policy  of  some 
€i  our  Eastern  States.  It  would  be  a  good  investment  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
eveiy  township  school  committee  in  New  England  a  neat  little  ^pamphlet  of  80 
pages,  entitled  Manual  for  the  Public  Schools  of  Speneer  County,  Indiana,  com- 
piled by  John  Wittenback,  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  and  Ptesident 
of  Board  of  Education.  This  admirable  little  manual  oontams  a  plan  of  a  model 
country  school-house;  full  catalogues  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  and 
teaphers;  a  graded  course  of  study  for  a  township,  district,  and  high  school;  a 
body  of  rules  and  regulations;  a  programme  for  township  teachers  institutes  to  be 
held  on  three  Saturdays  of  each  month,  with  a  complete  syllabus  for  instruction 
in  the  same,  including  morals,  pedagogics,  and  civil  government;  and  the  pro* 
oeedings  of  the  County  Institute  held  in  September,  1882.  With  such  a  vigorous 
handling  of  the  country  schools,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  admirable  results  at* 
tained  in  many  of  the  counties  of  the  Western  States.  New  England  is  losing 
power  and  reputation,,  in  a  way  that  will  certainly  be  evident  fifty  jeais  hence, 
by  her  obfitinate  clinging  to  obsolete  and  ineffective  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
eonntry  district  school.  It  is  no  disgrace,  but  rather  the  proof  of  wisdom,  for  the 
parent  to  take  counsel  of  a  hopeful  child;  and  the  sturdy  children  of  the  old 
America,  east  of  the  AUeghanies,  are  already  in  a  condition  to  give  valuable  aid 
and  suggestion  in  the  matter  on  which  the  East  is  so  conscious  of  superior  wis- 
dom,—  the  education  of  the  people. — N,  E,  Jour,  of  Education. 

So  FAR  as  we  know  the  dty  of  Cleveland,  0.,  is  ahead  in  the  matter  of  school- 
house  construction.  The  School  Board  has  recently  passed  an  order  disapproving 
o€  the  erection  of  school  houses  more  than  two  stories  in  height,  and  the  Board 
have  addressed  a  circular  to  architects,  offering  a  premium  of  $500  for  the  ao^ 
cepted  plan  of  a  primary  and  grammar  school  two  stories  high,  tx)  contain  sixteen 
rooms,  with  a  full  basement  under  the  building,  and  to  be  so  constructed  that 
four  to  eight  rooms  can  be  added  on  at  any  time  without  interfering  with  the 
rooms  in  the  building  or  its  symmetry;  to  be  heated  and  ventilated  in  the  best 
and  most  practical  method;  the  rooms  to  be  large  enough  to  seat  an  average  of 
sixty  pupils;  separate  wardrobes  in  each  room :  to  be  provided  with  ample  en- 
trance to  and  exit  from  the  building;  to  be  substantial  in  all  respects,  neat  and 
tasteful,  but  with  no  expenditure  of  money  for  mere  ornamentation.  The  rooms 
■hall  be  high  enough  for  all  purposes  of  health,  but  with  due  regard  to  economy 
in  heating  them.  The  following  items  also  are  named  simply  as  suggestions  to 
architects:  1.  Rooms  of  size  as  to  afford  fifteen  square  feet  of  floor  per  pupil; 
that  is,  nine  hundred  square  feet  for  about  sixty  pupils.  2.  Window-space  not 
less  than  one-fourth  of  size  of  floor.  3.  Height  of  room  not  to  exceed  fourteen 
feet  4.  Ventilation  to  introduce  not  less  than  thirty  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  for  each 
pupil  per  minute,  and  remove  an  equal  amount  of  foul  air  from  the  level  of  the 
floor.  5.  Heating  arrangement  so  connected  with  ventilation  as  to  secure  even 
temperature  that  shall  not  differ  materially  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  and 
air  to  so  enter  as  not  to  expose  any  of  the  pupils  to  unwholesome  drafts.  6. 
Water-closet  accommodation  to  be  abundant,  well  ventilated,  and  the  building 
ttiocoagfaly  secure  against  sewer-gases. 
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V   TEACHERS  —  THEIR  QUALIFICATIONS  AND  DUTIES. 

[A  paper  read  at  the  Teachora'  Institnte  at  Neenah^  Harch  0, 1888.] 
BT  6UFT.  J  HINSON,   KEENAH. 

As  a  besihning,  I  lay  down  the  proposition  that  public  schools 
are  fostered  by  the  state,  no^  merely  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  read-^ 
ing,  penmanship,  etc.,  etc.,  but  to  make  better  citizens;  and  this 
end  should  always  be  had  in  view  by  teachers  of  every  class,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  when  employed  as  such  in  the  pubUc 
schools  of  the  state,  and  nothing  should  be  left  undone  which  may 
be  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  do,  that  will  bring  this  end  nearer 
of  accomplishment.  Having  this  end  distinctly  in  view,  the  suc- 
cessful teacher  vqHX  be  called  upon  to  do  many  things  not  men- 
tioned*in  the  school  laws  made  for  their  government.  That  teach- 
er whose  efforts  reach  no  further  than  the  mere  letter  of  the  law, 
will  find  that  the  ^'  letter  killeth  ^^  hot  only  the  school,  but  teacher 
also.  I  think  one  great  cause  of  failure  in  our  public  schools  is 
the  fact  that  teachers  will  not,  or  at  least  do  not,  look  into  the 
deeper  objects  or  purposes  for  which  they  are  employed,  being  sat- 
isfied to  do  as  others  have  done  before  them,  taking  the  lessons  as 
laid  down  in  the  text  books,  and  those  only,  as  the  sum  total  of 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  in  contemplation,  and  giving  no  ideas  of 
the  applications  of  the  knowledge,  but  leaving  each  pupil  to  learn 
these  as  circumstances  in  later  life  will  force  upon  him. 

Among  qualifications,  I  would  place  first  of  all,  the  ability  to 
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, — first  the  teaclier,  and  then  the  children  nnder  the  teach' 
B.  Without  self-control,  there  can  be  no  governing  others,, 
iay  also  add,  the  ability  to  obey  is  a  very  necessary  pre-ie- 
And  not  only  ability,  but  a  willingness  to  obey  the  right- 
istitnted  authorities  placed  over  them.  I  am  aware  that 
itimes  happens,  and  freqaently  too,  that  persons  are  ap- 
1  as  school  officers,  who  are  in  every  way  inferior  i^intel- 
attainments,  and  even  natural  abilities,  to  the  teachers  nn- 
ir  direction,  and  it  doubtless  is  irksome  to  be  called  upon  to 
y  things,  which  the  best  judgment  of  the  teacher  would  in- 
is  not  for  the  beat.  And  still,  there  are  always  two  sides  to 
ling. 

iw  a  case  where  the  engineer  of  a  steamboat  on  the  Fox 
'efased  to  answer  the  signals  from  the  pilot  house,  and  the 
,  on  investigation,  found  him  trying  to  remove  a  log  from 
eel,  saying  in  explanation,  that  to  start  the  engine  before 
was  removed  would  destroy  the  wheel.  The  captain  replied, 
I  could  replace  the  wheel  with  much  less  expense  than  wonld 
if  the  heavily  loaded  barge,  which  they  were  towing,  should 
lu  into  them,  as  he  was  expecting.  In  this  case  the  engineer 
ubtlees  wishing  for  the  best  interest  of  his  employer,  as  ho 
tood  it,  bat  the  line  of  bis  vision  was  limited,  and  he  savr 
le  log  in  the  wheeL  The  captain  being  in  the  pilot  houses 
^ith  special  reference  to  seeing  all  around  the  boat,  saw  the 
1  also  the  approaching  barge,  and  comprehended  all  the  coa- 
ces  likely  to  result. 

80  I  say,  there  rnay  be  objects  for  which  the  school  board 
I  working  entirely  beyond  the  line  of  vision  of  the  teacher, 
it  mean  to  say  it  is  alicays  so,  but  it  may  be  so.  I  am  fully 
that  school  boards  are  composed  of  human  beings,  and  while 
laving  the  authority  to  select  should  be  extremely  careful  in 
selections,  yet  it  is  not  always  so.  Even  the  best  of 
ive  weaknesses  and  prejudices,  frequently  carrying  them  to 
iDgtbs  as  to  make  their  conduct  open  to  severe  censure,  and 
boards  are  no  exception.  Besides,  it  is  not  a  good  rule  to 
e  that  because  a  man  lacks  a  knowledge  of  the  general  prin- 
of  orthography  and  grammar,  he  is  to  be  set  down  as  an 
uns;  for  I  have  known  a  very  few,  without  such  knowledge, 
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who  might  well  be  classed  among  the  educated  men  of  any  age. 
And  yet,  even  they,  with  advantages  such  as  are  open  to  every 
child  of  the  present  day,  might  have  been  far  superior  to  what 
they  were. 

Next  in  importance  to  self  control,  I  would  class  the  ability  to 
maintain  order  in  the  school-room.  Somebody  has  said,  ^^  There 
may  be  order  without  instruction,  but  there  can  be  no  instruction 
without  order,^*  and  I  know  of  no  better  way  of  expressing  my 
own  opinion  on  that  subject.  Besides,  I  consider  it  as  much  a  part 
of  the  teacher^s  duty,  to  teach  the  children  to  obey  as  to  teach  them 
to  read.  Many  children  have  no  other  restraint  than  that  of  the 
school-room,  parents  or  guardians  being  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  restrain  them,  and  they  grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood  in 
constant  antagonism  with  and  rebellion  against  rightful  authority. 
Consequently  they,  unprepared  to  yield  a  ready  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  grow  from  bad  to  worse,  and  sooner  or  later  fur- 
nish a  large  share  of  the  criminal  and  lawless  classes  of  every 
community,  simply  for  want  of  a  little  wholesome  and  necessary 
discipline  and  restraint  in  childhood  and  youth.  Certainly,  they 
who  will  not  obey  parent,  guardian,  or  teacher,  cannot  be  expected 
to  readily  obey  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Following  ability  to  control,  I  would  place  ability  to  interest. 
To  do  this  successfully  will  require  a  variety  of  attainments,  many 
of  them  not  mentioned  in  the  statutes  made  and  provided.  In  ad* 
dition  to  a  knowledge  of  those  studies  mentioned  for  certificates,  I 
would  say  a  general  knowledge  of  history,  ancient  and  modem, 
natural  history,  geology,  and  in  fact,  the  greater  the  variety  of  in- 
formation, the  greater  the  possibilities  for  instruction.  Now  I  am 
aware  that  some  people  may  well  question,  as  to  what  direct  bene- 
fit a  knowledge  of  geology,  natural  history,  etc.,  etc.,  might  be  to 
a  teacher  in  one  of  our  primary  schools.  Yet,  if  they  will  but  stop 
and  consider  for  a  moment,  they  will  readily  see  there  is  scarcely  a 
day  in  the  school  year,  but  some  lesson  treats  of  beast,  bird,  fish, 
fowl,  earth  or  water,  and  if  the  teacher  knows  no  more  of  the  sub- 
ject than  maybe  found  m  the  lesson  provided  for  the  children,  the 
chances  are  that  the  children  will  know  even  less,  and  that  lesson 
will  be  a  failure. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  say  failure,  but  it  will  partake  very  much 
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of  the  nature  of  bread  alone,  for  dinner.  The  bread  may  be  of  the 
best,  but  taken  alone  will  seem  dry  and  unpalatable.  How  nicely 
a  little  good  butter,  judiciously  applied,  lubricates  its  passage  into 
the  stomach,  and  then  kindles  the  fires  to  warm  it  up,  and  also 
heats  the  grand  machine,  which  is,  indeed,  so  ^^  wonderfuUy.made." 

But,  1  can,  perhaps,  better  illustrate  in  this  way.  I  open  a  First 
Reader,  and  the  first  line  I  see  reads  ^^  A  fat  hen.  A  big  rat." 
Now  you  say  that  is  a  very  plain  case  and  needs  no  comment. 
Possibly!  The  teacher  can  doubtless,  after  a  time,  succeed  in  teach- 
ing the  little  ones  to  speak  the  words  in  exact  imitation  of  the 
teacher's  voice,  accent  and  all.  If  I  should  say,  they  have  been 
taught  to  mimic  the  teacher,  how  far  wrong  would  I  be?  Suppose, 
however,  instead  of  trying  to  teach  the  memory  to  retain  the 
sounds  and  accents  as  used  by  the  teacher,  a  little  time  be  devoted 
to  telling  something  about  the  habits,  or  particular  descriptions  of 
"a  hen,"  and  "a  rat,"  drawing  as  much  from  the  children  as  pos- 
sible, the  teacher  supplying  what  they  lack.  How  long  will  it  be 
before  the  little  eyes  will  begin  to  kindle  with  enthusiasm,  and  the 
little  piping  voices,  each  in  its  own  individuality  send  out 
the  words  in  all  their  completeness,  with  accents  hardly  to  be  im- 
proved? Does  it  never  occur,  that  children  talking,  as  a  rule,  give 
proper  emphasis  to  the  words  they  use?  They  may  not  use  proper 
words,  but  there  can  be  no  mistaking  their  meaning  by  the  empha- 
sis placed  upon  their  words. 

And  right  here  I  may  say  that  the  teacher's  success  will  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  ability  to  interest,  and  the  ability  to  interest  will 
be  proportioned  to  the  knowledge  of  the  various  subjects  as  they 
are  presented  for  consideration.  Of  course,  anybody  can  take  a 
great  occasion,  or  a  great  subject,  and  make  a  sensation.  But  un- 
fortunately for  the  mass  of  the  human  family,  great  occasions  are 
like  angels'  visits,  "  few  and  far  between,"  and  those  who  wait  for 
them  usually  find  not  only  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  life,  but 
even  its  withered  branches,  and  still  the  coveted  hour  not  come. 
So  the  teacher  must  learn  to  be  great  in  the  small  things  of  every- 
day life. 

Now  learn  a  lesson  from  the  thrifty  housewife  who  takes  of  the 
commonest  of  foods,  and  with  skillful  care,  makes  a  feast  fit  for  a 
The  snowy  table  linen,  polished  ware, —  common  though 
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it  be —  and  the  bnnch  of  flowers,  give  no  strength  to  the  physical 
man,  but  their  presence  give  relish,  how  much  may  only  be  deter- 
mined  by  trying  the  same  food  with  opposite  surroundings.  The 
intellect  is  just  as  spleeny  as  the  stomach,  and  will  appreciate  ef- 
forts to  please  fully  as  much. 

Some  years  ago,  I  saw  a  man  in  Marquette,  Mich.,  who  took 
about  a  dozen  pine  sticks  [about  li  inches  square,  and  varying 
lengths  from  6  to  18  inches,  and  putting  them  upon  a  sofa  in  a 
certain  order,  graduated  as  to  lengths,  he  beat  upon  them  with  two 
little  mallets  made  by  sticking  balls,  made  of  hard  maple,  on  the 
ends  of  knitting  needles,  making  excellent  music,  playing  any  se- 
lections asked  for.  To  me,  never  having  seen  or  heard  anything 
of  the  kind  before,  it  seemed  wonderful.  Now  just  think  of  it. 
Here  is  scattered  all  through  our  great  state  of  Wisconsin,  most 
excellent  music,  in  pine  sticks,  one  of  the  staple  products  of  our  state, 
and  yet  how  many  of  her  citizens  can  coax  it  out?  Perhaps  this 
young  man  had  reason  to  exercise  his  ingenuity,  as  he  was  waiting 
the  arrival  of  a  young  lady,  coming  up  the  lake  by  propeller,  then 
three  or  four  days  overdue,  being  fast  upon  a  reef  two  hundred 
miles  away.  They  were  to  be  married  when  the  lady  came,  and  I 
know  of  no  circumstances  more  likely  to  tax  the  ingenuit3%  or  I 
might  say  the  originality  of  the  average  young  gentleman  of  the 
period.  But  it  requires  the  hand  of  a  master  to  develop  that  king 
of  instruments,  the  piano,  and  wake  him  from  his  slumbers,  and  a 
lifetime  of  practice,  to  develop  the  master.  How  careful  the  hand, 
and  how  sensitive  the  touch,  should  be,  of  the  one  who  is  to  play 
upon  an  instrument  where  strings  consist  of  30,  40,  50  innocent, 
childish  human  souls,  each  in  perfect  time  with  its  Creator,  yet  so 
sensitive  that  the  least  discordant  jar  is  liable  to  disturb  and  dis- 
tract its  harmony,  perhaps  forever.  A  violin  is  said  to  increase  in 
beauty  and  tone  with  age  and  use,  by  being  kept  in  perfect  time, 
and  these  little  human  heart  strings  will  live  to  bless,  or  curse, 
the  hands  by  which  they  have  been  tuned. 

But  what  I  wish  to  impress  is,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
away  from  home  to  find  the  wonderful  things  of  the  world.  A 
good  microscope,  and  a  little  practice,  will  show  greater  wonders 
than  those  classed  as  the  "  seven  wonders  of  the  world."  Even 
these  are  not  always  necessary.   Mrs.  Browning  has  said,  ^^  Earth^s 
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fall  of  heaven,  and  every  common  bnsli  on  fire  of  God,  but  only 
those  who  see,  take  off  their  shoes.  The  rest  sit  round,  plack 
blackberries,  and  daub  their  faces  more  and  more  from  the  first 
similitude/^  So  with  the  curious  and  wonderful  things  of  the 
earth.  They  are  everywhere,  but  they  only  see  them  who  look  for 
them. 

Truth  is,  indeed,  stranger  than  fiction,  and  I  might  add  that  they 
who  expect  to  obtain  their  information  of  general  subjects,  and 
such  as  will  fit  them  for  lives  of  usefulness,  from  works  of  fiction 
solely,  will  find  it  sickly  diet,  and  scarcely  such  as  will  give  strength 
to  meet  the  actual  realities  of  life. 

There  is  nothing  taught  in  school  but  may  be  best  taught  by 
those  teachers  whose  knowledge  is  most  general  and  extended.  Not 
^  pnly  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  but  ability  to  apply 
knowledge  already  gained.  There  should  be  a  reason  for  every- 
thing. Say  not  that  it  is  so  because  the  book  says  it  is  so,  but  say 
tvhy  it  is  so. 

In  teaching  grammar,  do  not  merely  say,  "  Grammar  is  that  sci- 
ence which  teaches  us  to  speak  and  write  correctly,^^  adding,  ^^  and 
of  course  we  all  wish  to  speak  and  write  correctly."  Now  I  very 
well  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy,  that  I  did  not  wish  to  speak  and 
write  correctly,  or  if  I  had  any  preferences,  they  leaned  in  that  di- 
rection. Bat  had  my  teacher  explained  to  me  why  it  was  desira- 
ble that  I  should  speak  and  write  correctly,  perhaps  I  might  have 
taken  more  interest  in  the  subject.  Perhaps  my  teachers  never 
thought  beyond  the  mere  forms  laid  down  in  the  text-books,  and 
yet,  I  can  very  well  remember  two  in  particular  who  were  far  above 
the  average,  one  of  whom  was  practicing  law  in  Wall  street,  New 
Tork,  the  last  I  knew  of  him.  But  had  I  been  told  of  the  boy 
who  could  bring  no  more  milk  because  they  were  going  to  "  ea^pose 
of  their  cow,"  or  of  my  own  good  faithful  German  sergeant  in  the 
army  —  splendid  soldier,  too  —  who  proposed  to  "  extinguish  him- 
self "  (and  he  did),  I  should  have  smiled,  no  doubt,  but  I  should 
biave  understood  something  of  the  value  of  language.  Had  I  been 
further  told  that  a  large  share  of  the  lawsuits  of  the  country  may 
be  traced  directly  to  the  misunderstandings  and  misconstructions 
of  words,  I  should  have  been  still  more  impressed  with  its  import- 

Lce.    And  I  learn  that  an  improperly  constructed  sentence,  in  an 
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order,  written  by  an  aide,  during  the  battle  of  Chickamanga, 
caused  the  suspension  of  three  major  and  one  brigadier  general, 
one  of  whom  was  the  commanding  officer,  the  utter  rout  of  the 
right  wing  of  the  Union  army  there,  the  loss  of  many  cannon, 
small  arms,  and  supplies,  and  the  death  of  thousands  of  brave  men^ 
imperiling  the  whole  army  there,  and  prospectively  the  entire 
Union.  Had  it  not  been  for  just  such  a  man  as  Gei^gGteo.  H. 
Thomas  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  equal  to  its  requirements, 
there  is  no  telling  the  consequences  of  that  single  faulty  sentence, 
resulting,  perhaps,  because  some  teacher  in  the  years  gone  by  had 
failed  to  make  the  study  of  grammar  sufficiently  interesting.  At 
the  great  day  of  final  accounts,  on  whose  head  will  the  blame  be 
laid?  How  wonderfully  the  subject  grows,  as  we  look  into  it  with 
oager,  anxious  eyes,  and  behold  some  of  its  inner  features! 

Indeed,  and  why  should  not  boys  learn  grammar  as  well  as  girls? 
J3ow  many  times  we  hear  it  said  that  ^^  boys  can^t  learn  grammar.'* 
Who  need  grammar  more  than  men?  Must  a  man  call  in  a  law- 
yer every  time  he  buys  or  sells,  to  make  the  trade  for  him?  The 
^courts  will  not  wrongly  interpret  a  contract  which  is  capable  of 
only  one  construction.  If  the  language  is  plain  and  unequivocal, 
there  is  no  judge  in  the  country  will  go  out  of  his  way  to  make  it 
otherwise.  If  there  is  any  reason  why  boys  cannot  learn  gram*- 
mar,  or  will  not,  it  is  because  grammar  has  never  been  taught. 
How  necessary  that  teachers  should  themselves  know  the  why  and 
wherefore,  and1)e  prepared  to  give  a  reason,  as  occasion  demands. 

Perhaps  teachers  will  ask,  ^^  How  are  we  to  obtain  all  this  infor- 
mation? "  They  say  "  We  have  little,  time  to  study.  Between  the 
•duties  of  the  school  hours,  looking  over  examination  papers,  and 
other  duties,  our  time  is  wholly  occupied.*^  Granted.  Still  I 
could  only  answer  the  question  asked,  by  saying.  Seek  for  it.  It 
will  not  come  unsought.  Trusting  to  inspiration  will  be  worse 
than  folly.  Neither  will  it  be  foand  in  works  of  fietion.  A  week, 
a  month,  or  even  a  year  will  not  give  it.  It  can  only  be  accumu- 
lated little  by  little,  and  stored  away  for  future  use,  when  the  occa- 
sion demands,  and  I  know  of  no  better  way  than  a  systematic 
course  of  general  reading,  judiciously  arranged,  and  put  the  spare 
moments  into  that.    A  little  fiction  —  the  less  the  better  —  occa- 
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sionally,  might  not  hurt,  neither  would  it  be  missed,  if  left  out  en- 
tirely. Like  ^^  floating  island/*  it  might  add  to  the  looks  of  the 
table,  but  there  is  no  genuine  nourishment  in  it. 

Banks  honor  no  drafts,  without  a  credit  to  the  fund  drawn  upon. 
The  human  mind  is  just  the  same.  You  can  draw  out,  only  what 
you  have  put  in.  Fill  it  with  saw  dust,  or  what  is  worse,  trash, 
and  onliL  saw  dust  and  trash  can  be  drawn  from  it.  Fill  it  with 
pennies^nd  though  [pennies  in  the  aggregate  may  make  dollars^ 
yet  pennies  only  can  be  obtained  from  it;  to  satisfy  the  demands 
made  upon  it,  and  of  all  persons  most  it  behooves  the  teachers  in 
our  public  schools  to  store  their  tninds  with  a  rich  variety  of  the 
very  best  information  to  be  obtained. 

I  say  variety,  because  variety  is  said  to  be  the  spice  of  life.  Be- 
sides, for  the  teacher^s  mere  sake  it  is  needed.  It  has  been  said  that 
after  ten  yearns  teaching,  the  teacher  is  good  for  nothing  else,  and 
I  think  I  would  add,  that  when  the  teacher  reaches  that  stage,  it 
will  be  time  to  be  looking  for  another  teacher.  Should  the  teach- 
er^s  vision  reach  no  further  than  the  walls  of  the  school-roomi 
then  of  course,  the  teacher  will  become  narrow  and  unfit  for  every- 
thing, even  teaching;*  but  let  the  mind  go  out  and  grasp  the  prob- 
lems of  the  age,  with  which  men  of  business,  scientific  men  and 
statesmen  are  contending,  and  study  to  apply  the  lessons  of  the 
world  in  such  a  way  as  will  enable  these  youthful  minds  to  best 
contend  with  them,  when  they  too  are  thrown  in  contact  with 
them.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  a  teacher  should  become  nar- 
row minded,  but  every  reason  why  he  shall  become  enlarged  and 
broadened  in  his  views. 

One  other  necessary  qualification,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  duty, 
for  successful  teaching  I  should  name,  is  visiting  the  homes  of  the 
pupils,  in  order  that  the  personal  surroundings  and  influence  of 
each  may  be  known,  and  the  teacher,  thus,  by  being  better  posted, 
be  in  a  better  condition  to  meet  each  individual  case  as  it  is  pre- 
sented. The  old  fashioned  way  of  "  boarding  round,"  while  .prob- 
ably not  to  be  coveted  by  any,  has  doubtless  enabled  many  teachers 
to  meet  difficult  matters  successfully,  which  otherwise  might  have 
given  greater  inconvenience  than  the  variety  of  diet,  sleeping  ar- 
rangement, bedfellows,  etc.,  etc.    I  certainly  would  not  advocate 
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the  return  to  any  such, —  I  was  going  to  say  barbarous  practice, — 
but  like  all  eclectics,  I  would  take  that  part  of  it  which  was  good^ 
and  leave  out  the  bad.  No  doubt,  to  visit  all  the  families,  having 
children  in  each  department,  would  take  much  time;  but  the  in-^ 
creased  interest,  I  think,  would  amply  repay  the  wear  and  tear  of 
shoe  leather,  to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  of  nervous  force  in  the 
school-room.  If  unable  to  visit  all,  I  should  certainly  say  visit 
those  who  gave  most  trouble  and  annoyance. 

Lastly,  though  by  no  means  leastly,  1  would  say,  consistency. 
Consistency  is  said  to  be  a  jewel,  and  there  are  probably  no  people 
better  able  to  judge  of  this,  than  the  children  and  youth  in  our 
schools.  How  eagerly  they  watch,  and  how  easily  detect,  any  of 
the  little  crookednesses,  of  which  humanity  has  such  an  abundant 
store  ;  and  a  single  act  of  injustice  will  never  be  forgotten.  How 
some  of  them  do  try  the  teacher's  patience,  by  developing  all  the 
inbred  mischief  of  total  depravity,  and  yet  how  ready  to  respect 
the  master,  who  is  not  only  master  of  them,  but  of  self,  and  treats 
them  fairly  and  justly.  But  respect  once  gone,  and  teaching  will 
be  found  up-hill  work.  Josh  Billings  has  said:  "  In  order  to  train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  it  is  advisable  for  the  trainer  to 
go  that  way  first,^^  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying,  that  there  is  no 
one  thing  about  which  the  teacher  should  be  more  careful,  than  the 
teacher^s  own  conduct,  not  only  when  in  school  but  everywhere. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  add,  that  the  teacher  should  be  original. 
All  the  good  qualities  of  others  should  be  appropriated  and  made 
the  teacher^s  own.  Strive  not  to  be  some  other  person,  but  let 
your  own  individuality  shine  out  in  all  you  do,  not  in  egotism,  but 
in  self  conscious  ability  to  meet  every  emergency  which  may  arise. 
David  could  not  go  out  in  SauVs  armor,  but  tha  pebbles  from  the 
brook  in  his  practical  hand  were  of  more  effect  than  the  great 
broad-sword  of  Saul  would  have  been.  And  teachers  should  use 
their  own  natural  abilities  to  their  fullest  extent,  not  however,  re- 
fusing to  be  taught,  but,  as  said  before,  gathering  all|and  makiog  all 
the  teacher's  own. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  that  you  who  are  here  this  afternoon  may  not 
think  as  I  do,  on  this  subject;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  can  only  say 
with  the  school-committee-man  whom  the  poet  has  made  immor- 
tal — "  Them's  my  sentiments." 
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HOMELY  TALKS  WITH  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 

BY  MRS.   D.   B.  WELLS,   PORT  WAYNE,   IND. 

Two  end^  to  every  school-room, —  the  teacher-end  and  the  scholar 
end  !  As  the  one,  so  the  other  ;  with  so  few  exceptions  that  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  a  aniversal  rule.  Theoretically  all  teachers  of 
any  experience  recognize  and  act  upon  it ;  practically  many,  if  not 
most,  of  us  fail  to  comprehend  its  broad,  far  reaching  bearing  upon 
every  day's  work  in  the  school-room.  I  have  never  spoken  of  this 
truth  in  its  generality  to  any  teacher,  young  or  old,  with  or  with- 
out experience,  but  the  reply  has  been,  with  some  quiet  compas- 
flion  for  my  old  fogyism,  "  Oh,  certainly  !  of  course  !  certainly  !" 
or  in  kind.  But  I  have  been  in  many  school-rooms  where  the 
«mall,  practical  details  of  this  truth  were  absolutely  and  continu- 
ously ignored  or  unknown  by  the  teacher.  It  is  a  pretty  generaliza- 
tion, which  every  teacher  understands  to  be  a  "main  plank  "  in  an 
orthodox  creed  ;  but  its  applications  are  often  as  vague  and  wander- 
ing as  were  the  ideas  of  a  student  who  lately  defined  "  monstrosity  '^ 
to  be  "  that  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  relating  to  latitude  and 
longitude." 

Let  me  briefly  note  some  of  these  applications,  as  they  come 
cinder  my  daily  care  and  notice,  premising  that  I  have  grown  into 
knowledge  of  these  details  through  personal  work,  and  observation 
of  others  for  more  years  than  it  would  be  prudent  to  state.  And 
if  they  seem  old  and  trite,  and  you  feel  yourself  far  beyond  the  need 
of  so  homely  a  talk,  I  shall  only  rejoice,  because  it  will  prove  how 
fast  you  have  grown,  and  how  worthy  you  are  of  your  work  and 
your  reward. 

You  do  not  like  tardy  scholars.  I  do  not  blame  you.  If  ever 
there  was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  a  teacher,  it  is  tardiness  ;  parents 
and  grandparents  with  their  "  good  old  times  "  to  the  contrary. 
Another  time  I  hope  to  talk  with  you  about  this  evil  at  the  other 
end,  but  just  now,  how  about  your  end?  I  take  it  for  granted  you 
are  habitually  and  determinedly  at  your  school-room  at  the  required 
time.    Not  to  be  so  is  too  gross  a  violation  of  main  principles  to  bo 
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considered.  Bat  this  is  not  your  only  opportunity  of  displaying 
this  virtue.  Do  you  punctually  observe  the  times  of  your  recita- 
tions and  class,  as  well  at  closing  as  at  beginning?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  cast-iron  programs  ;  but  I  also  do  not  believe  in  getting  so 
interested  (?)  as  habitually  to  close  a  recitation  five  or  ten  minutes 
behind  time.  Particularly  is  this  obnoxious,  if  in  any  way  your 
movements  control  those  of  others.  When  you  promise  to  help  a 
pupil  at  a  given  time,  or  agree  to  attend  to  any  want,  do  you  make 
it  a  point  punctually  to  be  ready  to  redeem  your  promise?  At  all 
times  of  dismissal,  are  you  ready  with  your  school  just  to  the  min- 
ute? There  is  a  time  to  end,  as  well  as  a  time  to  begin,  and 
punctuality  in  the  one  is  as  important  as  in  the  other.  Are  your 
various  reports,  few  or  many,  ready  at  the  time  your  principal  or 
superintendent  desires  them  ?  Remember,  you  may  be  as  exasperat- 
ing to  your  superior  officer  in  this  matter  of  punctuality,  as  your 
children  are  to  you. 

How  many  precepts  of  politeness  are  taught  to  the  scholar-end 
that  are  not  practiced  at  the  teacher-end?  Very  much  fun  is  made 
now-a-days  of  teaching  "  Manners  and  Morals."  It  is  the  fashion 
in  certain  quarters  to  ridicule  the  idea,  as  savoring  too  much  of 
*'  Turvey-drop-ism."  Bat  gradually  and  powerfully  a  reaction  is 
coming,  and  wise  men  and  educators  are  even  now  urging  the  use 
of  a  text-book  upon  these  very  subjects.  Meanwhile  teachers  are 
practically  settling  the  question  for  themselves.  Some  are  doing 
excellent  work  ;  some  are  veneering  the  surface ;  others  are  pro- 
ducing formalists,  somewhat  laughable.  I  was  in  a  school  not  long 
since,  where  the  magic  formula,  ''  Excuse  m6,"  had  been  so  thor- 
oughly indoctrinated  that,  like  charity,  it  covered  ^^  a  multitude  of 
sins."  Let  us  have  all  the  pretty  forms  of  speech,  but  let  us  re- 
member that  each  finds  the  strongest  exponent  of  its  meaning  to 
the  pupil  in  the  practices  of  the  teacher. 

When  you  ask  favors, —  the  innumerable  little  favors  of  a  school- 
room, of  y^our  pupils,  use  the  same  form  of  words,  the  same  manner, 
and,  above  all,  the  same  tone  of  voice  with  which  you  would  ask 
a  favor  of  a  friend  in  that  friend's  drawing-romn.  Oh,  if  teachers 
would  but  analyze  the  tones  of  their  voices  when  with  their  pu- 
puils  !  I  sometimes  think  that  in  this  one  thing  alone  lies  all  the 
difference  between  a  good  and  a  poor  teacher,  small  as  it  may  seem. 
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No  matter  if  the  form  of  the  words  be  all  right ;  if  the  tone  be 
hard,  or  cold,  or  indifferent,  the  whole  effect  of  the  polite  formula 
is  lost.  Do  not  take  your  favor  for  granted,  as  your  right ;  make 
your  voice  tell  that  the  privilege  of  refusing  rests  with  the  pupil, 
and  that,  therefore,  you  need  to  ask  to  be  served.  Use  the  smiles 
of  your  voice,  as  well  as  of  your  lips.  And  be  really,  truly  obliged 
when  the  slight  service  has  been  rendered  you.  Beware  of  letting 
one  such  service  escape  your  notice.  If  you  expect  of  your  pupils 
courteous  attention  to  your  words,  do  you  give  to  them  a  like  courte- 
ous attention  at  all  proper  times  and  places? 

I  have  been  especially  disturbed  at  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
heard  teachers  correct  faults  of  speech  in  their  pupils,  who  had  gath- 
ered around  them  at  recess,  or  out  of  school-hours.  Children  are  sen- 
sitive to  correction  of  their  blunders,  their  grammatical  errors  and 
inelegancies  of  speech,  when  their  comrades  are  listening  and  observ- 
ing. It  is  not  courteous  for  a  teacher  to  interrupt,  even  for  so  laudable 
a  purpose  as  a  needed  correction.  Far  wiser,  far  more  courteous,  and 
far  more  apt  to  produce  the  desired  result  is  it,  if  the  correction  be 
deferred  to  some  immediate,  quiet  opportunity.  I  do  not  know  of 
a  surer  way  to  win  a  certain  class  of  hard,  rough  boys  than  this 
gentle  courtesy,  reaching  to  the  minutest  particulars,  and  ema- 
nating from  a  truly  courteous  heart.  I  believe  it  is  Sidney  Smith 
who  [says  of  politeness,  "It  is  like  an  air-cushion;  there  may  be 
nothing  in  it,  but  it  eases  the  jolts  of  life  wonderfully,''  and  it  will 
ease  the  jolts  of  the  school-room  as  well. 

Another  one  of  these  little  details, —  very  little,  I  have  no  doubt 
you  are  calling  them, —  is  the  orderliness  and  cleanliness  of  the 
teacher-end;  duties  which  have  a  strange  sound  in  such  a  connec* 
tion,  and  which  some  may  almost  deem  me  impertinent  to  men- 
tion. But  this  is  a  homely  talk  on  homely  subjects,  and  I  have 
seen  the  need  of  warning  teachers  even  in  these  matters.  I  know 
a  teacher  who,  every  night,  leaves  her  records,  her  desk,  her  room, 
in  such  order  as  the  thought,  "  I  may  not  be  here  to-morrow,"  sug- 
gests. When  a  substitute  does  need  to  enter  her  room,  I  do  not 
fear  to  open  her  de^,  in  any  of  its  compartments,  to  the  inspection 
of  a  stranger.  Her  program  is  plainly  written  and  fastened  upon 
the  under  lid  of  the  desk;  her  reference  and  record  books  are  neatly 
and  compactly  bestowed  in  the  least  amount  of  space;  her  register 
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of  attendance  is  correctly  dated,  and  free  from  blot  or  scratch. 
There  are  no  ink-stains  and  splashes  on  her  desk  or  her  platform; 
a  neat  little  minute  of  lessons  already  assigned  for  the  morrow  is 
left  in  her  desk,  together  with  the  names  of  hall,  cloak,  slate,  or 
pencil  monitors.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  sense  of  relief  depicted  in  the 
pace  of  a  substitute  because  of  the  plain  mapping-out  of  the  work 
to  be  done.  I  always  know,  when  I  meet  that  teacher,  that  she 
will  be  wearing  just  the  cleanest  and  tidiest  and  tastiest  of  neck  and 
wrist  furnishings,  yet  often  of  the  simplest  and  plainest.  Th^re  is 
more  than  just  the  look  of  it  involved  in  wearing  in  the  school- 
room soiled  collars,  soiled  cuffs,  soiled,  mussy  ribbons  and  laces,  or 
a  soiled  handkerchief.  No  such  thing  is  ^'  good  enough  for  school.^* 
Wear  them  at  home,  if  you  will,  or  out  to  evening  entertainments; 
they  will  only  harm  you^  perhaps,  in  such  places.  But  in  the 
school-room  shrink  from  these  ^^  unclean  things  ^^  as  breeders  of 
the  like  in  your  children.  Let  fresh  collar  or  lace,  fresh  cuffs,  a 
fresh  handkerchief,  be  essentials  in  the  morning  preparation  for  the 
day^s  duties. 

We  all  know  the  old  story  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  the  fish,  and  the 
young  student.  Just  so  will  the  vocation  '^  wherewith  we  are  called  " 
reveal  itself  to  us  in  its  beauty,  its  possibilities,  as  we  study  it  and 
grow  in  it.  But  first  we  must  master  its  details,  its  drudgery,  if 
you  will;  and  it  is  to  such  as  often  find  it  drudgery  that  this  talk 
of  primitive  principles  is  addressed,  with  the  hope  that  gradually 
we  may  together  climb  higher. —  Journal  of  Education. 
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I  have  quit  the  profession.  They  expect  too  much  of  teachers 
in  California,  especially  in  some  of  these  back  country  districts,  to 
suit  me  —  John  Greely.  I  had  always  prided  myself  on  my  skill 
in  arithmetic,  and  I  can  work  every  example  in  Robinson's  Practi- 
cal; but  it  was  on  the  rock  of  arithmetic  I  got  shipwrecked. 

I  taught  in  Simi  District,  Ventura  County,  and  the  settlers  there, 
it  seems  always  depend  on  the  school-master  to  reckon  their  ao 
counts.  Now  it  looks  as  if  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  make  a  set- 
tlement between  two  men,  neither  of  whom  can  figure  out  the  right 
answer;  but  let  me  tell  you  one  thing,  such  folks  will  guess  closer 
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to  the  answer  than  most  people  can  figure  out,  especially  school- 
teachers. They  jast  say,  ^^  It  ought  to  be  about  so  and  so/^  and 
all  figures  in  the  world  won't  make  them  think  differently. 

The  1st  of  November  in  California  is  like  the  1st  of  May  back 
east,  for  all  the  renters  move  and  settle  up  on  that  day;  and  so  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  October  the  folks  began  to  come  to  me  with 
the  most  outlandish  examples  you  ever  saw. 

It's  ,all  very  well  to  talk  about  giving  the  children  practical 
examples,  but  I  don't  want  any  more  practical  examples  given  to 
me. 

Jo  Oreen  came  first,  and  said  he  wanted  me  to  do  a  bit  of  figger- 
in'  for  him. 

'•  Certainly,  Mr.  Green,"  I  replied,  feeling  somewhat  important 
with  the  knowledge  within  me,  and  ready  to  pour  forth  freely  a 
bountiful  supply  to  all  who  asked.  "  Very  happy  to  oblige  you, 
Mr.  Green." 

Green  buys  hogs,  and  he  had  a  book  full  of  figures  that  were 
"drafts  of  hogs,"  he  called  them;  and  he  wanted  me  to  add  them 
up,  and  take  out  a  box  weighing  168  pounds,  and  see  what  they 
came  to  at  5f  cents  a  pound. 

Now,  how  was  I  to  know  that  box  ought  to  come  out  as  many 
times  as  there  were  drafts  of  hogs?  And  it  was  real  mean  of  Green, 
(who  suspicioned  my  answers  wasn't  right,  and  got  another  man  to 
do  it  and  hunt  out  my  mistake)  to  go  and  report  that  I  was  fool 
enough  to  think  that  750  hogs  could  all  be  weighed  at  once  in  a 
box  six  or  seven  feet  square. 

Then  Woods  wanted  me  to  figure  how  many  tons  of  hay  in  a 
stack  26  feet  long,  17  feet  wide,  and  about  13  feet  high.  I  told  him 
I  wasn't  good  at  guessing  on  the  weight  of  a  stack  of  hay,  but  if 
it  was  that  stack  near  his  house,  there  was  abojit  20  tons  in  it  I 
had  heard  Farmer  Owen  say,  and  he  had  handled  and  baled  enough 
hay  so  that  he  could  guess  closer  than  I  could  figure.  Woods  went 
off  and  reported  that  I  must  have  got  my  certificate  in  some  queer 
way,  if  I  couldn't  figure  up  a  little  stack  of  hay.  I  afterwards 
learned  from  my  landlord  that  eight  feet  every  way  was  a  ton  of 
hay;  but  that  is'nt  in  the  arithmetics,  and  I  can't  see  why  I  should 
be  expected  to  know  more  than  the  arithmetic. 

The  next  day  a  chap  came  along  with  some  loose  hay  on  a  wagon, 
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he  pulls  a  two-foot  rule  out  of  his  pocket,  and  asks  me  to  weigh  his 
hay  for  him.  The  load  was  12f  feet  by  10  feet  by  8  feet  (I  guessed 
a  little  in  averaging  it),  and  I  took  my  new-found  learning,  and  told 
him  there  was  almost  exactly  two  tons  there.  He  told  me  I  was 
greener  than  the  hay  had  ever  been  if  I  thought  there  was  more 
than  a  ton  of  hay  upon  that  wagon.  How  was  I  to  know  that 
loose  hay  was  ten  feet  each  way  to  the  ton.  That  chap  will  neyer 
believe  after  this  that  I  am  good  at  figures. 

Then  Mr.  Granger  came  along  with  his  four-horse  wagon-box 
full  of  ears  of  corn,  which  he  wanted  weighed.  He  said  his  com 
was  A  No.  1,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  to  pay  per  load.  I 
thought  I  was  able  for  this  example,  so  I  measured  his  box  15  by  4 
feet  6  inches  wide,  and  3  feet  deep  with  the  side-boards.  I  reduced 
these  to  inches,  multiplied  them  together,  dlyided  by  2150.42  to  get 
it  to  bushels,  and  then  multiplied  52  pounds  to  the  bushel,  accord* 
ing  to  the  California  statute  law.  Now  isn^t  that  what  you  would 
have  done?  He  shook  his  head  when  I  told  him  my  answer,  which 
1  carried  out  to  the  hundredth  part  of  a  pound  ;  and  I  swore  if  the 
answer  wasn^t  right  to  a  pound,  I  would  eat  the  whole  load.  Gran- 
ger seized  his  scoop-sho^el,  and  told  me  to  open  my  mouth,  for  he 
Yowed  he  could  throw  a  ton  and  a  half  down  my  throat,  and  have 
as  much  left  as  he  wanted  to  pay  for. 

It  then  flashed  across  me  that  I  ha^n^t  made  any  allowance  for 
the  cobs,  but  had  figured  on  shelled  corn.  My  reputation  was  gone 
with  Granger ;  and  he  was  buying  his  corn  of  my  school  directors, 
and  I  knew  he  would  inform  on  me  at  headquarters. 

That  night  I  asked  my  landlord  how  they  measured  com  on  the 
ear  in  Ventura  County,  and  he  said  that  real  good  com  shelled 
about  25  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot,  while  corn  that  was  not  so  good 
shelled  24  or  23  pounds,  and  they  sold  from  4  cubic  feet  to  4i  cubic 
feet  for  a  cental,  just  as  they  could  agree  about  the  quality  of  the 
com. 

But  the  district  clerk  put  the  last  feather  that  broke  my  educa- 
tional back.  ^^  Jones  is  to  haul  some  wood  to  the  school-house  to- 
morrow," the  clerk  told  me,  ^^  and  he  will  want  to  overcharge  us  if 
we  don^t  measure  it  after  him.  I  can^t  come  down  myself,  so  yoa 
measure  it,  and  send  me  word  how  much  there  is,  as  Jones  wants 
his  pay  right  off."  I  measured  the  wood,  and  Jones  took  my  figures 
without  a  murmur,  and  got  his  money. 
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in  San  Diego  Coaaty ,  where  I  once  taaght,  ttoo  tiers  of 
od  eight  feet  long  and  four  feet  high  made  a  cord ;  but  in 
as  I  haTe  since  learned,  they  sell  three  tiers  to  the  cord, 
;lerk  rowed  I  should  pay  for  the  surplus  that  Jones  had 
above  what  was  really  due  him. 

B  terribly  offensive  in  his  talk ;  and  when  he  said  Simi  Dis- 
Do  use  for  a  teacher  who  could  not  measure  a  little  pile 
hay,  or  corn,  or  add  up  a  lot  of  hogs  straight,  I  resigned 
pot. 

'as  packing  up  the  nest  moruing,  a  fellow  came  to  know 
ly  shakes  he  must  buy  to  put  a  shed-roof  on  a  house  25 
0.  and  I  came  pretty  near  getting  into  a  muss  by  telling 
0  to  a  place  where  they  dou't  use  shake  roofs. 
Tucked  away  in  my  memorandum  book  is  a  nice  little  ao- 
at  I  promised  to  straighten  out  at  my  leisure.  It  ia  a  prac- 
mple  in  partnership,  and  the  figures  were  painfully  got  at 
0  hours'  actual  work. —  Chables  M.  Drake,  in  Pacific 
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of  the  recent  State  gatherings  of  our  educators  have  been 
y  full  of  interest  and  profit.  Physical  culture,  normal 
compulsory  education,  and  other  topics  of  eqnal  impor- 
ceived  the  attention  they  deserve.  So  far  as  I  can  learn, 
was  done  toward  the  introduction  of  physiology  into  our 
In  those  States  which  have  placed  this  among  their  text- 
mparatively  little  attention  is  paid  to  its  study.  Probably 
in  ten  of  our  public  school  teachers  have  ever  learned  mors 
I  alphabet,  if  even  that,  of  this  important  branch  of  science, 
rave  doubts  as  to  whether  this  ratio  of  our  academy  and 
irofessors  taken  together  have  very  Incid  ideas  of  how  won- 
they  are  made,  or  what  are  the  functions  of  many  of  the 
if  the  body.  The  study  of  all  the  natural  sciences  is  inter> 
I  most  minds,  but  to  me  there  is  none  more  pleasing  than 
physiology. 
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A  week  spent  in  the  study  of  the  ear  is  not  time  lost  if  it  give  a 
clear  conception  of  the  beautiful  apparatus  through  which  the  brain 
is^  able  to  perceive  and  distinguish  sounds.  However  high  or  low 
the  note,  however  soft  or  loud  the  tone,  whatever  the  modulations 
of  the  voice,  the  normal  healthy  ear  is  always  a  trusty  medium  of 
communication  to  the  brain.  The  position  of  the  eye,  its  means 
of  protection,  its  wonderful  internal  construction,  so  delicate,  yet 
so  perfect,  and  in  every  way  adapted  to  that  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed, all  clearly  indicate  that  One  wiser  than  man  planned  it,  and 
that  a  more  cunning  workman  than  man  made  it. 

Throughout  the  body  we  see  the  highest  degree  of  wisdom  and 
skill  manifested.  There  is  perfect  adaptation  of  every  part  to  its 
functions.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
our  enlightened  land  in  this  advanced  age  are  as  ignorant  of  their 
bodies  as  of  the  great  Corliss  engine  which  was  at  once  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  all  beholders  at  our  late  Exposition.  They 
knew  it  was  supplied  vnth  water  and  fuel,  that  in  the  consumption 
of  these  steam  was  generated,  that  power  was  conveyed  in  some 
way  throughout  that  vast  hall  which  caused  every  connected  piece 
of  machinery  to  move  as  by  Jife  or  magic.  They  knew  that  as 
long  as  the  engine  was  fed  and  worked  properly  and  all  the  con- 
nections were  perfect,  there  was  perfect  action,  but  so  soon  as  this 
central  power  ceased  to  impart  its  apparent  life-force,  every  ma- 
chine was  silent  and  powerless.  As  to  their  bodies,  they  eat  and 
drink,  and  know  that  in  some  way  a  certain  life-fluid  is  generated^ 
that  this  is  forced  to  all  pans  of  the  body,  giving  vitality  and  power 
of  action.  Thej  know  that  as  long  as  this  life-force  is  generated, 
conveyed  and  properly  appropriated,  there  is  life  and  health,  but  so 
soon  as  the  heart  ceases  to  throb,  there  is  death-silence  in  all  mem- 
bers. This  is  all  they  seem  to  know  or  care  about  it.  Yet  there  is 
no  invention  of  man,  however  beautiful  and  intricate  in  design^ 
however  perfect  in  construction  or  complete  in  action,  that  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  human  body.  To-day  we  admire  a 
splendid  machine  which  shows  a  wonderful  breadth  of  mind  and 
grasp  of  thought  in  its  designer.  We  call  it  perfect.  Within  two 
years,  or  three  at  most,  ii^will  be  so  much  improvev  as  to  require  a 
new  patent.    He  who  fashioned  the  human  body  pronounced  tho- 
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work  good,  and  d^ring  these  thousands  of  years  no  improvement 
has  been  foand  necessary  or  possible. 
The  farmer  who  bays  a  new  machine  deems  it  necessary  to  un- 

,^.  ^  derstand  all  its  workings,  how  he  must  use  it  to  get  the  greatest 

profit  from  it,  and  how  he  may  best  preserve  it  from  wear,  rust,  and 
decay.  He  is  careful  to  conform  to  all  the  rules  laid  down  to  ac- 
complish these  ends.  All  this  time  his  body  is  sufiering  from  neg- 
lect and  ignorance.  When  he  should  be  at  the  summit  of  life  he 
finds  himself  half-way  down  the  western  slope,  or  perhaps  just  en- 
tering the  valley,  or,  what  is  worse,  that  he  has  out-lived  his  use- 
fulness.   He  looks  back  now  with  regret  and  says,  ^*  If  I  had  only 

'    \  known.^^    Through  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  his  being  he  has 

lost  years  of  mature  judgment  and  hard-earned  knowledge,  in  which 
he  paight  have  accomplished  so  much  for  himself,  his  family,  and 
the  world.  What  an  army  of  women,  who  have  scarce  reached 
their  score  and  ten,  are  to-day  reaping  a  painful  harvest  of  igno- 
rance and  indiscretion.  Nature^s  laws  may  seem  flexible  for  a  time, 
and  be  triflingly  set  aside,  but  we  may  not  break  them  with  impu- 
nity. The  penalty  may  be  delayed,  but  if  so,  it  will  come  with  ad- 
ded  rigor.  A  broken-down  human  body  is  not  easily  renovated. 
You  may  patch  it  with  drugs  and  elixirs,  or  brace  it  with  artificial 
stimulants,  yet  it  is  old,  whatever  the  number  of  its  years,  and  you 
cannot  rejuvenate  it. 

I  would  not  speak  a  word  against  anything  now  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  common  schools,  but  plead  that  physiology  may  have 
its  proper  place  there.  Encourage  the  girls  to  cultivate  their  taste 
for  music  and  art  as  thoroughly  as  they  may  wish  or  be  able,  but 
do  not  send  them  from  the  home  roof  where  a  mother^s  experience, 
sad  it  may  be,  compensates  a  little  for  their  ignorance,  till  they 
have  learned  some  of  the  laws  of  their  being  and  the  necessity  of 
keeping  them  inviolate.  There  is  no  reason  why  our  children  must 
grow  up  and  go  out  into  the  world  utterly  ignorant  of  the  difierent 
organs  of  their  bodies,  and  the  work  they  are  meant  to  perform. 
Any  school-boy  will  tell  you  why  the  Mississippi  River  runs  south 
instead  of  north,  but  few  college  seniors  can  say  why  the  head  may 
not  long  retain  the  dependent  position  as  well  as  the  feet.  The 
average  scholar  may  tell  you  how  long  it  takes  light  to  come  from 
the  sun  to  the  earth,  but  his  teacher  is  beyond  the  average  if  he 
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knows  how  long  it  takes  the  blood  to]  pass  from  his  hand  to 
his  foot.  The  back-woods  boy,  ignorant  of  letters,  will  tell  you  at 
once  whether  the  stick  you  pick  up  grew  in  a  maple  tree  or  an  ash, 
but  the  most  advanced  scholar  in  school  will  be  puzzled  to  say 
whether  the  rib  you  show  him  is  the  bone  of  a  sheep  or  a  man,  and 
his  teacher  will  be  quite  as  slow  to  inform  you  whether  that  verte- 
bra belonged  originally  to  a  horse  or  a  human  being. 

It  is  as  much  the  aim  of  every  true  physician  to  prevent  disease 
as  to  cure  it.  The  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  masses  with  refer- 
ence to  physiological  laws  and  the  demands  of  the  human  system, 
greatly  cripples  his  efforts  in  this  direction.  Many  people  reject 
the  advice  of  an  educated  physician  for  the  loud-sounding  phrases 
of  a  brazen-faced  but  ignorant  charlatan.  Not  long  ago,  one  of 
these  in  the  guise  of  an  oculist  wisely  informed  a  patient  that  he 
was  suffering  from  cataract  of  the  os  calcis.  The  merest  tyro  in 
physiology  would  have  known  that  article  to  be  locatedjin  the  heel 
and  not  in  the  eye,  yet  the  best  surgeon  in  the  country  could  not 
convince  the  man  that  the  oculist  was  a  rogue.  Physiology  is  sec- 
ond to  Done  of  the  higher  branches  now  taught  in  our  common 
schools,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  its  careful  study  would  greatly 
tend  to  lessen  disease  and  consequent  misery.  Let  me  urge  upon 
the  educators  of  our  land  a  careful  consideration  of  this  subject. 


♦  • 
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We  make  this  quotation  from  a  distinguished  writer  on  educa- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  its  truth: 

"  School  exercises  should  give  pleasure.  Whatever,  as  a  general 
principle,  gives  pleasure  to  children,  always  serves  to  promote  their 
development  in  some  way.  This  statement  is  not  only  the  enun-  . 
ciation  of  a  great  truth,  but  one  entirely  antagonistic  to  the  old 
system  of  education  which  held  that  ^  study  is  valuable  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  distasteful,  and  that  culture  is  to  be  sought  in  thwari>- 
ing  rather  than  in  gratifying  natural  inclinations.^  The  converse 
of  this  proposition  is  also  true:  Whatever  is  distasteful  to  children 
generally,  and  whatever  is  performed  as  mere  task  work,  is  of  but 
little  worth  in  promoting  the  development  of  the  child.  Much  of 
the  work  which  forms  the  staple  of  school  instruction  at  the  pres- 
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is  of  this  character.  Reading  lessons  that  children  cannot 
lend;  memoming  the  words  of  a  t«xt-book;  beginning  a 
by  learning  definitions,  instead  of  facts;  premature  study 
imar;  the  reasonitig  processes  of  arithmetic  at  too  early  a 
spelling  and  defining  words  largely  in  advance  of  their  use, 
[lustrations  of  this  distasteful  work,  and  examples  of  waste 
time  and  effort." 

:  is  little  doubt  that  the  secret  of  the  dblike  for  school 
)y  many  pupils  lies  just  here  —  in  the  distasteful  work  re- 
ly  their  teachers,  or  the  manner  in  which  work  is  made  dis- 
Scores  of  children  leave  school  as  soon  as  the  grammar 
is  finished  —  sometimes  before  —  and  hundreds  of  others 
eave  if  they  conld,  because  there  is  no  charm  in  school 
npreal  pleasure  —  no  love  for  hooks  begotten  —  nofascina- 
the  soul. 

the  teacher  may  not  be  responsible  for  all  of  this.  Home- 
rs, habits  and  desires  inherited,  school  manuals,  arbitrary 
boards,  and  trustees,  or  superintendents,  etc.,  etc.,  come  in 
*  share.  Still  the  grammar  school  teachers  ought  to  be 
correct  some  of  these  things.  I  think  it  properly  belongs 
ers  to  dictate  and  control  many  reforms  that  should  be 
They  cannot  control  the  home-life,  perhaps,  or  inherited 
ind  tastes  and  habits;  but  the  most  intelligent,  most  pru- 
id  the  most  active  and  advanced  grorauar-school  teachers 
Hexes  should  combine  to  make  a  power  that  should  be  felt 
ming  manuals  and  arranging  courses  of  study  that  should 
isdom  on  their  face. 

all,  the  teacher,  the  living  teacher,  is  to  control  the  child 
;  degree  —  is4o  shape  his  course  —  to  lead  him  on  to  love 
od  study  —  or  not.  If  the  teacher  does  not  do  this  —  neg- 
—  and  only  dictates,  and  demands  tasks  of  the  pnpil;  puu- 
Iways,  if  tasks  are  not  learned;  never  even  pretending  to 
lape  the  future  —  still  it  is  done,  unconsciously,  perhaps, 
e,  nevertheless,  and  the  child  leaves  school  and  takes  the 
to  which  it  has  been  driven  because  school  was  not  made 
re.  I  have  personally  known  many  pupils  who  have  left 
solely  because  study  was  made  distasteful,  or  not  made 
i. 
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1  have  occasion  to  remember  one  teacher  in  particular,  who  I 
feel  certain  is  responsible  for  scores  of  pupils  leaving  school  before 
their  advanced  course  was  finished.  I  meet  teachers  now,  whose 
course  daily  in  the  school-room  is  such  that'pupils  are  not  drawn 
to  school  by  their  influence,  and  if  that  were  the  only  tie,  they 
would  leave.  I  admit  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  throw 
charms  about  studies  that  are  prescribed  by  some  cast-iron  man- 
ual, which  leaves  no  play-room  for  teacher  or  pupil,  deviation  from 
which,  or  from  the  examinations  of  some  inflexible  board,  subjects 
the  victim  to  proscription,  to  loss  of  position,  to  prospective 
starvation. 

And  the  "  Manuals  "  prescribe  exactly  the  things  which  form 
the  "  staple  of  school  instruction"  above  quoted.  The  authors  are 
to  be  held  responsible  for  their  work,  I  trust,  if  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  a  judgment  day  for  such  work.  But  there  must  be  law, 
and  law  is  adamant.  Its  province  is  to  thunder.  Still  mercy  can 
exist  at  the  same  time  —  Portia  with  the  pound  of  flesh.  She 
brings  hope;  and  the  true  teacher  —  the  one  of  a  thousand — the 
good  angel  of  the  school-room  —  is  to  play  upon  that  dark  path- 
way with  the  celestial  radiance  of  her  soul  —  to  throw  prismatic 
light  all  over  it,  if  there  be  any  way  possible  —  to  kindle  beacon- 
fires  of  hope  on  every  point  that  it  is  possible  to  scale,  and  so  lead 
her  little  band  of  workers  by  her  magnetism  and  cheerfulness 
through  the  Sloughs  of  Despond  —  by  the  Lions  —  past  Giant 
Despair,  onward  and  upward  toward  the  summit  where  stands 
"  The  House  Beautiful."— jE?a?. 
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Prof.  Chas.  F.  King,  of  the  Lewis  School,  Boston,  thus  lays  be- 
fore the  readers  of  the  N,  E.  Journal  qf  Education  the  following 
details  of  ^^  how  not  to  do  it "  in  teaching  geography: 

I.  The  TexUBook  System, —  The  poor  teaching  of  geography, 
and  the  wretched  results  so  frequently  obtained,  can,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  be  traced  to  the  exclusive  employment  of  text-book. 
This  slavish  following  of  the  book,  both  in  precise  order  of  subjects 
and  in  its  entirety,  was  perhaps  more  common  twenty-fiv^  years  ago 
than  to-day.    Some  teachers  have  emancipated  themselves,  and  are 
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happy  in  their  freedom.  This  method  made  it  very  easy  for  the 
teachers  as  far  as  instruction  went,  and  very  hard  for  the  children. 
Result  —  most  scholars  came  to  dislike  geography  more  than  any 
other  study.  Since  then  text-books  have  improved,  and  scholars 
using  the  better  books  are  so  much  the  better  taught.  Methods  of 
teaching,  however,  have  improved  more  than  text-books,  aud  still 
hundreds  of  teachers  are  Assigning  lesssons  on  the  old  plan,  and 
reaping  the  old  harvest  of  unsatisfactory  results.  The  principal  of 
a  grammar  school  in  this  State  recently  assigned  to  his  graduating 
class  for  a  home-lesson  three  pages  of  the  text-book,  containing 
descriptions  and  map  questions  in  reference  to  nine  of  the  Central 
States.  The  scholars  were  told  *'  to  learn  carefully  the  entire  les- 
son."  To  do  so  required  them  to  learn  the  answers  to  287  ques- 
tions. Many  of  the  statements  were  no  more  interesting  to  a  Mas- 
sachusetts boy  than  the  following,  which  is  one  of  the  287  answers: 
'^  Fond  du  Lac,  Oshkosh,  Racine,  aqd  Janesville  are  thriving 
towns."  These  are  some  of  the  questions:  "Keweenaw  Bay  is  a 
part  of  what  lake?"  "Where  is  Kaskaskia  situated?  "  We  are 
afraid  such  extreme  foolishness  and  such  cruelty  are  not  uncommon. 

In  Germany  we  understand  the  only  text-book  used  in  geography 
is  the  atlas,  the  teacher  supplying  orally  all  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. With  superior  teachers  such  a  method  has  many  advantages; 
but,  in  most  schools,  a  good  text-book  is  a  great  blessing  to  teach- 
ers and  scholars.  A  fact  stated  in  a  text-book  is  just  as  important 
and  useful  as  if  stated  orally  by  the  teacher,  and  much  time  and 
strength  has  been  saved  to  both  parties.  But  geographical  facts 
seem  dead  to  an  ordinary  child  when  met  with  for  the  first  time  on 
the  printed  page,  unless  the  living  teacher  breathes  into  them  the 
breath  of  life  by  related  incident,  explanation,  anecdote,  comparison, 
or  topical  arrangement.  The  judicious  use  of  a  good  text-book 
we  believe  to  be  better  than  the  German  method. 

1.  Unnecessary  memorizing  is  a  prominent  mistake  in  the  text- 
book method, —  When  scholars  are  asked  to  commit  to  memory  page 
after  page  of  dry,  uninteresting  descriptions,  bare  statistics,  and  the 
locality  of  thousands  of  places  unassociated  with  events  or  per- 
sons, the  work  is  exceedingly  irksome.  It  is  about  as  pleasant  and 
profitable  as  it  would  be  for  a  teacher  to  memorize  page  after  page 
of  Webster's  Dictionary,    No  teacher  ever  asked  scholars  to  learn 
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the  dictionary  by  heart,  and  yet  our  geographies  are  to  the  young 
mind  what  a  dictionary  is  to  an  adalt  mind, —  a  collection  of  jejune 
facts,  sometimes  bound  up  with  pictures,  valuable  for  reference,  but 
neither  attractiye  to  read  nor  to  memorize.  When  the  scholar  has 
committed  to  memory  all  these  facts  found  in  most  geographies,  of 
what  use  will  two-thirds  ol  them  ever  be  to  him?  The  main  facts 
of  geography  must  be  learned,  but  there  is  a  vast  saving  of  time 
and  force  when  the  teacher  remembers  that  two  associated  fact^  are 
much  more  easily  remembered  than  one  isolated  fact. 

2.  The  second  mistake  consists  in  requiring  scholars  to  learn 
largely  from  the  questions  given  in  the  text-book.  Scholars  taught 
in  this  way  do  not  learn  to  observe  and  think  for  themselves.  Ask 
these  scholars  some  practical,common-sensequestion,  as,Why  New 
Orleans  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi?  or,  How  ba- 
nanas grow?  and  they  are  dumb-founded.  A  class  taught  by  this 
method  was  recently  asked,  if  there  was  any  current  in  a  river. 
Only  one  boy  knew,  and  he  said,  "  No."  In  following  the  printed 
questions  the  scholars  rely  upon  them,  and  do  not  learn  to  talk  or 
write  connectedly  about  a  subject. 

8.  The  third  mistake  is  in  making  maps  and  map-questions  too 
prominent.  In  some  schools  the  chief  end  of  geographical  study 
seems  to  be  to  acquire  facility  in  drawing  maps.  This  is  making 
a  means  an  end.  Scholars  are  to  be  taught  through  the  map,  and 
not /or  the  sake  of  the  map.  Asking  too  many  map-questions  is  a 
more  frequent  mistake.  One  geography  (medium  size)  in  our  pos- 
session contains  790  map-questions  upon  Europe,  and  only  227 
questions  on  the  descriptive  part.  Another,  by  a  different  author, 
a  revised  edition,  contains  680  map-questions  in  Europe. 

A  teacher  near  Boston  recently  asked  his  second  class,  in  the 
course  of  four  monthly  examinations  upon  Europe,  450  map*ques- 
tions.  Few  of  these  localities  remain  fixed  in  the  child^s  mind. 
How  much  wiser  for  the  teacher  to  spend  one-sixth  as  much  time 
on  locality,  and  more  on  surface,  climate,  commerce,  routes  of 
travel,  manners  and  customs,  works  of  art,  education,  and  literature. 
Locality  must  be  taught  to  some  extent  by  itself,  but,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, it  should  be  taught  through  association.  When  pupils  be- 
come interested  in  an  event,  a  person,  or  a  remarkable  phenomenon, 
they  easily  remember  the  locality  mentioned.  The  narrative  of  the 
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ite  "  fixes  in  mind  the  locality  of  the  ^ew  Siberia  Islands 
jeoa  Delta. 

\e  Cramming  Method  ia  just  as  vicious  in  geography  as  it 
other  study,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  Isolated,  discon- 
:t3  are  taught  without  regard  to  cause  and  effect,  or  order 
ement.  The  teacher,  instead  of  studying  ffuyof  and  £ifl«r, 
d  examination-papers.  The  end  and  object  of  study  seems 
lolar  i  0  be,  not  to  learn  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  but  for 
jf  passing  certain  examinations. 

'he  last  and  worst  method  of  all  is  the  No  Study  Method. 
I  beginners  in  this  study  should  be  taught  orally,  shown 
and  taken  on  imaginary  journeys,  they  should  have  some- 
team,  to  remember,  and  to  recite.  Many  teachers  believe 
;raphy  (and  spelling)  can  be  taught  without  preparation 
irt  of  the  teacher.  The  usual  poor  results  obtained  in  this 
ts  condemnation.  Let  a  teacher  make  a  thorough  study 
country  like  Australia,  and  then  notice  what  a  difference 
ke  in  the  pleasure  of  teaching  and  the  interest  awakened 
le  scholars. 
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come  to  be  more  intimate  with  plants  aod  know  all  abont 
ngs  and  see  into  their  daily  lives,  we  continue  to  find 
[lich  remind  us  of  animals.  Plants,  we  already  know,  eat 
c  and  breathe  and  move.  Besides  these  things,  they  sleep; 
must  get  their  sleep  regularly,  or  they  loose  their  health 

can  sleep  where  there  is  a  light  in  the  room;  hardly  so 
ind  soundly,  I  think,  as  they  can  in  the  darkness;  still 
go  to  sleep  in  the  light.  But  plants  can  not.  Until  the 
comes  they  go  on  working  and  working,  no  matter  how 
'  are,  till  the  plucky  little  creatures  drop  in  harness  and 
;  work  they  do  is  to  separate  the  poisonous  carbonic  acid 
e  air  into  two  useful  things  —  carbon  for  themselves,  and 
0  keep  people  and  animals  alive.  But  they  need  rest  as 
you  or  I  do.  Working  night  and  day  is  too  much  of  a 
id  finally  their  health  breaks  down,  and  they  die. 
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Many  plants  are  not  contented  merely  to  stop  working.  That 
does  not  giye  them  the  rest  they  need.  The  leaves  want  to  lie 
down  or  hug  close  to  each  other  in  order  to  sleep  comfortably,  and 
rise  refreshed.  If  you  notice  carefully  a  spray  of  locust  leaves,  for 
instance,  by  daylight,  you  will  see  the  leaves  all  spread  abroad  to 
catch  the  light  and  the  breeze.  The  thousand  little  mouths  are 
open,  breathing  in  the  air.  One  evening,  after  it  had  grown  dark, 
I  went  out.  There  was  light  enough  for  me  to  see,  but  not  enough 
to  wake  the  locust  leaves.  There  they  lay,  hugged  up  to  keep 
warm,  their  little  mouths  pressed  close  against  each  other. 

It  may  seem  as  wonderful  to  you  as  it  did  to  me,  when  I  first 
learned  it,  that  all  your  lives  the  plants  and  trees  around  you  had 
been  going  to  sleep  and  cuddling  up  in  this  way,  and  you  had  never 
noticed  it  or  known  it.  When  you  think  of  it,  it  is  not  really  so 
strange,  for  most  of  the  time  that  the  leaves  are  asleep  you  are 
asleep  too,  and  any  light  which  under  ordinary  circumstances 
would  show  them  to  you  would  keep  them  from  going  to  sleep. 
In  order  to  see  these  sleeping  leaves  you  would  have  to  take  a  lan- 
tern and  go  out  after  it  was  dark,  and  •examine  sprays  which  you 
had  particularly  examined  by  day,  to  see  just  the  difference. 

The  young  leaves,  like  young  babies,  sleep  most,  and  cuddle  up 
closer  than  the  older  ones  do.  I  examined  a  great  many  plants, 
and  found  no  very  common  plant  more  intesesting  than  the  locust 
tree.  Some  wistaria  leaves,  especially  the  young  shoots,  not  only 
close  up  but  turn  over  on  their  stems,  to  get  their  rest. 

The  most  remarkable  plant  of  all  that  I  examined  was  a  mimosa- 
tree,  or  sensitive  plant.  This  tree,  however,  grows  ftill  thirty  feet 
high.  You  can  sit  and  watch  the  branches  against  the  evening 
sky,  and  as  the  evening  twilight  falls,  the  entire  tree  seems  to  be 
thinning  out  until  it  looks  as  if  the  season  had  gone  backward,  and 
we  were  looking  at  the  tree  in  its  early  spring  dress  of  delicate 
sprays. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  plants  which  usually  close  their  leaves 
when  they  sleep  are  very  heavily  shaded  during  the  day.  When 
this  is  the  case  they  do  not  seem  to  be  much  affected  by  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  and  do  not  change  the  position  of  their  leaves. 
It  would  seem  as  if  they  had  been  half  asleep  all  day,  and  so  had 
spoiled  their  night^s  rest.    Darwin  tells  us  of  a  plant  which  he 
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says  be  watched  carefully,  and  for  two  nights  after  haying  been 
violently  shaken  by  the  wind  it  did  not  cuddle  down  to  sleep.  It 
was  probably  too  much  excited  to  rest  properly. 

Some  plants  will  go  to  sleep  if  they  can  make  themselves  com- 
fortable, while  if  they  are  very  much  chilled  by  exposure  to  the 
cold  night  air  they  will  not  make  a  sleep  movement.  There  is 
something  almost  human  in  all  these  freaks  of  wakefulness  in  the 
plant  world. 

In  some  plants  the  leaves  stand  up  to  go  to  sleep,  as  horses  do; 
in  others  they  droop  down,  or  lie  close  to  .each  other  like  little 
children.  One  kind  of  clover  which  has  a  yellow  blossom  sleeps 
very  curiously;  it  has,  as  of  course  you  know,  three  leaflets  on 
each  stalk.  Each  of  the  three  twists  itself  around  through  the 
quarter  of  a  circle,  turning  one  of  the  side  edges  to  the  sky.  Two 
of  the  leaflets  —  the  side  ones  —  face  toward  the  north,  one  a  little 
to  the  east  of  north,  the  other  a  little  to  the  west.  The  middle 
leaflet  turns  sometimes  eastward,  sometimes  westward;  in  doing 
this  it  twists  itself  over  so  as  to  protect  its  own  upper  surface  and 
one  of  the  other  leaflets  at^the  same  time.  The  common  white 
clover  also  sleeps  very  curiously. 

When  leaves  get  sleepy  they  do  not  sink  steadily  and  quietly 
down.  There  is  nobody  to  take  them  and  lay  them  down  to  sleep 
when  they  feel  drowsy,  so  they  go  off  by  themselves  in  a  slow  sort 
of  nodding  motion. 

The  cause  or  all  these  movements  is  the  shifting  of  water  from 
cell  to  cell,  but  the  reason  for  them  is  the  same  which  makes  two 
little  children  sleeping  side  by  side  draw  closer  together  when  they 
feel  chilly,  and  nestle  down  together  in  the  bed.  The  warmth  of 
their  bodies  then  is  not  lost,  but  passes  from  one  to  the  other. — 
Sophie  B.  Herrick^  in  Harper's  Young  People. 


■•  •  • 


DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  IMPULSES. 

Under  the  title  "  Slave  or  Master "  the  editor  of  The  Century 
makes  an  appeal  for  the  better  training  of  the  young  in  subordina- 
tion and  self  control.  We  quote  seme  paragraphs  from  this  article 
which  we  endorse  as  a  true  and  timely  one.  We  think,  indeed, 
that  the  evil  of  self  indulgence  against  which  it  protests,  is  far 
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more  widespread  than  the  author  implies.  It  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  irreligious  parts  of  the  community,  to  socialistic  «agi- 
tators,  or  stump  speakers  against  religion.  It  thrives  in  the  slums 
no  doubt,  and  makes  the  great  untaught  mass  of  humanity  a  far 
more  dangerous  element  than  ever  before,  but  this  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  classes  above  offer  no  example  or  testimony  for 
the  old  fashioned  virtues  of  self-denial  and  self-control.  We  do 
not  wish  to  state  the  case  too  strongly,  but  this  fact  has  been 
brought  home  to  us  many  times  by  very  striking  instances.  In 
homes  of  intelligent,  christian  parents,  who  really  wish  to  bring 
up  their  children  in  the  ways  of  right  living,  we  have  been  simply 
shocked,  again  and  again,  at  the  license  allowed  to  the  caprices  and 
utterly  selfish  impulses  of  the  children.  These  untaught  wills, 
which  should  have  been  kept  in  due  subordination  to  the  mature 
judgment  of  elders,  untib  they  had  learned  the  virtue  of  self-con- 
trol, were  accepted  as  the  sole  guide  of  the  children,  and  as  an  im- 
perious law  to  which  even  the  elders  must  bow.  The  unfortunate 
fruits  of  this  parental  folly  are  found  not  only  in  a  wide  juvenile 
depravity,  but  in  a  yet  more  degraded,  and  utterly  unprincipled 
maturity.  This  is  what  the  article  referred  to  says  of  this  false 
principle: 

^^  A  doctrine  that  denies  free  will,  and  makes  of  man  only  a 
bundle  of  appetites  and  impulses  and  propensities  whose  law  is  in 
themselves,  destroys  not  only  religion  and  morality,  it  destroys  also 
the  foundations  of  education,  and  makes  discipline  a  solecism.  A 
logical  deduction  from  it  is  the  notion  that  pupils  should  study  only 
what  they  like  to  study,  and  when  they  like  to  study;  and  that 
children  should  do  only  what  they  like  to  do,  and  when  they  like  to 
do  it.  Modern  theories  of  education  are  tinged  by  this  notion ;  it 
finds  place  in  the  regimen  of  the  home  and  the  curriculum  of  the 
university.  The  popular  lecturer  who  criticises  the  Old  Testament 
with  the  fairness,  erudition  and  wit  of  a  stump-speaker,  sneers  at 
the  old-fashioned  notions  of  obedience  and  discipline  ;  says  that 
children  ought  to  follow  nature  in  the  formation  of  their  habits  ; 
and  his  audiences  applaud  the  sentiment.  It  does  not  take  such 
ideas  long  to  filter  down  through  all  the  strata  of  society,  and  thus 
to  affect,  in  many  ways,  the  conduct  of  old  and  young.  Do  we  not 
note  an  increasing  tendency  to  depend  on  moods  and  impulses?  ^  J 
don^t  feel  like  work/  is  often  proclaimed  as  the  sufficient  excv 
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for  idleness.  Disrelish  for  any  particular  pursuit  is  mentioned  as 
ampje  reason  for  abandoning  it.  Even  the  paupers  who  beg  at 
your  door  justify  their  failure  to  find  employment  by  telling  you 
that  the  labor  offered  them  is  not  congenial. 

Of  course  this  plea  has  always  been  made,  and,  so  long  as  the 
original  sin  of  indolence  continues  to  be  so  deeply  rooted  in  human 
nature,  it  will  be  made  ;  but  it  seems  that  now  this  vice  of  human 
nature  is  to  be  well-nigh  elevated  into  the  rule  of  life. 

It  is  a  pestilent  notion.  In  it  lurks  the  disorganizing  force  by 
which  characters  and  communities  are  undermined  and  ruined. 
There  never  was  a  strong  character  that  was  not  made  strong  by  the 
discipline  of  the  will ;  there  never  was  a  strong  people  that  did  not 
rank  subordination  and  discipline  among  the  signal  virtues.  Sub- 
jection to  moods  is  the  mark  of  deteriorating  morality.  There  is 
no  baser  servitude  than  that  of  the  man  whose  caprices  are  his  mas- 
ters, and  a  nation  composed  of  such  men  could  not  long  preserve 
its  liberties. 

This  is  a  truth  that  the  young  must  lay  to  heart.  It  will  be  a 
sorry  day  for  this  world,  and  for  all  the  people  in  it,  when  every- 
body makes  his  moods  his  masters,  and  does  nothing  but  what  he  is 
inclined  to  do.  The  need  of  training  the  will  to  the  performance  of 
work  that  is  distasteful  ;  of  making  the  impulses  serve,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  rule,  the  higher  reason  ;  of  subjugating  the  moods 
instead  of  being  subjugated  by  them,  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of 
character.  It  is  possible  to  learn  to  fix  the  wandering  thought,  to 
compel  the  reluctant  mental  energy,  to  concentrate  the  power  upon 
the  performance  of  a  task  to  which  there  is  no  inclination.  Until 
this  victory  has  been  gained,  life  holds  no  sure  promise  ;  the  achieve- 
ment of  conquest  is  the  condition  of  future  success.  No  matter 
how  splendid  may  be  the  natural  gifts,  unless  there  is  a  will  that  can 
marshal  and  command  them,  the  lite  is  sure  to  be  a  failure." 
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NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 

Already  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  instruction  of  teach- 
ers in  the  counties;  and  more  will  probably  be  done  in  1883  than 
has  been  in  any  previous  year.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than 
[6,000  attended  the  various  institutes  in  1882;  some  put  the  num- 
[jKS  high  as  100,000.    It  is  an  opportunity  for  great  good.    If  all 
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the  institutes  were  directed  by  enlightened  skill  vast  results  might 
be  expected.    But  such  is  not  the  case. 

To  gather  the  teachers  of  a  county  for  one,  two,  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  ^*  drill  '^  them  on  arithmetic,  etc.,  does  not  make  a 
^*  teachers^  institute  ^^  of  the  gathering.  The  Good  Book  says  where 
two  or  three  are  met  in  His  name,  He  meets  with  them  —  a  church 
is  really  constituted  for  the  time  being.  So  the  gathering  of  teach- 
ers to  be  a  ^^  teachers^  institute  ^^  must  have  the  real  spirit  of  educa-/ 
tion  present;  there  must  be  an  earnest  desire  to  advance  in  ability 
to  benefit  morally  and  mentally  the  growing  generation;  and  there 
must  be  appropriate  means  employed  to  reach  the  desired  ends. 

1.  Those  who  assemble  should  possess  the  spirit  of  teachers  —  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness. 

2i  They  should  be  morally  and  mentally  ready  to  receive  the  in- 
struction that  is  given. 

3.  The  instruction  should  be  that  which  will  help  them  to  teach. 
It  is  often  such  as  fits  them  quite  as  much  for  the  trades,  the  shops, 
or  the  stores. 

4.  The  one  who  teaches  them  should  understand  education  prac- 
tically and  theoretically. 

5.  To  learn  the  art  of  teaching  the  teachers  must  teach,  hence 
classes  must  be  daily  taught  by  those  who  would  learn  teaching. 

6.  Instruction  in  the  various  studies  to  a  limited  extent  will  be 
given. 

m 

7.  Instruction  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  should  be  given 
—  based  on  principles. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  these  common  sense  requirements  are 
not  lived  up  to.  From  all  over  the  country  comes  the  cry  — 
"Where  shall  I  go  to  learn  to  teach?    I  have  taught  for  years;  I 

do  not  teach  as  well  as  it  can  be  done;  I  went  to  the institute, 

but  it  was  of  no  use  whatever.     Where  shall  I  go? 

This  is  a  serious  matter;  where  shall  we  send  those  who  ask  di- 
rections? Where  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  etc., 
is  a  place  where  a  teacher  can  spend  four  weeks  and  go  away  sat- 
isfied? 

We  are  certain  that  many  of  the  so-called  "  institutes  "  are  not 
such,  for  the  reason  that  those  who  are  in  charge  of  them  do  not 
understand  education  at  all.    Many  county  officers  conscious  of 
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their  own  inability,  secure  the  services  of  the  best  men  they  can 
find,  others  for  the  sake  of  the  little  money  that  will  be  paid  run 
them  themselves. 

Our  counsel  is  that  the  county  officers  determine  to  have  a  real 
educational  school,  and  to  draw  to  it  solely  on  the  ground  that  it 
will  impart  a  knowledge  of  education^  just  as  a  medical  school 
would  impart  a  knowledge  of  medicine.  The  general  work  should 
be  of  four  kinds;  and  supposing  four  hours  be  employed  by  the 
instructor,  he  would  devote  them  as  follows,  viz. —  One  hour  to, 

1.  Academical  work,  arithmetic,  etc. 

2.  Art  of  Teaching  (actual  class). 
2.  Science  of  Education. 

4.  General  subjects. 

Besides  these,  singing,  gymnastics,  drawing  would  consume  an 
hour  at  least. 

An  Institute  will  need  at  least  two  instructors  —  one  to  take 
subjects  (1)  and  (4),  the  other,  subjects  (2)  and  (3).  Both  of  these 
men  should  spend  months  in  getting  ready.  Then  there  are  in 
every  State  men  and  women  of  ideas  teaching  in  the  schools,  who 
could  be  obtained  for  reasonable  sums  to  do  this  kind  of  teaching, 
^hey  should  be  sought  out  and  urged  to  engage  in  this  work;  in 
this  way  the  institutes  could  be  managed  somewhat  as  they  should 
be. —  N.  Y,  School  Journal. 
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FITNESS  FOR  TEACHING. 

Fitness  for  teaching  involves  two  factors:  natural  aptness  and 
acquired  ability;  under  this  last  term  is  to  be  included  the  results  of 
experience. 

Poeta  vascitur^  non  fit,  is  a  general  formula,  Poeta  standing  for 
lawyer,  merchant,  physician,  carpenter,  teacher  or  farmer.  Freely 
translated,  the  formula  means  this:  Eminent  success  in  any  de- 
partment  of  labor  is  conditioned  on  an  innate  predilection  for  it. 

^'  Natural  abilities  are  like  natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  by 
study." — Bacon. 

Natural  aptness  for  teaching  is  especially  indicated  by  two  qual- 
ities: the  love  of  knowledge  and  governing  ability. 
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He  who  is  fond  of  knowledge  and  is  conscious  of  possessing  it, 
natarally  desires  to  impart  it  to  others. 

A  school  must  be  brought  under  the  teacher^s  control  before  it 
can  be  successfully  instructed.  For  some,  discipline  is  easy,  because 
it  is  natural;  for  others,  it  is  difficult  or  impossible,  because  it  is 
unnatural. 

No  one  can  become  a  good  teacher  who  is  not  a  good  student. 

One  chief  purpose  of  instruction  is  to  create  and  foster  a  zeal  for 
study;  but  the  teacher  cannob  impart  a  warmth  that  he  does  not 
feel. 

The  teacher^s  knowledge  should  comprehend  much  more  than 
the  subject-matter  of  his  daily  lessons;  and  constant  acquisition 
should  be  a  law  of  his  life. 

The  good  disciplinarian  is  one  bom  to  rule,  one  to  whom  has 
been  given  a  marked  degree  of  o>ordinating  and  executive  ability. 

The  mind  cannot  be  instructed  unless  it  be  in  a  fit  attitude  or 
posture;  but  children,  especially  in  masses,  will  not  voluntarily  as- 
sume and  keep  this  posture. 

Order,  promptness,  and  respect  for  the  proprieties  of  life,  are 
among  the  best  fruits  of  good  instruction;  they  are  invaluable  both 
as  an  end  and  as  means. 

Whatever  be  a  teacher's  natural  ability,  it  should  be  supple- 
mented and  perfected  by  professional  study. 

Society  may  as  properly  require  a  preparatory  training  of  the 
teacher,  as  of  the  lawyer,  the  physician  or  the  divine;  i  t  hasas  clear 
a  right  in  the  first  case  as  in  the  others,  to  protect  itself  from  em- 
piricism. 

Professional  teachers  should  be  men  of  science;  their  power  of 
prevision  should  enable  them  to  construct  wisely  and  well;  and  the 
power  of  revision,  to  reconstruct  on  a  rational  basis.  This  recon- 
structive ability  should  determine  three  things:  existing  defects; 
their  cause  and  their  cure. 

Teaching  is  mainly  an  empirical  art;  many  of  its  processes  aim- 
less, and  many  of  its  methods  are  irrational  and  absurb;  it  has 
scarcely  an  established  principle,  but  its  sources  of  ultimate  appeal 
are  tradition  and  authority. 

Familiar  examples  of  contradictory  methods  may  be  seen  in  Read- 
ing and  Geography. 
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The  general  consequeuces  of  this  empiricism  are  :  waste  of  time, 
waste  of  material,  and  results  poor  in  quantity  and  quality. 

The  teacher's  professional  preparation  is  rational  method. 

In  point  of  mere  learning,  the  teacher  is  not  distinguishable 
from  the  scholar ;  for  ^^  The  one  exclusive  sign  that  a  man  is  thor- 
oughly cognisant  of  anything,  is  that  he  is  able  to  teach  it." — 
Aristotle. 

It  is  not  mere  knowledge  that  forms  the  teacher,  but  knowledge 
methodically  employed  for  predetermined  ends. 

There  are  two  grades  of  professional  preparation  for  teaching, 
corresponding  to  two  well  defined  grades  of  professional  work. 

All  who  supervise  the  work  of  instruction  require  a  knowledge 
of  method  as  based  on  law^  or  method  with  its  explanation. 

For  the  greater  number  of  teachers,  all  the  professional  prepara- 
tion that  can  now  be  expected  is  dogmatical  instruction  in  method. 

Attendance  on  a  good  school  is  in  itself  a  training  in  method. 

To  be  the  subject  of  a  teacher's  art,  is  to  unconsciously  learn  his 
methods. 

Training  in  a  school  of  a  given  grade,  may  unfit  for  teaching  in 
a  school  of  a  different  grade. 

Progressive  self-improvement  in  method  is  the  duty  of  every 
teacher. 

The  means .  of  self-improvement  are  the  following  :  the  study  of 
one's  own  practice  with  a  view  to  its  amendment ;  observing  the 
methods  of  other  teachers  ;  the  study  of  Educational  Science 
through  educational  literature. 

Technical  preparation  of  the  second  grade  may  be  made  ifi  nor- 
mal  schools. 

It  is  held  by  some  that  academic  instruction  is  an  essential  part 
of  normal  school  training  ;  that  a  teacher's  knowledge  should  be 
of  a  different  quality  from  that  of  a  mere  student. 

Professional  instruction  in  the  principles  of  education  and  of 
teaching,  is  now  given  in  some  of  the  principal  Universities  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

By  "  Science  of  Teaching  "  is  meant  a  compact  body  of  doctrine, 
clearly  defined,  definitely  enunciated;  not  loose  discussions  on 
Psychology,  having  only  very  general  and  remote  bearing  on  the 
art  of  instruction. 
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The  successful  pursuit  of  this  Science  presupposes  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  Psychology  and  Logic  ;  some  degree  of  the  philoso- 
phical spirit ;  and  a  mind  already  trained  into  habits  of  accurate 
thinking. —  From  Payne's  "  Outlines  of  Educational  Doctrine/^ 


SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS.  IN  SWEDEN. 

.  From  an  unofficial  source  it  is  stated  that  the  Swedish  school 
system  has  much  to  struggle  against  on  account  of  the  great  dis- 
tances from  school  to  school,  the  houses,  too,  are  often  separated 
by  mountains,  lakes  and  woods;  the  severity  of  the  long  winter 
also  works  against  constant  school  attendance.  In  Cisleithania, 
sixty-nine  persons  to  a  square  kilometer  is  the  average,  while  in 
Sweden  only  eleven  persons  are  found  in  the  same  space.  Com- 
paring the  different  countries  of  the  world,  the  average  of  children 
attending  school  or  receiving  an  education  is  to  each  1,000  inhabi- 
tants as  follows:  in  Germany,  154;  Sweden,  125  (adding  private 
pupils  and  the  higher  institutions,  144);  the  United  States,  124; 
France,  the  same;  Belgium,  also  124;  England,  100;  Holland,  91; 
Austria,  89;  Italy,  70;  Spain,  50;  European  Russia,  15. 

To  go  back  to  Sweden,  in  the  year  1879,  there  were  571,669 
pupils  in  9,260  public  schools  or  educational  institutions,  or  about 
62  to  a  school.  Still  the  country  did  not  furnish  a  school-house  or 
certificated  teachers  to  such  number.  The  best  arrangement  that 
could  be  made  was  to  divide  the  public  school  into  two  divisions, 
namely,  into  schools  for  children  of  8  to  10  years  of  age,  the  so- 
called  ^^  sma-skolov  ^^  or  lowest  grades,  and  then  the  grades  above, 
or  "  folk-skolov."  The  elementary  grades,  for  the  smaller  children, 
had  85  per  cent,  of  the  women  teachers  in  1879.  The  pubttc 
schools  had  also  172  male  and  210  female  teachers  for  industrial 
training  in  the  same  year.  The  average  pay  of  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools  was  560  marks  (23.8  cents  to  a  mark)  a  year. 
In  the  country  districts  part  pay  was  given  in  crops.  After  five 
years  of  teaching  the  annual  salary  reaches  675  marks.  If  a 
teacher  serves  for  more  than  8  months  in  a  year  he  receive3  pay 
for  extra  months.  Lodging  and  fire  are  free  to  teachers,  also  food 
for  a  cow,  or  80  marks  as  an  equivalent.    The  school  has  its  piece 
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of  land  properly  arranged  for  instraotion  in  gardening,  bee  culture 
and  arboriculture.  As  organist  and  leader  of  singing  the  teacher 
may  add  to  his  funds,  so  that  with  a  patch  of  land,  and  the  other 
aids  to  life  mentioned  above,  the  teacher  gets  along  quite  well  with 
out  a  large  salary.  Each  teacher  receives  at  the  end  of  30  years' 
service,  if  he  has  attainiBd  his  55th  year,  a  full  pension  which 
amounts  to  three-fourths  his  full  salary.  Still  he  can  be  pensioned 
after  ien  years  of  service: 
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THE  RELIABLE  MAN. 

Of  all  the  qualities  that  combine  to  form  a  good  character,  there 
is  not  one  more  important  than  reliability.  Most  emphatically  is 
this  true  of  the  character  of  a  good  business  man.  The  word  itself 
embraces  both  truth  and  honesty,  and  the  reliable  man  must  nec- 
essarily be  truthful  and  honest.  We  see  so  much  all  around  us 
that  exhibits  the  absence  of  this  crowning  quality  that  we  are 
tempted  in  our  bilious  moods,  to  deny  its  very  existence.  But 
there  are,  nevertheless,  reliable  men,  men  to  be  depended  upon,  to 
be  trusted,  in  whom  you  may  repose  confidence,  whose  word  is  as 
good  as  their  bond,  and  whose  promise  is  performance.  If  any 
one  of  you  know  such  a  man,  make  him  your  friend.  You  can 
only  do  so,  however,  by  assimilating  his  character. 

The  reliable  man  is  a  man  of  good  judgment.  He  does  not  jump 
at  conclusions.  He  is  not  a  frivolous  man.  He  is  thoughtful. 
He  turns  over  a  subject  in  his  mind  and  looks  at  it  all  around.  He 
is  not  a  partial  or  one-sided  man.  He  sees  through  a  thing.  He 
is  apt  to  be  a  reticent  man.  He  does  not  have  to  talk  a  great  deal. 
He  is  a  moderate  man,  not  only  in  habits  of  body,  but  also  of 
mind.  He  is  not  a  passionate  man;  if  so  by  nature,  he  has  over- 
come it.  He  is  a  sincere  man,  not  a  plotter  or  a  schemer.  He 
does  not  promise  rashly.  What  he  says  may  be  relied  on.  He  is 
a  trustworthy  man.  You  feel  safe  with  your  property  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  in  his  hands.  He  is  a  watchful,  vigilant 
man.  You  feel  secure  with  his  protection.  He  is  a  brave  man,  for 
his  conclusions  are  logically  deduced  from  the  sure  basis  of  truth, 
and  he  does  not  fear  to  maintain  them.    He  is  a  good  man,  for  no 
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one  can  be  thoroughly  honest  and  truthfal  without  being  good. 
Is  such  a  quality  attainable?  Most  assuredly  so.  It  is  not  born, 
it  is  made.  Character  may  be  formed,  therefore  its  component 
parts  may  be  moulded  to  that  formation.  But  this  process  should 
commence  early  in  life  in  order  to  be  eminently  successful.  No 
system  of  training  for  youth  is  complete  vnthout  teaching  habits 
of  reliability.  From  this  source  arises  one  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tages of  practical  business  training  for  a  boy,  when  it  is  properly 
conducted.  During  every  step  in  the  course  of  his  instruction,  he 
is  forcibly  reminded  that  the  laws  of  success  demand  reliability, 
application,  and  persistence. —  HeakPs  College  Journal, 
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TEACHERS'  EXAMINATION  FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATES,  1883. 

I. 

BOABD  OF  EXAHIIIfiBS. 

The  Board  will  consist  of  Pres  J.  W.  Steams,  Whitewater;  Sapt.  John  Nae^le, 
Manitowoc;  and  Prof.  W.  H.  Beach,  Beloit. 

II. 

The  Board  will  meet  at  Madison,  July  17, 1883,  at  9  o'clock,  A,  M.,  and  con- 
tinue in  session  four  days.    The  examination  will  be  held  in  the  senate  chamber. 

On  Monday,  July  23d,  the  Board  will  determine  the  standing  of  applicants 
and  make  report  to  the  state  superintendent. 

III. 

CHABACTSB  OF  EXAMINATION. 

For  the  limited  (five  years*)  state  certificate,  examination  will  be  had  in  the 
branches  required  for  a  first  grade  county  certificate,  with  the  addition  of  English 
Literature  and  Mental  Philosophy. 

For  the  unlimited  (life)  state  certificate,  examination  will  be  had  in  the 
branches  required  for  limited  state  certificates,  with  the  addition  of  Botany, 
Zoology,  Geology,  Political  Economy  and  General  Histoiy. 

Sevenl^  per  cent,  is  the  minimum  average  standard  for  Ztmt^J  certificate;  and 
seventy-five  for  unUmited, 

Seventy  per  cent,  is  the  minimum  standard  for  each  of  first  grade  branches, 
and  sixty  per  cent,  the  minimum  in  English  Literature,  Mental  Philosophy,  Bot- 
any, Zoology,  Geology,  Political  Economy,  and  General  History. 
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The  limited  state  certificate  will  ask  for  three  terms  of  four  months  each  of 
successful  teaching. 

The  unlimited,  nine  terms,  of  four  months  each. 

Satisfactory  testimonials  of  moral  character  will  be  required. 

Applicants  who  fail  in  any  of  the  branches  as  required,  may  for  limited  certifi- 
cate present  themselves,  once  in  (me  year,  for  re-ezamination ;  and  for  the  tut- 
limited^  once  within  two  years  after  first  examination. 

In  those  branches  in  which  they  have  passed,  no  re-examination  will  be  re- 
quired. 

Stationery  needed  will  be  furnished  by  the  board. 

Robert  Graham,  State  Superintendent, 

Madibon,  April  18,  1883. 
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The  change  in  the  time  of  holding  annual  meetings  in  school  districts  from 
the  first  Monday  in  June  to  the  first  Monday  in  July,  as  provided  by  chapter  298, 
of  the  general  laws  of  1883,  virtually  destroys  all  the  benefits  sought  to  be  de- 
rived by  the  act  of  1882  in  providing  for  holding  such  meetings  in  June,  with 
very  few  compensating  advant£(ges. 

By  holding  the  meeting  in  June,  newly  elected  members  of  the  board  entered 
upon  service  during  the  session  of  the  school,  and  before  the  contracts  with 
teachers  expired.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
merits  of  teachers,  and  the  board  was  prepared  to  determine  the  question  of  re- 
newing engagements  with  teachers  promptly  upon  the  expiration  of  their  term 
of  service.  This  was  an  advantage  to  teachers  aa  well  as  school  officers.  School 
boards  rarely  negotiate  with  teachers  until  after  the  annual  meeting  is  held  and 
newly  elected  officers  enter  upon  their  duties,  and  thus  it  often  occurs  that  no 
arrangements  can  be  made  until  late  in  July,  at  the  earliest.  Holding  the  meet- 
ing while  the  teachers  were  present  afforded  opportunity  for  presenting  the  needs 
and  conditions  of  the  school  to  the  assembled  patrons,  and  enabled  school  officers 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  teachers  in  making  up  the  annual  report. 
June  was  also  thought  to  be  a  more  favorable  time  for  holding  the  meeting  than 
July,  inasmuch  as  farmers,  who  compose  the  larger  part  of  the  population  of 
school  districts,  are  less  engrossed  in  pressing  farm  labor  in  June  than  in  July, 
and  could  attend  the  meetings  with  less  inconvenience  at  the  earlier  time,  and 
thus  a  more  general  attendance  of  patrons  would  be  secured. 

But  these  and  other  advantages  were  outweighed  in  the  judgment  of  the  legis- 
lature by  the  fact  that  the  fiscal  year,  by  the  former  arrangement,  closed  before 
the  school  year  of  the  district  was  completed,  thus  entailing  a  little  more  labor 
upon  school  officers  in  making  accurate  reports.  With  a  proper  system  of  records, 
the  additional  work  would  be  scarcely  perceptible,  and  almost  all  inconveniences 
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would  have  disappeared  with  the  first  year's  experience  in  making  the  change. 
Moreover,  this  labor  and  these  inconveniences  siill  remain,  if  they  really  exist,  in 
the  case  of  the  larger  part  of  the  districts.  Only  village  districts,  or  districts 
maintaining  graded  schools,  dose  their  year's  work,  as  a  rule,  in  June,  so  that 
the  fiscal  and  the  school  year  with  all  other  districts  still  close  at  different  times. 
Perhaps  the  present  law  will  be  an  effective  persuasive  to  such  districts  to  ac(jast 
their  terms,  to  correspond  with  graded  schools.  If  so,  it  will  largely  compensatp 
for  the  disadvantages  enumerated. 


An  effort  was  made  the'past  winter  to  induce  the  legislature  to  make  an  an 
nual  appropriation  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  aid  free  high  schools  organ- 
ized and  maintained  in  towns  wholly  rural  in  character,  having  no  giuded  or 
high  school  within  their  boundaries. 

The  facts  that  the  present  annual  appropriation  of  a  similar  sum  is  now  entirely 
absorbed  by  graded  or  high  schools  in  cities  and  villages,  that  these  localities  en- 
joy superior  educational  facilities  without  state  aid,  and  that  the  property  of  rural 
towns  is  taxed  to  give  them  yet  greater  advantages  through  free  hisrh  schools, 
were  strongly  urged,  as  well  as  the  need  of  encouraging  the  organization  of  a 
better  class  of  schools  in  connection  with  the  ungraded  schools,  where  advanced 
pupils  may  ei^oy  better  facilities  of  instruction  five  or  six  months  m  the  year 
without  leaving  home. 

The  committee  on  education  of  the  Assembly  recognized  the  validity  of  the 
claim,  and  recommended  the  passage  of  the  bill.  But  the  incorrigible  committee 
on  claims  could  see  in  it  only  an  appropriation  of  money,  and  recommended  the 
indefinite  postponement  of  the  measure.  The  habit  of  the  assembly  to  fill  iw  the 
recommendation  of  the  joint  committee  on  claims,  when  reporting  adversely  upon 
an  appropriation,  was  too  strong  to  overcome,  and  the  bill  failed  to  pass,  after 
having  been  ordered  to  the  third  reading,  by  a  close  vote. 

It  was  not  expected  that  a  large  number  of  such  schools  would  b^  imm  diately 
organized,  or  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  appropriation  would  be  UAei)  for 
some  years.  But  it  certainly  was  not  an  extravagant  demand  to  make  in  b  -half 
of  the  ungraded,  isolated  schools,  in  towns  remote  from  localities  where  secondary 
or  higher  instruction  can  be  obtained,  after  they  have  uncomplaining.y  taxed 
themselves  for  seven  years  to  aid  free  higti  schools  for  more  favored  neitfhbors. 

Nevertheless,  the  agitation  of  the  subject  has  been  opened,  attention  w  s^'cured 
to  the  need  and  the  justice  of  the  measure,  and  while  we  may  not  question  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislature  in  its  determinations,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
that  wisdom  does  not  die  with  the  legislature  of  1883. 


The  sentence  found  at  the  bottom  of  page  1 19,  state  superintendent's  report, 
1882,  has  no  personal  reference  to  Supt  Scott  or  his  work. 

The  intention  was,  if  possible,  to  remove  the  impression,  more  or  less  prevalent, 
that  the  county  superintendent  ia  responsible  for  a  supply  of  qualified  teachers 
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sufficient  for  the  schools,  irrespective  of  scholastic  attainments.  It  was  thooght 
to  be  entirely  in  keeping^  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  his  report,  and  vras  in  no 
sense  a  criticism  on  his  official  acts. 

His  report  clearly  proves  the  proposition  referred  to,  and  forcibly  presents  the 
difficulties  which  environ  the  coonty  superintendent  in  his  efforts  to  elevate  the 
schools  of  his  district.  It  shows  careful  thougpht,  and  we  commend  its  perusal  to 
every  citizen. 

Supt.  Soott  has  proved  himself  an  earnest  and  efficient  superintendent,  and  we 
regret  exceedingly  that  the  sentence  before  mentioned  should  have  been  construed 
by  any  one  as  reflecting  discredit  on  him. 
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Thb  prospective  early  removal  of  Supt.  MacAlister  from  Milwaukee  to  Phila- 
delphia has  been  made  the  occasion  for  numerous  significant  and  substantial 
expressions  of  respect,  appreciation  and  good  will,  of  which  any  man  might 
justly  feel  proud.  First  came  a  general  farewell  meeting  of  school  board, 
officers  and  friends  of  education.  This  was  followed  the  next  day  by  a  recep- 
tion at  the  normal  school  by  the  teachers  of  the  city,  from  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
MacAlister  each  received  elegant  floral  tributes  and  a  gold  watch  and  chain. 
In  the  evening  the  principals  of  the  city  visited  their  superintendent,  at  his  resi- 
dence, in  a  body,  and  presented  him  with  a  magnificent  photographic  album, 
containing  the  photographs  of  the  principals.  The  culminating  f6te  was  a  pub- 
lic reception  at  the  Plankinton  House,  tendered  by  the  business  men  of  Milwau- 
kee, at  which  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  made  an  admirable  and  appropriate  address, 
concluding  with  the  presentation  of  a  basket  of  choice  flowers,  concealed  in  the 
midst  of  which  was  a  package  of  greenbacks  of  the  value  of  $550.00. 

On  all  of  these  occasions  the  speaking  was  of  an  unusually  high  order,  and 
-worthy  of  preservation  for  the  sound  educational  doctrine  enunciated. 

In  closing  his  remarks,  which  were  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  vocation  of  the 
teacher,  Mr.  Jenkins  said: 

Before  we  speak  the  last  adieu,  a  pleasing  duty  yet  remains.  I  am  charged  to 
^present  to  you  this  slight  testimonial  of  esteem.  Its  simplicity  and  purity  will 
commend  it  to  you  as  a  most  fit  expression  of  true  regard.  So  lon^  as  it  lasts 
it  will  speak  to  you  in  its  varied  language,  of  all  we  would  say  and  wish. 

**  There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance; 
And  there  is  pansies,  that's  for  thoughts."' 

And  when  it  fades,  as  fade  it  mus^,  the  recollection  of  this  occasion  shall  keep 
fresh  the  remembrance  of  your  life  among  us,  and  of  the  kind  things  we  wish 
for  you. 

I  notice  here  and  there  in  this  bouquet,  a  flower  unknown  to  naturalists.  It 
is  of  green  color,  and  hath  a  savory  odor,  a  token  of  better  things  to  oome.^  It 
is  not  a  natural  flower.  God's  sun  ba  h  not  warmed  it  into  life  nor  given  it  color 
or  fragrance.  It  is  grown  in  the  hot-house  of  trade  and  commerce.  It  is  onl^r  ft 
promise,  but  it  is  the  promise  of  a  nation  that  never  broke  its  faith.  Enowmg 
you  as  I  do,  I  fear  it  will  fade  almost  as  soon  as  these  natural  flowers.  But  while 
it  lasts,  it  ^hall  minister  to  your  comfort  and  ease,  and  when  it  is  gone,  as  go  it 
must,  to  do  you  any  good,  remember  that  in  the  people's  bank  of  kindly  memories 
you  will  always  have  a  balance  to  your  credit. 

A  pleasing  episode  was  the  address  and  floral  presentation  by  the  children  of 
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the  fourth  ward  school,  where  Mr.  McAlister  began  his  school  work  as  a  teacher. 
In  fitness  and  pathos,  the  children's  tribute  was  excelled  by  none  and  equalled 
but  by  few. 

The  Journal  adds  its  farewell  and  God-speed  to  one  for  whom  respect  as  a 
fellow  worker,  appreciation  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  and  regard  as  a  personal 
friend,  have  grown  as  steadily  as  the  yean  of  acquaintance  and  association  hare 
increased.  

Maky  of  the  older  teachers  in  Wisconsin,  will  learn  with  regret  of  the  death 
of  the  genial  and  scholarly  John  H.  Rolfe,  of  Chicago,  which  occurred  in  Edin- 
burg,  Scotland,  January  28th.  Bom  in  New  Brunswick,  educated  in  Maine,  he 
afterwards  became  a  teacher  and  city  superintendent  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
While  occupying  this  position  he  was  one  of  a  band  of  teachers  who  employed 
Dr.  Lorin  Andrews  to  travel  throughout  the  State,  holding  institutes  and  lectur- 
ing in  behalf  of  education,  paying  him  out  of  their  own  meager  salaries.  He 
was  for  several  years  the  efficient  agent  for  Pelton*s  Outline  Maps,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  probably  matured  the  plans  for  his  own  valuable  maps  upon  which 
he  labored  so  many  years,  and  for  the  completion  of  which  he  made  his  last  visit 
to  Edinburg.  Later  he  was  well  known  throughout  the  west  as  the  agent  for 
Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  and  particularly  enthusiastic  in  the  improvement  in 
the  methods  of  teaching  reading  aa  a  means  for  acquiring ^  as  well  as  of  impart- 
ing, information.    His  wife  and  two  sons  survive  him. 


Ths  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee  met,  April  17,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  a  suiierintendent  of  schools  for  that  city,  to  fill  the  vacancy  oc- 
casioned by  the  resignation  of  James  Mac  Alister.  The  result  was  the  election 
of  W.  E.  Anderson.  Ajs  we  understand  the  action,  the  board  determined  not  to 
go  outside  of  the  city  for  a  superintendent.  Prof.  Hutchins,  of  Fonddu  Lac,  de- 
clined to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  unless  it  should  be  determined  to  take  an  out- 
sider in  any  event.  Had  this  policy  been  adopted  Mr.  Hutchins  would  have  stood 
a  very  good  chance  of  election,  as  he  had  several  warm  supporters  among  the 
commissioners  and  seemed  to  be  the  most  popular  of  any  of  the  outside  educa- 
tors named.  Prof.  Anderson  was  graduated  from  the  Whitewater  Normal  school 
in  1871.  Immediately  after  Mr.  Anderson's  graduation  from  the  Whitewater 
Normal  School,  he  took  charge  of  the  Union  School  at  Waukesha,  and  continued 
in  that  position  for  three  years,  until  in  1875  he  was  selected  as  principal  of  the 
Fifth  Ward  School  in  Milwaukee,  where  he  has  since  remained. 


The  duty  of  nominating  a  candidate  for  a  cadetship  at  West  Point,  and  also 
one  for  Annapolis,  having  devolved  upon  Congressman  Woodward,  of  La  Crosse, 
that  gentleman  submitted  the  appointment  to  competition  to  residents  in  the  dis- 
trict. Richard  Smith,  Esq.,  of  New  Lisbon,  Prof.  J.  H.  Cummings,  of  Sparta, 
and  Snpt  W.  A.  Willis,  of  Baraboo,  were  designated  to  conduct  the  competidve 
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examination,  which  was  held  at  La  Crosse  April  20th.  Seven  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves.  The  committee  recommended  the  appointment  of  Herman 
C.  Schumm,  of  Sauk  county,  as  a  cadet  at  West  Point,  and  Charles  F.  Cash,  of 
Juneau  county,  as  a  cadet  to  the  naval  academy  at  Annapolis. 

A  similar  examination,  conducted  by  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Wm.  Frankfnrth,  Profis. 
A.  Markham.  0.  Siefert  and  P.  Donnelly,  was  held  for  a  like  purpose  in  Milwau- 
kee, April  2l8t.  Eleven  candidates  competed  for  the  appointments,  but  the  re- 
sult has  not  vet  been  announced. 


Examinations  are  the  bugbear  of  pupils  and  the  terror  of  many  teachers. 
Their  labor  may  be  greatly  lessened  by  a  careful  use  of  the  Teaohbbs'  aitd 
Stude.nts*  Library.  As  a  review  book  it  has  never  been  approached.  The 
teacher  who  uses  it  need  not  fear  to  face  his  county  superintendent.  The  test 
questions  will  enable  you  to  conduct  monthly  examinations  in  all  branches  with 
half  the  usual  labor.  Every  question  has  an  answer.  Published  by  T.  S.  Deni- 
son,  Chicago.    The  price  in  one  large  octavo  volume  is  only  $3.00. 


J.  T.  Reeve,  M.  D.,  the  efficient  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health,  asks 
that  attention  be  called  to  the  fact  that  by  chapter  167,  laws  of  1883,  every  town 
board,  village  board  and  common  council  in  this  state,  is  required  to  organize  as 
a  board  of  health  within  thirty  days  after  each  annual  election,  and  within  ten 
days  thereafter  appoint  a  competent  person  as  a  health  officer.  The  law  if  com- 
plied with  it  is  confidently  believed  will  do  much  toward  preventing  the  spread  of 
contagious  diseases,  and  it  will  certainly  aid  in  settling  troublesome  questions 
frequently  arising  about  the  attendance  of  children  in  the  public  schools  from 
households  where  such  diseases  have  existed.  The  law  provides  for  competent 
authority  to  which  such  questions  may  be  referred,  with  power  to  ad. 


The  announcement  is  now  officially  made  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wis- 
consin Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Sheboygan,  July  10, 11,  12,  1883. 
The  meeting  of  the  Institute  conductors  will  probably  convene  Tuesday  morning, 
July  10,  continue  through  the  day,  then  adjourn  until  Thursday  afternoon,  and 
continue  until  business  is  completed.  More  definite  announcement,  however,  of 
both  meetings  will  be  made  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal. 


The  legislature  of  Minnesota  appropriated  $7,500  for  improvements  in  the 
Mankate  Normal  school  building.  This  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  immense 
increase  in  attendance  of  pupils  within  two  or  three  years,  from  169  to  nearly  600. 
In  the  Normal  department  it  is  now  the  largest  school  in  the  state.  For  the  first 
time  in  its  history  it  has  a  spring  term,  beginning  March  13th,  and  continuing 
twelve  weeks.  The  success  of  the  school  must  be  gratifying  to  Pres.  Searing, 
formerly  State  Superintendent  of  Wisconsin. 
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NOTES. 


At  a  reoent  meetixig  of  the  board  of  edacation  of  the  city  of  La  Crosse,  Sapt. 
Hardy  reoommended  a  partial  adoption  of  the  plan  now  goings  into  ijteneral  ose 
in  schools  throughout  the  country,  of  doing  away  with  the  recess.  He  proposed 
the  abolition  of  the  afternoon  r^cees  only,  for  one  month,  and  shortening  the  honvs 
of  school  thirty  minutes ;  if  the  plan  did  not  work  well,  it  could  then  be  dropped 
and  no  harm  would  be  done.  If  it  worked  satisfactorily,  it  could  be  further  ex- 
tended. 

After  discussion  the  recommendation  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Miss  Alhika  J.  Hobart,  who  has  been  teacher  in  the  literary  department  of 
the  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  has  returned  to  her  home  near  Black 
River  Falls,  in  Jackson  county;  and  Miss  Emma  L.  Slingerland,  of  Baraboo, 
formerly  of  Oshkosh  normal  school,  has  taken  her  place. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hall,  a  student  at  the  River  Falls  Normal  School,  is  to  have 
diarge  of  the  Humbird  school  during  the  ensuing  spring  term,  the  place  made 
vacant  by  the  resignatien  of  Prof  Hoskins,  who  takes  charge  of  the  school  at 
Mernllan. 

Bids  for  the  construction  of  the  new  school-house  in  the  city  of  La  Crosse  were 
found  to  range  from  $14,963  to  $34,880.  The  contract  was  awarded.  Architect 
Koch  of  Milwaukee  furnished  the  plans,  and  for  convenience  and  regard  to  sani- 
tary conditions,  are  claimed  to  be  well-nigh  perfect 

Harper's  Weekly  says:  "It  costs  Ohio  two  dollars  more  per  pupil  to  edu- 
cate the  rising  generation  than  it  costs  Wisconsin;  but  the  schools  of  the  latter 
state  do  not  claim  to  fit  their  graduates  for  the  profession  of  holding  government 
appointments  without  supplementary  practical  training. 

The  statistical  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  school  board,  for  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee, for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1882,  has  just  been  completed.  The 
document  among  other  things  shows  that  during  the  year  the  total  number  of 
children  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  4  and  20  years  was  42«094 ;  of  this  num- 
ber 18,765  attended  the  public  schools,  and  8,281  the  private  schools,  a  total  of 
21,996.  The  number  of  children  living  in  the  city  who  did  not  attend  school  was 
20,098.  During  the  year  $181,722.07  were  expended  for  teachers'  salaries.  The 
total  cost  of  operating  the  schools  was  $221,718.90.  The  average  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  was  14,529,  making  the  average  cost  for  each  $15,26.  The  first- 
ward  had  the  largest  number  of  pnpils  enrolled,  1735,  and  the'  third  ward  the 
fewer,  40,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  20.  The  total  resources  were 
$323,804.28,  and  the  expenditure  $225,772.62,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  school 
fund  of  $97,531.66. 

The  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser  mentions  what  may  be  safely  setdowm  as 
the  worst  case  of  spelling  of  recent  record.    It  occurred  in  a  *'  notis  **  of  a  *'  seliy- 
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brashun  "  to  be  held  on  the  shores  of  "Lake  Eary,"  and  mentioned  the  occasion 
as  a  *'guble.*'  This  word  troubled  the  editor  a  good  deal,  bat  with  rare  perspi- 
cacity he  at  length  resolved  it  into  "jubilee." 

Mr.  Gborgb  Darwin,  who  has  been  made  professor  of  astronomy  in  Cam- 
bridge uniyersity,  is  said  to  possess  more  than  his  celebrated  father's  versatility, 
all  his  father *s  love  of  thorough  work,  and  no  little  share  of  his  father's  power  of 
exposition.  Though  he  is  only  thirly-six  years  of  age  he  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
society.  He  is  not  merely  an  astronomer — he  is  a  geologist,  a  biologist,  and  a 
chemist,  and  is  distinguished  in  all. 

In  Chicago,  in  the  season  of  hog-slaughtering,  they  pay  a  man  $3.50  per  day 
for  cutting  the  throats  of  two  or  three  thousand  of  these  unfortunate  members 
of  society.  We  are  not  told  how  many  of  the  teachers  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  schools,  in  this  or  any  American  city,  are  paid  at  this  rate.  The  big 
pork  packer  recognizes  the  superiority  of  skilled  labor,  and  the  unconscious  pig 
is  carried  through  his  "course  of  study ''  with  such  rapidity  and  precision  that, 
if  necessary,  he  might  be  changed  to  a  barrel  of  pork  in  half-an-hour.  But  the 
American  people  are  still  content  to  pay  the  women  who  are  set  to  guide  and 
train  the  mind  and  morals  of  Young  America  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  forty  dol- 
lars per  month,  with  perquisites  of  boundless  criticism  thrown  in.  Truly,  "the 
children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light." 

The  annual  report  for  1882  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  the  State  of  New  York  gives  the  total  number  of  children  in  the  State  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years  as  1,681,161;  the  number  who  at- 
tended the  public  schools  during  some  part  of  the  year  was  1,041,068  (about  62 
per  cent.);  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  was  569,471  (34  per  cent); 
the  average  time  of  attendance  for  each  pupil  was  17^  weeks  in  the  towns, 
which  includes  all  not  in  the  cities,  and  28-i%  weeks  in  the  cities.  This  shows 
that  there  are  a  great  many  who  attend  school  for  only  a  very  short  time,  gen- 
erally in  the  winter.  This  is  shown  still  further  by  comparing  the  whole  number 
of  teachers,  31,323,  with  the  number  employed  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more, 
20,902.  Over  one-third  of  the  teachers,  therefore,  are  employed  for  short 
terms — very  little  over  six  months.  The  total  amount  paid  out  for  teachers* 
salaries  was  $7,986,261.31,  of  which  those  in  the  cities,  less  than  half  of  the 
whole  number,  received  $4,502,289.07,  and  those  in  the  towns,  $3,483,972.24. 
The  average  annual  salary  for  each  teacher  was,  in  the  cities,  $686.11,  and  in 
the  towns,  $242.95.  The  number  of  good  teachers  who  are  lost  to  the  State 
every  year  by  being  underpaid  would  surprise  people  who  do  not  know  the  facts. 
The  State  can  never  have  good  schools  uutil  she  gets  good  teachers;  she  cannot 
get  good  teachers  without  paying  for  them. 

A  New  polytechnic  school  has  been  endowed  by  Chaunpy  Rose,  a  wealthy  citi- 
zenof  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  with  $500,000,  in  addition  to  the  gift  of  the  buildings.  It 
is  to  drill  students  in  manual  work  by  the  use  of  machinery.  In  the  mechanical 
department  there  are  thirteen  wood- working  machines  of  the  latest  pattern,  in- 
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eluding  toming-laihes,  band  and  circular  saws,  planers,  boring- machines,  etc. 
The  institution  is  to  have  a  valuable  museum  and  a  good  library,  and  starts  off 
in  its  career  with  great  promise.  The  president  of  this  institution,  Prof.  C.  0. 
Thompson,  was  formeriy  principal  of  the  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he  acquired  a  most  enviable  reputation  as  a  success- 
ful scientific  instructor.  Probably  no  other  man  could  have  been  selected  more 
fitted  for  the  work  he  now  enters  upon. 

Thb  Hartford  CowatU  well  says:  "Not  every  high  school  graduate  is  prepared 
to  step  at  once  into  the  school-room  and  assume  the  responsible  task  of  teaching 
the  future  citizens  of  the  republic.  It  is  a  common  fact,  however,  that  many 
young  persons  every  year  take  up  the  teacher*s  vocation  in  this  premature  and 
unprepared  fashion,  and  it  is  also  a  fcust  that  many  such  young  persons  become 
good  teachers  in  process  of  time.  Their  case  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  a 
young  man  who  should  decide  to  become  a  physician,  but  who,  instead  of  at- 
tending lectures  and  studying  the  science  of  medicine,  should  commence  practice 
at  once,  trusting  to  experience  and  general  information  for  the  special  knowledge 
which  alone  can  give  professional  skill.  The  would-be  doctor  might  meet  with 
reverses  in  search  for  patients  and  experience,  but  no  such  difficulty  confronts  the 
young  teacher.  Armed  with  her  certificate,  she  finds  the  tender  subjects  for  her 
educational  experiments  on  her  first  entrance  into  the  school-room.  The  chil- 
dren, apparently,  have  no  rights  in  this  matter  which  their  elders  are  bound  to 
respect 

How  many  of  the  young  people  who  rush  so  eagerly  into  the  teacher *s  profes- 
sion bring  to  their  work  any  foundation  of  professional  knowledge?  How 
many  so-called  teachers  make  any  study  of  educational  literature?  How 
many  school  committees  insist  on  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  the  science  of 
education  as  a  requisite  of  a  good  teacher?  A  fair  answer  to  any  one  of  these 
questions  would  alarm  all  reflecting  people.  Recently,  in  a  neighboring  state,  a 
large  number  of  teachers  were  officially  asked  what  books  on  education  they  had 
read.  A  considerable  portion  of  ttie  whole  number  admitted  that  they  had  never 
read  a  single  book  on  subjects  connected  with  their  profession.  What  would  be 
thought  of  a  lawyer  or  preacher  who  should  make  the  same  admission? 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  supplies  teachers 
for  schools  and  families  without  charge.  Well-qualified  teachers  desiring  poai- 
iion<)  should  send  postal  for  application-form  and  t^timonials. 

Address  L.  B.  LANDIS,  Manager, 

Mention  this  Journal.  Allentown  City,  Pa. 
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THE   WAVELET: 

An  abridgement  of  the 

Song  Wave, 

A  COLLECTION  OF  CHOICE  MUSIC,  WITH  ELEMENTARY 

INSTRUCTION. 

For  the  School-room,  Institute  Hall  and  Home  Circle. 


Owing  to  an  urgent  demand  for  a  Song-Book  containing  only 
such  music  as  could  be  easily  mastered  by  those  not  proficent  in 
the  art,  and  for  a  book  whose  moderate  cost  would  bring  it  within 
the  reach  of  all,  together  with  the  numerous  hearty  commendations 
ior  the  Song  Wave  which  have  been  received,  the  publishers  have 
been  induced  to  issue  an  abridged  edition  of  the  original  work, 
containing  about  one  hundred  pages,  which  embrace  all  the  simpler 
and  more  popular  pieces  for  ordinary  use. 

Introductory  price,  32  Cbnts,  liberal  discounts  to  schools  pur- 
chasing in  quantities.  A  sample  copy  for  examination  will  be  for- 
warded, post-paid,  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer,  on  receipt  of 
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COL.  P.  W.  PARKER  IN  THE  WEST. 

According  to  a  pre-arranged  plan,  the  writer  of  this  article  in 
the  company  of  the  superintendent  and  the  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  of  Wisconsin,  Messrs.  Oraham  and 
Chandler,  recently  visited  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  located 
near  Chicago.  This  school  has  been  organized  for  some  time,  and 
I  believe  is  supported  by  direct  taxation  upon  the  whole  of  Cook 
county,  including  the  city  of  Chicago. 

After  the  death  of  the  former  piincipal,  Prof.  Wentworth,  the 
directors  of  the  school  engaged  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  for  three  years, 
at  an  annual  salary  of  $5,000.  In  January  last  he  began  his 
work.  This  is  the  man  known  as  the  '^  Quincy ''  Parker;  he 
labored  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  for  about  five  years,  where  his  schools 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  From  Quincy,  he  was  called 
to  a  supervisorship  at  Boston;  from  Boston,  he  comes  to  Illinois. 

The  above  details  are  given,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  body 
of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  who  follow  each  educational  move- 
ment; but  for  the  few  who  have  not  the  time,  or  the  inclination, 
or  the  facilities  for  doing  so. 

Col.  Parker  has  arrived;  it  is  his  avowed  purpose  to  stay.  His 
ambition  is  to  build  up  a  great  normal  college  for  America,  par- 
ticularly for  the  northwest.  If  he  be  an  educational  charlatan,  the 
&ci  should  be  made  known;  if  he  be  an  educational  reformer,  and 
shall  receive  the  support  to  which  such  a  one  is  justly  entitled, 
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Wisconsin  must  be  profoundly  impressed  by  his  proximity  to  her 
borders. 

As  the  years  go  by,  it  becomes  more  certain  that  our  country's 
hope  lies  in  the  education  of  the  whole  people;  this  has  long  been 
a  part  of  political  and  of  educational  creeds;  but  it  is  a  thought 
which  has  not  been  assimilated;  it  has  lain  dormant;  or  at  best  it 
has  affected  but  a  few. 

There  are  signs  of  an  approaching  spring-time  for  this  thought; 
not  many  generations  hence,  its  boughs  may  over-arch,  its  leaves 
may  overshadow  the  whole  land. 

But  what  shall  be  this  education  of  which  so  much  is  to  be  ex- 
pected; shall  it  be  humanistic,  realistic,  naturalistic?  Shall  it  be 
as  in  the  past,  as  now,  or  must  there  be  further  modifications? 

Signs  of  unrest  are  everywhere  seen.  Teachers  are  dissatisfied 
with  present  results;  so  are  the  people.  Some  are  in  favor  of  re- 
action, of  eliminating  the  idea  of  grading  from  the  school,  of  abol- 
ishing even  the  class,  and  resting  content  with  the  individual  as  the 
unit.  Others  are  proposing  to  extend  the  graded  system  to  the 
country  school  and  thus  indefinitely  enlarge  the  scope  of  its 
influence. 

Concrete  teaching,  the  kindergarten',  industrial  education,  char- 
acter culture,  and  many  other  subjects  are  demanding  and  receiv- 
ing attention  as  never  before. 

Everything  points  toward  a  remodeling  of  the  public  school; 
who  can  prophesy  what  its  next  form  shall  be? 

Entertaining  such  thoughts  as  these,  we  started  for  Chicago  to 
see  what  is  Col.  Parker's  solution  of  present  difficulties. 

The  reader  of  this  article  will  undoubtedly  see  the  propriety  of 
my  making  the  remainder  of  it  mainly  descriptive.  It  will  not 
answer  to  pass  a  final  verdict  upon  a  system  which  has  been 
adopted  in  a  school  but  a  few  months,  especially  where  the  former 
&culty  has  remained  nearly  unchanged.  Besides,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  coolly  weigh  and  properly  estimate  the  value  of  an  idea 
independent  of  its  associations  —  particularly  when,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, that  idea  is  advocated  and  applied  by  one  possessed  of  vig- 
orous personality.  At  Chicago,  having  taken  the  8: 40  A.  M.  train 
on  the  Rock  Island  B.  Road,  a  short  ride  brought  us  to  Normal- 
ville.    We  noticed  students  on  board  the  train  before  starting,  and 
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others  flocked  in  at  each  station  out.  We  learned  tliat  a  consider- 
able number  live  in  the  city,  going  out  each  day  and  back  each 
night.  Most  all  of  them  are  girls;' but  few  young  men  are  con- 
nected with  the  school.  Nearly  all  the  students  seemed  quite 
young.  We  found  the  school  but  a  few  steps  from  the  station. 
There  are  twenty  acres  in  the  grounds  which  are  quite  flat  and 
naked  except  an  occasional  clump  of  scrub  trees  which,  apparently, 
are  wholly  responsible  for  their  own  growth.  To  a  Wisconsin 
man,  their  forlorn  appearance  might  easily  suggest  the  remark 
abotit  that  animal  said  to  possess  neither  pride  of  ancestry  nor 
hope  of  posterity. 

In  the  midst  of  one  of  these  clumps,  we  found  a  man  industri- 
ously, and  I  must  say  successfully,  swinging  an  axe,  chopping  off  a 
tree  near  the  ground.  We  hailed  him,  and  found  he  was  CoL 
Parker.  We  told  him  we  were  badgers  come  down  to  learn  the 
latest  Boston  style;  he  suggested  we  must  rather  have  come  to  spy 
out  the  leanness  of  the  land,  and  conducted  us  to  the  school  build- 
ing. Parker  is  about  5  feet  10  inches  high,  nearly  as  wide,  need  I 
add  heavily  built?  is  of  indefinite  age,  anywhere  from  40  to  50^ 
has  a  well-shaped  head  of  good  size,  pretty  bald  and  rather  gray. 
His  eyes  are  small  but  keen,  his  face  ruddy,  closely  shaven  except 
with  a  mustache.  He  dresses  plainly,  is  easy  in  his  manners,  with 
a  strong  flavor  of  humor  and  cordiality.  He  is  the  farthest  remove 
from  the  typical  Bostonian,  except  possibly  in  an  occasional  glim- 
mer of  self-consciousness. 

The  school-house  is  of  red  brick,  cheaply  built,  and  poorly  fur- 
nished. There  is  a  dormitory  of  like  description  on  the  grounds. 
Either  starvation  prices  were  paid  for  these  buildings,  or  the  public 
was  sheared  uncomfortably  close. 

The  school  is  organized  on  the  same  plan  as  most  of  the  schools 
of  like  character;  a  model  school  with  a  course  of  study  extending 
over  eight  years,  including  primary  and  grammar  work,  and  a  nor- 
mal department  with  a  course  running  four  years. 

The  model  school  numbers  about  200,  and  the  normal  179.  Con- 
sidering the  size  of  the  school,  the  faculty  is  small. 

At  9:45  A.  M.,  were  held  the  opening  exercises;  we  understand 
attendance  upon  these  is  optional  on  the  part  of  students,  although 
the  seats  seemed  well  filled.    The  exercises  were  quite  simple  in 
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character,  consisting  of  a  verse  read  from  the  bible,  a  song,  the 
Lord^s  prayer  repeated  by  all  present,  a  few  sentiments  given  by 
the  students,  also  a  touch  of  the  current  news. 

At  10  A.  M.,  the  regular  work  began,  and  lasted,  with  a  short 
nooning  and  the  ordinary  recess  until  well  into  the  afternoon. 

The  first  thing  noticeable  was  a  brief  exercise  in  penmanship 
conducted  by  Col.  Parker.  He  is  making  an  effort  to  teach  the 
normal  school  students  a  good  position  and  movement.  The 
piano  was  played  to  govern  the  time,  while  he  walked  among  the 
young  people  now  overseeing  and  directing  all,  now  conferr- 
ing with  one.  I  should  say  the  whole  exercise  did  not  consume 
more  than  five  minutes,  and  it  was  one  of  the  best  things  that  I 
saw  about  the  school.  Mr.  Parker  is  by  no  means  an  expert  in 
writing  so  far  as  as  his  own  hand  is  concerned,  and  thus  teachers 
who  are  poor  penmen  need  not  despair. 

Next  came  class  work  for  the  school  in  the  various  lines. 

The  highest  class  in  the  normal  department,  which  graduates 
next  June  (1883),  does  only  professional  work;  and  in  this  class  we 
took  the  most  interest,  as  it  is  directly  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Parker. 

It  was  sent  to  teach  reading  and  arithmetic  in  the  model  school, 
the  instruction  in  each  branch  lasting  about  30  minutes. 

The  children  were  distributed  into  groups  of  from  2  to  5;  each 
group  was  assigned  to  a  senior  to  teach  and  another  senior  to  act 
as  critic  upon  the  teaching,  and  Col.  Parker  was  omnipresent  super- 
intending all. 

The  groups  just  beginning  to  read  were  taught  at  first  not  print, 
iMit  script  in  simple  sentences  put  upon  the  black-board.  Images 
of  familiar  objects,  such  as  cats,  dogs,  etc.,  were  used,  the  children 
made  sentences  about  them,  as  to  shape,  size,  color,  and  position; 
these  sentences  were  written  by  the  teacher  and  the  children  read 
them  in  the  same  tone  of  voice  as  when  they  had  spoken  them. 
It  may  be  asked  how  does  this  differ  from  the  teaching  of  reading 
in  any  good  primary  school?    I  should  say  in  these  respects: 

1st.  The  few  in  a  class.  2ud.  The  naturalness  of  expression. 
3rd.  The  teaching  of  script  before  print.  I  do  not  advocate  the 
last,  I  merely  mention  it. 

The  work  in  arithmetic  was  noticeable  chiefly  on  account  of 
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the  great  pains  taken  in  the  use  of  the  concrete.  The  groups  of 
children  seated  at  small  tables  with  objects  of  various  kinds  for 
numerical  operations,  or  standing  at  the  black-board  representing 
their  problems  by  lines,  squares,  etc.,  could  not  but  impress  the 
candid  visitor  with  the  thought,  if  this  method  were  followed  out 
in  our  graded  schools,  we  should  not  have  the  present  lamentable 
exhibition  of  pupils^  ignorance  in  the  fundamental  operations  of 
arithmetic.    Here,  truly,  was  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 

I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  no  concrete  and  applied  arithmethie 
is  taught  elsewhere;  that  would  not  be  true.  But,  in  many  places, 
none  is  taught;  and  in  many  othei*s  only  a  modicum. 

Col.  Parker's  views  about  the  size  of  classes  seem  to  me  philo- 
sophical.   He  argues  thus: 

Of  all  the  children  doing  primary  work,  those  who  have  just 
entered  school  need  the  greatest  share  of  personal  attention.  They 
are  passing  through  a  period  of  transition;  they  have  little  stock 
in  trade,  and  a  good  start  for  them  can  only  be  secured,  humanly 
speaking,  by  great  painstaking  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Every 
good  kindergartener  works  upon  this  basis,  and  would  consent  to 
no  other.  Later  on  in  school-life  these  groups  can  be  enlarged, 
these  circles  of  influence  extended. 

How  Mr.  Parker  will  applj'^  this  idea  to  the  public  schools,  I  do 
not  know,  and  possibly  he  does  not.  I  presume  he  is  hardly  ready 
to  advocate  the  Lancasterian  system  of  pupil-teachers. 

But  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  emphasizing  the  urgent  need  for 
smaller  primary  schools.  Why,  just  look  at  it!  Our  younger  chil- 
dren in  the  cities  are  made  to  suffer  in  two  directions: 

1st.  Many  of  the  best  and  most*  experienced  lady  teaeherf^  are 
made  principals,  or  sub-principals,  on  account  of  their  governing 
capacity,  and  the  little  ones  are  turned  over  to  be  taught  by  girls 
in  their  teens. 

2nd.  Not  a  few  ward  schools,  ambitious  to  do  high  school  work, 
haveloverflowing  primary  departments  on  account  of  their  expanded 
curriculum.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  children  are  herded  to- 
gether—  not  taught;  they  are  rudely  neglected,  not  tenderly  cared 
for. 

The  supreme  folly  of  this  course  becomes  apparent  to  every  one 
who  studies  statistics  and  sees  what  number  of  children  can  remain 
in  school  but  a  few  months  or  a  few  years  at  best. 
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At  eleven  o^clock,  or  thereabouts,  the  senior  class  reconvened  in 
the  Assembly  room  for  an  exercise  in  criticism  of  each  other^s 
methods  in  the  teaching  of  the  morning.  Mr.  Parker  presided. 
This  lasted  for  about  an  hour,  and  great  interest  was  manifested 
throughout  by  every  member  of  the  class. 

The  utmost  freedom  and  good  nature  prevailed;  but  there  was 
not  apparent  the  slightest  indication  of  a  desire  to  trifle.  All 
seemed  in  dead  earnest. 

Mr.  Parker  spent  an  hour  in  the  afternoon  with  this  same  class 
upon  language  as  applied  to  primary  teaching. 

The  ideas  he  suggested  are  much  the  same  as  those  advocated  by 
Mr.  0.  T.  Bright,  of  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  N.  L.  Knox,  of  Boston,  in 
their  respective  books. 

He  puts  great  stress  upon  thought  as  the  substratum  of  lan- 
guage, and  makes  the  exercises  in  language  powerful  aids  to  culti- 
vate perception,  memory,  and  imagination  in  the  child. 

In  teaching  this  branch,  he  seemed  to  possess  almost  unlimited 
resources  as  to  detail;  he  has  evidently  at  some  time  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  method. 

We  did  not  understand  the  senior  class  to  be  using  a  text-book 
upon  any  subject  at  present;  but  it  is  expected  that  Payne^s  Sci- 
ence and  Art  of  Education  will  be  used  ere  long,  as  a  guide  to  pro- 
fessional work. 

So  much  has  been  written  upon  Parker^s  system  of  geographical 
moldiug,  that  a  passing  glimpse  must  answer  here. 

This  work  is  in  the  hands  of  an  expert,  Mr.  Frye,  recently  from 
the  east.  The  normal  students. are  by  him  taught  the  process.  He 
is  master  of  his  subject;  not  only  so  far  as  molding  is  concerned, 
but  geography  at  large.  He  is  a  careful  student  of  the  greatest  of 
geographical  writers,  and  speaks  of  Humboldt  and  Bitter  with  the 
most  ardent  affection. 

He  confines  molding  to  the  continents,  greatly  exaggerates  ele- 
vations, and  emphasizes  outline  in  regard  to  locality,  coast  line  and 
altitude  as  the  fundamental  basis  of  life. 

To  a  novice,  this  shaping  the  grand  divisions  of  the  earth  out  of 
damp  molding  sand  seems  to  be  an  operation  easily  acquired.  Pos* 
sibly  Mr.  Frye  would  not  concur  in  this  view;  it  could  h  ardly  be 
expected  that  he  should. 
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Col.  Parker  is  a  firm  belieyer  in  industrial  education;  but  insists 
it  must  be  inexpensive  to  be  generally  practicable. 

He  has  fitted  up  a  work  shop  in  the  building  for  the  use  of  boys 
and  girls;  and  there  they  make  the  apparatus  needed  for  primary 
teaching,  and  for  the  study  of  the  sciences.  Of  course,  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  shop  are  not  so  elegant  as  the  expensive  "  nickel- 
plate^^  palmed  off  at  enormous  figures  upon  unsuspecting  school 
boards  by  some  oily-tongued  agent.  But  the  hand  is  educated,  and 
concrete  teaching  in  the  fullest  sense  made  possible.  The  idea  is 
most  certainly  worthy  of  careful  consideration 

The  directors  of  the  school  have  appropriated  for  teachers'  sala- 
ries for  the  ensuing  year  $16,000,  and  I  believe  the  composition  of 
the  next  faculty  and  the  salaries  within  those  limits  are  to  be  con- 
trolled by  Mr,  Parker.  Thus  is  opened  for  him  a  wide  door  of 
opportunity.  His  expectations  are  great;  the  future  will  record 
the  story  of  his  fate.   May  it  be  to  his  credit  and  the  general  good. 

Such  is  the  wish  of  the  subscriber. 

Samuel  Shaw. 
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BY  SUPT.  ALBEKT  SALISBUBY. 

In  January  I  was  visiting  schools  in  the  southwest.  From  Aus- 
tin, Texas  I  passed  up  through  the  Indian  Territory,  stopping  off 
at  Muskogee  and  again  at  Yinita  to  investigate  the  educational 
prospects  of  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees.  Thence  I  went  on  to  St. 
Louis  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  organization  and  work  of  the 
St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School.  The  subject  of  industrial  edu- 
cation for  the  Freedmen  is  being  discussed  in  various  quarters,  and 
I  wished  to  get  some  clearer  ideas  with  regard  to  its  practicability. 
Hence  my  visit  to  this  school. 

It  is  not  a  southern  school.  St.  Louis  is  hardly  to  be  counted  a 
southern  city;  and  this  school  takes  its  being  and  shape  from  the 
Yankee  brain  of  its  director,  Prof.  Calvin  Woodward.  Calling  on 
him  and  statiug  my  purpose,  I  was  cordially  welcomed.  Prof.  W. 
gave  up  the  forenoon  to  me,  showing  me  the  various  departments 
and  explaining  the  theory  of  the  school.  la  the  afternoon  he 
*^  turned  me  loose,^*  giving  me  full  freedom  to  look  into  everything, 
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to  stop  any  work,  to  ask  any  questions  I  pleased  of  pnpils  or  io- 
instructors,  in  short,  to  get  at  the  inside  of  Hiings  in  my  own  way. 

o-.-i opportunity  was,  of  course,  not  neglected;  thongli  it  was 

le  darkest,  chilliest,  sloppiest,  most  dismal  of  St.  Loais 
»y8. 

lis,  in  a  few  words,  is  what  7  learned.  The  St.  Louis  Mo- 
ling School  is  a  part  of  Washington  University.  It  is  a 
school,  or  high  school,  of  a  peculiar  type.  It  has  a  course 
three  years  in  length,  and  comprising  all  the  studies  neces- 
daiission  to  the  Scientific  Course  of  the  best  colleges,  with 
[  Industrial  Course.  Washington  University  has  another 
reparatory  to  its  Classical  Courses;  this  is  preparatory  to 
technic  School.  No  pupils  are  admitted  under  fourteen 
age.  Tuition  fees  are  sisty  dollars  a  year,  though  this  by 
!  covers  the  whole  cost  of  the  facilities  furnished, 
mpil  has  three  daily  recitations  in  the  literary  department, 
itics,  history, language,  etc.  He  has  a  full  hour's  work  in 
each  day  of  the  three  years,  and  two  hours'  work  in  the 
he  industrial  training  of  the  first  year  is  in  carpentry  and 
'ning.  First  come  sawing  exercises  with  cross-cut  saw 
aw.  Joining,  turning  and  wood-carving  follow  in  order, 
nd  year  finds  the  pupil  in  the  blacksmith  shop.  Here  he 
ith  hammering  exercises  on  bars  of  lead,  which,  except  in 
er  of  welding,  works  much  the  same  as  hot  iron  and  savea 
and  waste  of  heating.  They  are  trained  to  hammer  out 
edges,  square  and  round  points,  smooth  faces  and  anglee, 
get  the  muscular  training  and  touch  needed.  There  are 
brges  in  the  shop,  and  in  due  time  the  keeping  of  the  fire, 
igement  of  iron,  welding,  etc.,  come  on.  The  first  task  at 
!  is  to  make  a  pair  of  blacksmith's  tongs,  or  rather  half 
The  third  year's  work  is  in  the  machine  shop,  where  is  an 
e  outnt  of  lathes  and  other  machinery  for  metal-working, 
alar  exercise  here  is  the  making  of  small  steam  engines, 
in  process  of  construction  while  I  was  there.  The  work 
nted,  the  various  parts  being  given  out  to  different  persons. 
r  must  then  draw  and  submit  accurate  plans.  This  is  a 
eature  of  the  instruction  throughout  the  course;  no  work 
or  metal  can  be  undertaken  without  first  drawing  th« 
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proper  plans  on  paper.  As  I  mingled  with  tlie  boys  and  questioned 
them  about  their  purposes,  preferences,  etc.,  I  found  that  the  most 
fascinating  part  of  the  work  to  most  of  them  was  wood-turning. 
The  skill  required,  both  of  hand  and  eye,  in  handling  the  gauge 
seemed  to  yield  a  pleasure  like  that  felt  in  managing  a  spirited 
team  of  horses. 

Most  of  the  pupils  hare  no  definite  aim  in  life  as  yet.  Getting 
ready  for  whateTer  may  offer,  is  the  general  thought;  though  a  few 
are  looking  forward  to  a  course  of  ciTil-engineering  in  the  Polytech- 
nic School. 

When  asked  if  they  did  not  find  it  hard  to  prepare  three  lessons 
a  day  besides  the  three  of  drawing  and  shop  work,  they  affirmed 
they  got  their  lessons  as  well  and  easily  as  if  they  had  no  shop- 
work.  *'  When  it  is  time  to  come  to  the  shop,  we  are  glad  to  come; 
and  when  it  is  time  to  go  to  the  school-room,  we  are  quite  ready  to 
go,"  was  the  testimony.  "  We  like  it  the  best  of  any  school  we 
ever  attended."  In  talking  with  Prof.  Woodward,  I  said,  "  These 
boys  do  not  purpose  to  become  mechanics."  "  They  do  not  now 
so  purpose,"  he  said,  "  but  many  of  them  will  become  such.  Hav- 
ing failed  at  something  else,  they  will  take  up  mechanical  work 
and  succeed."  Prof.  W.  claims  much  for  the  moral  result  of  such 
education.  Indeed,  he  lays  very  great  stress  upon  that  phase  of  it, 
saying  that  by  this  sort  of  schooling  all  their  activities  are  profit- 
ably directed  and  their  minds  are  so  engaged  and  interested  that 
they  find  their  recreation  in  their  work  and  in  th&  various  home 

a 

enterprises  that  grow  out  of  it,  and  thus  they  lose  all  inclination 
for  places  of  idle  resort  and  dissipation.  He  quotes  also  the  testi- 
mony of  fathers  as  to  the  changes  that  have  been  wrought  in  their 
boys. 

To  my  mind,  the  most  rigorous  work  done  in  the  whole  institu- 
tion is  that  in  drawing,  which  reaches  from  the  simplest  free-hand 
work  up  to  the  most  complex  and  accurate  work  of  the  architect 
and  the  civil  engineer.   .1  was  greatly  interested  in  the  drawings 
that  I  saw  under  way;  but  they  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Prof.  W.  waxes  earnest  over  the  teaching  of  industrial  drawing, 
saying  that  it  can  be  taught  anywhere,  and  should  be  taught  every- 
where.   More  I  might  write  did  the  time  suffice.    I  came  away 
wishing  such  a  school  as  that  for  my  own  boy;  but  it  costs  a  mint 
of  money  to  run  it. 
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STUDY  OF  PEDAGOGICS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MICHIGAN. 


I  purpose  of  tliis  paper  il  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  study 
iagogics  ia  the  UDiversity  of  Michigan.  It  is  now  nearly 
^eara  since  this  course  of  instruction  was  begun,  and  I  leA 
nted  in  thinking  that  this  account  may  have  some  value  as  a 
ibation  to  current  educational  history.  The  making  of  eda- 
3al  science  a  distinct  branch  of  university  instruction  was  at 
an  interesting  experiment,  and  the  educational  public  cannot 
liferent  to  the  results  as  they  appear  within  even  this  short 
■al. 

I  chair  of  "  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching  "  was  estab- 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  of  Hegents,  June  29, 
This  subject  had  long  before  received  the  careful  considera- 
jf  President  Angel),  and  had  been  commended  to  the  atten- 
of  the  Kegents  in  his  annual  reports.  Before  asking  the 
nts  to  take  formal  action  in  the  matter,  the  president  submit- 
!ie  plan  to  the  faculty  in  the  Department  of  Literature,  Sci- 

and  the  Arts,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  it  was  commended  to 
oard  of  Regents. 

is  action  of  tbe  president,  faculty,  and  regents  was  based  on  a 
of  facts  of  long  standing.  The  University  of  Michigan,  as 
lighest  educational  institution  in  the  State,  and  as  the  bead  of 
ducational  system,  had  for  years  been  supplying  the  higher 
ions  in  the  public-school  service  with  teachers..  As  a  mle 
I  teachers  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  important  positions 
no  conscious  preparation;  and  ib  was  conceired  a  duty  owing 
B  State  to  furnish  prospective  teachers  with  an  opportunity  to 

at  least  the  theory  of  teaching  and  of  school  management 
state  of  facts  becomes  more  significant  when  it  is  recollected, 
lat  the  principal  high  schools  of  tbe  State  are  preparatory 
lis  to  the  University;  (2)  that  these  schools  naturally  look  to 
Jniveraity  for  their  principals  and  assistant  teachers;  and  (3) 
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that  these  secondary  schools  educate  large  uambers  of  teachers  for 
the  common  schools.  It  seemed,  then,  that  the  teaching-service 
of  the  State  might  be  usefully  affected  by  making  the  science  and 
the  art  of  teaching  a  regular  branch  of  instruction  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 

It  should  be  stated,  at  the  outset,  that  there  is  no  "  normal  de- 
partment^^ in  the  University  of  Michigan.  There  are  merely 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching,  just 
as  there  are  in  science  and  in  mathematics,  save  that  while  the  for- 
mer are  wholly  elective,  some  of  the  latter  are  required;  but,  in 
both  cases,  the  courses  count  toward  a  degree.  What  is  called  a 
^^  Teacher's  Diploma"  is  given  under  the  following  requirements: 
(1)  The  pupil.must  have  taken  at  least  the  bachelor^s  degree;  (2) 
must  have  taken  a  teacher's  course  in  Latin,  Greek,  or  in  some 
other  subject;  and  (3)  must  have  taken  at  least  one  of  the  longer 
courses  in  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching.  But  this  diploma 
has  no  legal  value  whatever.  It  merely  certifies  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  certain  work.  It  exempts  from  no  examination.  There 
has  never  been  a  thought  of  interfering,  in  the  least  degree,  with 
the  work  of  the  State  Normal  School.  From  the  very  nature  of 
things,  the  Normal  School  and  the  University  cannot  be  competi- 
tors in  a  way  that  will  noticeably  affect  either  institution.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  any  pupil  will  apply  for 
admission  to  the  University  for  the  sole  purpose  of  studying  ped- 
agogics. At  best  this  would  occupy  only  one-half  his  time.  If  he 
enters  at  all,  he  will  almost  inevitably  pursue  courses  that  are  not 
offered  by  the  Normal  School,  which,  in  its  academic  work,  is 
merely  a  school  of  secondary  instruction.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  has  not  been  the  slightest  effect  injurious  to  the  Normal 
School  through  the  introduction  of  courses  in  pedagogics  into  the 
University.  The  present  year  of  the  Normal  School  is  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  in  its  entire  history.  At  their  best  these  two 
schools  can  do  but  a  fraction  of  the  service  the  State  requires  in 
the  education  of  teachers.  A  part  of  this  work  would  not  be  done 
at  all  if  not  done  by  the  University,  not  even  if  there  were  three 
normal  schools,  as  there  should  be  if  the  teaching  force  of  the 
State  is  to  be  even  moderately  recruited.  It  might  be  reasonably 
expected  that  if  the  professional  education  of  teachers  should  re- 
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ceiye  a  larger  share  of  public  attention  through  the  introduction 
of  this  subject  into  the  University,  the  general  effect  must  be  fa- 
vorable to  the  Normal  School. 
The  unanimity  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  chair,  and 

I  the  absolute  freedom  I  have  had  to  develop  my  plans,  are  circum- 

stances that  have  been  singularly  favorable  to  the  experiment  that 
has  been  in  progress;  so  that,  in  case  of  final  success,  the  credit 
will  be  only  partially  due  to  me,  while  for  any  degree  of  failure 
that  may  result,  I  may  justly  be  held  responsible.  It  was  foreseen 
'  that  one  obstacle  lying  in  the  way  of  success  was  the  probable 

doubt  in  the  student  community  whether  there  was  anything  to 
be  said  on  so  trite  a  subject  that  was  worth  learning.  It  seemed 
probable  that  the  current  notion  was  to  the  effect  that  the  instrac- 

/    '  tion  would  consist  either  in  dreary  platitudes  about  the  best  ways 

of  teaching  spelling  and  fractions,  or  in  airy  theories  that  would 
admit  of  no  useful  applications.  It  seemed  to  be  a  question  of  the 
mean.  Gould  the  instruction  earn  the  respectful  attention  of  the 
better  class  of  students?  Could  the  conviction  be  created  that 
there  was  a  field  of  study  offered  that  would  repay  cultivation.^ 
'  This  was  my  interpretation  of  current  opinion,  and  the  mode  in 

which  the  problem  was  presented  to  my  mind;  and  these  were  my 
guides  in  determining  the  main  features  of  my  courses  of  ioslinio- 
tion. 

For  the  year  1879-80,  two  courses  of  instruction  were  offered  as 
follows:  (1)  PEAcrriOAL,  devoted  to  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  public  schools,  and  to  the  more  important  details  of  school- 
room work;  (2)  Theoretical,  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  a  body 
of  public-school  doctrine.  Each  course  occupied  two  hours  per 
week  for  a  half-year.  About  thirty  students  attended  my  first 
course  of  instruction,  and,  to  my  extreme  good  fortune,  they  wera 
singularly  in  earnest  and  considerate.  My  purpose  was  to  present 
knowledge  of  an  appreciable  value,  and,  notwithstanding  un- 
doubted mistakes  in  adapting  my  instruction  to  pupils  of  this 
grade  (I  had  spent  the  preceding  twenty-five  years  of  my  life  in 
public-school  work),  the  course  was  at  least  fairly  successful.  With 
the  opening  of  the  second  course  I  was  beset  with  two  grave  diffi- 
culties: (1)  I  had  to  make  interesting  a  body  of  knowledge  only 
very  imperfectly  formulated,  and  not  recommended  by  precedent 
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or  tradition;  and  (2)  I  had  a  surplus  of  students,  some  of  whom 
had  no  living  interest  in  the  subject,  but  had  elected  the  course  in 
anticipation  of  an  easy  credit.  The  result  was  only  partially  suc- 
cessful. Had  it  not  been  for  an  implicit  faith  in  the  existence  of  a 
body  of  educational  doctrine  that  could  be  made  interesting  if 
properly  taught  under  normal  conditions,  I  would  have  been  not  a 
little  discouraged.  But,  as  it  was,  I  resolved  to  revise  my  meth- 
ods and  to  try  again. 

For  the  year  1880-81,  both  the  above  courses  were  raised  to  four- 
hour  courses, —  that  is,  the  time  given  to  each  was  doubled. 
Scarcely  any  change  was  made  in  the  management  of  Course  1,  and 
the  result  was  quite  as  satisfactory  as  in  the  preceding  year.  In 
Course  2,  instead  of  teaching 'wholly  by  lecture,  as  I  had  done  at 
first,  I  made  Bain's  Education  as  a  Science  the  basis  of  my  instruc- 
tion. This  gave  me  several  advantages  that  at  this  stage  of  my 
work  were  essential:  (1)  There  was  a  body  of  doctrine,  formulated 
and  printed,  and  recommended  by  a  distinguished  name;  (2)  my 
teaching,  based  on  a  printed  text,  could  be  made  definite.  The 
subject  proved  to  be  difficult,  but  the  very  difficulties  inspired  my 
pupils  with  a  respect  for  the  study.  Better  than  this,  the  doctrines 
were  found  to  he  fruitful  in  their  practical  applications,  and  so 
there  emerged  a  new  spirit, —  a  taste  for  philosophizing  on  educa- 
tional questions.  I  would  do  myself  injustice  (a  thing  no  one  has 
a  moral  right  to  do)  if  I  were  to  allow  the  inference  that  none  of 
this  spirit  was  awakened  in  the  first  year  of  the  course;  but  it  fell 
far  short  of  what  I  desired  and  expected.  On  the  whole,  the  gain 
was  considerable,  and  I  began  to  feel  some  degree  of  satis&ction 
with  what  I  thought  to  be  my  real  work  in  the  University, —  that 
of  teaching  a  body  of  educational  doctrine  as  the  basis  of  a  ra- 
tional art  of  teaching. 

For  the  year  1881-82,  four  courses  were  offered,  as  follows:  An 
experience  of  two  years  had  sho¥m  that  Course  1  (practical)  in- 
cluded two  classes  of  students, —  a  larger  number  who  wished  to 
learn  the  art  of  school-room  practice,  and  a  smaller  number  who 
wished  to  make  a  preparation  for  the  supervision  of  schools.  On 
this  basis  I  made  a  division  of  Course  1  into  two  courses,  1  and  8, 
having  for  their  several  purposes  the  objects  just  described.  Course 
1  was  made  a  four-hour  course,  and  in  this  I  used  Fitches  Lectures 
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OH  Teaching;  Coarse  3  was  a  two-hour  coarse,  and  in  this  I  used 
my  School  Supervision 

Coarse  2  remained  unchanged,  but  in  connection  with  this  was 
given  a  new  two-hoar  coarse,  called  the  Teachers^  Seminary,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  discuss,  on  the  German  plan,  special 
questions  in  the  theory  and  history  of  education.  The  member- 
ship was  limited  to  twelve,  and  the  topics  discussed  last  year  were 
as  follows:  1.  "The  suppression  of  every  error  is  commonly  fol-  \ 
lowed  by  the  ascendency  of  the  contrary  one."  2.  "Corporal 
punishment  in  its  legal  and  historical  aspects."  3.  "  The  genesis 
of  knowledge  in  the  individual  must  follow  the  same  coarse  as  the 
genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  race."  4.  "  Humanism  and  realism." 
5.  "  The  first  procedure  of  the  mind  in  the  elaboration  of 
its  knowledge  is  always  analytical."  6.  "  Knowledge  and  feel-  | 
ing  ....  though  always  co-existent,  are  always  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  each  other."  7.  "Q-reek  education."  Daring 
this  year  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  my  courses  of  instruction.  Course  4  gave  me  a  cov- 
eted opportunity  to  emphasize  the  scientific  and  the  historical 
aspects  of  my  subject,  and  so  to  create  a  stronger  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  serious  study  of  education.  The  weak 
phase  of  the  study  was  the  historical.  During  the  progress  of 
Course  3,  in  1880-81, 1  had  devoted  a  small  part  of  the  time  to  an 
outline  of  educational  history,  but  this  served  only  to  show  that 
this  subject  should  be  treated  in  a  course  by  itself.  My  purpose 
on  the  start  was  ultimately  to  discuss  education  in  its  three 
phases, —  the  practical,  the  scientific,  and  the  historical;  bat  for 
this  1  needed  two  very  important  things, —  time  and  an  interest  in 
the  general  subject  that  would  support  this  more  elaborate  scheme. 
For  the  first  semester  of  this  year,  1882-83,  a  course  of  lectures  on 
^^  The  Historical  Development  of  Educational  Systems "  was  as- 
signed me  in  the  new  School  of  Political  Science.  1  was  glad  to 
accept  this  opportunity  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  historical  treat- 
ment of  my  subject.  Since  the  very  opening  of  my  courses  I  had 
been  anxious  to  cultivate  this  rich  field,  for  I  was  persuaded  that, 
next  to  the  scientific,  this  was  the  most  fruitful  phase  of  educa- 
tional  study.  The  work  of  preparing  a  special  course  of  lecturos 
was  a  large  addition  to  my  two  usual  courses  of  instruction;  bnt 
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my  class,  though  very  small,  was  very  enthusiastic,  so  the  labor 
seemed  light,  and  it  was  almost  with  regret  that  I  was  relieved  of 
it  with  the  close  of  the  semester.  When  I  began,  I  hoped  to  reach 
the  period  of  mediaeval  education;  but,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
my.  work  grew  upon  my  hands,  and  I  scarcely  completed  my  re- 
view of  Greek  education.  The  following  summary  will  indicate 
the  limited  field  that  was  traversed:  1.  Introduction  to  the  His- 
tory of  Education;  2.  The  Mental  and  Moral  Condition  of  Savage 
Races;  3.  Education  in  China;  4.  Education  among  the  Hindoos, 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Persians;  5.  Education  among  the  Jews; 
6.  Educational  Doctrines  embodied  in  the  Scriptures;  7.  Introduc- 
tion to  Greek  Education;  8-12.  Socrates:  his  general  doctrines; 
the  two  phases  of  the  Socratic Dialogues;  the  Sophists;  Summary; 
13-17.  Plato^s  Systems  of  Education,  as  contained  in  the  Republic; 
1&-21.  The  Educational  Doctrines  of  Aristotle.  For  the  next 
year  my  purpose  is  to  summarize  these  lectures,  and  then  to  com- 
plete this  period.  For  the  third  year  I  hope  to  make  a  survey  of 
medisBval  education,  and  thus  to  pass  in  review  the  modern  period. 
The  experience  of  the  semester  just  closed  has  more  than  fulfilled 
my  anticipations  of  the  value  of  this  phase  of  the  studj,  and  I  am 
encouraged  to  carry  forward  this  work  to  the  full  measure  of  my 
resources. 

No  changes  were  made  in  Courses  1  and  3  for  the  last  semester. 
Courses  2  and  4  are  now  in  progress.  For  Bain^s  Education  as  a 
Science^  1  have  substituted  '^  Outlines  of  Educational  Doctrine.^' 
In  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  I  have  two  sections,  and  the  work  is 
conducted,  in  the  main,  on  the  plan  of  last  year.  In  connection 
with  Courses  1  and  2  there  is  assigned  work  in  educational  read- 
ing. Pupils  are  assigned  special  topics  that  are  to  be  read  in  the 
General  Library,  and  one  exercise  each  week  consists  in  an  oral 
reproduction  of  the  substance  of  these  topics.  By  this  means  pu- 
pils form  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  educational  literature, 
and,  through  the  summaries  given  in  the  class,  a  considerable 
amount  of  valuable  matter  is  made  common.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  the  courses  in  this  department  of  study  are  purely 
elective.  For  at  least  the  last  two  years,  they  have  been  elected 
only  by  students  who  purpose  to  teach,  or  by  those  who  desire  to 
study  educati<m  as  a  branch  of  knowledge.    nn4er  these  circum- 
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stances,  the  number  of  students  who  elect  this  work  is  probably 
some  indication  of  the  interest  that  is  taken  in  this  new  depart- 
ment  of  nniversity  study.  For  each  of  the  years  1879-80, 1880-^1, 
the  number  of  students  was  71;  for  the  year  1881-82,  it  was  51; 
and  for  this  year,  so  far,. it  is  71.  A  circumstance  very  favorable 
to  my  purpose  is  the  fact  that  the  greater  number  of  my  students 
are  irom  the  higher  classes.  Thus  fully  oae-half  of  all  who  were 
graduated  from  the  Literary  Department  during  the  three  years 
1880-82  had  taken  one  or  more  courses  of  instruction.  The  pro- 
portion of  such  students  for  this  yetqr  promises  to  be  somewhat 
larger.  As  between  men  and  women,  the  aggregates  for  the  last 
four  years  are  as  follows:  Men,  174;  women,  90.  A  hopeful  fear 
ture  of  this  experiment  is  the  growing  tendency  to  make  the  study 
of  education  more  intensive.  Instead  of  making  a  study  of  only 
one  phase  of  the  subject,  there  is  a  growing  disposition  to  learn 
whatever  of  it  is  taught. 

There  is  a  difference  between  university  instruction  in  peda- 
gogics, and  the  professional  instruction  given  in  normal  schools 
that  is  too  important  to  be  overlooked.  The  experimental  school 
is  thought  to  be  an  essential  feature  of  the  ordinary  normal 
course;  but  in  my  situation  I  cannot  employ  this  expedient.  My 
reliance  is  upon  doctrines  and  principles  that  my  pupils  have  com- 
prehended with  some  degree  of  clearness.  I  teach  a  science  ex- 
plicitly; an  art,  only  implicitly.  Furnished  with  principles,  will 
my  pupils,  on  the  occasion  of  experience,  be  able  to  construct 
their  own  art?  My  instruction  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
fruitful  doctrines,  clearly  conceived,  will  necessarily  give  inspira- 
tion and  guidance  to  practice.  As  between  pupils  instructed  in 
this  way,  and  pupils  drilled  in  methods,  it  may  be  anticipated  that 
the  latter  will  start  more  promptly,  but  that  the  former  will  soon 
outstrip  them  in  growth,  versatility,  and  standing.  University  in- 
struction  of  teachers  falls  considerably  short  of  the  ideal;  but  it 
comes  much  nearer  this  ideal  than  the  normal  school  can  come. 
To  carry  on  a  liberal  and  a  professional  education  simultaneously 
is  a  false  method;  but  the  method  becomes  the  more  vicious,  as  the 
grade  of  instruction  becomes  lower.  For  the  present  this  depart- 
ure from  a  true  method  must  be  tolerated,  alike  in  the  univeisitj 
and  in  the  normal  school.    The  time  is  doubtless  far  distant  when 
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professional  schools  can  receive  liberally  educated  men  and  women 
and  fashion  them  into  educators.  At  present  the  nearest  approach 
we  can  make  to  this  is  to  instruct  pupils  in  the  higher  classes  in 
our  universities,  in  the  principles  of  educational  science.  This,  in 
brief,  is  the  work  I  am  attempting  to  do  in  the  University  of 
Michigan. —  N,  E.  Journal  of  Education. 


THE  TEACHER  — HIS  HABITS. 

BY  PRESIDENT  B.   C.   HEWITT,  ITJ.INOIB  STATE  NORMAL  UNITBRSITT. 

What  are  habits?  The  word  habit  comes  from  the  latin  habere^ 
to  have;  it  means  any  custom  or  act  which  by  repetition  becomes 
to  us  like  ^^  second  nature."  That  which  is  habitual  to  us  we  do 
without  thought  or  effort  or  special  intention, —  very  much  in  the 
same  way  that  we  breathe.  Habits  are  the  practices  or  customs 
that  we  have;  or,  if  we  think  of  their  power  over  us,  it  will  not  be 
far  wrong  to  say  that  they  have  us.  It  has  been  said  that  ^^  man 
is  a  bundle  of  habits;  "  at  any  rate,  a  man's  true  character  in  all 
respects  is  indicated  by  his  habits;  nor  would  it  be  wrong  to  say 
his  habits  make  him  what  he  is.  Dr.  Rosenkranz  has  well  shown 
that  we  are  not  thoroughly  educated  in  anything  till  it  has  taken 
on  the  form  of  habit, —  in  other  words,  habit  is  the/orw  which  all 
true  education  takes.  This  may  be  illustrated  in  a  great  many 
ways:  One  is  not  thoroughly  educated  in  the  multiplication  table 
if  he  has  to  stop  and  think  how  many  are  eight  times  seven;  he  is 
not  thoroughly  educated  to  write  while  he  must  think  carefully  how 
he  ought  to  form  his  letters;  he  is  not  educated  in  morality  while 
he  debates  the  question  whether  he  shall  do  right. 

The  great  value  of  habit  is  that  it  enables  us  to  do  what  ought 
to  be  done,  and  to  do  it  rapidly  and  accurately,  without  any  special 
thought  or  effort. 

Habits,  if  bad,  are  full  of  danger,  as  they  lead  us  to  do  what  our 
judgment  or  our  conscience  disapproves.  The  bad  habit  of  the 
drunkard  carries  him  onward  in  his  downward  course,  in  spite  of 
his  judgment,  his  conscience,  and  his  feeble  will. 
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BODILY   HABITS. 

A  good  test  for  all  habits  pertaining  to  the  body  is  furnished  by 
the  question,  ''Are  they  becoming?''  By  this  test,  all  vulgar 
habits,  such  as  spitting,  picking  the  nose,  awkwardness  of  gait, 
etc.,  will  be  condemned. 

DRESS. 

It  is  significant  that  dress  is  often  called  habit;  and  the  test  just 
given  for  a  habit  of  the  body  applies  here  with  much  force.  Dress 
is  intended  to  serve  three  purposes,  viz:  Decency^  comfort  and  adorn- 
ment.  Any  dress  that  is  not  both  decent  and  comfortable,  is  not 
becoming,  no  matter  how  costly  or  stylish  it  may  be.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  dress  should  be  very  expensive  in  order  to  be  be- 
coming; nor  can  teachers,  generally,  afford  very  expensive  dress. 
But  the  teacher's  dress  should  be  neat,  well-fitting,  and  neither  too 
much  nor  too  little  conformed  to  the  prevalent  mode.  In  matters 
of  dress  the  teacher  may  well  follow  the  old  couplet, 

*'  Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  cast  the  old  aside." 

The  material  should  be  good,  although  it  need  not  be  very  costly; 
but,  in  general,  very  cheap  material  is  not  really  economical;  a 
coat  that  costs  thirty  dollars,  if  it  is  worth  it,  is  likely  to  be  cheaper 
in  the  end  than  one  that  is  worth  but  fifteen  dollars,  as  it  will 
wear  much  longer,  and  will  retain  its  good  looks  until  it  is  worn 
out.  One  may  be  considered  well  dressed  when  his  appearance  is 
pleasing  to  good  taste,  and  yet  it  is  difficult,  after  leaving  him,  to 
specify  the  kind  or  cut  of  the  garments  he  wore.  Adornment  is 
one  proper  purpose  of  dress;  hence,  a  reasonable  amount  of  orna- 
ment is  well,  especially  in  a  lady's  dress,  if  only  it  be  modest,  gen- 
uine and  in  good  taste.  Sham  is  despicable  anywhere,  but  nowhere 
more  despicable  than  in  ornament,  because  nowhere  else  is  there  so 
little  excuse  for  it.  Nor  can  I  believe  one  is  thoroughly  sound 
morally,  who  will  consent  to  wear  sham  jewelry,  or  other  sham 
ornaments.  This  may  be  a  rash  assertion;  when  I  remember  how 
many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  jewelry  are  made  in  this 
country  of  which  you  can  have  "  your  choice  for  a  dollar,"—  but 
will  be  cheated  to  the  amount  of  ninety  cents,  at  least,  if  you  take 
it  —  I  must  suppose  that  I  am  pronouncing  judgment  on  a  great 
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many  people.  But  I  will  say  deliberately  that  I  would  not  employ 
a  person  to  teach  children,  if  1  knew  that  such  a  person  wore  sham 
jewelry  or  other  sham  ornaments,  knowing  them  to  be  such. 

POSITION. 

The  teacher  should  be  very  careful  not  to  suffer  himself  to  as- 
sume uncouth  or  awkward  positions,  such  as  tipping  his  chair  on 
two  legs,  thrusting  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  standing  in  a  stoop- 
ing attitude  or  with  his  legs  twisted,  or  sitting  on  desks  and  tables, 
etc.  Nor  should  he  suffer  his  pupils  to  form  such  habits.  An 
erect  position  in  standiug  or  sitting,  with  shoulders  well  thrown 
back,  is  not  only  more  becoming,  but  is  more  healthful,  as  well. 

MOVEMENT. 

All  movements  in  the  school-room  should  be  rapid,  quiet  and 
graceful.  In  the  attempt  to  move  quietly,  all  awkward  attitudes, 
like  walking  on  tiptoe,  walking  with  hands  clasped  behind,  etc., 
should  be  carefully  shunned.  If  the  teacher  or  pupil  be  not  actu- 
ally deformed,  nothing  but  care,  effort  and  perseverance  is  necessary 
to  form  correct  habits,  both  of  position  and  movement.  If  the 
teacher  finds  that  his  pupils  have  bad  habits  in  these  respects,  he 
should  set  about  correcting  them;  of  course,  this  is  not  the  main 
purpose  of  the  school,  but  it  is  too  important  to  be  neglected. 

Boys  and  girls  in  country  schools  are  likely  to  be  unreasonably 
sensitive  on  the  points  just  mentioned.  I  well  remember  that,  in 
such  a  school  which  I  attended  when  I  was  a  boy,  we  nearly  rebelled 
because  a  new  teacher  peremptorily  forbade  us  to  wear  our  hats  in 
the  school-room  at  the  noon  intermission.  We  were  not  bad  boys, 
nor  were  we  fools;  we  were  simply  raw  fellows  who  never  had  been 
taught  any  better.  Had  the  teacher  been  wise  enough,  he  might 
have  accomplished  his  purpose  without  disturbing  any  of  our 
prejudices  or  awaking  any  opposition. 

INTELLECTUAL  HABITS. 

We  shall  make  no  attempt  to  consider  all  mental  habits,  but  will 
speak  of  four  only  that  are  of  special  significance  to  the  teacher. 

CONCENTRATION. 

No  one  ever  accomplishes  much  intellectually,  unless  he  can 
command  his  mental  forces,  and  bring  them  to  a  focus  on  the  mat- 
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1  band.  This  the  good  teacher  must  be  able  to  do,  area  in  the 
t  of  distractions.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  quite  as  necessary  that 
teacher  have  the  power  of  rapidly  withdrawing  his  mental 
s  from  the  thing  in  hand,  and  quickly  centering  them  on 
ithing  else, —  without  this  power,  he  will  often  be  the  victim 
tsent-mindedness.  He  alone  who  has  control  of  his  faculties 
itb  directions  is  prepared  to  use  bia  powers  to  the  best  advant- 
It  is  said  of  the  great  Kapoleon,  that  he  conld  sit  down  in 
est  with  the  sound  of  the  cannon  in  hie  ears,  spread  out  his 
I  and  plan  the  movements  for  the  next  day.  as  coolly  as  thongli 
ras  in  the  most  perfect  solitude;  then,  when  hia  work  waa 
,  be  could  fold  his  maps,  stretch  himself  on  bis  camp  bed,  and 
leep  in  four  minutcj.  The  teacher  should  aim  at  acquiring 
lame  kind  of  power,  so  far  as  he  can  do  it. 

ACCUBAOT. 

intal  work  is  worth  little  in  any  case, —  usually  it  is  worth 
ing, —  if  it  is  not  accurate.    The  teacher  ought  to   be  in  love 

accuracy,  and  he  ought  to  inspire  that  love  in  his  papil. 
out  right "  is  wrong;  and  wrong  and  right  are  opposed  to 
other.  Let  the  teacher  train  himself,  and  train  bis  pupils,  to 
:ness  in  thought,  exactness  in  speech  or  any  other  kind  of 
JBsion,  and  exactness  of  operation.  Washington's  accuracy  in 
?ork  as  a  young  surveyor  is  often  mentioned.  Without  it, 
d  be  ever  have  become  the  exact,  methodical,  successful  man 

he  was? 

RAPIDITY, 

ben  the  mind  can  work  accurately  iti  any  field,  then  it  be- 
IS  of  the  highest  importance  to  cultivate  the  power  of  working 
ily.  This  is  a  valuable  habit,  not  only  because  more  work  can 
jne  in  a  given  time,  but  the  mind  is  likely  to  do  better  work 
1  it  is  aroused, —  when  it  works  under  pressure.  "  Keep  cool, 
be  good  advice  sometimes,  but  sometimes  it  is  better  to  warm 
0  get  all  in  a  glow.  It  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  train  himself 
ork  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  whatever  private  study  he  uoder- 
!,  as  well  aa  in  conducting  the  exercises  of  the  school.  In 
Lag  classes,  he  should  not  suffer  himself  to  waste  time  in  call- 
ivll,  in  finding  bis  place  in  the  book,  and  ia  "  getting  ready" 
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in  general.  The  recitation  should  begin  at  once,  under  a  ^^  full 
head  of  steam,"  and  should  be  kept  up  that  way  till  it  closes.  The 
greater  the  pressure,  in  respect  to  time,  brought  to  bear  on  the 
class,  the  better,  so  long  as  it  does  not  result  in  confusion.  Of 
course,  such  vigorous  work  should  be  followed  by  seasons  of  suffi- 
cient rest. 

THOROUGHNESS. 

The  word  thorough  is  the  same  as  the  word  through.  To  be 
thorough  in  a  thing,  then,  is  to  go  through  it  completely,  encount- 
ering and  mastering  every  difficulty.  Thoroughness  never  is  ac- 
complished by  dabbling  simply  with  the  surface  of  things;  it  must 
go  deep  down,  and  become  master  of  principles.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  know  all  that  can  be  known  about  a  subject  in  order  to  be 
thorough  in  it;  but  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  most  important 
things  about  it,  to  know  them  in  an  accurate  and  orderly  manner, 
and  to  know  completely  all  that  we  pretend  to  know. 

MORAL  HABITS. 

Here,  again,  we  shall  make  no  attempt  to  exhaust  the  list,  but 
will  call  attention  to  four  that  are  of  special  significance  to  the 
teacher: 

TRUTHFULKBSS. 

There  can  be  no  morality  unless  it  have  truthfulness  for  its  basis; 
hence  the  propriety  of  placing  this  as  the  first  of  moral  habits.  I 
hope  that  there  are  few  teachers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  lying 
openly  and  intentionally;  but  something  more  than  this  is  neces- 
sary to  a  character  that  is  really  truthful.  There  are  many  ways 
of  being  untruthful  besides  lying  outright.  The  teacher  who 
makes  hasty  threats  or  rash  promises,  and  then  fails  to  keep  them, 
is  untruthful.  So  is  he  who  pretends  to  a  great  love  for  his  pupils 
which  he  does  not  feel;  or  he  who  pretends  to  know  all  about  a 
subject  of  which  he  is  ignorant.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
teacher  who  has  set  exercises  prepared  to  display  when  visitors 
happen  in?  Or  of  the  one  who  "  fixes  up  "  his  exercises  for  exam- 
ination? Such  a  man  may  read  all  the  moral  lessons  on  lying  to 
his  school,  including  the  story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira;  but  what 
does  he  teach  them  about  the  subject,  except  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  lie  when  anything  is  likely  to  be  gained  by  it?    And  what  shall 
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we  say  of  the  pupil  who  borrows  work  of  his  neighbor  and  palms 
it  off  as  his  own?  Or  who  cheats  in  his  lessons,  in  other  ways? 
And  what  can  the  teacher,  guilty  of  dishonest  practices,  do  with  a 
pupil  whom  he  catches  at  these  tricks?  When  the  true  sense  of 
"  honor "  prevails  in  our  schools,  instead  of  the  miserable  false 
code  now  so  common,  the  pupils  will  feel  it  to  be  their  duty,  quite 
as  much  as  their  teacher's,  to  expose  all  such  wretched  practices, 
and  to  assist  in  bringing  the  offender  to  justice.  What  would  be 
the  moral  status  of  any  community  where  every  man  should  feel 
"  bound  in  honor "  to  shield  a  criminal  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
civil  officei-s,  instead  of  assisting  them  to  bring  him  to  justice? 
The  tricks  of  teacher  and  pupils,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  have 
in  them  the  essence  of  thievery  as  well  as  falsehood,  for  they  are 
attempts  to  get  something  for  nothing,  by  dishonest  means. 

KliTDNESS. 

It  is  the  teacher^s  duty  to  form  the  habit  of  kindness,  in  thought, 
in  look  and  in  speech.  This  iu  a  moral  habit  when  it  is  formed 
and  persisted  in  because  it  is  right, —  for  morality  is  a  due  regard 
'for  the  right  arid  the  avoidance  of  the  wrong. 

CHEERFULNESS. 

Much  the  same  thing  may  be  said  about  the  habit  of  cheerful- 
ness; it  is  a  moral  habit  when  it  is  followed  because  it  is  right. 
To  be  kind  and  cheerful  when  one  is  in  glowing  health  and  every- 
thing goes  well,  simply  because  one  feels  like  it,  is  all  right,  no 
doubt;  but  there  is  no  morality  in  that  any  more  than  there  is  in 
the  cat's  lapping  milk.  But  for  one  to  force  himself  to  be  kind  and 
cheerful  habitually,  when  circumstances  and  his  feelings  prompt 
otherwise, —  to  do  this  because  it  is  right, —  is  moral  action  of  a 
high  quality. 

JUSTICE. 

A  careful  habit  of  justice  is  essential  to  the  teacher's  success. 
The  pupils,  although  ill-dressed, —  and  even  ill-behaved, —  have 
rights  that  no  teacher  can  justly  ignore.  And  they  know  it  too; 
they  are  quick  to  feel  an  injustice,  and  the  memory  of  it  will  re- 
main for  years.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  teacher  to  do  exact  justice 
to  his  pupils;  he  must  be  sheriff,  lawyer,  jury,  judge  and  execu- 
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tioner  all  in  one,  and  that,  too,  in  a  press  of  other  matters.  It  re- 
quires a  right  purpose,  an  unbiased  judgment,  a  clear  head  and 
much  deliberation.  But  he  should  undertake  nothing  in  the  way 
of  trying  and  punishing  offences  unless  he  is  willing  to  take  the 
time  and  the  pains  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the  facts,  to 
weigh  them  carefully  and  to  do  exact  justice  to  the 'full  extent  of 
his  ability.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  a  teacher  when  his  pupils 
come  to  feel  that,  whatever  may  happen,  they  are  sure  to  get  jus* 
tice  at  his  hands.  True  justice  towards  pupils  will  have  a  sacred 
regard  for  their  feelings,  and  will  not  subject  them  to  harsh,  un- 
deserved sarcasm  and  ridicule  any  sooner  than  to  any  other  form  of 
ill-treatment. —  III.  School  Journal, 
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WHAT  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT  IN  THE  FIRST  FOUR 

YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  LIFE? 

BY  J.   R.    HAHEBR,  WAVBRLT,   ILL. 

I  have  tried  to  answer  the  first  question  —  What  is  the  work  of 
the  school?    What  should  it  do  for  a  child? 

And  now  let  us  ask  the  second  question  — How  much  of  this  can 
it  be  expected  to  do  in  the  first  four  years? 

This  is  important  Irom  the  fact  that  four  years  of  school  is  all 
that  a  great  many  of  our  children  can  receive. 

First  of  all,  I  would  say  that  the  child  can  be  taught  to  see  and 
to  hear.  The  habit  and  power  of  observation,  of  seeing  things  — 
not  only  things  in  books,  but  things  out  of  books  —  is  the  most 
useful  lesson  that  any  person  can  learn.  We  deal  so  much  with 
books  in  school,  that  we  regard  them  as  the  most  important  instru- 
ments in  education.  We  should  remember  that  books  are  second- 
ary—  nothing  in  them  is  of  value  that  does  not  exist  in  substance 
outside  of  them.  And  the  ability  to  see  the  outside  substance  is 
of  far  higher  value  than  to  know  merely  the  book-shadow.  Daily 
exercises  should  be  given  in  seeing  and  hearing,  and  a  strong  effort 
should  be  made  in  every  department  of  school  work,  by  the  use  of 
objects,  by  constant  references  to  the  things  that  are  all  around  us, 
to  keep  the  books  we  use  subordinate  to  the  things  themselves. 
So  vital  is  this  thought  that  I  think  it  would  be  profitable  to  spend 
much  more  time  on  it  than  can  be  jgiven  now. 
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But  while  all  this  is  true,  books  have  a  great  value,  and  the  sec- 
ond work  that  the  school  caa  do  in  the  first  four  years,  is  to  teacb 
the  child  to  read.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  should  be  taught  to  read 
■"  ""  *"  — tertaJD  others.  We  make  a  great  mistake  when  we 
ren  to  read  for  any  such  purpose.  He  should  be  taught 
t,  and  chiefly,  that  he  may  know  things  that  lie  beyond 
ate  observation.  Teaching  to  pronounce  words  is  not 
I  read.  In  reading,  at  any  rate  for  the  first  four  years, 
t  is  the  chief  thing  —  not  the  ez|iresaioa-  Or,  perhaps 
7,  if  the  thought  is  caught  and  mastered,  the  expression 
!ire  of  itself.  Beading  is  only  a  department  of  the  study 
;e.  It  should  be  taught  as  such.  The  language  of  eveiy- 
d  the  language  of  the  books,  should  be  one  language; 
hould  be  mode  to  see  this,  and  the  language  should  be 
lot  as  a  thing  of  itself —  but  as,  and  only  as,  a  vehicle  ^ 
Lnd  there  is  no  language  of  erery-day  life,  in  a  book  or 
bat  a  child  ought  not  to  uaderstand,  after  four  years  of 

of  number  is  a  fundamental  one  in  every  department 
Id's  business.  This  should  be  taught  in  this  period.  But 
tentP 

ould  know  what  number  is.  The  greatest  ingenuity  of 
■  will  be  taxed  to  show  him  this.  But  he  can  see  it; 
Terence  between  a  primary  teacher  and  a  mere  school 
owhere  more  plainly  seen  than  in  this  work.  Some  pupils 
1  that  3  and  three  are  6;  they  only  know  the  words, 
an  the  words  and  the  thing  itself  there  is  a  world  of 

ould  be  able  to  write  numbers,  read  them,  and  combine 
initely,accurately,  and  rapidly.  If  these  combinations  of 
ibtraction,  multiplication,  and  division —  what  are  called 
lental  operations  —  are  well  taught,  he  will  be  ready  for 
ordinary  problems  of  life,  and  he  will,  at  the  same  time, 
J,  have  learned  the  use  and  value  of  our  coins,  weights 
'es.  I  trust  the  time  will  soon  be  pest  when  a  year,  or 
ears,  will  have  to  be  spent  in  grammar  grades,  in  learn- 
ind  numbers,  a  subjeet  which  ought  to  be  well  learned 
years  of  school. 
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He  should  be  taught  to  write  and  draw.  And  here  again  let  me 
speak  against  —  what  shall  I  call  it? —  dead  teaching.  The  kind  of 
teaching  so  prevalent,  which  regards  all  subjects  as  things  to  be 
stuffed  into  a  child.  We  should  teach  thoughts,  live  thoughts, 
that  will  wake  up  the  minds  of  the  children  into  a  living,  mental 
activity.  Writing  should  not  be  taught  as  is  done,  as  a  thing  in 
itself.  Writing  and  drawing  are  one,  and  their  essence  is  the  ex- 
pression of  thought.  A  pupil  should  never  write  or  draw  except 
to  express  thought,  in  the  first  four  years  of  school.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  this  truth  is  at  last  recognized  by  our  copy-book  makers, 
and  the  new  Appleton  system  of  penmanship,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  copy-books,  suggests  that  an  interest  should  be  taken 
in  writing  as  a  language.  Spelling,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  going  the 
same  way.  It  will  not  be  long,  T  hope,  before  we  regard  all  lists 
of  words  for  spelling  as  curiosities  of  literary  gymnastic  exercises, 
and  spelling  will  be  put  in  its  proper  place  as  one  of  the  items  to 
be  considered  in  the  correct  written  expression  of  thought,  but  of 
no  more  importanc  than  capitalization  or  punctuation. 

The  child  should  be  taught  to  express  himself  orally.  He  should 
be  taught  to  talk.  In  many  schools  the  children  are  taught  to  keep 
their  months  closed.  The  work  that  I  have  indicated  will  give  the 
child  many  thoughts.  He  should  not  be  hindered  or  cramped  in 
the  expression  of  these,  but  should  be  given  time  and  opportuni^ 
to  give  utterance  to  the  spirit  within  him.  If  children  in  a  pri- 
mary class  have  nothing  to  say  on  a  subject  before  them,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  for  their  teacher.  Very  frequent  and  regular  exeiv 
cises  should  be  given,  both  in  the  oral  and  written  expression  of 
their  own  thoughts.  Not  of  some  other  person^s  thoughts — of 
their  own.  We  may  give  them  thoughts,  everything  around  them 
may  give  them  thoughts;  but  in  nothing  must  we  be  so  per- 
sistent as  in  requiring  them  to  give  us  back,  not  our  thoughts,  not 
the  thoughts  of  their  books,  but  their  own  thoughts.  It  is  slow 
work  at  first,  so  slow  that  we  often  get  tired,  and  ask  them  to  give 
us  our  own  back;  but  as  sure  as  we  do,  we  spoil  the  whole  thing. 

Here  then  is  the  work:  To  see;  to  observe  and  hear;  to  compute 
by  number;  to  write;  to  draw  and  to  talk  —  these  are  things  to  be 
taught  in  the  first  four  years  of  school,  aud  they  can  be  taught^ 
and  taught  well. 
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have  only  one  thing  to  add.  I  fancy  I  hear  some  teacher  say- 
ing, "  Why  do  you  not  say  that  we  ought  to  teach  truth,  obedience, 
honesty,  love  of  right,  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  other 
moral  subjects?  "  I  do  not  wish  to  be  second  to  any  one  in  my 
desire  to  have  those  thiugs  taught  in  a  school  and  everywhere. 
The  subjects  I  have  given,  include  the  development  of  all  the  pow- 
ers of  a  child,  and  should  always  be  taught  with  a  distinct  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  of  the  uses  to  which  the  powers, 
thus  developed,  are  to  be  applied.  Obedience,  truth,  honesty,  love 
of  right  and  all  morality,  are  inseparably  connected  with  all  the 
subjects  taught  in  a  school-room;  are  in  the  very  nature  and  con- 
stitution of  the  world  around  us.  God  has  joined  these  things  to- 
gether, and  what  God  has  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder. 
No  person  is  fit  to  teach  in  the  first  four  years  of  school,  who  does 
not  see  that  morality  is  the  very  foundation  of  every  fact,  both  in 
school  and  out  of  it. —  Illinois  School  Journal. 
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/        GRADING  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

"  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way."  It  is  frequently  said 
that  '*  the  country  schools  cannot  be  graded.'^  There  are  always 
plenty  of  persons  who  can  find  out  that  a  thing  cannot  be  done. 
Well,  in  New  Jersey,  in  Atlantic  county,  Supt.  S.  R.  Morse  held 
his  "  Fifth  Annual  Examination,"  April  4-10,  1883.  Diplomas 
were  awarded  to  all  who  attain  a  standing  of  70  or  more.  The 
way  to  grade  the  country  schools  is — to  grade  them.  Stop  talk- 
ing and  grade  them. 

In  Macon  county.  111.,  the  plan  has  been  in  operation  two  years. 
The  regularity  of  attendance  has  increased  30  per  cent,  since  1880. 
Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  schools  were  supplied  with  Webster's  Una- 
bridged Dictionary  last  year  alone.  Directors  have  extended  the 
school  year.  Demands  for  fifty  teachers  with  first-grade  certificates 
have  been  made  by  directors  who  have  formerly  hired  none  but  the 
cheapest. 

In  Hennepin  county,  Minn.,  the  management  of  the  schools  has 
been  improved  and  simplified  by  the  attempts  to  follow  a  settled 
line  of  policy,  and  the  number  of  recitations  has  been  reduced,  thus 
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enabling  the  teacher  to  do  more  effective  work  in  less  time  than 
under  the  old  regime.  The  granting  of  diplomas  has  had  a  quick- 
ening influence  over  all  grades,  and  many  laggards  have  been 
incited  to  complete  the  course. 

In  Atlantic  county,  N.  J.,  greater  advancement  has  been  made 
in  the  schools  during  the  past  year  than  in  any  previous  year. 

In  Monongalia  county,  West  Va.,  where  it  has  been  in  use  eight 
years,  and  is  still  as  popular  and  effective  as  ever,  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Thompson,  president  of  the  West  Virginia  University,  says: 

'*  It  has  produced  in  Monongalia  county,  and  is  destined  to  pro- 
duce all  over  the  state,  an  educational  revival.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  subject  so  interests  the  people  of  Monongalia  county  to-day 
as  the  education  of  their  sons  and  daughters.  They  talk  about  it 
more  than  anything  else,  and  larger  crowds  can  be  gathered  to 
witness  the  annual  examination  than  can  be  called  together  by  the 
most  eloquent  preacher  or  the  most  popular  political  orator.  We 
are  sure  that  no  better  plan  has  thus  far  been  devised  than  the  in- 
troduction into  the  public  schools  of  this  system  of  graduation." 

County  Superintendent  Brace,  of  Camden  county,  N.  J.,  says: 

In  1871 1  saw  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  a  regular  course 
of  study  for  the  schools.  In  June,  1872, 1  called  a  convention  of 
teachers  and  trustees,  which  was  very  largely  attended.  Before 
the  convention  I  laid  the  information  which  I  had  obtained  by  my 
visits  to  the  schools  during  two  years.  The  time  devoted  to  Read- 
ing in  the  different  schools  varied  from  forty-eight  minutes  to  two 
hours  and  thirty-nine  minutes;  to  Spelling,  from  eighteen  minutes 
to  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes;  to  Writing,  from  nine  to  thirty 
minutes;  to  Geography,  from  five  minutes  to  one  hour;  to  Arith- 
metic, from  thirty  minutes  to  two  hours  and  nine  minutes;  to 
Grammar,  from  no  minutes  to  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 
There  was  no  course  of  study,  no  system  in  the  work,  no  proper 
classification  of  pupils.  A  schedule  of  work  for  ungraded  and 
graded  schools  was  adopted,  so  that  a  proper  amount  of  time  might 
be  given  to  each  branch.  Much  good  was  accomplished  by  this 
plan,  under  which  our  schools  worked  for  several  years. 

In  1875  I  presented  to  both  trustees  and  teachers  a  better  sys- 
tematized course  of  study,  together  with  the  recommendation  that 
an  examination  of  all  the  scholars  be  held  in  connection  therewith, 
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and  that  those  pupils  who  should  complete  the  course  of  study  and 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  therein  should  receive  a  certificate 
or  diploma  as  a  recognition  of  the  fact. 

In  the  spring  of  1877,  the  first  regular  examination  of  the  schools 
was  held,  the  examination  in  each  jhranch  taking  place  the  same 
day  in  every  school  in  the  county,  and  the  same  set  of  questions 
being  used.  Twenty-two  pupils  passed  the  required  examination, 
and  on  June  22d,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  court  house,  when  the 
successful  candidates  received  their  diplomas,  the  first  county 
diplomas  given  in  this  county,  the  first  given  in  any  county  in  this 
state,  or  any  other  state,  I  believe.  In  the  spring  of  1878,  there 
were  eleven  graduates  from  six  districts;  i4  the  spring  of  1879, 
there  were  twenty-six  graduates  from  eight  districts,  and  last  spring, 
thirty-nine  from  twelve  districts.  During  the  four  years  eighteen 
districts  have  had  graduates.  In  most  every  district  there  is  a 
great  desire  to  have  pupils  complete  the  course,  and  obtain  a  di- 
ploma. It  gives  a  standing  to  the  school  and  to  the  teacher.  I  can 
say  that  more  and  better  work  —  double,  the  work  — is  done  in  the 
allotted  school  year,  than  was  done  in  1872,  and  for  a  much  lower 
rate  of  compensation. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Teachers^  Associa- 
tion, John  C.  MacPherson  read  a  paper  in  which  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"some  oipheeikq  at  the  oountby  school  problem." 

Four-fifths  of  the  children  in  the  schools  of  Indiana  are  enrolled 
in  the  country  schools.  Ohio  and  Michigan  have  f ,  Tennessee,  h 
and  Iowa,  -^  of  their  enrollments  in  the  country  schools;  85  per 
cent,  of  eleven  states  attend  ungraded  schools.  The  question  in 
often  asked.  Who  ever  finishes  anything  in  a  country  school? 
Pupils  are  required  to  go  over  the  same  ground  every  year.  The 
want  of  system  does  two  great  wrongs  to  the  child.  1.  He  does 
not  acquire  all  the  knowledge  intended  for  him.  2.  What  he  does 
acquire  is  not  received  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  symmetrically 
develop  the  mind,  and  therefore  it  is  not  possessed  by  him  in  the 
most  useful  form.  Irregular  attendance  and  wanb  of  sympathy  at 
home  has  done  much  to  bring  about  this  condition  of  affairs. 

The  state  laws  give  only  the  faintest  outline  of  the  work  to  be 
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done.  Grading  is  appljring  a  course  of  study  to  the  schools.  The 
per  cent,  of  increase  in  text-books  from  1876  to  1878  was,  Arith- 
metic 13,  Geography  14,  Grammar  36,  History  45,  Physiology  127. 
All  the  increase  was  of  the  adopted  books  and  in  harmony  with 
the  course  of  instruction,  and  the  result  of  the  course  of  study. 
Some  of  the  results  of  graduation  are  as  follows:  1.  There  is  an 
awakened  interest.  2.  More  pupils  are  taught  in  all  the  branches 
and  broader  work  is  done  by  individual  pupils.  3.  Attention  is 
called  early  to  subjects  which  were  heretofore  neglected.  4.  Time 
is  economized;  one  year  in  six  is  saved.  5.  There  is  more  thor- 
oughness in  scholarship,  and  more  aspiration  among  the  young 
people. 

In  the  discussion,  J;  T.  Smith,  of  New  Albany,  said  this  was  a 
question  of  great  importance.  How  many  pupils  complete  the 
course  in  the  common  schools?  Not  quite  4  per  cent.  About  30 
per  cent,  leave  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Reader  grade.  The  graduating 
of  the  country  pupils  will  be  a  vast  power  in  keeping  them  in 
school. 

W.  A.  Bell  said:  This  is  the  important  problem.  The  majority 
of  children  never  go  beyond  the  Fourth  Reader  grade.  What  are 
they  getting  in  this  and  lower  grades?  Can  they  spell?  Can  they 
read?  Can  they  express  their  thoughts?  The  step  out  as  well  as 
the  step  up  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  J.  M.  Olcott  thinks 
public  sentiment  must  be  captured.  Illiteracy  is  on  the  increase 
according  to  the  last  census.  Enthusiasm  will  capture  the  people. 
Prof.  James  G.  May  thinks  the  heart,  above  all,  must  be  looked 
after.    Is  thine  heart  right? 


■»  •  » 


THE  NEGRO  BOY. 

Our  writers  are  just  beginning  to  learn  what  a  rich  fund  of  hu- 
mor is  possessed  by  the  negro  race,  upon  which  literature  has  just 
begun  to  draw.  The  "  Uncle  Remus  "  tales,  by  Joel  Chandler  Har- 
ris, were  the  first  contributions  from  this  fund  to  the  literature  of 
humor.  In  their  way  they  are  inimitable.  The  folk-lore  of  all  na- 
tions, even  the  most  barbarous,  always  has  an  undercurrent  of  hu- 
mor, showing  that  as  soon  as  man  begins  to  emerge  from  the  sav- 
age state,  he  begins  to  find  pleasure  in  the  surprise  caused  by 
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incongruous  combination  —  this  being  the  logician's  analysis  of  the 
nature  of  humor.  But  no  folk-lore  that  we  know  of  can  compare 
with  the  Uncle  Remus  tales  in  the  extent  of  its  humorous  appreci- 
ation. Its  drollery  is  spontaneous,  abundant,  effervescent.  Like 
the  little  girFs  Jiaugh,  it  is  not  premeditated,  but  *'  it  laughs  itself," 
and  borrows  its  charm  largely  from  its  spontaneity. 

Beside  the  Uncle  Remus  tales,  sundry  writers  have  given  in  the 
Century  some  very  clever  humorous  poetry,  and  a  series  of  "Aphor- 
isms from  the  quarters "  which  are  rich  both  in  wit  and  wisdom. 
The  trouble  with  these,  as  with  the  very  well-written  sketches  ot 
the  "  Lime  Kiln  Club,"  by  the  Detroit  humorist,  is  that  the  suspi- 
cion of  spuriousness  hangs  about  them.  We  fear  that  this  wit  did 
not  come  from  the  quarters,  but  owed  its 'existence  to  the  fertile 
brain  of  the  reporter. 

No  such  suspicion  belongs  to  the  extract  which  we  make  below 
from  a  contribution  to  the  last  Atlantic,  It  is  given  by  a  clergy- 
man at  work  among  the  freedmen  of  the  south,  not  originally  for 
publication,  but  simply  to  exemplify  the  negro  boy  to  northern 
friends.  This  boy  begins  by  expressing  his  opinion  on  the  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  a  Christmas  box  sent  from  the  north. 

Last  year  looking  in  at  the  window  during  the  process  of  un- 
packing, one  boy  observed  with  much  acrimony,  "  Dat  yer's  de  tenf 
doll  dat's  come  out'  dat  one  box,  'sides  all  de  dresses  and  white  fix- 
ins;  and  all  for  no  'count  gals.  I'se  disgusted,  I  is."  And  he  sat 
down  with  his  back  to  the  window  as  if  there  were  nothing  worth 
looking  at. 

"  An'  what's  ten  dolls  'mongst  a  hundred  gals?"  said  a  sprightly 
girl,  quickly  facing  him.  "  Dey  ain't  one  on  'um  for  me,  kase  I 
ain't  had  a  good  lessing  since  I  'member.  An'  what's  you  making 
a  fuss  fur?    Boys  can't  git  it  all." 

"Git  all!"  replied  the  boy,  rising  in  wrath.  "Did  ye  see  ten 
marbles,  or  ten  pair  of  trousers,  or  ten  jackets,  or  ten  nuffin  else 
fur  boys?  Git  it  all!  We  uns  don'  'spec  for  to  git  nufiBn  whats- 
umdever,  an'  we  don't  want  your  dolls! 

"  An'  a  good  reason  why  you  can't  git  nuffin,  kase  de  folks  norf 
knows  you  is  n't  wuf  a  gift,"  said  the  girl,  no  ways  daunted  by  the 
boy's  threatening  manner.  "  An'  ef  dere  is  n't  any  boys  dere, 
wHch  I  Vinks  very  likely,  it's  kase  de  norvern  folks  has  got  more 
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sense  than  the  soavern  folks,  an^  knows  what  boys  is  too  well  V 
^ave  ^em  [a  kickin^  roun\  You  is  a  misplaced  creation  anyhow, 
boys  is;  allers  a-grumblin',  an'  a-hollerin',  an'  a-slammin'  doors, 
an'  a-fotchin'  in  dirt." 

And  this  is  how  another  boy  expresses  his  grievance  upon  the 
same  occasion: 

Not  meanin'  to  be  saucy,  nur  to  be  runnin'  any  ounecessary 
risks,  we  has  yit  sumpin  fur  to  say  about  dis  yer  matter,  bein'  as 
we  don'  see  no  jestice  in  de  way  t'ings  goes  on.  Talk  about  shoes! 
Jea'  look  at  dese,  which  is  de  only  ones  dis  miserable  worl'  has  for 
me.  See  my  big  toe  an'  his  little  brudder  a-tastin'  of  de  fros'  an' 
col'  dis  ebenin'.  Isn'fc  you  shamed  fur  to  see  dat  ar'  while  you  has 
de  bes'  de  Ian'  'fords?  An'. look  at  dis  yere  hat!  Dis  is  all  decov- 
erin'  for  my  pore  head  dat  I  is  had  for  goin'  on  five  year.  It  ain't 
got  no  top  nur  yit  no  brim.  De  col'  rains  o'  de  skeyi  comes  down 
onchecked  fur  to  gim  me  rheumatiz;  an'  when  I  goes  to  take  ifc  off 
fur  to  bow  to  de  ladies,  I  allers  pulls .  my  own  har.  Isn't  you 
'shamed  o'  dat  in  a  member  o'  de  schule  consarnin'  w'ich  you  is 
one  ob  um  ? 

I  won't  speak  o'  dese  yere  pants,  kase  dey  is  full  of  mouves  w'ich 
speak  for  dere  selv's.  I  jas'  leaves  it  to  you  if  it's  one  o'  de  'greea- 
bilities  o'  'xistence  to  be  'bleeged  t'  allers  crawfish  outen  a  room 
back'ards,  'r  to  be  keeful  whar  I  sits  down,  'r  to  be  a  'tinual  subjec' 
o'  larfin'  on  de  part  of  dose  onfeelin'  ones  what  has  no  sympathy 
wiz  misfortun'.  De  last  time  my  mammy  mended  'em  she  sewed 
on  a  gunny  bag  wiz  my  las' kite  string;  an'  I  ain't  been  able  to  tell 
w'ich  wuz  wuss,  de  scratchin'  o'  de  gunny  bag  or  de  miserabulness 
of  nuffiu.  I  ain't  got  a  pockit  what'l  hole  what's  put  inter  it,  an' 
I  conserkently  has  to  make  a  pockit  out'n  my  mouf,  w'ich  ain't  de 
bes'  'dapted  fur  dat  perfession,  bein'  made  'riginally  fur  swallerin', — 
w'ich  it  do,  sometimes,  wiz  tings  dat  I  is  sorry  fur  to  lose. 

If  you  t'inks  dat  all  dis  isn't  much,  what  duz  you  'pinion  'bout 
myjackit?  [He  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves.]  Isn't  it  pretty?  You 
kin  see  right  froo  it  widout  any  trouble.  Sort  o'  gossamer-like. 
Mammy  says  I  had  a  jackit  wonst,  an'  ef  I  hed  been  keerful  I  might 
a'  had  it  yit.  It  wur  when  I  was  a  baby,  dat  jackit  wur,  and  I 
leaves  it  to  you  ef  I  could  a  wored  it  ever  since.  When  de  wind 
blows  col'  I  tries  to  'member  how  dat  jackit  use'  to  feel,  but  I  don' 
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find  it  warmin'.  I  won't  speak  o'  dis  yere  ehirt,  as  it  ain't  mncli  to 
speak  of  an'  is  tored  now  opin  all  de  way  down  in  front.  Dis  yere 
frien'ly  string  is  all  dat  hoi's  it  togedder. 

Now  dese  dat  I  is  been  a  menchinin'  is  all  dat  I  has  in  dis  wori', 
'ceptin'  some  marbles  an'  udder  t'ings  dat  I  has  buried  away  in  a 
safe  place  down  in  de  lot.  Lots  of  de  fellers  is  no  better  off  nor  I 
is.  If  dere  is  anythin'  in  dis  yere  worl'  meant  for  uns  I  haint^t 
foun'  it  out  yit.  I  has  allers  heard  that  boys  wornt  good  for  nothin. 
I  'spresses  no  'pinion  'bout  dat,  at  present.  What  I  knows  is  dat 
dey  don't  git  nuffin  in  dis  yere  miserbul  worl',  ceptin  kicks  and 
cuffs  an  sot  tin's  down.  I  hearn  dat  tell  dere  is  folkses  up  Xorf 
what  sorry  for  de  pore  nigger.  So  dey  is,  I  jedge,  fur  de  men  and 
de  wimming,  an'  mos'  'specially  furde  gals;  but  I  don'  see  no  signs 
goin  fur  to  show  dat  dey  keers  for  nigger  boys.  I  t'inks  dat  de 
hull  worl's  out  of  jint  in  dis  matter,  'specially  since  de  Sunday- 
school's  gone  back  on  us,  too.  But  I  dunno  of  no  way  to  help  it, 
t'ings  bein'  as  dey  is  now. 


READING  BOOKS. 


Prof.  W,  T.  Harris  says:  "Regarding  the  time  required  to 'com- 
plete Appletons'  First  Reader,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  five 
months  is,  in  my  opinion,  none  too  long  a  time.  Pupib  of  eight 
years  of  age  and  over  may  do  a  little  more  than  this.  The  average 
pupil  of  six  years  and  younger  may  perhaps  spend  ten  months  to 
advantage.  ^ 

"  The  Second  and  Third  Readers  may  profitably  occupy  ten  or 
fifteen  months  each.  In  my  opinion  the  pupil  should  not  be  kept 
at  work  on  the  lower  three  Readers  any  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  read  them  readily  at  sight.  With  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers  the  case  is  different.  The  selections 
in  the  latter  are  from  classic  writers,  and  involve  peculiar  difficul- 
ties in  style,  some  more  and  some  less.  In  mastering  these  pieces 
thef  pupil  gains  some  new  power  in  the  use  of  language  every  day. 
Some  new  feelings  or  some  new  thoughts  find  in  the  lesson  appro- 
priate expression  —  expression  that  the  pupil  was  previously  un- 
acquainted with  and  unable  to  use.    This  command  of  expression 
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gireir  the  pupil  a  key  to  himself  and  to  his  fellow  human  beings 
and  opens  the  way  to  directive  power. 

^*  For  this  reason  the  lessons  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers 
should  be  studied,  not  merely  to  master  the  spelling  and  pronunci« 
ation  of  the  words  so  as  to  call  them  readily  at  sight,  but  more 
especially  to  master  the  delicate  shades  of  meaning,  and  contrast 
the  felicities  of  expression  in  the  lesson  with  the  incapacities  of 
the  pupil^s  colloquial  vocabulary.  Several  recitations  may  profit- 
ably be  devoted  to  the  study  of  any  one  famous  gem  of  literature, 
inasmuch  as,  once  mastered,  it  will  permanently  enlarge  the  pupil^s 
ability  to  recognize  and  express  subtle  shades  of  feeling  and 
thought.  The  proper  recitation  in  reading  will  always  be  devoted 
—  at  least  one  half  of  it — to  exercising  the  pupil  in  expressing 
the  meaning  of  any  unusual  words  and  phrases  in  his  own  familiar 
language,  and  only  one-half  the  time  will  be  given  to  calling  the 
words  with  proper  pronunciation  and  adequate  expression.^' 


EDITORIAL. 


On  another  page  of  the  Journal  Sapt.  Shaw  gives  somewhat  minutely  an 
acooant  of  observations  made  upon  a  recent  visit  to  the  Cook  coonty  Normal 
school,  now  in  charge  of  F.  W.  Parker. 

Very  few  localities  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  Col.  Parker^i  work  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  superintendent  of  the  Qaincy  schools,  and  as  one  of  the  supervisors 
in  Boston.  That  work  attracted  attention  of  leading  teachers  and  school  men, 
and  has  been  freely  described  and  discussed  in  the  educational  journals  of  the 
ooontiy,  not  only,  but  in  the  general  newspapers  as  well.  And  in  the  main,  that 
work  was  highly  commended.  Here  and  there  extravagant  claims  for  originality 
were  denied,  and  occauonally  a  remonstrance  against  the  value  of  some  features 
of  his  methods  was  heard.  But  upon  eveiy  hand  and  in  every  quarter.  Col. 
Parker  was  recognized  as  embodying  in  his  ideas  and  in  his  work  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  remonstrance  against  the  prevalent  mere  mechanical  routine  in  school 
work  —  the  "  machine,**  as  the  current  phrase  is.  When,  therefore,  that  gentle- 
man, so  widely  and  so  favorably  known  was  called  to  the  principalship  of  a  nor- 
mal school  in  the  west,  so  central  in  location,  and  so  metropolitan  in  character, 
there  was  a  universal  expression  of  satisfaction  throughout  all  this  region,  and 
the  hope  was  kindled,  that  his  presence  and  oo-operation  would  greatly  assist  in 
the  solution  of  some  of  the  difficult  problems  attending  the  normal  school 
question. 
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As  s^d  by  Sapt.  Shaw,  it  is  altogether  too  soon  to  pass  jadgment  npon  the 
Bucoess  or  failure  of  Col.  Parker  at  Normalyllle.  Besides  the  brief  time  which 
he  has  had  in  which  to  apply  hiB  views,  and  arrange  for  their  fair  ezemplification« 
there  is  another  fact  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  Hitherto,  the  work  of  C6L 
Parker  has  been  in  and  with  the  public  schools,  and  with  the  teachers  of  these 
schools  in  their  immediate  contact  therewith.  But  in  taking  charge  of  a  normal 
school  a  very  different  work  presents  itself.  Here  is  a  large  number  of  pupils  with 
vaiying  scholastic  attainments,  with  indefinite  aims  and  plans,  and  with  vezycmda 
ideas  about  what  is  involved  in  preparation  for  teaching.  The  problem  now  is, 
how  to  secure  a  fair  degree  of  scholarship,  inspire  with  worthy  ambition,  assist 
and  promote  the  formation  of  clearly  determined  plans  of  procedure,  as  well  as 
thoroughly  ground  in  philosophy  of  education  and  art  of  teaching.  And  all  this 
that  hereafter,  in  actual  contact  with  public  schools,  these  present  pupils  shall 
evolve  true  art,  tact,  and  skill  in  organization,  management  and  instruction  as 
teachers.  This  problem,  no  doubt,  Col.  Parker  is  most  seriously  considering. 
Ko  man  understands  better  than  he,  perhaps,  that  this  ia  a  work  of  time,  and 
must  be  the  result  of  manifold  and  well  adjusted  forces;  that  his  own  vivacioua 
and  magnetic  contact,  so  well  calculated  to  stimulate  to  instantaneous  and  high 
endeavor  in  his  personal  presence,  must  be  supplemented  by  the  persistent  driO- 
master,  by  training  in  correct  habits  of  study  and  recitation,  by  the  aldding 
foroe  of  high  moral  purposes  instilled  by  the  slow  process  but  steady  pressure  of 
daily  and  weekly  and  monthly  application  of  moral  principles  as  guides  and 
gauges  of  human  conduct.  The  efforts  put  forth  to  gather  to  his  aid  suitable 
persons  thus  to  supplement  his  own  work,  are  indications  of  intelligent  grappling 
with  the  needs  of  such  a  school 

To  what  extent  the  normal  school  proper  shall  do  academic,  and  to  what  ex* 
tent  professional  work ;  what  use  shall  be  made  of  academic  work,  whether  to 
lecure  better  scholarship,  or  to  illustrate  correct  methods  of  development;  what 
shall  be  the  character  of  practice  teaching,  how  conducted,  how  supervised,  and 
to  what  extent  become  a  determining  element  in  fitness  for  a  diploma;  these  axe 
some  of  the  many  questions  which  western  teachers  are  looking  to  CoL  Paiker, 
and  to  the  school  of  which  he  has  been  made  the  principal,  to  assist  in  answering* 
For  this  years,  not  months,  will  be  required.  But  notwithstanding,  a  visit  to 
Normalville  in  the  earliest  stages  of  this  experiment  is  full  of  interest  and  teems 
with  suggestiveness.  The  "free  and  easy  "  manners  of  pupils  and  teachers,  the 
manifest  absence  of  "rules**  as  restraints,  and  the  substitution  of  individual 
sense  of  propriety  and  fitness,  will  shock  the  rigid  disciplinarian;  but  the  air  of 
''business  **  that  pervades  the  place,  and  the  earnest  and  hearty  interest,  with 
which  the  advanced  classes  especially,  respond  to  the  demands  of  the  principal, 
are  inspiring  and  praiseworthy. 


A  HAiiF-DAY  recently  spent  in  science  hall  at  the  State  University,  has  left  as 
more  deeply  and  favorably  impressed  than  ever  before,  with  the  industrial 
features  of  that  institution.    We  are  sure  that  if  the  advantages  which  axe  there 
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afiEbrded  were  fullj  nndentood  by  the  people  of  the  State,  that  hall,  and  the  con- 
nected work-shops,  woald  be  thronged  with  students.  Prof.  Salisbary  describes 
somewhat,  in  another  place,  some  of  the  features  of  the  celebrated  Manual 
Training  School  at  St.  Louis,  and  perhaps  not  a  few  will  regret  they  cannot  take 
advantage  of  such  a  school,  as  they  read  the  communication.  Well,  right  here 
in  Wisconsin,  without  charge  for  tuition,  just  such  a  school  is  open  for  eyery 
young  man  in  the  State,  who  has  pluck  and  ambition  enough  to  prepare  himself 
for  admission  to  one  of  the  scientific  courses  of  the  Uniyersity.  With  a  very 
little  expansion  every  feature  of  the  St.  Louis  school  not  now  incorporated,  could 
be  readily  provided  for.  We  understand  the  Board  of  Regents  are  ready  and 
anxious  to  enlarge  the  scope  and  facilities  of  this  department  just  as  rapidly  and 
as  widely  as  patronage  of  it  demands.  The  system  now  followed  is  very  much 
like  that  outlined  as  obtaining  at  St.  Louis;  and  under  the  directorship  of  Charles 
L  King,  instructor  in  practical  mechanics,  and  superintendent  of  the  machine 
shop,  some  excellent  work  is  being  done.  Young  men  who  have  taken  this 
course  have  taken  good  positions,  both  as  related  to  responsibility  and  remuner- 
ation, and  it  is  a  shame  that  there  are  not  a  hundred  young  men  there  all  the 
time,  instead  of  a  pitiful  half -score,  under  his  admirable  training.  In  these  days 
when  machinery  does  the  work  in  the  home,  on  the  farm,  in  the  mechanical 
trades,  on  the  highways  of  travel  and  transportation,  and  in  the  great  and  grow- 
ing mining  industries  of  the  country,  it  is  surprising  that  every  such  school  is  nor 
pressed  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  applicants  for  admission. 

In  the  special  rei>ort  upon  industrial  education  in  the  United  States,  prepared 
and  just  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  we  find  the  following 
relating  to  the  matter  of  which  we  write: 

The  Uniyersity  of  Wisconsin  introduced  a  course  in  mechanical  engineering  in 
1877,  and  a  shop  was  provided  and  eauipped.  Practice  is  continued  throughout 
four  years.  Machines  are  constructed  and  a  variety  of  profitable  work  done,  as 
well  as  many  processes  learned  solely  for  their  illustrative  and  disciplinary  value. 

When  the  course  in  mechanical  engineering  was  established,  the  work  of  fitting 
up  a  machine  shop,  in  which  instruction  in  practical  mechanics  and  machine  con- 
stiruction  might  be  given  as  a  supplement  to  that  of  the  class  room,  was  under- 
taken. A  room  88  by  40  feet,  14  feet  high,  was  set  apart  for  the  shop.  Machinery 
and  tools  of  the  most  approved  kinds  were  procured.  Among  them  were  a 
planer,  two  engine  lathes,  a  hand  lathe,  a  millmg  machine,  an  upright  drill,  and 
a  full  complement  of  benches  and  bench  tools.  The  motive  power  is  furnished 
by  a  thirty  horse  power  steam  engine.  Ten  hours  per  week  is  required  through- 
ont  the  course. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  a  combination  of  the  Russian  system  with  that 
followed  at  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Free  Institute.  Much  j^ractical  work  is  done 
in  the  shop.  One  of  the  articles  in  process  of  construction  m  1880  was  an  engine 
for  the  State  Capitol. 

Each  student  is  required  to  construct  the  model  of  a  machine  previous  to  his 
graduation.  

Wb  hope  no  teacher  will  fail  to  read  the  article  by  Prof.  Payne,  on  The  Study 

•  

of  Pedagogics  in  the  Michigan  University. 

We  have  two  oljeets  in  view  in  publishing  this  article.  The  first  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  of  the  success  of  the  effort  to  establish  a  chair  of  pedagogics 
in  the  Universify  at  Ann  Arbor.    There  have  been  not  a  few  who  have  decried  all 
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such  attempts.  They  have  ignored  the  facts  so  sironfflj  stated  by  Piof .  Payne,  as 
the  reasons  for  establlshini;  such  a  chair,  or  haye  seemed  to  think  that  the  philos- 
ophy and  the  literature  of  education  were  too  meagre  in  matter  and  in  scope  to 
warrant  such  attention.  But  at  Ann  Arbor,  the  sulject  widens  and  deepens  as 
it  is  inyestigated.  and  has  already  grown  beyond  the  ability  of  one  man  folly  t& 
Qoyer.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  incidental  benefits  haye  aocrued  to 
the  institution  itself,  in  the  way  of  improyed  methods  of  instruction.  No  doubt 
these  haye  been  considerable,  and  will  be  more  and  more  manifest  as  the  years 
go  by.  In  another  way,  by  attracting  a  class  of  students  who  desire  to  obtain 
this  professional  instruction,  who  will  be  a  bond  of  yital  and  practical  union  be- 
tween the  University  and  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  this  teacher *8  course, 
ultimately,  must  become  of  yeiy  great  yalue  to  both  the  Uniyersityand  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

Our  second  object  in  publishing  the  article  is  to  make  it  the  occasion  of  calling 
the  attention  of  all  teachers  to  the  course  of  professional  reading  or  study,  so 
clearly  outlined  by  Prof.  Payne.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  experience  of 
the  past  three  years  has  led  to  the  formal  adoption  and  continued  use  of  text- 
books on  the  subjects  considered  in  the  pedagogical  course,  and  the  Professor  has 
kindly  designated  such  as  he  has  found  most  useful  for  study.  These  statements 
ought  to  be  suggestive,  of  practical  value,  and  made  use  of  by  enterprising  and 
progressive  teachers  everywhere.  They  indicate  what  experience  and  intelligent 
observation  have  determined  as  useful.  The  course  is  not  extensive,  or  expensive, 
in  its  elementaiy  outline,  although  susceptible  of  such  expansion  as  the  means 
or  the  inclination  of  any  teacher  may  warrant.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Ann 
Arbor  to  derive  any  benefit  from  this  course.  Large  measures  of  the  benefits  may 
be  obtained  at  home,  by  private  or  associated  study  and  reading  if  systematically 
•entered  upon,  and  persistently  prosecuted. 


The  Wisconsin  Teachers^  Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Sheboygan,  July  11th,  12th,  and  13th,  opening  on  Wednesday  evening,  July 
11th,  and  closing  on  Friday,  in  time  for  members  to  leave  on  the  afternoon 
and  evening  trains.  The  annual  meeting  of  institute  conductors  will  be  held 
at  the  same  place,  opening  on  Tuesday  morning,  July  10th  at  8.30  o'clock,  and 
continuing  through  that  and  the  following  day.  We  publish  the  programme  of 
the  latter  meeting,  and  also  those  of  the  Teachers'  Association,  and  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  city  and  county  superintendents.  On  Thursday  afternoon,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  programme,  the  meeting  of  the  city  and  county  superin- 
tendents will  be  held.  The  exercises  are  to  be  of  a  character  to  interest  all  likely 
to  be  in  attendance  upon  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
superintendents  will  make  a  special  effort  to  be  present,  participate  in,  and^give 
such  direction  to  the  discussions,  that  unity,  efficiency,  and  co-operation  for  thd 
year  to  come  will  be  largely  promoted. 
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Wb  have  been  permitted  to  examine  the  proof-sheets  of  a  new  School  Regis- 
ter, Class  Book  Record,  and  Ledger,  for  public  schools  of  Wisconsin  and  acljoin* 
ing  states,  which  are  now  in  press,  and  are  soon  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
JDonohue  &  Hennebery,  Chicago.  They  are  based  substantially  upon  tiie  formd 
recommended  by  this  Journal  in  former  numbers,  are  adapted  to  the  course  of 
study  for  ungraded  schools,  are  simple,  yet  complete,  and  no  teacher  or  school 
officer  can  fail  at  a  glance  to  determine  just  what  entries  are  to  be  made.  They 
wiU  furnish  just  what  has  long  been  needed,  and  largely  called  for  in  the  line  of 
achool  records. 


Prikcifal  J.  M.  Rait,  of  Manitowoc,  has  resigned  the  position  he  held  at 
that  place,  and  has  removed  to  Dawson,  Dakota,  to  engage  in  the  real  estate  and 
loan  business.  Mr.  Rait  graduated  at  the  f  latteville  Normal  School  in  the  class 
of  1869,  and  has  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  almost  constantly 
since,  holding  many  responsible  positions.  Upon  the  occasion  of  his  withdrawal 
from  the  school  at  Manitowoc,  his  pupils  united  in  presenting  him  with  a  fine 
gold  pen  and  holder,  as  a  token  of  their  esteem  and  good  will. 


J 


Only  one  book  in  several  hundred  ever  reaches  a  second  edition.  The  Tsach* 
BBS*  AND  Students*  Librart  is  destined  to  run  through  many  editions.  It 
is  the  most  complete,  the  handiest  and  most  practical  [work  which  we  have  ever 
examined.  It  contains  in  one  octavo  volume  just  what  every  person  should  know. 
The  teacher  who  places  it  on  his  desk  will  not  part  with  it.  The  work  is  pub- 
lished by  T.  S.  Denison,  Chicago.    Price  $3.00. 


MoKTBiTH*s  Popular  Science  Rbader.  Barnbb*  Elementary  Arith- 
HBTio.    Barnes'  National  Arithmetic. 

These  books  are  all  from  the  hoose  of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  New  York 
and  Chicago,  and  give  evidence  of  the  purpose  of  this  firm  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  most  enterprising  in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  text-books  of  the 
highest  merits.  The  Arithmetics  are  prepared  by  Joseph  Ficklin,  Ph.  D.,  whose 
mathematics  are  favorites  with  many  teachers.  They  have  some  features  that 
will  repay  examination. 

The  reader  is  full  of  attractive  and  instructive  illustrations  as  well  as  letter- 
press matter. 

Saint  Nicholas,  for  June,  is  one  of  the  very  best  numbers  ever  published. 
We  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  surpassed,  in  matter  or  in  illustration.  It  is  almost 
a  cruelty  to  deny  a  family  of  children  the  luxury  of  its  monthly  visits  when  they 
can  be  secured  at  |3.00  per  year  by  addressing  The  Century  company.  New 
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A  New  Political  Economy,  By  John  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D.  This  most  ex- 
cellent treatise  on  a  sabject  which  is  more  and  more  attracting  attention  and 
exciting  interest  in  this  counfacy,  is  pablisbed  by  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Go.f 
Cincinnati.  The  book  is  the  product  of  years  of  study  and  teaching,  and  is  an 
efibrt  at  restatement  of  the  principles  and  truths  of  the  sdenoe  with  deamess 
and  impartiality.  Pres.  J.  L.  Pickard,  formerly  state  superintendent  of  Wiscon- 
sin, says  of  the  work: 

In  describing  the  science  of  wealth  he  uses  largely  the  ^^raphic  method,  and 
presents  to  the  eye  of  the  student  some  admirable  illustrations.  His  tri-section 
of  the  circle  of  indusby,  wants  pressing  upon  work,  and  work  leading  to  wealth; 
his  triangle  of  value  inscribed  wiUi  si^  corresponding  to  the  tri-section,  utility 
to  wants,  efforts  to  work,  and  ownership  to  wealth,  are  a  ha^py  conceit  of  a  suc- 
cessful teacher.  The  diagrams  introducing  the  various  divisions  of  the  work  are 
very  helpful  to  the  student.  The  style  of  elucidation  is  clear.  His  definitions 
are  clearly  drawn,  and  very  generally  observed  by  the  author.  The  discussion  of 
the  relations  of  capital  to  labor  and  his  view  of  ''The  Market"  are  valuable 
features  of  the  work.  He  prunes  the  ordinary  political  economy  of  much  that 
seems  to  the  author  as  specially  pertaining  to  the  departments  of  science. 


New  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culture.  By  Robert  Eidd,  A.  M.  Thk  is  a 
revision  and  re-arrangement  of  Eidd*s  Vocal  Culture  and  Elocution,  which  for 
twenty-fiive  years  has  been  very  popular  and  in  continuous  use  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  The  instruction  and  practice  exercises  in  vocal  training,  are  judi- 
cious, the  selections  for  reading  are  the  gems  of  classical  literature  both  ancient 
and  modem,  and  the  entire  book  is  marked  by  the  absence  of  what  Col.  Parker 
denominates  yell-ocution.  Published  by  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cindnnati. . 


EDUCATIONAL  MEETINaS. 


WISCONSIN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
TUHy 'first  Annual  Sesdian,  at  SMboygan,  July  11-13, 1S83, 

The  programme  as  far  as  it  can  be  announced  at  this  writing  is  as  follows : 

1.  President's  Address. 

2.  Address  —  Pres.  J.  W.  Steams. 

8.  Industrial  Education — Hon.  Joshua  Starks. 

4.  Penmanship  in  Schools —  Prof.  C.  C.  Curtiss. 

5.  History  in  School  and  Beyond  —  Miss  Mary  Flanders. 

6.  Development  of  the  Historical  Sense  —  Prin.  F.  G.  Young. 

7.  Illustration  in  Teaching — Prin.  Wm.  Walthers. 

8.  Spelling  Reform  —  Pres.  G.  S.  Albee. 

9.  Pupil  and  Teacher  —  Miss  Jane  L.  Terry. 

10.  Some  Attempts  at  Nature  Study  —  Prin.  Edwin  R.  Smith* 

11.  Public  Libraries — Supt.  C.  A.  Hutchins. 
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12.  Has  the  Teacher  a  Profession  —Miss  Mattie  E.  Hazard. 
18.  The  Outiook  —  Supt.  B.  Graham. 

14.  Class  Exercise  in  Langnage — Mias  Alma  Sherwood. 

15.  Address — Rev.  G.  E.  Gh)rdon. 

The  different  subjects  presented  will  be  open  for  discussion. 

All  railways  in  Wisconsin  return  members  of  the  Association  who  have  paid 
foil  rates  one  way,  for  one-fifth  regular  rate. 

Hotel  rates:  Park  Hotel  and  Pape  House,  $1.50  to  {2.00  per  day.  Persong  so 
wishing,  can  be  accommodated  in  private  families. 

•  C.  F.  ViBBAHN,  Frt9. 

W.  J.  Bbi^b,  Sec, 

B.  R.  Gbooan,  CWn  Com,  of  Arrangements. 

G.  S.  Albbe,  Ch'n  Ex.  Com, 


CITY  AND  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  MEETING. 

At  Sheboygan,  July  12, 1883, 

1.  Opening  Address  —  Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler. 

2.  Influence  of  Examinations  on  Teaching  —  Supt.  J.  T.  Lunn. 

3.  Helps  to  Efficient  County  Supervision  —  Pres.  Geo.  S.  Albee. 

4.  Mistakes  in  Schools  —  Supt.  Ed.  McLoughlin. 

^.  Function  of  a  High  School  in  a  State  System — Prof.  A.  F.  North. 

6.  Address  —  Hon.  J.  G.  McMynn. 

7.  Legal  Abilities  and  Disabilities  —  Supt.  B.  M.  Malone. 

8.  The  Use,  Abuse,  and  Banishment  of  Text-Books— Supt.  W.  E.  Anderson 
An  opportunity  for  discussion  of  each  paper  will  be  afforded  immediately  fol- 
lowing its  readiug. 

RoBXBT  Gbahak. 

Chairman  of  Ex,  Com. 

INSTITUTE  CONDUCTORS'  MEETING. 

The  usual  annual  meeting  of  Institute  Conductors  will  be  held  in  the  city  o£ 
Sheboygan,  Tuesday,  July  10, 1883,  commencing  at  8: 30  o'clock,  A.  M. 
The  following  programme  will  be  carried  out. 

1.  A  course  of  study  for  ungraded  schools.    Advantages.    By  whom  and  in 
what  manner  established  and  introduced. 

R.  Gbaram,  State  Supt. 

2.  Fundamental  principles  and  essential  points  of  a  course  of  study  for  iui« 
graded  schools.    Obstacles. 

Adapted  for  Institate  exerdfle. 

PtoL  J.  B.  Thatsb. 
IHscussion. 
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8.  limitations  to  a  ooarae  of  study  for  ungraded  schooh.    (a).  What  most  be 

included,    (b).  What  may  be  included,    (c).  What  must  be  excluded. 

Adapted  for  Institute  ezerdse. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Sawtrb. 
Discussion. 

4.  Institute  exercises  in  the  following  named  branches,  in  outline,  for  five  days' 
institute  work,  illustrating  continuous  and  progressive  work  through  the  three 
forms: 

Language— Prof.  H.  D.  Maxson. 

Sth^tic    [-P«>£.A.J.HoxTOH. 

(jeography  — Prof.  J.  B.  Thayeb. 
Discussion. 

5.  Character  of  exercises,  additional  to  above,  to  be  included  in  Institute  wodc 
ihe  ensuing  year. 

*     General  discussion.  Robert  Grahah, 

Chairman  Com,  an  InstihiUs. 


NOTES. 


Hakbt  Mabtin  has  received  the  appointment  of  school  superintendent  of 
La  Fayette  county,  vice  C.  G.  Thomas  resigned.  Mr.  Martin  is  a  graduate  of  the 
State  Uniyenity,  and  is  a  thorough  scholar  as  well  as  a  pleasant  and  clever 
gentleman. 

What  is  known  as  the  Wisconsin  method  of  grading  schools  is  Mractmg 
much  attention  in  the  west,  and  is  being  generally  adopted.  The  prominent 
features  of  this  plan  are  as  follows:  A  course  of  study  embracing  the  elementary 
branches,  the  classification  of  the  pupils  of  each  school  into  three  grades,  primary, 
intermediate  and  grammar;  defining  the  regular  steps  to  govern  the  promotioQ 
and  graduation  of  the  pupils,  and  the  use  of  a  simple  and  yet  complete  method 
of  school  records.—  Racine  Advocate, 

The  competitive  examinations  for  appointment  to  West  Point  from  the  First 
congressional  district  were  held  in  Beloit,  the  board  consisting  of  Hon,  H.  GL 
Winslow'of  Racine,  Hon.  0.  H.  Feathers  of  Janes ville,  and  Dr.  H.  P.  Strong  of 
Beloit.  Five  young  men  presented  themselves  for  examination — viz.,  WillC. 
Holbom,  Racine;  Claud  C.  Seeber,  Waterloo,  Jefferson  county;  Herman  K.  Cur« 
tis,  Hebron,  Je£forsoh  county;  William  Arthur  Enilans,  Delavan;  Moigaa 
Bnshnell,  Beloit.  The  latter  was  the  successful  applicant,  receiving  the  highest 
Ihark,  955^,  Curtis  second  with  92^,  and  Holbom  thuxl  with  92>{.  Young 
Bushnell  was  17  years  of  age  in  April,  and  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  J.  J.  Bushnell  of 
Beloit^  widow  of  the  late  Prof.  J.  J.  Bushnell,  for  a  long  time  a  member  of  the 
&cnlty  of  Beloit  college.  He  is  a  fine  student  and  a  member  of  the  dass  that 
graduates  next  June. 


/ 
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'  Prov.  G.  W.  Reiglb  sends  ns  a  circalar  of  a  "^hool  Fair  **  to  be  held  some 

time  in  Jtme  in  Spring  Green.    A  great  list  of  prizes  is  offered  for  various  things 

^      in  oompetition.    Among  them  are  Shakespeare  *&  complete  works  for  beit  hand 

]    lanndried  shirt ;  a  canaiy  bird  for  best  printing  by  class  D  primary ;  a  silver  butter 

/     knife  for^best  hand  hemming;  a  jack  knife  for  best  top  made  by  a  boy  under 

\     twelve;  a  harmonica  for  largest  wooden  whistle;  a  50  lb.  batter  tub  to  the  boy 

)    showing  the  largest  fish  caught  the  day  before  the  fair;  an  album  to  any  boy 

-  under  eight  for  best  fifteen  rulers,  and  a  knife  for  best  picture  frame  made  by  a 
boy  in  the  primaiy.    Any  scholar  under  twenty  in  Spring  Green  or  seven  adjoin* 

^   ing  towns  can  compete  at  the  fair.    The  idea  seems  to  be  a  good  oae»  and  will 

-  stir  up  the  interest  of  pupils  and  parents  in  the  schools. 

The  following  from  the  Delavan  Enterprise  applies  to  that  good  and  solemn 
man,  Prof.  Elias  Dewey,  principal  at  Delavan: 

At  the  high  school  one  day  last  week,  the  selection  for  the  moming*s  reading 
was  the  9th  chapter  of  St.  Mark.  The  professor  ^as  detained  by  the  'school 
board  and  the  reading  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  13th  verse,  when  the  door 
opened.  The  tall  form  of  the  professor  appeared  in  the  door  way,  and  the  eam-^ 
est  voioe  of  the  assistant  announced,  "  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  Elias  is  indeed 
come."  It  was  irresistably  funny,  and  there  was  a  short  pause  before  the  pupila 
could  regain  their  self  possession  sufficiently  to  read  the  response. 

Miss  M.  Mbabs,  of  Flambeau,  has  been  appointed  County  Superintendent  ef 
schools  of  the  new  county  of  Sawyer,  in  this  State ;  and  Miss  Clara  Stratton,  of 
Bice  Lake,  County  Superintendent  of  the  new  county  of  Washburn. 

It  is  announced  that  Seoond  Lieutenant  Chase,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  sta* 
tioned  at  Galesville  Military  Academy  for  the  past  few  years,  has  been  detailed 
by  the  war  department  to  fill  the  position  made  vacant  last  fall  by  the  resignation 
of  Captain  Eang,  XJ.  S.  A.  Lieutenant  Chase  has  been  looking  the  Universi^ 
and  its  surroundings  over,  and  reports  that  he  is  well  pleased  with  his  new  loca« 
tion.    He  will  take  chaxge  of  the  battalion  next  fall. 

^^Mb.  Gyrus  Woodman,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  early  times  a  business  part* 
ner  of  ex-Governor  C.  C.  Washburn,  now  deceased,  has  made  an  endowment  of 
$5,000  to  the  State  University,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the 
Woodman  astronomical  library  in  connection  with  the  Washburn  observatory* 
Mr.  Woodman  appointed  Chief  Justice  Cole,  Col.  Wm.  F.  Vilas  and  Prof.  E.  S* 
Holden  as  trustees  of  the  fund,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Col.  Vilas  for  in-* 
vestment.  The  terms  of  the  gift  are  that  one-half  of  the  income  shall  be  ap* 
plied  as  it  accrues  to  the  purchase  of  books,  as  it  may  be  needed ;  the  other  half 
shall  accumulate  for  a  period  of  years  and  then  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the 
library,  either  for  books  or  for  the  erection  of  buildings  therefor;  and  if  a  surplus- 
remains  after  the  needs  of  the  library  are  fully  met,  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
other  uses  of  the  university.  The  endowment  was  made  upon  the  14th  of  May» 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Gov.  Washburn.  All  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  oar  grand  State  University  will  regard  the 
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beneficent  action  of  Mr.  Woodman  with  very  gre&t  pleasure  and  Batiafactaony 
and  will  trust  that  it  may  be  emulated  by  other  gentlemen. 

The  city  of  Watertown  is  to  build  a  new  high  school  building  the  present 
I     season,  costing  $12,000. 

Mrs.  H.  n.  PoTTBR  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Davis  have  been  re-elected  members  o£ 
the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Baraboo  for  two  years. 

The  graduates  and  old  students  of  Milton  college,  are  to  hold  a  general  reunion 
of  their  number  at  that  place,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  forthcoming  commence- 
ment, June  27th.  W.  P.  Clarke  is  chairman  of  the  local  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, hi  a  published  circular  he  says :  "  Old  Milton  boys  and  girls,  * '  scattered 
through  the  states  of  the  east  and  west,  will  then  endeavor  to  be  present, 
to  renew  former  friendship,  to  inquure  after  one  another*s  prosperity,  and 
to  bid  the  institution  God  speed  in  its  successful  work.  The  old  teachers  have 
been  invited  to  meet  these  students  at  that  time,  and  many  of  them  not  living 
here  have  already  signified  their  determination  to  eome.  The  faculty  and  the 
present  students  of  the  college,  together  with  the  citizens  of  the  place,  vnSL 

/artily  welcome  all  who  "  wend  their  way  back  to  Milton.** 
A  NEW  school  law  went  into  operation  in  California  on  the  28th  of  April.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  law  is  that  several  contiguous  school  districts  in  the  coun- 
try may  unite  and  establish  a  common  grammar  school  of  high  grade,  where 
pupils  may  be  fitted  for  college.  The  advantage  of  this  provision  is  that  fiurmers 
who  wish  to  prepare  their  children  for  college  can  do  so  without  the  expense  o£ 
sending  them  away  from  home. 

The  trustees  of  the  John  G.  Green  estate,  from  which  Princeton  CoUege  has  re- 
/  eeived  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  have  determined  to  endow  a  prepar- 
'  atory  school  at  Lawrenoeville,  N.  J.  The  Lawrenceville  school  is  to  be  on  the 
model  of  the  English  schools  at  Rugby  and  Eton,  with  such  modifications  as  a 
careful  study  of  the  educational  methods  in  vogue  here  may  suggest.  Mr* 
Mackenzie,  the  head-master,  will  have  five  under-masters.  Each  will  reside  in 
a  separate  house,  with  a  certain  number  of  pupils  in  his  charge.  There  will  be 
a  large  building  containing  a  library  and  recitation-room,  and  a  dormitozy  te 
the  larger  boys.  The  number  of  pupils  will  be  limited  at  first  to  two  hundred, 
and  the  age  of  admission  will  be  from  twelve  to  twenty.  The  yearly  expense 
will  probably  be  from  $300  to  $400. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  supplies  teacheta 
for  schools  and  families  without  charge.  Well-qualified  teachers  desiring  posi- 
tions should  send  postal  for  application-form  and  testimonials. 

Address  L.  B.  LANDIS,  Manager, 

Mention  this  Journal.  Allentown  City,  Pa. 
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AN  EXPERIMENT. 

BY  L.   W.    BKIGGS,   DIRECTOK  OK  MODEL  SCHOOL,   OSHKOSH. 

Perhaps  your  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  record  of  an  ex- 
periment made  with  a  class  in  reading  in  the  model  department  of 
the  Normal  School  at  Osbkosh. 

This  class  was  organized  in  September,  1881,  and  consisted  of 
seven  boys  and  ten  girls  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  fifteen 
years. 

At  the  first  meeting  the  teacher  stated  what  he  hoped  to  ac^ 
complish —  that  each  pupil  might  learn  to  read  aloud  with  ease  to 
himself,  and  with  pleasure  to  the  listener;  that  each  might  learn 
to  read  silently  so  as  to  grasp  the  author^s  thought;  that  good 
books  should  be  appreciated  and  read;  that  the  children  should 
learn  to  select  that  which  is  suitable  to  read,  and  be  ashamed  to  read 
much  of  the  literature  which  is  afloat. 

To  secure  good  reading  in  class  was  an  easy  matter  —  only  those 
who  could  read  with  comfort  to  all  concerned  were  allowed  to  read 
aloud. 

This  made  special  preparation  necessary.  Beading  aloud  at 
home,  during  intermisssion  at  school,  whenever  it  did  not  dis- 
turb, became  the  fashion.  Some  pupils,  who  at  first  could  not  read 
in  class,  soon  became  the  leaders  of  the  class,  then  the  time  was 
equally  divided  among  the  members. 

To  teach  effective,  silent  reading  was  much  more  difficult.    That 
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each  paragraph  should  form  a  mental  picture,  and  a  story,  form  a 
series  of  these  pictures,  seemed  beyond  the  power  of  the  children. 

The  image  of  the  paragraph  was  frequently  distorted,  the  series 
was  nearly  always  broken. 

The  first  attempt  was  made  with  the  reproduction  of  a  few 
pages  of  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  One  pupil  saw  no  humor 
in  Irving;  another  saw  nothing  else;  one  could  reproduce  only 
what  referred  to  a  horse,  another  was  fascinated  by  the  uncouth 
figure  of  Ichabod  Crane,  while  another  was  impressed  by  his 
thrifty  spirit. 

From  the  entire  class,  but  two  pupils  could  furnish  a  complete 
sketch  of  the  half  dozen  pages  just  read. 

There  were  two  points  of  difficulty  that  developed  as  the  work 
went  on.  Each  new  author  furnished  the  children  with  a  partially 
new  vobcabulary  which  called  for  much  attention, —  and  they  were 
not  trained  to  form  impressions  promptly  and  lay  them  aside,  with 
the  assurance  that  they  could  recall  these  impressions  at  will. 

The  first  difficulty  grows  less  apparent  with  increased  study  of 
good  authors;  the  second  difficulty  is  in  a  measure  met  by  disci- 
pline of  work  and  increasing  maturity  of  mind. 

What  the  children  read  is  a  delicate  subject  for  the  teacher  to 
approach.  Their  reading  matter  is  largely  supplied  by  their 
parents,  and  any  direct,  adverse  criticism  on  what  is  read,  given  by 
the  teacher  in  the  school  room,  strikes  with  double  force  at  home, 
and  tends  to  provoke  opposition,  rather  than  co-operation,  where 
either  is  most  powerful. 

The  class  was  furnished,  at  first,  with  ^'  American  Classics." 
This  gave  the  occasion  to  discuss  different  authors  and  some  of  their 
works, —  to  call  attention  to  some  things  worth  reading,  and  why 
worthy.  And  these  talks  led  the  children  to  mention  what  they 
had  read  at  home,  and  to  ask  the  teacher's  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  what  they  had  read.  Here  was  opened  the  opportunity  desired 
for  a  free  discussion  with  the  children  of  the  merits  of  much  that 
forms  the  staple  reading  at  the  various  homes. 

With  the  present  month  this  class  closes  its  work.  The  mem- 
bers go  their  different  ways —  some  to  return  to  the  school  in  the 
Fall,  but  in  ti  different  department, —  some  enter  other  schools, — 
and  some  take  up  the  work  they  now  hope  to  follow  through  the 
years. 
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In  the  two  years  the  class  has  read  in  the  recitation  room  Amer- 
ican and  British  Classics  and  Hamlet. 

It  became  more  a  club  than  a  class,  wherein  membership  im- 
posed the  condition  of  strenuous  preparation. 

The  "  Classics  "  are  full  of  allusions,  thus  bringing  in  much  his- 
tory, biography,  mythology,  and  geography.  The  teacher  hopes 
that  good  habits  of  reading  have  been  formed,  and  that  a  basis  has 
been  laid  for  broad  culture. 

Each  pupil  has  prepared  a  list  of  books  which  he  has  read  at 
home  during  the  year  ending  May  20,  1883.  I  have  prepared  a 
table  showing  how  many  pupils  have  read  each  work  named: 


Life  of  Marie  Antoinette 7 

Life  of  Empress  Josephine 2 

Life  of  James  A.  Garfield '^ 

TheCentury 8 

St.  Nicholas •'> 

Harper's  Magazine '^ 

Youth's  Companion 8 


Little  Women 4 

Eight  C!oiisins 1 

Old  Fashioned  Girl 3 

History  ofU.S 9 

History  of  England 8 

History  of  Greece 1 

History  of  Rome 1 

Tom  Brown's  School  Bays 4 

Number  who  have  read  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  following: 

Dickens 7 

Shakespeare 4 

George  Eliot • 1 

George  MacDonald 2 

Mrs.  Holmes 6 


Zigzaff  Journeys 4 

LoDgrcllow 4 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 2 

Tennyson 2 

Dr.  Holland 1 


Such  an  amount  of  reading  as  is  represented  by  the  above  list 
cannot  come  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  teacher,  but  be 
can  indicate  what  it  is  well  to  read, —  can  loan  books  and  thus  in- 
duce an  interchange  of  good  books  in  the  class,  and  can  call  for 
abstracts  of  what  has  been  read.  The  notice  of  these  abstracts  in 
class  takes  time. 

The  review  of  the  first  set  of  abstracts  handed  in,  occupied  the 
class  hour  for  four  days;  but  it  was  time  well  spent,  for  it  gave  the 
pupils  an  ideaf  to  guide  them  in  their  future  reading.  These  ab* 
stracts  were  frequently  informal  talks  and  outside  of  class  work. 

A  large  number  of  miscellaneous  books  was  read,  of  which  the 
larger  portion  was  drawn  from  a  S.  S.  Library. 

One  little  girl  furnishes  a  list  of  eighty-three  books  and  papers, 
and  in  this  case,  more  than  one-half  the  number  was  drawn  from 
a  S.  S.  Library. 

These  S.  S.  books  usually  do  not  fall  under  the  head  of  perni- 
cious literature^  but  such  wholesale  reading  is  pernicious  in  result. 
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One  list  I  copy  entire.  This  list  represents  the  work  of  a  girl  of 
fifteen,  who  reads  each  day,  and  at  evening  spends  one  hour  with 
her  father  in  the  discussion  of  what  she  has  read. 

"Robert  Falconer,  Adam  Beie,  David  Elginbrod,  The  Haunted 
Man,  The  Chimes,  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  The  li  ittle  of  Life,  A 
Christmas  Tree,  A  Christmas  Carol,  History  of  U.  S.,  Rab  and  his 
Friends,  Miss  Alcott's  Works,  Saxe  Holm's  Stories,  St.  Nicholas." 

Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  this  girl  hits  not  attended 
school  regularly  during  the  year. 

The  girl  who  read  eighty-three  books  and  papers  during  the 
year,  represents  one  extreme  in  reading,  while  the  other  extreme 
is  represented  by  the  girl  who  writes  as  follows: 

City,  May  24, 1883. 

^^  I  rec^d  your  note  of  the  23d,  asking  for  the  list  of  books  that 
I  have  read  during  the  last  year. 

^^  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  read  any  book  through, 
for  when  I  go  out  home  I  always  have  something  else  to  do,  and 
when  T  am  down  here,  I  have  my  lesson  to  get,  and  so  do  not  have 
any  time  to  read.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  papers  I  have  read  — 
Weekly  Northwestern,  Portland  Transcript,  and  Youth's  Com- 
panion. 

I  have  read  a  part  of  the  Building  of  the  Nation,  and  intend  to 

finish  it  some  time. 

"  Yours  truly, 

I  said  at  the  outset,  that  this  was  an  experiment;  it  was  rather 
a  series  of  experiments,  covering  eighty  weeks  of  school  and  home 
life. 

The  teacher  became  acquainted  with  the  children, —  could  follow 
the  working  of  the  mind  of  each, —  could  see  the  mental  attitude 
with  which  each  received  a  new  subject, —  and  thus  knew  how  to 
touch  the  thought  of  each  pupil  in  order  to  bring  about  a  desired 
result. 

The  reading  capacity  of  boys  and  girls  of  different  ages,  coming 
from  a  variety  of  homes,  and  differing  in  previous  training,  was 
well  tested.  It  was  found  that  children  appreciate  the  same  au- 
thors as  do  their  parents  —  there  are  degrees  of  appreciation. 

And  the  reading  itself  was  tested.    It  seemed  the  visible  agent  for 
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inducing  study  in  various  lines  —  the  basis  for  composition  and 
recitation,  the  promoter  of  discussions  on  etiquette,  morals,  and 
manners, —  and  it  led  us  out  into  the  broad  highway  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  which  told  us  of  the  busy  world^s  work. 

The  allotted  time  for  the  reading  with  this  class  has  passed,  the 
record  for  the  two  years  is  made  up;  we  may  not  revise  it,  but  we 
may  review.  And  as  we  look  back  in  our  re-view,  we  see,  now, 
how  small  a  matter  was  a  single  personal  success  or  failure  —  a 
day^s  absence  from  class;  and  how  great  a  matter  was  the  spirit 
which  pervaded  the  work  —  the  general  trend  of  the  whole  work^ 
the  sympathy  which  bound  pupils  and  teacher,  and  through  which 
the  teacher  lived  with  and  animated  the  pupils. 

The  special  work  of  the  teacher  will  soon  be  forgotten,  special 
authors,  named  or  studied,  will  soon  lose  prominence,  special  drill 
will  make  no  lasting  impression;  but  the  earnestness  of  the  two 
years'  work,  the  attempt  to  grasp  facts,  or  grapple  with  ideas  too 
big  for  us,  the  patient  search  after  related  facts,  or  after  obscure 
meanings,  the  persistent  attempts  to  do  some  work  well,  the  slow 
development  of  higher  ideals, —  these  will  never  be  effaced;  they 
are  imbedded  in  the  nature  of  each  pupil,  they  are  among  the  ele- 
ments into  which  the  rootlets  of  his  mind  dip  down  for  food. 
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BY  PROFESSOR  H.   H.   STRAIGHT,   OSWEGO  STATE  NORMAL  SGHOOTi. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  among  the  students  of  industrial 
problems  that  our  whole  conception  of  education  in  general  and 
of  industrial  training  in  particular  needs  revision  and  enlarge- 
ment. 

This  principle  is  based  upon  such  easily  observed  facts  as  the 
following: 

1.  Paupers  are  on  the  increase. 

2.  Our  schools  too  often  educate  their  pupils  out  of  harmony  with 
their  environment,  thus  justifying  the  charge  Jbhat  education 
(falsely  so  called)  unfits  its  possessors  for  useful  industry. 

3.  The  simpler  and  less  important  positions  in  the  world^s  work- 
shop are,  as  a  rule,  greatly  overcrowded,  while  in  the  upper  stories 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  unoccupied  space. 


^ 
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4.  The  work  done  in  the  lower  stories  is  often  exceedingly 
shabby. 

\  5.  Many  who  aspire  to  the  upper  stories  fail  to  enter,  or  if  they 

apparently  enter,  soon  end  in  failure. 

\  6.  The  chosen  few  who  truly  enter  and  build  up  magnificent  in- 

dustrial fabrics,  with  the  splendid  fortunes  which  such  fabrics  im« 
ply,  fail  to  educate  their  children  to  carry  on  their  good  work, 
or  to  do  work  of  similar  value  in  some  other  department  of  useful 
industry. 

7.  A  whole  community  of  prosperous  workmen  may  be  well 
nigh  reduced  to  beggary  by  the  coming  of  some  new  invention, 
or  bychange  in  the  fortunes  or  tastes  of  consumers. 

8.  When  old  industries  are  swept  away  and  new  ones  established 
on  the  wrecks,  there  is  usuallj"  little  power  on  the  part  of  work- 
men to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  conditions. 

9.  The  relentless  law  of  the  survival  of  the  shrewdest  and  most 
unscrupulous,  instead  of  the  Christian  law  of  mutual  consideration 
and  co-operation,  too  generally  prevails  among  individuals  and  all 
kinds  of  human  organizations. 

That  all  education  should  be  industrial  and  that  everybody 
should  be  industrially  educated,  we  believe  to  be  a  perfectly  tenable 
proposition. 

For  one  to  be  industrially  educated  he  must  be  in  possession  of 
the  following  elements: 

1.  An  industrial  disposition,  which  leads  to  a  cheerful  and  even 
happy  devotion  to  some  chosen  employment,  as  the  avenue  through 
which  to  make  his  contribution  to  the  world^s  wealth. 

2.  Industrial  knowledge — such  general  and  special  knowledge 
as. will  put  him  in  possession  of  the  best  human  experience  in  the 
direction  of  his  chosen  vocation. 

3.  Industrial  power  —  such  a  development  of  physical,  intellect- 
ual and  artistic  power  as  will  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  chances 
of  failure,  and  by  giving  a  just  consciousness  of  strength,  will  en- 
able him  to  work  always  with  the  hope  and  expectation  of  success. 
Will  not  all  admit,  that  it  is  at  least  desirable  that  such  education 
should  become  universal? 

In  the  brief  time  at  our  disposal  we  can  scarcely  outline  the 
place  the  public  schools  should  occupy  in  the  development  of  such 
a  scheme  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  such  results. 
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How  can  the  industrial  disposition  be  fostered?  How  can  in- 
dustrial knowledge  be  most  economically  and  efiBciently  imparted? 
How  can  industrial  power,  physical,  intellectual,  artistic,  be  devel- 
oped? How  can  the  different  classes  of  the  world's  workers  be 
brought  into  intelligent  sympathy?  These  are  the  great  questions 
pressing  for  solution  upon  society  in  general  and  upon  the  teacher 
in  particular. 

Probably  no  friend  of  industrial  education  would  claim  that 
farmers,  mechanics  or  artisans  of  any  kind,  as  such,  should  be  fit- 
ted for  their  especial  work  in  the  public  schools,  any  more  than 
that  these  schools  should  undertake  the  training  of  physicians, 
lawyers,  painters,  sculptors,  statesmen.  The  public  schools  should 
rather  form  the  road  leading  up  the  base  of  the  mountain  of  in- 
dustry and  art,  thence  branching  to  the  various  heights  of  the 
special  industries,  each  special  height  having  at  its  base  a  special 
school  to  fit  its  students  for  its  climbing. 

As  all  classes  of  our  people  are  to  be  citizens  of  one  common  re- 
public, popular  education  must  extend  sufficiently  far  to  prepare 
for  the  one  great  common  industry  of  citizenship.  The  power  to 
read,  write  and  cipher  may  be  destructive  or  helpful  to  good  citi- 
zenship according  as  it  is  or  is  not  guided  by  an  intelligence  suf- 
fused with  a  conscientious  regard  for  the  rights  of  all  men.  This 
intelligence  and  regard  can  be  developed  only  as  the  work  of  the 
schools  is  based  upon  a  sound  platform  of  principle.  We  believe 
this  platform  can  be  made  so  broad,  so  catholic,  that  it^  inherent 
naturalness  and  divinity  shall  be  so  readily  apparent  that  men  and 
women  who  desire  to  make  united  effort  for  the  good  of  all  can 
stand  upon  it.  In  the  first  place  the  schools  must  recognize  the 
true  nature  and  place  of  the  industrial  instinct,  that  is  the  creative 
instinct,  one  of  the  profoundest  of  the  human  soul,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  to  manifest  itself.  The  plays  in  which  a  child  finds 
his  greatest  delight  are  all  embryo  industries.  My  little  two-year- 
old,  who  with  his  blocks  and  sticks  builds  a  barn  for  his  rubber 
camel,  is  as  truly  creating  as  the  architect  who  with  great  skill 
constructs  a  palace.  Why  should  not  the  joy  in  producing  which 
forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  child's  happiness  be  carried  forward 
into  the  industries  of  maturer  years,  deepened  and  ennobled  by  a 
knowledge  of  industrial  relations,  by  experience  of  the  value  of 
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industrial  products,  and  above  all  by  consciousness  of  duty  done 
in  the  contribution  made  to  human  comfort  and  well-being. 

Give  this  instinct  a  proper  development,  join  with  it  the  best  hu- 
man intelligence  and  the  best  human  benevolence,  and  you  have 
the  ideal  man,  the  man  *^  perfect  as  his  Father  in  heaven  is  per- 
fect." 

In  the  second  place,  the  schools  must  make  a  wise  selection  from 
the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the  world. 

They  must  impart  the  knowledge  which  will  enable  their  stu- 
dents intelligently  to  decide  which  one  of  the  special  heights  of  in- 
dnstrv  &nd  art  each  is  best  fitted  to  climb.  They  must  give  that 
knowledge  which  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  change  from  one  industry  to  another  often  rendered  neoes^ 
sary  by  the  accidents  of  time  and  fortune. 

All  classes  of  citizens  must  have  that  knowledge  which  will  form 
a  basis  for  intelligent  sympathy  and  appreciation  among  the  differ- 
ent  classes  of  workers  and  necessary  to  the  action  at  the  ballot 
box,  to  the  end  that  each  may  recognize  all  as  honorable  and  nec- 
essary parts  of  the  grand  industrial  whole. 

In  the  third  place,  the  public  schools  must  develop  general  io- 
dustrial  power:  (a)  physical  power ^  taking  the  best  physiological 
knowledge  the  age  affords,  and  under  its  guidance  developing  a 
body  capable  of  enduring  all  the  fatigue  and  strains  which  at  least 
the  ordinary  exigencies  of  life  are  likely  to  bring  upon  it;  {b^inUln 
leciiiol power ^  imparting  the  knowledge  it  is  their  duty  to  give  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  mental  assimilation,  as  discovered  and 
interpreted  by  the  best  students  of  mental  growth,  to  the  end  that 
mental  dyspepsia  may  be  avoided  and  that  the  best  intellectual 
conditions  may  exist  for  the  quick  and  accurate  solution  of  at  least 
the  ordinary  problems  of  life;  (c)  artistic  power^  such  a  development 
of  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  as  will  enable  our  people  not  simply 
to  enjoy  the  beautiful  in  the  objects  about  them,  but  such  as  will 
give  ^finesse  and  finish  to  whatever  work  they  undertake,  whether 
it  be  the  culture  of  corn,  the  making  of  a  coat,  the  building  of  a 
house  or  the  hanging  of  a  picture.  Every  workman  should  have 
in  the  largest  possible  degree  the  fine  feeling  of  the  artist,  while 
every  artist  should  be  recognized  as  a  workingman. 

Over  all  this  knowledge  and  these  powers  a  conscience  shoald 
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preside  that  can  say  ^^oughf^  and  ^^  ought  not^^  so  loudly  and  dis- 
tinctly that  its  commands  cannot  go  unheeded. 

This  work  is  all  to  be  done  in  the  schools  through  the  ordinary 
subjects  properly  related  and  taught. 

I  do  not  believe  in  multiplying  subjects  in  our  school  curriculum. 
I  belieye  most  thoroughly  in  reducing  them.  Even  among  the  old 
Greeks  the  time  came  when  the  complaint  was  made  that  the 
children  were  pestered  with  a  multitude  of  subjects,  all  thought 
necessary  to  a  proper  education,  and  accordingly  all  imperfectly 
acquired.  The  territory  and  the  time  from  which  the  Greek  drew 
thought  was  but  the  merest  fragment  of  that  from  which  thought 
and  material  come  pouring  in  upon  the  modern  child.  All  ages 
and  climes  are  pouring  their  accumulated  treasure  and  filth  upon 
him.  Selfishness  and  ignorance,  backed  by  the  hoarded  wealth  of 
generations,  combine  to  force  into  his  unwilling  and  aching 
mental  stomach  the  products  alike  of  malicious,  shallow  and  noble 
brains.  The  multiplication  of  subjects  of  study  in  the  schools  oi 
ancient  Greece  was  accompanied  by  a  decline  of  mental  vigor  and 
spontaneity. 

The  only  hope  for  our  future  lies  in  a  wise  choice  of  subjects  for 
our  schools,  in  a  wise  conservation  and  expenditure  of  the  energies 
of  our  children.  This  multiplication  of  subjects,  it  seems  to  us, 
has  grown  out  of  a  lack  of  proper  appreciation  of  the  essentials  of 
the  great  departments  of  knowledge,  and  their  proper  relations. 
What  God  has  joined  together,  man,  partly  through  ignorance  and 
partly  through  desire  of  gain,  has  virtually  put  asunder.  Closely 
connected  lines  of  study  have  been  isolated,  Great  departments  of 
thought  have  been  cut  up  into  petty  fields  and  then  each  little 
quarter  lot  so  covered  by  rubbish  that  teacher  and  pupil  alike  have 
been  starved  and  enslaved  when  they  ought  to  have  been  made  vig- 
orous and  free  through  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

Industrial  knowledge  [consists  in  acquaintance  with  industrial 
materials,  processes  and  relations. 

Industrial  materials  are  the  various  natural  forces,  together  with 
certain  substances  from  the  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal  worlds. 
Industrial  processes  are  those  operations  by  which  crude  materials 
are  converted  into  forms  adapted  to  maii*s  needs.  Industrial  rela- 
tions imply  the  mechanism  of  exchange  and  all  those  considera- 
tions dealt  with  in  political  science. 
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Let  us  conBider  briefly  the  possibilities  of  arithmetical  teaching 
as  a  means  of  imparting  solid  industrial  knowledge. 

PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF  ARITHMBTIC. 

It  was  doubtless  a  great  gain  in  teaching  the  elements  of  arith- 
metic when  beans,  corn,  blocks,  etc.,  were  substituted  for  abstract 
statement.  The  principles  stated  and  illustrated  by  Grube,  Horace 
Grant,  Colonel  Parker  and  others,  that  a  great  variety  of  objects 
should  be  used  in  teaching  number,  that  change  from  one  class  of 
objects  trains  the  observing  powers  to  make  distinctions  and  class- 
ify things,  are  sound  from  the  standpoints  both  of  principle  and 
practice.  The  illustrations  used  are  all  good;  wo  only  suggest 
what  seems  to  us  an  improvement  and  a  great  gain. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  been  experimenting  with 
classes  of  children  in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  general  conclusion 
from  these  experiments  is  that  number  lessons  can  be  utilized  in 
teaching  children  to  recognize  a  large  variety  of  industrial  mate- 
rials, and  this  too  with  a  positive  gain  in  interest  and  impressiveness 
to  the  work  in  number  itself.  Children  in  this  way  can  be  taught 
to  recognize  the  common  and  useful  trees  by  their  leaves,  Aruit, 
wood,  etc.;  the  common  rocks,  minerals,  ores;  the  more  important 
kinds  of  goods  used  in  clothing,  etc.  The  fragments  to  be  had  at 
the  shops  of  the  tailor,  milliner,  dress-maker,  upholsterer,  of  any 
town,  would  supply  without  cost  all  the  materials  desired  in  this 
direction.  Samples  of  these  materials  could  be  artistically  arranged 
in  numerical  designs  upon  thin  board  or  pasteboard  and  hung  upon 
the  walls  for  constant  reference  and  review.  It  is  no  more  difficult 
to  say  two  elm  leaves  and  three  elm  leaves  are  five  elm  leaves,  two 
dandelions  and  three  dandelions  are  five  dandelions,  etc.,  etc.,  than 
to  say  two  beans  and  three  beans  make  five  beans,  or  two  blocks  ^ 
and  three  blocks  are  five  blocks. 

A  second  conclusion  from  our  experiments  is  that  measures, 
weights  and  moneys  can  be  taught  more  efficiently  than  now  along 
with  the  early  teaching  of  the  fundamental  arithmetical  processes. 
Number,  the  idea  of  the  single  and  plural,  enters  into  all  our 
knowledge  both  of  the  external  and  internal  worlds  from  the  time 
consciousness  begins  to  act  until  death.  Our  very  first  act  of 
knowing  is  the  recognition  of  a  difference  between  ttm  sensations. 
Distinguishing  external  objects  into  the  single  and  plural,  the  one 
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and  the  many,  the  little  and  the  big,  is  one  of  the  earliest  lines  of 
inyestigation  for  the  infant  and  child.  The  work  of  the  first  few 
months  of  school  life  is  to  bring  this  unconscious  mathematical 
experience  out  into  consciousness,  and  give  the  child  the  beginning 
of  the  exact  and  quantitative  method  of  study.  A  child  can  very 
early  learn  to  count  twelve  with  the  objects  before  him;  can  then 
learn  to  find  the  number  of  objects  in  a  given  group  by  counting, 
then  by  a  single  glance  when  the  groups  do  not  contain  a  larger 
nnmber  than  he  has  learned  to  count. 

He  can  just  as  easily  and  in  the  same  connection  learn  to  recog- 
nize an  inch,  two  inches,  twelve  inches,  and  can  draw  given  num* 
bers  of  lines  of  these  lengths;  can  cut  them  out  of  paper,  paste- 
board and  wood.  Similar  work  can  be  done  with  the  foot  uni 
yard.  Corresponding  work  can  be  done  with  the  square  and  cubic 
inch  and  foot.  The  French  measures  can  be  used  exclusively  or  in 
connection  with  the  English.  Additions  and  subtractions  can  be 
performed  with  objects  of  these  dimensions  in  the  same  manner  as 
ordinarily  with  beans  and  blocks.  The  blocks  may  be  made  of 
wood  of  different  kinds.  Thus  at  the  same  time  and  with  addi- 
tional interest  and  effect  there  can  be  taught: 

1.  The  fundamental  numerical  operations. 

2.  The  recognition  of  the  useful  woods. 

3.  The  recognition  of  exact  dimensions  and  proportions. 

This  last  would  lead  at  once  into  the  investigation  of  the  diineti* 
sions  of  the  school-room,  the  objects  in  it,  the  parts  of  their  own 
bodies,  etc.,  etc.  The  sense  of  dimension  and  proportion  generally 
80  poorly  cultivated,  so  important  in  numerous  arts  and  industries, 
would  thus  receive  an  early  and  full  development.  The  constant 
drawing  of  these  forms  and  dimensions,  crudely  at  first,  but  more 
perfectly  with  practice,  would  lay  an  early  and  solid  foundation  for 
both  mechanical  and  artistic  drawing. 

Why  should  not  children  early  learn  to  mix  paints  and  adorn 
ttieir  squares  and  cubes  with  the  principal  colors  and  their  simpler 
hues  and  tints;  then  with  this  as  a  foundation  go  on  to  represent 
nature^s  simple  colors  in  the  plant,  animal,  rock  and  sky?  Thas 
not  only  would  color  blindness  be  detected,  but  the  color  sense 
would  be  thoroughly  developed,  and  the  foundation  laid  in  the 
knowledge  and  power  given  for  successful  work  in  numerous  lines 
of  industry. 
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Wa  would  then  urge  the  practicability  of  using  common  indoa- 
trial  materials,  objects  of  definite  dimeusions,  weights,  colors, 
imagined  values,  as  the  objects  by  means  of  which  to  develop  pri- 
mary conceptions  of  number  and  of  numerical  operations,  thus 
addinz  to  the  interest,  saving  time  and  imparting  mdustrial 
knowledge. 

For  advanced  work  in  the  development  and  application  pi  arith- 
metical principles,  we  would  use  simple  scientific  apparatus  as  we 
have  on  exhibition,'or  those  materials  which  wonld  lead  at  once  into 
some  principle  of  political  economy. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  during  the  time  ordinarily  spent  by  a 
class  upon  ratio  and  proportion,  there  can  be  given  a  better 
knowledge  of  these  subjects,  as  such,  than  is  ordinarily  given,  and 
in  the  same  time  there  can  be  taught  by  actual  experiment  the  law 
of  action  of  the  lever,  the  laws  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum,  the 
number  of  vibrations  in  each  note  of  the'  musical  scale,  and  still 
other  important  scientific  principles.  The  pupil  will  certainly 
have  at  the  end  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  mission  of  ratio 
and  proportion  in  the  scientific  and  commercial  worlds.  He  will 
not  be  likely  to  make  those  failures  in  the  application  of  simple 
arithmetical  principles  to  scientific  and  commercial  problems  vrith 
which  he  is  at  present  justly  credited.  Theresult  of  snchametbod 
would  be  that  the  place  of  mathemntical  science  in  the  progress  of 
"'"'■■nation  would  be  definitely  shown,  and  the  whole  study  woold 
;nified  and  glorified,  as  is  every  kind  of  truth  when  its  true 
and  mission  is  discovered. 

I  hear  you  say,  "  This  is  all  very  fine  in  theory,  but  impossi- 
practice;"  *' We  cannot  get  the  apparatus,  we  cannot  find 
lachers?  "  As  for  myself,  I  have  no  time  for  building  castles 
i  air  which  cannot  be  brought  down  to  earth  and  built  of 
material.  Here  are  a  few  facts  bearing  upon  the  question: 
'  a  few  dollars  a  working  room  can  be  fitted  up  where  all  nec- 
'  apparatus  can  be  made.  There  is  no  school  where  girls  and 
will  not  become  enthusiastic  in  this  kind  of  work,  provided 
hare  a  little  direction  and  encouragement  of  the  right  sort, 
lecessary  funds  for  a  beginning  may  be  fiimished  by  an  exbi- 
I  or  a  subscription  from  parties  to  whom  the  subject  has  been 
irly  presented.     It  is  our  very  positive  conviction  that  ^m  a 
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much  smaller  sum  than  most  people  imagine,  there  can  be  fitted  np 
a  school  workshop  in  which  the  following  results  can  be  accom- 
plished: 

1.  There  can  be  made  all  the  apparatus  necessary  to  give  a  most 
excellent  course  in  the  elements  of  physical  science. 

2.  There  can  be  made  wholly  or  in  part  blocks,  weights,  etc., 
whose  use  we  have  described. 

3.  Old  bottles,  test  tubes,  tumblers,  etc.,  can  be  graduated  for 
the  pnictical  teaching  of  the  liquid  measures,  each  pupil  having  his 
own  set  of  measures. 

4.  Easels,  rules,  etc.,  can  be  made  for  use  in  drawing. 

5.  Cases,  shelves,  brackets,  etc.,  can  be  made  for  collections  and 
for  beautifying  the  room. 

6.  Pictures  can  be  framed. 

7.  There  can  be  made  most  if  not  all  of  the  needed  gymnastic 
apparatus,  i.  e.,  clubs  can  be  turned,  etc. 

In  short,  the  pupils  can  do  a  very  large  part  of  the  work  of  prop- 
erly fitting  up  the  school-room.  This  work  can  be  so  planned  as 
to  teach  in  the  doing  of  it  the  fundamental  process  concerned  in 
the  various  industries  that  deal  with  wood  and  metal.  All  this 
could  be  fitted  into  other  lines  of  industrial  work,  sewing,  modeling, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  thus  there  might  be  worked  out  a  consistent  and 
comprehensive  scheme  of  general  industrial  training. 

Where  are  the  teachers  to  be  had?  Let  those  who  are  giving 
their  best  thought  to  the  problems  of  education  first  determine 
the  sort  of  work  that  can  and  ought  to  be  done  in  the  schools,  then 
let  them  submit  their  plans  to  the  people  through  press  and  plat- 
form, then  reform  the  normal  schools  to  suit  the  desires  and  de- 
mands of  the  people  thus  instructed. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  can  be  gotten  out  of  a  single  piece 
of  apparatus  such  as  this  system  of  levers. 

1.  There  are  the  industrial  processes  concerned  in  its  manufac- 
ture—  making  a  smooth  surface,  a  straight  edge,  a  good  joint, 
dividing  the  lever  into  equal  parts,  adjusting  weights,  little  or 
more  work  with  metal  according  to  taste  and  time;  the  wood  may 
be  finished  for  oil,  varnish  or  paint. 

2.  A  good  lesson  in  form  can  be  given  upon  it. 

3.  It  affords  an  excellent  exercise  in  drawing. 

4.  A  series  of  simple  experiments  involving:  no  mathematics  can 
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be  performed  and  made  the  basis  of  a  i^ries  of  simple  langaage  les- 
Bons,  the  children  obaerviDg  the  experiments  and  describing  what 
ia  done  and  the  reaulta. 

6.  All  this  prepares  the  way  for  experiments  iavolviog  arith- 
metical processes  and  leading  to  the  law  of  the  lever's  action. 

I  can  imagine  no  better  way  of  teaching  ratio  and  proportion 
than  through  the  results  obtained  from  this  series  of  experiments. 
The  stimulus,  interest,  definitenesa  of  thought  coming  from  this 
method  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  extra  time. 

6.  The  story  of  Archimedes  and  the  discovery  of  the  principle 
of  the  lever  would  interest  a  class  of  almost  aoy  age.  Nothing 
could  be  better  to  cultivate  language  and  develop  the  historical 
sense  than  the  reproduction  ot  soch  stories  in  oral  and  written 
speech. 

This  illustrates  the  use  to  which  I  would  put  every  piece  of  ap- 
paratus in  onr  exhibit. 

There  is  another  very  important  item.    The /orms  in  which  arith- 
metical quantities  are  actually  put  in  commerce  and  science  should 
be  the/orms  in  which  they  come  before  the  children  in  the  schools. 
Thus  they  should  learn  the  ordinary  business  forms  and  operations, 
and  should  get  a  sense  of  the  values  of  industrial  products  in  con- 
nection with  their  regular  work  in  school.     Punctoation,  forms  of 
address,  nearly  all  the  mechanism  of  written  speech  commonly 
treated  in  works  upon  the  elements  of  composition  and  rhetoric  can 
all  be  tanght  incidentally  in  connection  with  such  lansn^ge  lessons 
as  I  have  indicated. 
During  the  last  year  I  have  had  the  reproductions  of  lessons  in 
,  geology,  natural  science,  etc.,  put  in  the  form  of  letters, 
tements,  etc.    The  novelty  added  to  the  interest,  while  the 
hanges  in  the  points  of  view  stimulated  thought,  and  the 
I  a  whole  made  a  deeper  impression.    The  special  value  to 
lils  of  our  schools  of  the  work  involved  in  such  an  indus- 
urse  as  we  have  indicat«d  would  be: 

le  cultivation  of  observation  and  judgment,  the  discipline  of 
id  eye,  obtained  in  this  way  would  not  be  second  to  that 
d  in  any  other  way. 

le  course  in  mathematics,  together  with  the  course  in  lan- 
aod  geography,  conid  be  made  the  means  of  acquainHnf 
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them  witli  other  natural  products  and  forces,  which  underlie  all 
industries  and  all  arts. 

3.  They  would  learn  in  a  general  but  efficient  manner  the  funda- 
mental industrial  processes,  which  underlie  the  more  special  pro- 
cesses of  the  common  arts. 


-•■•-•- 


SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS  OF  GERMANY. 

BY  SEBASTIAN  THOMAS,   LODI,   O. 

Since  Francke^s  time  the  schools  of  Germany  have  sustained  such 
ft  reputation  of  superiority,  that  they  have  compelled  universal  ad- 
miration, and  have  ever  since  served  as  models  by  which  the  schools 
of  other  nations  have  been  organized.  But  whatever  merit  of  ex- 
cellence may  be  claimed  for  them,  their  reputation,  nevertheless, 
depends  not  so  much  upon  the  system  by  which  the  schools  are 
managed,  as  upon  the  character  and  ability  of  the  schoolmaster. 
The  German  schoolmaster  is  the  life  and  soul  of  the  German  school 
system.  Without  him,  the  system  becomes  a  useless  code  of  legis- 
lation, prefaced  by  German  pedagogical  theories.  In  fact,  any 
school  system  is  a  resultant  of  teaching  power. 

A  school  system  to  be  practical  and  permanent,  able  to  stand  the 
wear  and  friction  of  progress,  must  be  a  growth,  rooted  deep  and 
strong  in  the  national  life  of  a  people,  and  nursed  and  fostered  by 
teachers  who  have  been  trained  for  their  work.  No  other  country 
can  successfully  adopt  the  German  school  system.  It  would  result 
in  a  hopeless  failure,  should  the  United  States  attempt  it.  Our 
Goddess  of  Liberty  has  her  measure  taken  for  anything  she  wears; 
she  has  never  yet  invested  in  ready-made  goods.  She  is  used  to 
loose  and  flowing  garments,  and  the  German  school  system  would 
fit  her  like  a  strait-jacket,  in  which  she  could  neither  move  nor 
breathe  freely. 

It  is  useless  to  clamor  for  school  reform,  so  long  as  nothing  is 
done  to  improve  our  teachers,  transposing  them  from  the  side  of 
mere  school-keepers  to  that  of  expert,  life-long  professional  school- 
masters. "  Das  Schullehr-Seminar,"  the  teachers'  training  school,  is 
that  which  gives  to  the  German  schools  their  reputation.  And  a 
liberal  importation  of  this  institution  into  the  State  of  Ohio  would 
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be  a  great  blessing.  These  traiDing  schools  once  in  operation^ 
would  in  a  short  time  supply  the  State  with  a  professional  class  of 
men  and  women,  whose  work  would  change  the  entire  face  of  our 
school  system. 

In  Germany,  no  one  is  authorized  to  teach  a  public  school,  who 
has  not  satisfactorily  finished  the  prescribed  course  of  instraction 
in  the  teachers^  seminary,  and  the  result  is  that  the  schoolmasters 
and  schoolmistresses  of  Germany  are  all  trained  workers,  every- 
where recognized  and  honored  as  belonging  to  a  noble  profession. 

The  applicant,  to  be  admitted  to  the  teachers'  seminary,  must  be 
between  16  and  24  years  of  age;  he  must  have  a  certificate  from  a 
physician  certifying  that  he  is  in  good  health,  and  free  from  any 
bodily  defects  that  might  be  a  hindrance  in  his  future  calling.  He 
must  have  a  certificate  from  the  teacher,  under  whom  he  prepared 
for  the  seminary,  testifying  to  his  moral  character,  good  habits,  in- 
dustry, and  ability.  His  parent  or  guardian  must  present  satis- 
fSftctory  evidence  of  his  financial  ability  to  defray  the  expenses  that 
accrue  during  the  seminary  course.  He  must  also  pass  an  exami- 
nation in  arithmetic,  geography,  history  of  Germany,  elements  of 
natural  philosophy,  drawing,  penmanship,  reading,  grammar  and 
composition,  religion  and  music. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  the  seminary  covers  three  years. 
The  acquirement  and  proper  comprehension  of  the  needed  knowl- 
edge is  aimed  afc,  and  an  effort  to  develop  the  ability  to  apply 
principles  and  an  expertness  to  teach  and  manage  classes  is  made 
prominent. 

The  branches  taught  at  the  seminay  are,  1.  Religious  doctrine 
and  Bible  history.  2.  Pedagogics.  3.  Gerihan  language,—  gram- 
mar,  composition  and  rhetoric,  reading  and  literature.  4.  Mathe- 
matics,—  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry.  6.  History, —  German 
and  general.  6.  Geography.  7.  Natural  philosophy,  the  aim  in 
this  branch  being  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  three  kingdoms 
of  nature,  and  to  enable  him  to  make  free  use  of  his  knowledge  of 
nature  by  object  lessons  in  his  school.  8.  Penmanship,  b.  Draw- 
ing. 10.  ''Turnen"  (gymnastics).  11.  Music, —  theory  of  music, 
vocal,  piano,  organ,  and  violin.  12.  Instruction  in  the  language  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.    13.  Fruit-tree  culture. 

After  the  completion  of  the  course  at  the  seminary,  the  young  can- 
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didate  must  serve  two  years  as  assistant  teacher  in  a  public  school, 
under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced  teacher  recommended  by 
the  higher  school  authorities.  During  these  two  years,  the  candi- 
date's fitness  for  the  teacher^s  profession  will  be  determined.  At 
the  end  of  the  two  years,  he  must  pass  the  final  examination,  and 
he  is  then  raised  to  the  office  of  schoolmaster,  and  receives  a  ^'defin- 
itive appointment "  from  the  *'  Kreis  Schul-Commission." 

He  is  now  a  young  schoolmaster,  with  a  position  for  life,  and  a 
salary  that  will  never  be  reduced,  but  rather  increased  from  year  to 
year  in  proportion  as  he  raises  himself  into  the  higher  grades  of  the 
profession.  The  village  in  which  he  teaches  furnishes  him  a  home 
free  of  rent.  He  is  now  a  fit  hero  for  one  of  Auerbach's  novels. 
Nothing  has  a  greater  influence  upon  a  young  man  like  our  young 
schoolmaster,  to  fill  his  heart  with  warm  and  generous  emotionsi 
than  the  thought  that  he  has  found  his  life-work,  and  that  he  has 
a  spot  of  earth  which  he  can  call  '*  home,"  wherein  he  can  quietly 
rest  from  the  labors  of  the  day,  and  renew  himself  in  body  and  spirit 
for  better  work  for  the  morrow.  By  the  next  spring,  when  the 
stork  has  come  back  again,  and  the  nightingale  sings  her  evening 
song  near  her  new  nest  in  the  hedgerow,  Auerbach  finds  our  young 
schoolmaster  guilty  of  strolling  in  the  moonlight  with  the  Burgo* 
master^s  or  some  other  magnate^s  daughter,  and  in  the  next  chapter 
you  can  hear  the  church  bells  ring,  and  see  the  entire  village  flock 
to  the  church  to  witness  the  marriage  ceremony. 

This  brief  romance  cannot  well  be  omitted  in  following  the  life 
of  a  German  schoolmaster,  as  it  comes,  with  a  stereotyped  accuracy 
and  irresistible  certainty,  at  a  particular  period  of  his  existence. 

The  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  depends  upon  the  position  which 
he  occupies,  ranging  generally  from  1,000  to  3,600  marks.  There 
are  inducements  all  through  his  professional  life,  by  effort  and  study, 
to  advance  into  higher  positions  and  at  last  end  with  head-master. 
But  an  examiaation  is  necessary  for  every  promotion.  As  it  is 
among  men  the  world  over,  you  will  find  two  classes  among  the 
Oerman  schoolmasters ;  one  the  moving,  active,  progressive  class, 
and  another  the  immovables,  the  stagnants,  who  are  like  gate-posts, 
never  moving  from  their  place.  The  latter  class  I  found  univer- 
sally addicted  to  long  pipes  and  large  beer  mugs.  '  One  must  keep 
to  the  progressive  class  to  bring  back  inspiring  reminiscences. 
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They  are  the  ornaments  of  the  profession.  Their  names  are  fbond 
on  the  programs  of  "  Lehrervereine,"  the  teachers^  associations  and 
teachers'  meetings  of  different  provinces  and  districts. 

After  a  continuous  and  faithful  service  of  ten  years,  a  small  yearly 
pension  is  added  to  his  salary.    Should  he  become  disabled,  through 
sickness  or  old  age,  the  pension  is  reasonably  enlarged  to  afford  him 
a  quiet  and  comfortable,  though  not  ostentatious  living.     If  the 
schoolmaster  dies  leaving  a  family,  his  widow  is  pensioned  and  all 
his  children  under  the  age  of  twelve  years.    The  German  govern- 
ment is  wise  in  thus  recognizing  the  schoolmaster  as  one  of  her 
servants,  and  in  point  of  importance  and  usefulness  giving  him  at 
least  an  equal  place  with  the  soldier.    Like  the  soldier,  when  duty 
demands  it,  he  lays  down  his  life  in  his  calling  with  loyalty  to  his 
fatherland.    By  this  wise  provision  of  the  government,  the  school- 
master can  well  remain  faithful  to  his  vocation  to  the  end.     In.  his 
old  age  the  almshouse  does  not  stare  him  in  the  face  as  it  would 
many  of  us,  did  we  not  turn  aside  in  after  years  and  engage  in  other 
work  which  does  not  leave  us  dependent  upon  the  capricious  and 
uncertain  decisions  of  a  Board  of  Education. 

The  German  schoolmaster  is  less  nervous  and  acts  more  deliber- 
ately than  the  American  teacher.  He  is  master  of  his  situation  in 
more  senses  than  one.  He  acknowledges  no  other  authority  than 
that  of  his  government,  to  whom  only  he  is  responsible  for  his  conr 
duct.  He  teaches  thirty  hours  in  the  six  days  of  the  week,  for  ten 
months  of  the  year.  In  tKe  summer  he  makes  pleasant  excursions 
in  the  beautiful  German  forests  with  his  pupils,  to  whom  he  is  a 
life-long  guide  and  father.  The  following  incident  beautifully 
illustrates  the  love  and  faith  the  German  children  bear  to  a  kind 
teacher.  One  day  while  walking  in  Darmstadt  with  a  venerable  old 
man,  the  head-master  of  the  girls^  school  of  the  city,  we  met  a 
young  girl  with  a  basket  on  her  arm  on  her  way  to  market.  As 
soon  as  she  saw  us,  she  crossed  the  street  to  meet  us,  her  firesh 
round  face  covered  with  a  pleasant  smile.  The  old  man  put  out  his 
hand,  she  eagerly  grasped  it,  and  with  tears  starting  to  her  eyes  she 
exclaimed:  ^*  My  dear  teacher,  I  am  so  glad  to  meet  you.  I  came 
this  way  yesterday,  but  did  not  see  you.  I  have  a  new  place,  and 
the  people  are  very  kind  to  me."  "  I  am  very  glad  for  this,"  replied 
the  old  schoolmaster,  "  do  your  work  well,  my  child,  be  a  good  girl. 
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be  pious,  and  the  dear  God  will  not  forget  you."  With  these  words 
he  dismissed  her.  He  then  said  to  me,  ^^  She  was  one  of  my  pupils. 
She  graduated  last  Easter-day.  Her  parents  are  dead,  and  so  she 
looks  to  her  teacher  for  guidance  and  advice.  She  went  recently 
to  a  new  place  to  work,  and  she  was  very  anxious  that  I  should 
know  about  it." 

His  vacation  in  the  summer  the  schoolmaster  spends  in  a  trip  to 
the  Alps  or  other  places  of  romantic  scenery.  His  physical  build 
shows  that  his  disposition  turns  to  the  sunny  side  of  life,  and  that 
he  gets  at  least  par  value  of  enjoyment  out  of  life.  The  cares  and 
perplexities  of  his  profession  do  not  bear  down  upon  him  in  spas- 
modic visitations,  but  are  diffused  and  borne  calmly  through  a  long 
and  happy  life. — Educational  Monthly. 
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Probably  no  school  exercise  is  more  profitable,  when  properly 
conducted,  than  a  drill  in  the  right  use  of  words.  To  know  just 
what  word  to  use  to  express  the  exact  shade  of  meaning  intended 
is  no  mean  accomplishment;  and  the  person  who  is  not  reasonably 
familiar  with  Words  and  their  uses  is  very  liable  to  make  ludicrous 
and  embarrassing  mistakes. 

Such  a  drill  comes  naturally  in  connection  with  the  reading 
lessons.  It  is  here  more  than  anywhere  else  that  the  acquaintance 
of  unfamiliar  words  is  made,  and  that  occasions  arise  for  showing 
the  various  shades  of  meaning  and  the  peculiar  uses  of  many  words 
given  in  the  dictionaries  as  synonymous. 

To  require  the  child  to  commit  to  memory  the  definitions  given 
at  the  head  of  the  reading  lessons  or  to  require  him  to  find  the 
meaning  of  words  from  his  little  dictionary  may  be,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  often  is,  more  misleading  in  regard  to  the  real  use  of  the 
words  in  question  than  though  he  had  been  left  to  frame  their 
meaning  in  a  vague  way  from  the  connection  in  the  lessons  where 
they  occur.  It  is  well  to  have  the  definitions  which  are  given  in 
the  readers  committed  to  memory;  it  is  well  to  familiarize  pupils 
with  the  use  of  the  dictionary  in  finding  the  meaning  and  pro- 
nunciation  of  words;  but  these,  unless  supplemented  by  a  careful 
drill  from  the  teacher,  will  be  found  strangely  misleading. 
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Some  words  have  reference  only  to  mental  qualities^  others  only 
to  moral  qualities,  and  still  others  only  to  physical  qualities.     Bot 
the  word  or  words  given  in  definition  of  any  of  these  in  the 
primary  dictionaries  will  in  many  cases  apply  equally  well  to  qual- 
ities of  any  kind.    Again,  some  words  are  used  only  in  a  good 
«ense,  others  only  in  a  bad  sense;  some  are  used  only  with  refer- 
•ence  to  men,  and  others  only  with  reference  to  the  lower  animals; 
«ome  have  reference  only  to  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
others  only  to  the  water;  still  the  definitions  given  in  any  of  these 
cases  would  apply  equally  well  to  others.    It  is  impossible  here  to 
enumerate  all  cases  of  this  kind  that  may  and  do  occur  in  the 
work  of  the  school-room.    The  teacher  must  be  constantly   on 
her  guard  and  whenever  a  definition  given  by  the  pupils  has 
a  restricted  use,  she  should  call  their  special  attention  to   it 
If  the  word  is  used  only  in  a  good  sense  she  should  illustrate 
this  by  an  example  of  what  should  be  its  proper,  and  what  its  im- 
proper use;  and  she  should  then  clinch  the  fact  by  having  the  dasa 
give  examples  of  their  own.    It  is  never  safe  to  assume  that  our 
scholars  understand  anything  we  have  given  them  till  we  have  ap- 
plied this  practical  test:    Give  an  original  illustration  of  this  prin^ 
^pUy  rule^  or  usage.    If  any  one  thinks  that  intelligent  children,  do 
not  need  a  drill  on  the  peculiar  usage  and  meanings  of  words  it  is 
because  he  has  not  had  experience  or  because  he  has  been  so  negli- 
gent of  his  duty  that  he  has  not  tested  his  pupils  on  their  ability 
to  use  language  properly. 

The  following  specimens  of  scholars^  work  in  making  sentences 
to  illustrate  the  definitions  of  words  found  in  their  small  diction- 
aries, will  have  a  peculiar  sound  to  some  of  our  readers: 
Frantic= Wild: —  "  I  picked  a  bouquet  of  frantic  flowers." 
Retorted = Returned: —  "  We  retorted  home  at  six  o'clock." 
Summoned=Called: —  "  I  summoned  to  see  Mary  last  week." 
Blenches = Shrinks: —  "  A  pine  board  blenches  in  the  sun." 
Athletic=Strong: —  "  The  vinegar  was  too  athletic  to  be  used," 
Poignant=Sharp: —  "  My  knife  is  very  poignant." 
Abdicate=To  resign: —  Our  teacher  abdicated." 
Ordinance = Rules: —  "  We  learned  the  ordinances  for  finding  the 
greatest  common  divisor." 

Turbid = Muddy: —  "  The  road  was  so  turbid  that  we  stuck  fast 
in  the  mud." 
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Tandem = One  behind  another: — '^The  scholars  sit  tandem  in 
school/^ 

Akimbo = With  a  Crook: —  ^^  I  saw  a  dog  with  an  akimbo  in  hi» 
tail." 

Atonement = Satisfaction: — ^^  There  is  no  atonement  in  boat- 
riding  in  a  cold  day." 

Gomposare=Calmness: — "The  composure  of  the  day  was  re- 
markable." 

A  good-sized  Yolume  could  easily  be  filled  with  specimens  of 
actual  work  even  more  ludicrous  than  the  above;  but  this  will  suf- 
fice to  show  that  so  far  from  being  any  help  to  the  pupil,  the  defi- 
nitions found  in  their  small  dictionaries  are  often  sadly  misleading, 
unless  supplemented  by  a  careful  drill  from  the  teacher. 

But  some  will  say,  '^  All  this  is  well  enough  for  city  graded 
schools,  where  the  teachers  have  an  abundance  of  time  to  devote  ta 
such  work;  but  the  country  teachers  have  no  time  for  it."  To  any 
who  are  of  this  opinion,  we  answer  that  country  teachers  in  many 
cases  have  much  more  time  for  drill  of  every  kind  than  city  teach- 
ers have.  Take  the  ungraded  schools  as  they  run  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  how  many  pupils  upon  an  average  are  found  in  them? 
Few  of  them  have  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  many  of  them 
have  less  than  a  dozen.  If  these  teachers  haven't  time  for  drills  of 
this  kind,  certainly  no  one  has.  The  facts  are  that  country  teach- 
ers are  often  at  a  loss  for  something  to  fill  out  the  time.  But  even 
in  the  winter  schools  when  the  enrollment  is  large  and  the  num- 
ber of  classes  is  even  larger,  much  profitable  work  of  this  kind 
may  be  accomplished.  One  of  the  most  valuable  drills  for  any 
school,  whether  graded  or  ungraded,  is  to  have  the  scholars  under- 
line with  a  light  pencil  mark  a  given  number  of  designated  unfa- 
miliar words  and  expressions  in  the  day's  reading-lesson,  require 
them  to  look  up  the  definitions  before  the  next  day's  recitation, 
and  then  have  them  read  the  lesson  ekgaiu,  supplying  the  definitions 
instead  of  the  underlined  words  and  expressions. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  manifold.  First  —  It  is  an  ac- 
curate test  as  to  whether  the  definition  found  by  the  pupil  is  a  suit- 
able one  for  the  place,  and  if  so,  whether  it  is  the  best  one  for  the 
place.  It  teaches  the  pupil,  therefore,  to  exercise  his  judgment  in 
the  choice  of  words  to  express  a  given  thought  or  shade  of  thought. 


■  •  .1 

»      • 
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One  scholar  has  found  a  definition  which  does  not  express  the  fall 
force  of  the  word,  a  second  has  found  the  definition  of  the  same 
word  when  used  in  an  entirely  different  sense,  while  a  third  may 
have  selected  a  definition  which  expresses  the  thought  in  a  stronger 
sense  than  the  author  intended.  But  an  attempt  to  substitute  these 
various  definitions  for  the  words  or  expressions  in  question,  will 
usually  make  their  various  defects  apparent.  It  will  also  be  found 
that*  when  certain  definitions  are  substituted,  the  order  of  the 
words  must  be  slightly  changed,  that  different  or  additional  ad- 
juncts must  be  used,  or  that  the  words  must  be  followed  by  differ- 
ent prepositions. —  In  short,  it  furnishes  many  of  the  advantages 
usually  attributed  to  the  study  of  Latin. 

Second  —  It  keeps  up  the  interest  in  a  second  reading  of  a  given 
lesson.  Every  experienced  teacher  knows  how  difficult  this  is  by 
the  ordinary  methods  of  study  and  recitation.  When  the  lesson 
has  once  been  read,  it  usually  becomes  an  old  story,  and  is  studied 
and  recited  with  indifference  ever  after.  But  by  this  method  the 
second  reading  is  usually  more  interesting  than  the  first,  and  it 
enables  the  teacher  to  carry  out  practically  that  best  of  school 
maxims  —  to  make  haste  slowly. 

When  the  lesson  is  simply  to  be  re-read  in  this  way  it  is  best  not 
to  underline  more  than  two  or  three  words  in  a  paragraph.  If 
more  than  this  are  marked  it  is  apt  to  detract  from  its  value  as  a 
reading  lesson  —  a  danger  to  be  carefully  avoided  in  all  supple- 
mentary reading  exercises.  But  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  to  af- 
ford a  more  critical  test  of  the  scholars^  understanding  of  what 
they  read^  it  is  a  most  profitable  exercise  to  assign  only  one  or  two 
paragraphs  of  a  lesson  with  a  greater  number  of  underlined  words 
and  expressions,  and  then  require  the  class  to  vmte  out  on  the 
black-board  their  paraphrase  of  the  given  extract.  With  the  work 
of  the  entire  class  written  on  the  board  before  them  there  is  an  ad- 
mirable opportunity  for  profitable  comparison  of  the  relative 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  various  forms  of  expression  used  by  the 
different  scholars. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  a  teacher  of  our  acquaintance  recently 
assigned  his  class,  after  they  had  read  the  lesson,  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  lesson  entitled  '^  La  Fayette  and  Robert  Raikes,"  un- 
derlined as  follows: 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  we  beheld  the  most  singular  and  mefn^ 
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orable  pageant  in  the  annals  of  time.  It  was  a  pageant  more 
sublime  and  affecting  than  the  progress  of  Elizabeth  through  Eng- 
land after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada;  than  the  return  of  Francis  !• 
from  a  Spanish  prison  to  his  own  beautiful  France;  than  the  dar- 
ing and  rapid  march  of  the  conqueror  at  Austerlitz  from  Frejus  to 
Paris.  It  was  a  pageant,  indeed,  rivaled  only  in  the  elements  of. 
the  grand  and  the  pathetic^  by  the  journey  of  our  own  Washington 
through  the  different  states.  Need  I  say  that  I  allude  to  the  visit 
of  La  Fayette  to  America? 

Among  the  translations  of  ^^  most  memorable  pageants  in  the 
annals  of  time,"  were  the  following:  "  Most  worthy  pompous  show 
in  the  chronicles  of  time; "  "  most  pompous  show  worthy  of  re- 
membrance ever  seen  in  the  chronicles  of  time; "  "  most  worthy 
of  remembrance  pompous  show  in  the  history  of  time;"  '*most 
celebrated  exhibition  in  the  chronicles  of  time; "  "  a  show  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  time;"  "most  worthy  of  re- 
membrance and  singular  pompous  march  in  the  records  of  time," 
etc. 

For  "  rivaled  only  in  the  elements  of  the  grand  and  the  pa- 
thetic," were  the  following:  "Emulated  only  in  the  elements  of 
the  grand  and  the  passionate; "  "  surpassed  only  in  the  elements 
of  the  grand  and  the  passionate; "  "  excelled  only  in  the  elements 
of  the  grand  and  the  passionate;  "  "  equaled  only  in  the  elements 
of  the  grand  and  the  pathetic; "  "  contended  with  only  in  the  ele- 
ments of  the  grand  and  affecting,"  etc. 

The  discussion  of  the  above  by  the  class  and  teacher  brought 
out  the  great  difference  between  the  meanings  of  the  word  pomp^ 
ous  when  applied  to  pefsons,  and  when  to  displays;  of  the  popular 
meaning  of  the  word  shoiv;  to  the  clumsiness  of  some  of  the  sen- 
tences, and  to  the  various  shades  of  difference  among  the  meanings 
of  the  words  annals^  chronicles^  history,  and  records.  The  various 
synonyms  of  rivaled,  pathetic  and  the  other  marked  words  were  all 
in  turn  considered  in  a  similar  manner,  and  many  other  matters 
were  criticised  in  a  way  which  emphasized  the  great  necessity  for 
caution  in  the  choice  of  words.  It  was  also  found  that  the  class 
with  scarcely  an  exception  had  read  up  the  Armada  and  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz.  Such  an  exercise,  say  once  a  week,  would  be  of 
more  value  to  the  ordinary  boy  or  girl  than  writing  any  number 
of  ^'  compositions ''  in  the  conventional  way. 
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READING  AS  AN  INTELLECTUAL  EXERCISE. 

It  is  true  tliat  mental  reading  and  oral  reading  are  doselj 
related;  but  the  possession  of  either  power  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  the  possession  of  the  other  power  in  an  equal  extent.  We 
have  all  known  ministers  who,  from  their  intellectual  capacity,  we 
were  bound  to  belieye  had  considerable  ability  as  mental  readers, 
but  who,  by  the  reading  of  their  hymns  and  sermons,  gave  oa 
excruciating  evidence  of  their  lack  of  skill  in  expressing  their  own. 
or  another^s  thoughts  orally.  And  we  have  all  known  children, 
who,  well  drilled  in  matters  of  articulation  and  utterance,  passed 
for  "  fine  readers,^'  as  the  phrase  goes,  but  who,  by  a  little  adroit 
questioning,  have  betrayed  the  fact  that  they  possessed  a  rery 
inadequate,  if  not  erroneous,  conception  of  what  they  read. 

In  practice,  whatever  it  may  be  in  theory,  it  is  generally  mere 
oral  reading  that  teachers  have  in  view  when  at  work  in  the  school- 
room. It  ia  assumed  that  the  practice  of  reading  can  have  no 
primary  object  other  than  to  impart  elocutionary  skill;  to  cultivate 
facility  and  power  of  oral  expression.  The  universal  question  is 
not.  Do  our  pupils  understand  what  they  read?  but.  How  distinctly 
and  fluently  can  they  call  off  the  words?  They  are  drilled  daily 
from  six  to  sixteen,  and  yet  they  cannot  read.  They  pass  oyer 
that  which  to  them  is  intelligible  and  that  which  is  not  intelligi- 
ble alike,  without  the  least  discrimination.  Words,  words,  words 
are  all  they  read. 

Professors  of  elocution  and  special  teachers  of  reading  are  in  high 
repute,  and  their  services  in  demand,  but  they  do  not  impart  the 
power  we  need.  In  fact  they  seem  to  think  we  have  no  need  except 
need  of  their  tricks.  It  is  a  serious  question  if  the  whole  guild,  with 
few  exceptions,  ought  not  to  be  indicted  as  a  public  nuisance. 
There  have  been  instances  in  teachers'  institutes  in  which  they 
have  done  more  harm  than  good.  They  magnify  mere  trifles  of 
form  and  manner  beyond  all  reason.  They  do  not  seem  even  to 
suspect  that  mental  culture,  the  power  to  grasp  and  appreciate 
another's  thought,  must  exist  as  the  foundation  of  all  genuine 
teaching  in  the  art  of  elocution.  As  a  consequence,  the  innocent 
teacher  goes  back  to  his  school-room  fully  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  to  teach  reading  in  the  most  approved  and  successful  way  his 
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boys  and  girls  must  be  trained  to  imitate  the  tricks  and  graces,  the 
noise  and  blaster,  of  the  institute  elocutionist.  The  teacher  is 
more  impressed  than  ever  with  the  idea  that  oral  reading  is  the 
high  and  important  end,  and  that  in  the  matter  of  reading  he  has 
nothing  else  to  think  of. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  depreciate  the  value  of  a  well-trained 
yoice  and  a  good  delivery.  They  are  of  great  value.  But  it  is  our 
purpose,  while  conceding  the  value  and  beauty  of  this  accomplish- 
ment, to  assert  that  there  is  a  power  which  our  children  need  that 
IS  of  infinitely  greater  importance  to  them,  but  which  is  sadly  neg- 
lected in  our  school  training.  Within  the  proper  and  legitimate 
sphere  of  ordinary  school  work,  the  paramount  object  of  the  read- 
ing-exercise should  be  to  develop  the  power  of  obtaining  from  the 
printed  page,  and  by  means  of  the  eye,  emotions  and  ideas  clearly 
and  quickly.  All  other  work  in  reading  should  be  strictly  sub- 
ordinate to  this. 

A  person  who  has  not  given  considerable  thought  to  this  matter 
cannot  realize  how  completely  our  schools  fail  in  this  respect. 
But  the  fact  is  beginning  to  impress  itself.  It  is  alluded  to  occar 
sionally  in  educational  discussions.  The  superintendent  of  a 
thriving  town  gave  this  as  his  experience.  The  senior  class  of  his 
high  school  came  into  his  hands  for  the  study  of  chemistry  in  Feb- 
ruary—  only  five  months  before  their  graduation,  and  after  at 
least  ten  years  of  faithful  instruction  in  a  set  of  first-class  graded 
schools.  He  put  into  their  hands  what  he  considered  a  good 
book  —  not  one  however  on  the  regulation  text-book  plan  with 
crystalized  statements  and  formulas.  It  was  simple,  and  the 
design  was  to  have  it  read  and  summarized.  After  a  few  weeks  he 
found  that  no  substantial  headway  had  been  made.  At  first  the 
trouble  was  charged  to  the  book;  and  then  to  want  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  pupils.  But  these  did  not  prove  satisfactory  solutions  of 
the  difficulty.  At  last,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  became  convinced 
that  his  class  did  not  know  how  to  read.  They  could  memorize 
and  recite  the  words  of  the  book  when  the  amount  to  be  committed 
was  not  too  great;  but  they  could  not  grasp  and  condense  the 
thoughts  of  a  lesson.  He  had  to  take  hold  and  spend  as  much 
time  in  teaching  them  to  read  as  in  teaching  them  chemistry. 

The  same  experience  was  related  by  an  enterprising  teacher  of 
history  who  had  attempted  to  discard  the  rote-method  of  recitation* 
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It  has  not  been  many  days  since  the  principal  of  a  city  high 
school  used  substantially  this  language:  ^^The  principals  of  our 
grammar  schools  would  be  offended  if  I  should  say  it  to  their  faces; 
but  I  must  say  I  am  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  pupils  we  get. 
They  don't  know  how  to  read.  They  not  only  do  not  comprehend 
the  language  of  their  books,  but  they  do  not  know  that  they  do 
not  comprehend  it." 

A  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  large  town  said  that  when  a 
pupil  he  used  to  recite  Hood's  "  Faithless  Nellie  Gray,"  and  he  re- 
ceived considerable  praise  from  various  teachers.  But  he  declared 
it  was  a  fact  that  he  never  had  a  suspicion  that  there  was  any  wit 
or  double  meaning  about  it,  until  after  he  began  to  teach  school 
himself. 

If  you  ever  take  part  in  institute  work,  at  your  next  opportu- 
nity select,  for  instance,  Longfellow's  *'  Psalm  of  Life,"  or  "  The 
Brook,"  by  Tennyson,  and  hold  your  teachers  right  down  to  a  full 
and  clear  exposition  of  each  line  and  thought,  and  see  what  you 
get  from  them.  It  has  not  been  many  weeks  since  a  set  of  country 
teachers  spent  some  time  on  a  paragraph  or  two  of  "  The  Town 
Pump,"  by  Hawthorne.  They  expressed  their  surprise  at  how  little 
they  had  seen  in  it  after  all  the  times  they  had  read  it.  They  had 
been  simply  surface  readers. 

In  a  high  school  class  of  forty  pupils  fourteen  years  of  age  or 
more,  a  girl  not  below  the  average  of  her  class  understood  that  a 
forced  march  was  accomplished  when  a  body  of  soldiers  by  some 
means,' unknown  to  her,  were  forced  or  pushed  right  through  the 
enemy's  army.  A  boy,  a  voracious  reader  (?)  of  history,  really 
thought  that  when  "soldiers  slept  on  their  arms,*' they  stood  up 
leaning  against  their  muskets  and  thus  slept. 

Mr.  Geo.  P.  Brown,  Principal  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
School,  relates  this  incident:  In  a  school  not  by  any  means  in  the 
backwoods,  a  class  had  read  with  considerable  glibness  if  not  with 
expression,  "  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket."  In  an  innocent  way  he  put 
the  question  to  the  head  pupil, ''  How  many  buckets  do  you  think 
hung  in  that  well?"  "Three,"  was  the  answer, —  meaning,  of 
course,  "  the  old-oaken,"  and  "  the  iron-bound,"  and  "  the  moss- 
covered"  buckets.  The  rest  of  the  class  concurred.  To  the  ques- 
tion, "  In  the  line  '  With  the  emblem  of  truth  overflowing,'  what 
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does  the  poet  allade  to? '^  no  answer  was  given  at  first.    Finally 
one  pupil  said  it  mast  be  ''  an  eagle." 

Now  these  are  not  sporadic  cases  of  obtuse  intellects  or  of  in- 
ferior teaching.  Pages  might  be  filled  with  similar  illustrations 
coming  from  the  best  products  of  our  schools.  And  I  am  sure  that 
every  observing  teacher  and  superintendent  can  find  in  his  own  ex- 
perience ample  evidence  that  we  are  sadly  missing  the  mark  in  our 
teaching  of  reading. —  The  Schoolmaster. 


■♦  •  ♦- 


LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  at  times  that  there  is  one  method  in  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic  that  few,  comparatively,  employ,  and  which 
in  my  judgment  is  of  great  importance. 

In  what  manner  should  a  child  be  enabled  to  solve  such  a  prob- 
lem as  the  following? 

^*  The  greater  of  two  numbers  is  three  times  the  less  and  the  sum 
of  the  numbers  is  36^  what  are  the  numbers?  ^' 

This  being  quite  out  of  their  reach  I  gave  them  the  following: 
"  I  have  here  thirty-six  nuts  "  (I  actually  had  them)  "  and  I  want 
one  of  you  to  give  them  to  two  of  the  class  so  that  one  will  have 
three  times  as  many  as  the  other."  "  Now,  how  many  shall  we 
give  the  first  so  as  to  be  sure  she  doesn^t  have  too  many?  "  Some 
pupil  suggested  that  it  would  be  safe  to  start  with  one.  So  the 
distribution  was  made;  the  first  receiving  one,  the  other  three,  and 
so  on,  till  all  were  gone.  Some  of  the  brighter  ones  quickly  saw 
how  it  must  come  out.  The  number  of  "  rounds  "  depending,  of 
course,  on  the  number  given  out  at  each  "  round."  Nine  times 
round,  giving  to  one  nine  and  to  the  other  nine  times  three  nuts. 

^^  Divide  472  into  three  such  parts  that  the  second  shall  be  twice 
the  first  and  the  third  three  times  the  second,  plus  13." 

By  taking  a  smaller  number  and  using  the  nuts  again  the  mat- 
ter was  made  quite  plain,  although  I  believe  it  was  necessary  to 
repeat  in  this  case,  having  the  one  who  was  most  puzzled  perform 
the  operation  herself.  The  extra  ones  should  be  given  out  at  the 
start. 

*'*'  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  243,  the  second  is  three  times  the 
first  minus  25;  what  are  the  numbers?" 
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I  foond  this  mnoh  more  difficalt.  After  some  hard  thinking  — 
for,  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  I  was  bothered  myself —  the  next  morn- 
ing I  presented  it  as  follows:  ".I  will  give  these  thirty-seven  nuts 
bo  any  two  of  you  girls  who  will  so  divide  them  that  one  will  have 
three  less  than  three  timee  as  many  as  the  other."  There  being 
three  volunteers,  they  drew  lots  so  as  to  throw  out  one.  One  of 
the  remaining  two  then  proceeded  to  divide  the  nuts  as  directed. 
This  she  accomplished  saecessfulty.  When  it  came  to  an  explana- 
tion of  the  work,  however,  nothing  satistactory  could  be  obtained. 
**  Suppose,"  I  said,  speaking  to  the  one  who  made  the  dietribntion 
and  who  accordingly  received  the  lion's  share,  "  that  I  shoold  lend 
yoQ  three  nuts:  would  that  help?  "  They  readily  saw  that  when 
the  number  was  exactly  divisible  by  four  the  difficulty  vanished. 
After  the  distribution  was  effected  and  my  loan  returned,  one  waa 
found  to  have  three  less  than  three  times  oa  many  as  the- 
other. 

"  The  fore  wheels  of  a  carriage  are  each  nine  feet  in  circuio* 
ference,  and  the  hiud  wheels  are  each  ten  feet;  if  the  fore  wheels 
each  rotate  400  times  in  going  a  certain  distance,  how  many  rot»- 
tions  will  each  hind  wheel  make?  " 

The  above  was  difficult  to  most,  if  not  all  the  class.  I  simplified 
it  as  follows: 

"  Suppose  this  call-bell  is  the  fore  wheel,"  I  said,  stooping  down 
oiling  it  along  the  floor,  "  let  us  see  how  many  inches  it  will 
116  in  turning  once,  twice,  three  times,  and  so  on  half  a  dozen 
1  or  moreP  "  Then  some  one  measured  bow  far  it  had  traveled 
to  corroborate  the  other  measurement.  Then  taking  a  large 
-bell  on  its  rim,  I  made  a  mark  which  I  placed  right  over  fchft 
n  the  floor,  and  turned  it  once.  Some  one  measured  the  dis* 
,  and  then  all  calculated  bow  many  turns  the  big  one  would 
in  passing  over  the  distance  traversed  by  the  little  one. 
e  above  examples  suffice  to  bring  out  the  idea.  Different 
lers  would  of  course  use  different  illustrations.  In  nothing 
Hnd  my  ingenuity  more  severely  taxed  than  in  so  presenting 
iblem  as  to  tell  little  and  be  told  muck.    It  is  surprising  how 

I  stupidity  some  of  our  text-book  makers  display  in  the  preaen- 

II  of    difficulties.— Pr^.   A.    E.    Jones    in    N.    Y.    Sdioct 
nal. 


I  > 
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THE  RECITATION. 


There  are  four  maiii  objects  soaght  for  by  the  teacher  in  con- 
ducting a  recitation:  (1)  To  increase  the  attainments  of  the  pupil 
in  really  useful  knowledge.  Some  knowledge  is  indispensable  to 
every  human  being,  but  the  teacher  considers  what  knowledge  is 
needful  to  the  fairly  educated  man,  and  contributes  his  e£P6rts  to 
assist  the  pupil  to  attain  this  knowledge.  The  recitation  should 
show  the  teacher  that  new  attainments  are  being  made  day  by  day; 
that  something  not  well  understood  yesterday  is  clearly  known 
to-day.  Hence  there  should  be  consecutive  and  well  defined  efforts 
made  to  build  up  the  structure  day  by  day.  The  true  teacher  con- 
stantly examines  his  class  to  see  that  they  know  more  of  the  given 
subject  day  by  day.  This  is  very  different  from  ^^  hearing  lessons,^^ 
though  often  confounded  with  it.  One  simply  tests  the  memory, 
the  other  tests  memory  and  judgment.  A  child  may  ^'  hear  a  les- 
son ^^ —  a  teacher,  only,  can  conduct  recitation.  But  another 
object  will  become  apparent  as  related  to  this;  it  is  (2)  testing  the 
habits  of  study  the  pupil  is  forming.  The  habits  the  pupil  forms 
in  school  will  follow  him  through  life;  what  a  man  is  depends  on 
his  habits.  Give  a  boy  good  moral  habits,  say  of  industry,  truth- 
fulness, etc.,  and  it  is  said  he  will  succeed  in  life.  But  the  mental 
or  intellectual  habits  that  are  formed  by  the  child  are  the  impell- 
ing forces,  the  moral  are  guiding  agencies.  Hence  the  teacher 
should  endeavor  to  see  what  is  the  nature  of  the  habits  his  pupils 
are  forming. 

They  should  be  taught  to  be  industrious  in  learning;  to  fill  the 
time  up  full  with  effort  for  complete  preparation;  to  be  exhaustive 
in  investigation;  to  be  accurate  in  statement;  to  be  precise  in  de- 
tails; to  be  full  in  particulars,  so  that  completeness  shall  mark 
their  progress.  This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  methods  of 
the  teacher,  such  as:  (3)  the  development  of  clearness  in  thinking, 
and  (4)  the  power  of  accurate  expression.  These,  while  closely 
related,  are  yet  very  distinct.  An  educated  man  is  able  to  think 
clearly,  and  the  teacher  will  measure  the  attainments  of  his  pupils 
by  observing  whether  they  carry  forward  their  intellectual  work 
within  the  light  of  consciousness  or  whether  they  grope  as  in 
Egyptian  darkness. 
As  a  rule,  the  measure  of  the  power  of  thought  will  be  found  in 
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the  words  that  are  used;  hence  the  close  relation  between  power  in 
thought  and  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  words  employed. 
The  power  of  expression  is  a  power' that  may  be  said  only  to  come 
from  education;  the  teacher  should  enforce  not  only  grammatical 
accuracy,  but,  what  is  of  more  importance,  logical  accuracy. 

An  increase  in  power  of  thought  carries  with  it  an  increase  in 
the  power  of  expression.  Slovenly,  careless,  incomplete,  ambigu- 
ous expressions  prevail  in  the  school  room.  They  receive  cultiva- 
tion instead  of  eradication. 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  other  objects,  such  as  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  pupil,  the  moulding  of  character,  and  a  thousand 
others.  These  will  receive  consideration  in  their  appropriate  place. 
The  important  point  now  is  to  place  the  recitation  on  a  basis  of 
principles.  For  is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  teachers  are  to-day  sim- 
ply asking  questions  in  a  merely  miscellaneous  way,  and  being 
answered  in  a  way  that  tends  to  disorganize  thought?  A  well- 
disciplined  mind  may  bear  it  without  injury,  but  |the  tender,  un- 
formed minds  of  children  are  more  injured  by  the  unskillful 
methods  of  the  school  room  than  is  balanced  by  the  knowledge 
they  may  pick  up.  The  school  room  is  no  place  for  a  person  whose 
mind  is  unskilled,  illogical,  rambling,  vague  in  knowledge,  and 
careless  and  inaccurate  in  use  of  language. 


THE  OLD  EDUCATION  AND  THE  NEW. 

W.  H.  Payne,  Profesaor  of  the  Art  and  Science  of  Teaching,  in  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, has  published  a  pamphlet,  '* Outlines  of  Educational  Doctrine."  One 
section  is  entitled  "Contrasts  between  the  Old  and  the  New;  "  from  this  some 
extracts  are  given. 

The  preponderance  given,  first  to  Art,  and  then  to  Nature,  in  the 
work  of  Education,  has  given  rise  to  two  schools  that  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Old  and  the  New. 

The  Told  education  is  the  system  that  culminated,  and  the  new 
the  system  that  originated,  at  about  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
In  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  new  education  sometimes  means  the 
system  that  is  opposed  to  the  classical  curriculum;  and  in  a  still 
narrower  sense,  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  kindergarten 
system  of  primary  instruction.  I  here  use  the  term  in  a  general 
sense. 

Both  schools  err  by  exaggeration;  each  is  right  in  what  it  claims, 
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and  wrong  in  what  it  denies.    The  point  of  contrast  may  be  exhib- 
ited as  follows: 

The  old  assumes  that  man  is  to  be  brought  to  his  most  perfect 
state  by  artificial  means. 

The  new  assumes  that  man  has  within  himself  all  the  resources 
needed  to  attain  his  most  perfect  state. 

The  old  doctrine  is  right  in  assuming  that  education  is  a  work 
of  art,  requiring:,  for  its  greatest  perfection,*  all  the  resources  of  hu- 
man ingenuity  and  skill ;  but  the  new  doctrine  is  also  right  in  assum- 
ing that  education  is  a  natural  process.  The  reconciliation  lies  in 
the  fact  that  education  is  a  natural  process  directed  by  human  art. 
Mere  nature  is  as  powerless  to  produce  a  man  fit  for  the  compli- 
cated duties  of  modern  life,  as  to  produce  a  rare-ripe  peach  or 
chronometer. 

The  old  regards  education  as  a  process  of  manufacture. 

The  new  regards  education  as  a  process  of  natural  growth. 

It  is  true  that  human  beings  are  born  with  a  pre-determination  to 
grow,  and  that  they  vrill  in  time  pass  through  successive  stages  of 
development,  because  they  cannot  resist  this  dominant  law  of  their 
nature;  but  it  is  also  true  that  this  growth  may  be  controlled, 
modified,  helped  or  hindered,  by  human  agency. 

The  old  makes  much  of  authority,  tradition,  precedent. 

The  new  confides  in  liberty,  natural  law,  development. 

Human  progress  is  possible  only  on  the  condition  that  each 
generation  profits  by  the  experiences  of  the  generation  that  has 
preceded;  but  a  second  condition  is  alike  indispensable, —  the  new 
generation  must,  by  its  own  resources,  make  additions  to  the  capi- 
tal it  has  received  by  inheritance. 

The  old  magnifies  the  office  of  the  teacher  and  the  text-book. 

The  new  regards  the  teacher  as  only  negatively  useful,  and  the 
text-book  as  an  obstacle. 

Books  are  indispensable  in  the  work  of  education,  because  they 
embody  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  past;  and  teachers  are  even 
more  indispensable,  because  a  complicated  art,  like  that  of  educa- 
tion, should  only  be  assigned  to  skillful  hands.  But  when  books 
and  teachers  become  more  than  helps,  they  are  hindrances;  they 
are  valuable  only  as  they  minister  to  self-help. 

The  old  is  devoted  to  the  communication  of  accumulated  knowl- 
edge. 
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ew  sets  pnpils  to  the  task  of  re-discorery. 
liog  geueratioas  have  left  behind  vast  traasnrea  of  accnrnn- 
owledge  that  must  be  accepted  as  aa  inhentance,  and  not 
,  by  the  endless  toil  of  re-discorery;  bnt  there  is  also  new 
^e  to  be  acquired  by  original  discovery, —  additions  must 
to  the  capital  that  has  been  received  as  a  legacy. 
Id  exalts  the  office  of  metnOTy,  but  neglects  the  caltnre  lA 
rving  faculties.' 

ew  degrades  the  office  of  memory,  but  makes  the  culture  of 
rring  faculties  the  basis  of  education. 
,n  obvious  error  to  make  memory  a  mere  store-hoase,  and 
y  a  store-house  of  unused  material;  but  it  is  very  certaia 
cation  cannot  be  provident,  unless  there  is  this  reeerroir  o( 

ower  of  accurate  observation  ia  an  essential  factor  in  eda- 
ind  under  the  form  of  reflection  is  one  of  the  very  highest 
s  of  the  mind,  but  the  education  that  consists  largely  in 
servation  is  essentially  superficial. 

tknesB  in  modern  education  is  the  neglect  of  the  memory, 
mediate  interests  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  abundantly 
r,  but  there  is  not  a  sufficient  provision,  within  the  depths 
lind, ^or  the  time  to  cotne. 

Id  makes  information  the  chief  element  in  education, 
lew  makes  formation,  or  discipline,  the  chief  element  in 
<n. 

leal  education  requires  the  fullest  development  of  the  think- 
Tument,  and  the  moat  abundant  supply  of  the  choicest 
for  thought. 

igors  oi  the  old  education  often  made  school-life  gloomy; 
^ndy  vras  repulsive,  was  an  argument  in  its  favor. 
i  new  education,  the  test  of  fitness  in  the  subjects  and  in 
I  of  instruction,  is  the  degree  of  pleasure  that  the  pupils 

Id  time  severity,  and  the  new  timelaxity,  are  both  extremes 
to  be  avoided.  A  study  is  not  good  because  it  is  repulsive; 
lay  be  both  repulsive  and  good. 

lew  doctrine  of  pleasure>giving  confounds  work  with  play, 
irplus  of  energy  with  exhaustion  of  energy.  Foot-ball  m^ 
more  physical  exertiDn  than  wood-sawing;  but  there  is  no 
y  which  the  second  can  be  made  as  agreeable  as  the  first 
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TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

It  is  the  time  when  preparations  are  being  made  for  holding 
Teachers'  Institutes.  The  nsaal  plan  is  for  the  County  Superin- 
tendent to  conduct  the  Institute,  selecting  such  help  in  his  vicinity 
as  he  can  get;  this  is  varied  in  some  cases  by  securing  lectures  from 
eminent  gentlemen  and  ladies.  Another  plan  is  for  the  County 
Superintendent  to  employ  one  or  two  men  who  have  special  skill 
in  instructing  teachers.  The  plan  adopted  in  this  state  and  Wis- 
consin is  to  employ  a  permanent  board  of  instructors,  and  this  we 
deem  the  best  of  all.  v 

Again,  the  Institute  may  be  a  school  or  a  congregation  of  teach- 
ers. It  is  a  bad  state  of  things  when  it  is  the  latter.  The  teachers 
must  be  blended  into  a  homogeneous  mass,  and  have  fixed  aims,  and 
have  a  definite  mode  of  reaching  those  aims.  It  is  too  often  the 
case  that  precious  time  is  wasted  in  miscellaneous  talk  —  one  talks 
to  the  teachers;  another  tries  his  hand;  all  this  random  talk  is 
simply  a  waste  of  time  and  opportunity.  Men  are  often  introduced 
by  the  County  Superintendent,  who  have  nothing  whatever  to  say 
that  can  benefit  the  teacher;  these  men  unfortunately  can  consume 
as  much  time  as  though  they  were  Solomons.  They  proceed  to 
talk,  and  the  poor  teachers  can  only  wait  patiently  for  them  to  get 
through.  ^  Talking  without  teaching  is  the  weakness  of  the  Insti- 
•  tute.    We  suggest: 

1.  To  make  a  school  of  the  Institute;  call  the  roll  at  each  session; 
or  better  to  save  time,  give  each  one  a  ticket  having  the  number  on 
it  that  one  bears  on  the  roll;  as  they  enter  each  day  let  them  hand 
in  a  ticket;  let  each  have  a  certain  place  to  sit.  Call  every  absentee 
to  an  account. 

2.  Have  a  regular  program,  and  adhere  to  it.  Provide  for  music, 
rests,  calisthenic  exercises,  etc. 

3.  See  that  all  have  note  books,  and  require  the  lectures,  etc.,  to 
be  written  out  in  blankbooks;  examine  all  these  books  critically  ias  to 
expression,  penmanship,  etc.  Those  who  sit  without  a  pencil  and 
note  book  are  getting  no  good. 

4.  Bring  the  Institute  on  a  high  plane  of  thought.  Make  them 
think;  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  weak,  wish-washy  talk.  Of 
course  you  must  have  a  man  of  ability  as  conductor. 
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5.  See  that  the  teachers  understand  what  is  said. 

6.  Draw  the  teachers  out;  if  they  won^t  talk  and  ask  qnestions, 
mark  the  Institute  as  a  failure. 

7.  Discuss  practical  matters. 

8.  Shut  out  all  those  who  know  nothing  about  practical  teaching; 
there  is  many  a  good  clergyman,  lawyer,  and  doctor,  who  neTer 
thinks  on  education,  and  yet  is  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  talk  on 
education.  Give  all  this  class  of  people  a  chance  at  the  ^^  Reunion,*^ 
held  on  the  last  evening. 

9.  Aim  to  have  the  teachers  go  away  feeling  that  the  Institute 
was  profitable  in  the  highest  degree  to  them. 


EDITORIAL. 


By  chapter  25  of  the  general  laws  of  1883,  it  is  provided  that  the  State  Sa- 
perintendent  shall  "examine,  or  cause  to  he  examined«  all  teachers  of  high 
schools  required  by  law  to  pass  special  examinations  to  qualify  them  for  teach- 
ing in  high  schools,"  etc.,  etc.  There  has  arisen  no  little  misapprehension  con- 
oeming  this  provision.  The  law  is  to  be  construed  in  connection  with  provisions 
theretofore  existing.  By  these  it  will  be  seen  that  principals  of  free  high  sdiools. 
not  qualified  by  reason  of  being  graduates  of  the  University,  a  college,  or  the 
normal  schools,  or  by  holding  a  state  certificate  of  some  grade,  are  required  by 
law  to  be  examined  in  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  the  free  high  school.  TTie 
principals  of  free  high  schools  then  are  the  persons  to  be  examined  by  the  State 
Superintendent,  if  they  are  not  otherwise  qualified.  The  theory  of  the  law 
seems  to  be  that  in  the  free  high  schools  care  shall  be  taken  to  secure  competent 
persons  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  hold  these  strictly  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  course  of  study,  in  the  instruction  given  by  assistant  instructors. 
I  Heretofore,  it  has  been  an  open  question,  whether  the  county  superintendent 
or  the  State  Superintendent  should  control  the  examination  of  these  principals, 
and  issue  the  certificates  thereon.  Both  practices  have  obtained.  There  is  no 
longer  doubt  about  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued.  The  examination  is  to  be 
made  and  the  certificate  issued  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent 

Doubtless  arrangement  will  be  made  to  have  the  examination  conducted  in 
the  locality  where  the  school  is  to  be  taught,  if  more  convenient,  and  the  papers 
'>^  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  for  inspection. 

Many  have  inferred  that  all  teachers  in  free  high  schools  are  hereafter  to  be 
examined  by  and  receive  certificates  from  the  State  Superintendent.  Bat  this  is 
not  so.  As  heretofore,  assistant  teachers  will  be  required  to  be  legally  qualified 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  but  no  special  examinations  are  re- 
quired to  enable  them  to  hold  such  positions. 
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Thb  article  npon  "The  Stady  o!  Pedag;ogica  in  the  University  of  Michigan/* 
pablished  in  the  Jane  No.  of  the  Journal,  has  called  forth  expressions  of  inter- 
est from  various  quarters,  and  revived  the  old  question  of  the  desirability  and 
practical  advantage  of  similar  instruction  in  our  own  State  University.  Not  less 
than  ona-third  of  the  whole  number  graduated  the  present  year,  would  like  to 
teach,  probably,  the  ensuing  year.  Many  of  the  young  men,  especially,  are  pain- 
fully conscious  of  the  disadvantage  under  which  they  rest,  in  applying  for  the 
position  of  principal,  or  superintendent,  because  of  their  lack  of  just  that  prep- 
aration which  a  course  in  pedagogics  would  afford  them,  in  connection  with  their 
general  scholarship.  Taking  the  years  together,  at  least  four  times  the  number, 
in  attendance  at  the  university,  will  seek  and  find  employment  as  teachers,  that 
wiU  find  occupation  in  drug  stores  or  medical  dispensaries.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  new  chair  of  pharmacy,  if  the  state  is  to  continue  to  afford  training 
for  special  callings;  we  only  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  express  the  hope  that 
a  department  of  instruction  greatly  needed,  earnestly  demanded,  and  to  which 
there  can  be  no  possible  objection  on  the  ground  of  being  in  the  interest  of  a 
class,  and  not  for  the  general  good,  will  not  be  the  very  last  feature  to  be  added 
to  the  university. 

We  are  informed  that  the  attitade  of  the  board  of  regents  towards  such  a  de- 
partment is  friendly.  The  proposition  needs  to  be  formulated,  and  presented 
with  deamess,  force,  and  as  the  sentiment  of  an  organized  interest.  That  was 
the  method  by  which  the  new  chair  of  pharmapy  and  materia  medica  was  secured. 
Who  can  render  the  state  better  service  than  by  assuming  leadership  in  a  move* 
ment  for  a  chair  of  pedagogy  in  the  state  university? 


In  the  May  number  of  the  Joubnal  was  published  the  official  announcement 
of  the  state  superintendent  relating  to  teachers'  examination  for  state  certificates 
for  the  current  year.  So  many  inquiries  have  been  made  of  late  regarding  this 
examination,  that  we  publish  here  the  substance  of  the  official  announcement. 

The  board  of  examiners  consists  of  Pres.  J.  W.  Steams,  Whitewater;  Supt. 
John  Nagle,  Manitowoc ;  and  Prof.  W.  H.  Beach,  Beloit. 

The  board  will  meet  in  Madison,  July' 17, 1883,  at  9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  continue 
in  session  four  days  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  examination.  The  exami- 
nation will  be  held  in  the  senate  chamber,  in  the  capitol. 

For  the  limited  (five  years*)  state  certificate,  examination  will  be  had  in  the 
branches  required  for  a  first  grade  county  certificate,  with  the  addition  of  English 
Literature  and  Mental  Philosophy. 

For  the  unlimited  (life)  state  certificate,  examination  will  be  had  in  the  branches 
required  for  limited  state  certificates,  with  the  addition  of  Botany,  Zoology, 
Geology,  Political  Economy  and  G^eral  Histoiy. 

Seventy  per  cent,  is  the  minimum  average  standard  for  limited  certificate;  and 
seventy-five  for  unlimited. 

Seventy  per  cent,  is  the  minimum  standard  for  each  of  first  grade  branches. 
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and  sixty  per  cent  the  minimum  in  English  Literatare,  Mental  Philosophy,  Bot- 
any, Zoology,  Geology,  Political  Economy,  and  General  Histoiy. 

The  limited  state  certificate  will  ask  for  three  terms  of  four  months  each  of  sac- 
ceesfnl  teaching. 

The  unlimited,  nine  terms  of  four  months  each. 

Satisfactory  testimoniab  of  moral  character  will  be  required. 

Applicants  who  fail  in  any  of  the  branches  as  required,  may  for  limited  certifi- 
cate present  themselves  once,  in  one  year,  for  re-examination  ;  and  for  the  wn- 
litnitedf  once  within  two  years  after  first  examination. 

In  those  branches  in  which  they  have  passed,  no  re-examination  will  be  re- 
quired. 

Stationery  needed  will  be  furnished  by  the  board. 


NoTWiTHSTAKDiNG  a  drcular  was  issued  at  the  earliest  practicable  time  after 
the  ai^oumment  of  the  legislature,  giving  all  the  changes  made  in  the  school 
laws  last  winter,  and  a  sufficient  number  was  sent  to  the  several  town  clerks  to 
supply  each  distiict  clerk  with  one  copy,  not  a  few  school  districts  in  the  state 
failed  to  get  the  notice  of  the  change  relating  to  the  time  of  holding  annual 
meetings,  and  have  held  their  meeting  this  year  in  June,  as  provided  in  the  law 
of  1882.  Inasmuch  as  at  these  meetings  taxes  are  voted  to  be  collected  in  De- 
cember next,  it  is  important  that  all  such  districts  consider  that  the  holding  of 
the  meeting  in  June  this  year  has  no  sanction  of  law,  that  the  action  at  such 
meeting  has  no  legal  force  or  effect,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  hold  tiie 
annual  meeting  on  the  day  prescribed  by  law,  the  first  Monday  in  July,  or  to  hold 
a  special  meeting  to  vote  the  necessaiy  taxes  and  transact  needful  business  other 
than  the  election  of  officers.  Vacancies  in  school  district  offices  may,  of  course, 
be  filled  by  appointment,  but  the  matter  of  taxation  cannot  so  easily  be  provided 
for,  if  more  than  enough  to  maintain  a  school  five  months  is  desired  to  be  raised. 


We  speak  advisedly  when  we  say  that  Pres.  Yiebahn  has  made  great  effort  to 
so  fill  the  programme  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion, that  the  exercises  will  be  no  less  enjoyable  and  instructive  than  those  of 
former  years  at  similar  meetings.  The  second  week  of  July  should  yield  much 
of  social,  intellectual  and  inspirational  momentum  to  the  teachers  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Give  the  week  to  the  occasion.  The  institute  conductors*  meeting,  the  su- 
perintendents* meeting,  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  will  each  be  more  enjoyed 
and  more  enjoyable  if  attended  by  the  whole  fraternity.  All  may  receive  or 
contribute  something  to  kindle  or  promote  the  flame  of  intelligent  zeal  and  in- 
terest in  each  department  of  educational  enterprise.  By  all  the  rules  of  Wiscon- 
sin climate,  we  are  entitled  to  high  temperature  and  absence  of  rain  *'  about  that 
time.'*  Sheboygan  is  a  delightfully  cool  and  breezy  place  in  the  summer.  It  is 
reached  from  Milwaukee  by  the  Lake  Shore  and  Western  B.  R.  (depot  on  lake 
shore,  foot  of  Wisconsin  street),  by  trains  leavmg  at  7:20  A.  M.,  and  at  3:90 
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and  8: 05  P.  M.;  also  by  the  Ghica^  &  North weetern  R.  R.  frgim  Princeton,  by 
way  of  Ripon  and  Fond  da  Lac,  one  train  leaving  in  the  morning  and  one  later 
in  the  forenooni  if  we  are  correctly  informed. 


At  the  recent  annnal  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Univerrity  aev- 
eral  changes  were  made  in  the  instractional  force  of  that  institution,  chiefly, 
however,  in  the  matter  of  re-adjustment  of  labor  in  the  several  departments. 
F.  B.  Power,  of  Philadelphia,  was  elected  professor  of  the  newly  created  chair 
of  pharmapy  and  materia  medica;  H.  B.  Armsby,  of  Connecticut,  professor  of 
the  newly  created  chair  of  agricultural  chemistry;  Wm.  Trelease.  professor  of 
botany  and  horticulture;  C.  R.  Yandise,  assistant  professor  of  metallurgy;  C. 
A.  Van  Yelzer,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics.  W.  H.  Williams,  assistant 
professor  of  Greek;  and  Geo.  N.  Chase,  U.  S.  A.,  professor  of  military  science 
and  tactics.  The  name  of  professor  W.  A.  Henry*s  chair  was  changed  to  that  of 
agriculture  simply.  The  resignation  of  John  W.  Sterling  as  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, was  received  and  accepted,  and  a  committee  to  draft  suitable  resolutions 
was  appointed.  Prof.  Lucius  Heritage  was  given  leave  of  absence  for  one  year, 
and  he  has  gone  to  Germany  to  spend  that  time  in  study. 


The  attention  of  school  teachers  is  called  to  an  advertisement  of  the  "  Teach- 
ers^ Insurance  and  Aid  Association"  to  be  found  in  this  issue. — It  is  heartily 
indorsed  by  a  large  number  of  prominent  business  and  professional  men  as  being 
thoroughly  reliable. 


/ 


At  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  State  University,  eighty-six  diplomas 
were  conferred  upon  graduates  from  the  several  departments,  viz. :  college  of 
arts,  14;  college  of  letters,  28;  science,  12;  mechanical  engineering,  3;  agricult- 
ure, 2;  law,  27. 

At  the  several  normal  schools,  diplomas  and  certificates  were  awarded  as  fol- 
lows: Platteville  —  diplomas,  13;  certificates,  15.  Whitewater — diplomas,  10; 
certificates,  18.  Oshkosh — diplomas,  9 ;  certificates,  9.  River  Falls  —  diplomas, 
2;  certificates,  7. 


Among  recent  decided  successes  in  the  book  line  is  The  Teachers*  and 
Students'  Libraky.  The  numerous  outlines,  concise,  scholarly  text,  abundant 
guestions,  the  tnethods  of  teaching,  etc.,  etc.,  combine  to  make  this  the  most  pop- 
ular book  of  the  day.  It  has  received  nothing  but  commendation  from  the  press 
and  educators  all  over  the  country.  Its  price,  $3.00  for  one  royal  octavo  volume, 
makes  it  the  cheapest  book  out.    T.  S.  Denison,  of  Chicago,  is  the  publisher. 
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NOTES. 


H.  CuvMiNoB  baa  retired  froro  the  prindpajshipof  tfae  Sparta  schoot 
succeeded  Uie  coming  year  by  Prof.  Frank  Winters,  of  Black  RiTet 
Wiutera  bes  taught  at  the  latter  place  two  yeaiH  and  a  said  to  be  a 
ful  teacher. 

AH  Pelt  and  L.  W.  GammnoB,  the  latt«r  for  manj  years  a  principal 
ave  formed  a  partnership  for  the  practice  of  law,  and  will  locate  in 
Ota.  Both  parties  are  well  known  in  Racine,  and  have  a  host  of 
will  rejoice  when  either  of  Uiem  becomes  Jndg^  in  tbat  rapidly  grow- 
erprising  territory. 

he  year  1682  a  number  of  inexperienced  penona  received  certificates 
is  spring  completed  their  first  tertu  of  school.  Many  of  these  had  a 
ya  of  the  responaibllitiea  imposed  upon  them  in  asBuming-  charge  of 

their  success  attests  the  earnestness  of  their  efforts  and  entitiei 
her  confidence.    While  others  had  no  aspirations  beyond  securing 

and  authority  to  teach.  It  is  the  duty  of  school  boards  to  discrimi- 
a  these  two  classes  in  favor  of  the  progresiive.  The  argument  that 
lach  it  independent  of  scholarship,  is  utterly  untenable,  unreasoo- 
lurd.  A  teacher  cannot  stimulate  bis  pupils  to  effort  if  ho  be  too  in- 
o  indifferent  to  the  demands  of  his  profession  to  labor  for  his  own 
t.  Children  are  taught  more  by  example  than  by  precept,  and  if  a 
see  dislike  for  mental  labor,  he  inculcates  like  feelings  in  bia  pupiK 
at  despise  him  for  his  weakness.  A  safe  rule  to  be  guided  by  in  tbe 
teadiers  is,  always  to  give  preference  to  the  teacher  whose  certificate 
e  continuous  mental  development  of  iU  possessor. — J.  NagU  m 
?Hot. 

:osh  Board  of  Education  have  ordered  bids  for  a  new  large  school- 
0  Second  Ward,  the  schools  of  that  locality  haring  became  over- 

H.  ScBMiDT,  of  Appleton,  retires  from  tbe  principalship  of  the 
.  to  take  a  year's  neodod  rest  and  recreation.  Prof.  S.  has  been  prin- 
school  for  eleven  years  past,  and  has  brought  the  echooU  up  so  that 
ith  the  best  in  the  state. 

HiTdJG,  of  Watertown,  has  resigned  his  position  as  prindpal  of 
il  No.  2.  He  bos  been  a  faithful,  painstaking  teacher,  and  his  toss 
osly  felt  by  the  educational  interests  of  tbe  city. 
.IAN  Duffies,  formerly  teacher  of  Eoglish  literature  in  the  Osbkosh 
wl,  has  accepted  a  position  to  teach  that  branch  in  Wellesley  College, 
as  formerly  a  student. 
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At  Uie  annaal  meeting  of  the  regents  of  the  State  Unirersity  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President — George  H.  Paul,  Mil- 
waukee. Vice  President — J.  G.  McMynn,  Racine.  Secretary — John  S.  Dean, 
Madison. 

Sakta  Fe,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  completes  this  year  its  life  of  a  third 
of  a  millennium,  having  been  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1580.  It  will  com- 
memorate the  event  by  a  mining  and  industrial  exhibition  from  July  2  to  Aug.  3. 
Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  D.  Dt,  is  to  deliver  the  oration. 

The  graduating  week  at  Vassar  College  did  not  pass  off  pleasantly,  there  be- 
ing a  difficulty  between  the  faealty  and  the  class  as  to  the  manner  of  awarding 
prizes.  As  a  result  of  a  protect  by  the  graduates,  the  faculty  punished  the  class 
"by  prohibiting  the  delivery  of  the  valedictory  and  salutatory  addresses. 

A  YERY  marked  improvement  has  latterly  been  made  in  the  public  schools  of 
Virginia.  Teachers*  institutes  are  held  at  accessible  points,  and  a  better  class  of 
teachers  is  in  demand.  A  large  and  well-organized  normal  school,  for  the  prep- 
aration of  colored  persons  for  the  business  of  teaching,  is  likely  to  be  soon  estab- 
lished by  the  state,  and  there  is  a  serious  proposition  to  devote  the  time-honored 
^college  of  William  and  Mary  to  this  purpose. 

True  theory  is  the  outgrowth  of  practice,  and  jconsequently  those  who  have 
'had  the  most  practice  in  school  work  are,  other  things  being  equal,  the  most  com- 
petent to  frame  rules  for  the  government  of  schools.  It  would  be  well  if  we 
oould  always  keep  this  prindple  in  mind.  The  law  wisely  places  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  in  the  hands  of  the  directors,  and  makes  the  teacher  their 
*'  executive  officer.**  When  this  is  managed  as  it  should  be,  it  is  well ;  but  when 
carried  to  the  extreme,  it  makes  of  the  teacher  'the  merest  machine.  If  he  is 
told  just  what  he  must  do,  what  he  must  not  do,  and  just  how  he  must  or  must 
not  do  this,  that,  and  the  other,  he  is  about  as  much  of  a  free  moral  agent  as  an 
army  mule: — just  about  as  free,  and  under  such  a  system  he  would  soon  become 
about  as  moral.  It  is  well  to  employ  no  teacher  who  cannot  be  trusted  both  to 
manage  and  instruct  his  school. — Iowa  Nor.  Monthly. 

It  is  not  what  we  earn,  but  what  we  save  that  makes  us  rich.  It  is  not  what 
-we  eat,  but  what  we  digest  that  makes  us  strong.  It  is  not  what  we  read,  but 
what  we  remember,  that  makes  us  learned.  It  is  not  what  we  intend,  but  what 
we  do  that  makes  us  useful.  It  is  not  a  few  faint  wishes,  but  a  life-long  strug- 
gle that  makes  us  valiant. — Anon. 

Teaching  is  not  the  only  work  of  a  teacher;  nor  is  teaching  always  a  teach- 
er *s  best  work;  but  nothing  short  of  teaching  is,  or  ever  can  be,  teaching.  Ton 
may  influence  and  impress  a  scholar  by  your  character  and  your  words,  without 
any  co-work  on  his  part.  Yon  cannot  teach  him,  unless  he  and  you  work  to- 
gether to  make  his  own  that  which  you  would  fain  cause  him  to  know.  You 
may  have  ten  scholars  in  your  class,  and  influence  and  impress  them  all,  even 
while  they  seem  listless  and  passive;  you  can  teach  only  so  many  of  the  ten  as 
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are  learners,  through  their  intelligent  appropriation  of  the  truth  you  dedaie  to 
them.—  8.  S.  Times. 

Breyity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  but  even  brevity  may  become  a  bore.  Just  now  it 
is  the  fashion,  in  New  England,  to  rail  at  every  man  who  demands  your  attri- 
tion for  a  '* square  talk,"  public  or  private.  The  parson  runs  the  risk  of  losinf 
his  pulpit  who  fancies  that  even  St.  Paul  will  keep  his  deacons  good-natured 
after  thirty  minutes.  A  cultivated  Boston  audience  bolts  for  the  door  five  mis- 
utes  before  the  expiration  of  the  regulation  hour,  on  the  evening  of  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Dr.  Carpenter,  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  eminent  sd^tifie 
lecturers  in  the  English  tongue.  The  missionary,  just  home  from  the  most  moT- 
ing  experiences  of  a  year,  finds  the  conference  laced  up  in  a  fiftoen  minutes  u- 
rangement,  and  drives  at  the  heart  of  the  people  beyond  that  at  his  peril  T\a 
curse  of  New  England  life,  to-day,  is  this  fearful  intensity  that  insists  on  catting 
everything  fine  and  switching  every  fifteen  minutes,  at  the  risk  of  spiritual  de- 
railment or  collision.  It  is  destroying  our  capacity  for  the  sober,  ample,  roond- 
a-bout  view  of  great  things,  and  making  life  petty,  captions,  void  of  penpee- 
tive,—  a  raoe  through  a  snarl  of  short  cuts  and  blind  alleys,  with  only  a  dait 
across  the  noblest  avenue,  through  a  hurrying  crowd,  as  insane  as  ourselves.  II^ 
deed,  we  sometimes  fear  that  the  average  cultivated  Yankee  will  ultimately  de- 
cline heaven  itself,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  eternal. — Jour,  of  EduccUian. 

Thb  vote  by  which  the  bill  requiring  Michigan  teachers  to  pass  examinaiaai 
"  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  particular  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system,"  was  as  follows:  In 
the  House,  yeas,  68 ;  nays,  13 ;  in  the  Senate,  yeas,  ^,  nays,  2.  So  it  seems  tfaftt 
this  law,  now  sometimes  referred  to  as  *'  the  Michigan  compulsory  tempezanoe 
education  law,"  carries  the  indorsement  of  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  about  twelve-thirteenths  of  the  Senate.  That  comes 
very  near  to  a  unanimous  vote.  There  will  be  a  keen  pursuit  of  the  study  of 
temperance  phjrsiology  and  hygiene  during  the  three  months  to  come,  among 
the  14,000  public  school  teachers  of  the  Wolverine  state  and  the  more  than 
28,000  new  candidates  for  their  places,  who  will  put  in  an  appearance  at  the 
summer  and  fall  examinations. 

The  German  system  of  supervision,  in  which  an  absolute  government  inspector 
comes  round  and  winds  up  the  machine  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  whose  only 
part  is  to  send  the  children  to  school,  is  doubtless  very  attractive  to  a  considerable 
class  of  educated  men,  whose  confidence  in  their  own  theories  is  confirmed  l^  a 
chronic  distrust  of  the  power  of  these  people  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Bat 
the  most  ordinary  school-district  in  America  has  in  it  the  elements  of  a  broader 
and  more  profound  system  of  education,  in  placing  the  power  and  responsihilitj 
for  schooling  the  children  on  the  people  themselves,  and  inviting  all  men  to  oqb- 
tribute  their  best  ideas,  and  co-operate  in  the  election  of  the  administraton, 
of  instruction.  Of  course,  this  means  a  vast  amount  of  crude  6chool-keeping> 
with  a  perpetual  danger  of  collapse  into  the  slough  of  partisan  politics.    Ba^ 
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on  the  other  hand,  it  never  fails  to  edacate  an  increasbg  body  of  intelligent  men 
and  women,  whoee  indirect  supervision  of  the  schools,  in  the  long  run,  weeds  ont 
incompetent  teachers,  explodes  impracticable  methods,  and  does  for  the  children 
the  best  thing  under  the  drcumstanoes.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  American  way^ 
in  all  things ;  not  the  direct,  despotic  supervision,  but  the  indirect,  constant, 
growing  superintendency,  that  at  last  creates  that  atmosphere  of  intelligent  public 
opinion,  which  is  the  most  powerful  agency  for  good  in  this  world. 

It  is  said  that  the  law  does  not  mind  bad  spelling,  unless  it  alters  the  sense. 
But  bad  spelling  is  sometimes  influential  in  determining  a  disputed  question  of 
fact  Thus  in  Newman  vs.  Goodman,  a  recent  case  in  England, —  an  action  of 
libel, —  the  defendant  was  charged  with  having  written  anonymous  letters,  warn* 
ing  persons  not  to  trust  the  plaintiff  as  a  merchant,  feeling  "shure  he  cannot 
stand,"  advising  them  to  be  '*  very  cairful,"  and  saying  he  would  be  "sorrey  " 
to  see  them  suffer.  The  defendant  swore  he  did  not  write  the  letters,  or  know 
anything  about  them.  Five  witnesses  thought  they  were  not  his  writing.  One 
expert  thought  he  wrote  them.  On  cross-examination  the  witness  admitted  that 
he  spelled  careful,  '*cairful; "  that  he  spelled  sorry,  ^sorrey;  "  and  although  he 
said  he  spelled  sure,  "sure,"  yet  he  was  not  sure  that  he  always  spelled  it  so. 
Mr.  Justice  Lopes  charged  that  he  '*  regarded  the  evidence  as  in  reference  to  the 
X)eculiarities  of  spelling  as  about  as  strong  as  he  could  imagine."  Verdict  for 
plaintiff,  £400.  We  may,  therefore,  say  to  an  anonymous  and  illiterate  letter 
writer,  be  sure  thy  spelling  will  find  thee  out. 

Pkop.  W,  N.  Hailman,  the  well  known  author  and  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Kindergarten  Association,  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  Cass 
School,  Detroit,  to  accept  the  superintendency  at  Laporte,  Ind. 

Teachers  should  do  more  studying  of  methods.  Institutes  are  good,  but  in- 
stitute instruction  cannot  take  the  place  of  hard  study  and  hard  thinking;  it  can 
only  supplement  them.  The  institute  ought  to  be  to  tiie  teacher  what  the 
teacher  is  to  the  pupil,  the  helper.  Thorough,  careful  preparation  for  the  day's 
labor  is  iust  as  essential  to  the  teacher  as  it  is  to  the  pupil.  To  secure  this  prep- 
aration, which  in  time  will  amount  to  training,  teachers  ought  to  read  more  edu- 
cational journals  and  study  more  educational  books.  There  are  teachers  who 
have  been  teaching  for  years  who  do  not  own  a  single  book  on  education,  who 
read  no  educational  journals,  and  yet  they  wonder  that  they  and  their  business 
are  not  held  in  a  higher  esteem.    They  don*t  deserve  it. —  Edticational  Review, 

New  Jersey  took  the  prize  at  the  school  exhibits  at  the  Centennial  in  1876, 
and  she  has  a  very  admirable  school  system,  although,  out  of  343,879  pupilage 
children  about  90,000  of  tbem  attend  no  school  at  all.  The  teachers  are  paid 
$56.96  a  month  for  males,  and  $33.41  for  females,  and  the  schools  are  kept  in 
operation  nine  months  of  the  year  in  each  of  the  1,300  districts,  in  which  there 
are  1,577  school-houses.  Some  of  the  teachers  have  taught  in  the  schools  twenty- 
five,  forty  and  fifty  years.  Last  year  New  Jersey  spent  over  $2,000,000  on  her 
common  schools. 
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Soath  Jersey  is  progressive  and  full  of  pasb.  The  seven  soatfaem  ooanyei 
liave  for  several  years  had  the  country  schools  graded.  They  maintain  an  Aao- 
«iation  of  Superintendents  that  meets  at  stated  intervals  for  discossion  of  tlieii 
yroik  and  everything  that  will  improve  the  schools  under  their  saperriaoD. 
Each  of  these  counties  maintains  one  or  more  teachers'  association,  meeting 
monthly  or  bi-monthly  on  Saturday,  besides  a  yearly  institute,  lasting  aeveial 
days.  This  last  is  usually  held  in  the  fall,  so  that  ideas  gained  can  be  mB;de 
useful  in  the  year's  work. 

Maihjal  Education. —  If  what  we  now  have  in  sight  is  so  poorly  done,  what 
will  be  the  result  when  new,  and  perhaps  unrelated,  branches  encroach  upon  the 
time  now  given  to  the  old  ?  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to  give  any  one 
^  special  training  at  the  public  expense,  but  if  such  policy  is  to  be  settied  upon, 
it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  height  of  folly  to  lessen  the  educational  work  that 
is  now  accomplished  in  our  primary  and  grammar  sc\^ools  in  order  to  inaugurate 
it.  After  the  child  has  received  a  thorough  rudimentary  education,  he  might 
have  thrown  open  to  him  the  doors  of  the  public  work-shop,  if  .it  be  deemed  a 
part  of  the  state's  duty  to  establish  him  in  some  business  after  giving  him  the 
•opportunity  of  acquiring  that  intelligence  which  is  applicable  alike  to  all  voca- 
tions.—  Supt.  Alston  Ellis. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  supplies  teachers 
ior  schools  and  families  without  charge.  Well-qualified  teacherB  desiring  posi- 
tions should  send  x>ostal  for  application-form  and  testimonials. 

Address  L.  B.  LANDIS,  Manager, 

Mention  this  Journal.  Allentown  City,  Pa. 



SITUATIONS  and  Higher  Salaries  are  best  secured  by  teachers  through 
this  Bureau.  Schools  supplied  free  of  charge.  All  teachers  should  at 
once  send  stamps  for  our  application  blank  and  copy  of  our  "  School  Jour- 
nal." Address  National  School  Supply  Burbau,  87  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

A  DICTIONARY  FREE.  Anv  one  sending  us  the  names  and  P.  0.  ad- 
dresses  of  tea  Teachers  and  ten  School  District  Clerks,  will  receive 
free  of  charge,  by  mail,  a  Pocket  Dictionary.  Addresii  D.  H.  SMALLEY, 
456  Main  Street,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Kindergarten  Training  School! 

THE  EAD  CLAIRE  KINDEBOABTEN  ASSOCIATION 

Ha9  opened  in  connection  with  Its  Kindergarten  a  Training  Cla^  for  inslmction  tn  tlM 
Princtplea  and  Methods  of  Frcebel^  wlh  practical  appllcat  odr  of  the  work  in  the  Kinder^ 
Rarten  throaKbcmi,  the  coarse,  nurter  the  direction  of  Mif  a  JoNsa,  a  graduate  oi  the  St.  Loilf 
Kindergarten  Training  BchooL    For  part) cui are  app'y  to 

MiM  J nwY  liUOTD  J omtSj  Supervisor,   Or  to 
D.  P.  biMoirs,  Prest.  of  JkindtrgarUn  As$^», 


Miss  Satan  B^ow,  St.  Lou^b;  W.  H.  Chandler,  8ec>  Regenta  Sute  Normal  Schools.  UM- 
flon.  Wis.;  W.  D  Par«c«r,  Pres.  SUte  Normal  BehonU,  Rtver  Palls,  Wis.:  ReT.  Jahn  SBfdsr. 
St.  Loufe.  Mo.;  ReY.  Kerr  C.  Anderson,  Oshkosh,  Wis.;  H.  M.  Blmmonf ,  MinnoMpolis,  MJiuM 
Jenk.  Lloyd  Joacs ,  Chicago,  IlL 
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A  STUDY  OF  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

<An  addrosB  before  the  Alamnl  Association  of  the  Wisconsin  State  University,  Madison, 

Wis..  Jane  90,1888.) 

BY  REV.  J.   W.   BASHFORD,   PH.   D.,   BOSTON,    MASS. 

Emerson  has  said  that  thus  far  our  Alumni  gatherings  in  Amer- 
ica have  been  a  friendly  sigta  of  the  survival  of  the  love  of  letters 
among  a  people  too  busy  to  give  attention  to  letters  any  more.   He 
suggests  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  contributions  to  politics, 
science,  sociology  and  art,  after  the  example  of  English  and  Ger- 
man Associations,  should  replace  well-rounded  periods  on  the  ad*, 
vantages  of  scholarship.    Emerson^s  suggestion,  if  adopted,  would 
produce  at  least  two  good  effects.    A  more  studious  spirit  would 
be  promoted  among  ourselves  by  a  concrete  example  of  special 
study  than  by  a  glowing  exhortation  to  be  more  scholarly.  Again, 
if  the  members  of  the  Association  are  encouraged  to  bring  the  re- 
sults of  their  special  study,  and  assured  that  earnest  thinking  on 
high  problems  is  always  timely  here,  we  will  not  be  forced  to 
thrust  our  honors  on  unwilling  candidates  and  then  have  them 
fail  us  —  not  so  much  through  lack  of  fidelity  to  engagements,  as 
through  lack  of  knowing  just  what  to  do,  or  through  lack  of 
time  and  will  to  do  the  work  prescribed.    We  repress,  therefore, 
the  congratulations  and  exhortations  that  spring  naturally  to  our 
lips  upon  our  annual  gathering;  we  follow  the  advice  of  our  chief 
writer,  the  custom  of  European  graduates,  and  the  example  of  some 
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excellent  speakers  in  previous  years,  and  spend  the  half  hour  in 
the  study  of  a  puzzling  problem. 

The  fact  that  we  all  received  our  education  from  the  ''state,  and 
perhaps  owe  it  our  first  thought,  the  fact  that  lawyers  largely  pre- 
dominate in  our  association,  that  Madison  is  the  political  center  of 
the  state,  and  above  all  that,  while  new  state  governments  are 
constantly  forming,  we  are  yet  struggling  with  fundamental  prob- 
lems in  existing  governments,  all  suggest  a  study  of  civil  govern- 
ment as  a  topic  for  the  hour. 

God^s  aim  in  history  is  to  secure  the  moral  order  among  and  by 
free  men.  These  two  lines,  freedom  and  order,  spring  from  two 
deep  facts  of  life,  viz.:  the  unity  or  solidarity  of  the  race,  and 
the  personality  of  man.  These  two  facts  give  rise  to  two  widely- 
different  parties  among  political  writers.  The  first  party  rests 
upon  the  solidarity  of  the  race.  According  to  this  view,  govern- 
ment was  in  its  first  form  patriarchal.  As  the  family  was  regarded 
as  a  unit,  and  the  welfare  of  the  children  and  the  order  of  the 
household  preserved  at  the  expense  of  personal  liberty,  so  in  more 
extended  government,  society  was  regarded  as  a  unit,  uni  all  laws 
were  aimed  at  the  protection  of  the  community,  rather  than  the 
freedom  of  the  individual.  Hence  the  ideal  of  civil  government 
was  the  embodiment  of  the  moral  order  in  laws  and  institutions. 
If  the  individual  claimed  that  he  should  be  fre^e  to  choose  or  not 
the  moral  order  for  himself,  he  was  at  once  assured  that  the  only 
real  freedom  for  the  individual  is  freedom  in  the  moral  order,  that  all 
other  freedom  is  a  phantom;  therefore  so  long  as  laws  are  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  moral  order,  government  does  not  trench  upon 
the  real  freedom  of  the  individual,  no  matter  how  many  or  how 
strict  her  laws.  As  from  the  moral  standpoint  there  is  no  indiffer- 
ent conduct,  as  every  act  has  a  character  according  to  its  motive, 
the  champions  of  the  moral  order  claimed  the  whole  life  of  man  as 
the  proper  sphere  of  governmental  action,  and  favored  that  form 
of  government  which  they  thought  would  best  secure  the  moral 
order  in  this  sphere,  generally  a  theocracy  or  a  monarchy.  Again, 
as  government  is  the  outward  form  under  which  men  unite  to  ad- 
vance the  great  interests  of  society,  it  will  last,  therefore,  as  long 
as  men  are  co-workers.  But  our  union  will  grow  stronger  and 
more  intimate  in  our  higher  civilization.    Civil  government  will 
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therefore  be  more  deep,  and  widespread  and  real  at  the  milleniam 
than  it  is  to-day.  The]very  phrase  "  The  Kingdom  of  God  cometh,^ 
indicates  to  the  advocates  of  this  view  an  external  all- conquering 
order  at  the  close  of  our  earthly  history.  Such  is,  in  brief,  the 
view  which  makes  society  or  the  Nation  the  unit  and  individuak 
only  leaves  upon  the  tree  of  life.  This  is  essentially  the  view  of 
Plato's  Republic^  of  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Rights  and  Phihsophf 
of  History y  of  such  catholic  writers  as  De  Maistre  and  Frederick 
Schlegel  and  Chateaubriand. 

This  view  was  emphatically  rejected  by  the  authors  of  our  civil 
government,  but  showed  its  vitality  by  securing,  despite  the  oppo- 
sition of  Jefferson,  the  establishment  of  common  schools  and  in- 
ternal improvements  at  national  expense.  Within  the  last  one 
hundred  years  the  principle  has  found  powerftil  support  from  two 
widely  different  sources.  First,  those  who  believe  that  all  moral^ 
reforms,  and  even  religion,  should  be  fostered  by  the  state,  natur- 
ally favor  this  view;  and  Dr.  Mnlford,  in  The  Nation  and  The  J2e- 
puhlic  of  God^  has  given  the  strongest  and  most  philosophical  state- 
ment of  their  opinions  to  be  found  in  the  English  language.  Again,, 
evolution  makes  less  and  less  of  the  individual^  and  runs  to  even  a 
denial  of  personal  freedom  in  the  system  of  Haeckel.  It  make» 
more  and  more  of  humanity,  demanding  that  the  individual  shall 
serve  and  even  worship  it,  promising  him  no  immortality  outside 
of  humanity,  in  the  writings  of  George  Eliot  and  of  Comte.  It  is 
certainly  a  mark  of  Herbert  Spencer's  breadth,  some  think  it  a 
proof  of  his  lack  of  logic,  that,  writing  as  an  evolutionist,  he  yet 
makes  the  individual  and  not  society  the  center  of  civil  govern- 
ment. It  must  be  confessed  that  Evolution,  which  makes  the  in- 
dividual less  and  less  a  separate  unit  and  more  and  more  the  product 
of  his  environment,  furnishes  a  more  scientific  ground  for  govern- 
ment interference  with  one's  environment  than  we  ever  had  be- 
fore. Our  system  of  state  education,  our  state  control  of  corpora- 
tions and  of  the  liquor  traffic,  our  proposal  as  a  Nation  to  stamp 
out  Mormonism  by  law,  to  educate  the  colored  people,  and  to  civil- 
ize and  even  to  Christianize  the  Indians  at  national  expense^  all 
show  that  the  old  theory  is  yet  vital  in  American  politics. 

We  may  all  concede  that  there  is  no  real  freedom  for  the  indi- 
vidual outside  of  the  freedom  under  the  moral  order,  but  the  test 
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is,  "  Shall  church  or  state  force  the  indiridaal  to  choose 
al  order  beyond  the  point  where  his  judgment  approTea 
will  accepts  it?"  "  Yes,"  say  the  advocates  of  the  firat 
kgainst  this  answer  lie  the  following  objections: 
While  civil  government  can  control  the  outward  actions 
duals  it  can  never  determine,  much  less  control,  their  pni- 
1  motives. 

1:  GrantiDg  civil  governmeat  this  impossible  power,  an- 
ictical  difficulty  arises  in  the  &ct  that  no  council  or  con- 
I  the  wisdom  to  infallibly  interpret  the  moral  order  for 
ils.  Thus  far  in  our  earthly  history  individual  seeis  and 
>nal  councils  have  foreseen  the  divine  plan  for  the  genera- 
vhich  they  lived. 

:  Even  granting  the  second  false  assumption,  an  insuperable 
1  still  lies  against  civil  government  forcing  subjects  to 
accordance  with  the  divine  will  by  outward  compulsion, 
tutes  an  external  authority  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
IS.  The  individual's  judgment  may  be  wrong.  He  may  be 
or  a  fool.  Still  the  only  morality  possible  for  him  is  found 
ence  to  his  mistaken  conscience.  The  true  worshiper 
I  (}od  in  spirit  and  in  truth.     But  if  either  elementmust  be 

I  let  the  outward  truth  go  first  and  the  spirit  remain  pure, 
e  pure  heart,  the  fool  is  only  an  angel  in  the  dark  and  the 

II  come.  But  if  one  is  led  to  violate  his  conscience  by  any 
which  Church  or  State  may  impose  for  the  sake  of  an  out- 

ler,  be  becomes  not  simply  a  benighted  but  fallen  angel,  and 
ht  will  only  make  him  a  devil. 

»volt  from  the  moral  order  theory  of  government  resulted 
ler  theory  based  upon  the  personality  of  man.  Rosseau, 
1,  Humboldt.  Mill,  Spencer  and  most  Protestant  writera 
dividual  development  the  great  work  of  the  race.  Grant, 
',  that  there  is  a  moral  order  in  the  world,  and  that  only 
ence  to  this  do  men  find  their  highest  good.  But  face  to 
h  the  moral  order  stands  man,  a  free  agent.  His  personality 
'oper  manifestation  only  in  free  acts.  Morality  is  even 
jle  without  the  power  to  sin.  When  church  and  state  so 
our  path  by  outward  restrictions  that  it  is  impossible  for 
I  astray,  tbey  destroy  the  possibility  of  freedom  and  would 
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drive  us  all  to  Heaven  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  tiod  respects  too  highlj 
our  personality  to  force  us  to  do  right.  We  are  not  ready  to  grant 
to  king  or  pope  or  congress  power  which  the  Almighty  will  not  as- 
sume. To  the  individual  alone  belongs  ^^  the  fateful  boon  of 
freedom." 

This  conception  of  life  as[the  field  for  the  manifestation  of  person- 
ality determines  both  the  form  and  the  sphere  of  civil  governmeat. 
All  just  government  according  to  the  advocates  of  this  theory  spring! 
from  consent  of  the  individuals  governed.  It  should  be  in  form  a 
democracy  or  a  republic.  True,  government  involves  the  surrender 
of  some  liberties  on  the  part  of  individuals.  But  as  the  restrie- 
tions  are  self  imposed,  our  obedience  is  still  in  the  highest  sense 
voluntary.  Again,  the  prerogatives  of  government  consist  only  of 
the  few  powers  delegated  to  it.  All  unnamed  rights  and  privilegei 
are  reserved  by  the  individuals  who  organize  the  government. 
Still  more,  these  restrictions  upon  individuals  are  simply  barriers 
to  prevent  the  liberty  of  one  individual  from  encroaching  upon  tlM 
equal  liberty  of  others.  Thus  the  sphere  of  government  is  purely 
negative.  Lastly,  civil  government  is  temporary.  It  is  occasioned 
by  the  tendency  in  us  to  encroach  upon  each  other.  *^  Does  not 
civil  government  exist,"  says  Herbert  Spencer,  ^^  because  crime 
exists?  Is  it  not  strong,  or  as  we  say  despotic,  where  crime  it 
great?  Is  there  not  more  liberty,  that  is  less  government,  as  crime 
diminishes?  When  crime  ceases  must  not  government  cease  from 
very  lack  of  objects  on  which  to  perform  its  Junctions?  "  Civil 
governmeat  is  simply  a  police  system  sure  to  disappear  when  the 
sins  which  occasion  it  shall  cease. 

Against  this  view  as  a  complete  theory  of  government  lie  twe 
historical  objections.  # 

First:  No  individual  ever  entered  a  government  according  to  tKe 
theory  of  these  doctrinaires.  We  are  born  into  existing  goveror 
ments.  Historians  know  of  no  civil  government  originating  as  a 
compact. 

But  to  maintain  the  theory  it  is  necessary  to  show,  not  only  that 
civil  government  originates  as  a  compact,  but  that  each  individuai 
enters  civil  life  only  by  entering  into^  a  similar  compact.  Law 
should  be  binding  on  no  individual  until  he  consents  to  enter  the 
state,  just  as  the  laws  of  a  voluntary  association  are  binding  on  the 
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indiyidual  only  when  he  enters  the  association.    Herbert  Spencer 

admits  this  and  speaks  of  a  condition  of  ^^  voluntary  outlawry  ^^  in 

^;  !  which  one  has  a  right  to  remain  if  he  does  not  wish  to  enter  the 

state.    Unfortunately  for  the  theory,  this  condition  exists  only  in 
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i^{    .  Mr.  Spencer's  brain. 

T  Second:  In  every  government  on  earth,  legislation  has  i>assed  be- 

;~:..  yond  the  legal  fiction  of  police  restrictions,  and  has  embodied  itself 

in  positive  enactments.  Men  band  together  under  civil  law  not 
limply  to  ward  off  danger  but  for  countless  forms  of  improvement. 
Alllaws  encouraging  individual  enterprise,  founding  corporations, 
establishing  institutions,  are  positive  enactments,  not  negative  re- 
strictions. Most  of  the  legislation  of  to-day  begins,  "An  act  to 
^,  constitute,"  rather  than,  "  Thou  shalt  not." 

A  third  and  fatal  objection  to  this  theory  as  a  complete  theory 
of  civil  government,  arises  from  the  philosophical  stand-point.  It 
lests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  state  is  an  aggregate  of  indi* 
\  Tidnal  atoms,  with  no  organic  connection.  It  does  not  recognize 
the  solidarity  of  the  race.  It  is  repeating  to-day  the  question 
which  the  first  criminal  asked,  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  It 
indeed  concedes  that  one  man's  freedom  must  not  run  to  stealing, 
killing  and  those  sins  which  interfere  with  the  equal  freedom  of 
others.  But  in  the  light  of  modern  science,  the  line  has  vanished 
which  separates  those  sins  which  hurt  our  neighbors  from  those 
sins  which,  we  thought,  hurt  only  the  man  himself,  as  ignorance, 
drunkenness,  etc.  Are  not  a  father's  passion  and  poor  health  en- 
tailed upon  his  children?  The  children  of  degraded  parents  are 
indeed  not  "  innocent  sheep  fenced  into  the  road  to  Heaven,"  but 
filthy  swine  born  and  bred  to  wallow  in  the  mire.  If  as  responsi- 
ble beings,  we  claim  the  right  to  shape  our  destiny,  untrammeled 
and  unbiased  by  outward  authority,  surely  children  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  they  too  shall  be  born  free.  Above  all  have  they  the 
right  to  demand  that  they  shall  not  be  born  with  a  bias  toward 
destruction,  inherited  from  a  father's  wickedness,  and  then  bred  in 
a  home  atmopphere  which  will  develop  their  latent  sin.  Do  we  nofc 
see  that  if  civil  government  aims  simply  to  carry  out  the  conceded 
principle  of  the  individualist,  if  it  tries  to  check  evil  only  where 
evil  positively  injures  others,  it  can  never  close  the  struggle  until 
sin  is  destroyed  and  the  moral  order  is  incarnate  in  the  world? 
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We  have  thus  presented  the  two  theories  of  government  which 
are  now  held.  The  first  looks  to  the  moral  order  alone,  the  second 
to  personal  freedom  alone.  The  first  is  founded  on  the  solidarity 
of  the  race,  the  second  on  the  personality  of  man.  Each  in  gen- 
eral is  right  in  what  it  affirms,  and  wrong  in  what  it  ignores.  We 
have  examined  the  theory  of  external  order  until  we  find  its  advo- 
cates confessing  that  any  real  mora]  order  must  exist  in  the  hearts 
of  individuals,  and  not  by  external  authority.  W«  have  examined 
the  theory  of  the  individualists  until  we  find  them  confessing,  in 
the  light  of  modem  science,  that  even  internal  sin  afiects  those 
who  descend  from  the  sinner,  and  that  there  can  be  no  real  free- 
dom for  posterity  until  the  moral  order  is  established  on  the  earth. 
Both  elements  are  therefore  essential  to  the  highest  life  of  the 
individual  or  the  nation.  Conflicting  as  the  two  theories  appear,  a 
little  study  shows  that  both  theories  go  back  to  a  common  and 
deeper  principle  in  case  their  legitimacy  is  challenged.  The  per- 
sonal freedomist  finds  his  strongest  argument  when  his  freedom  is 
denied,  not  in  an  absurd  claim  of  the  right  to  pit  his  personal  will 
against  the  authority  of  the  state,  but  in  the  far  deeper  statement 
that  he  is  held  by  an  imperative  Right,  to  whose  existence  the 
consciousness  of  the  race  witnesses,  responsible  to  Qod  or  to  pos- 
terity for  his  conduct.  His  personal  freedom  is  the  corollary  of  his 
personal  responsibility.  In  a  word,  not  individual  caprice  but  the 
law  of  nature  or  the  will  of  Qod  is  to  the  individual  a  ^^  higher 
law  ^^  than  governmental  enactments.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
when  the  individual  challenges  the  judgment  of  the  majority  and 
resists  this  law,  the  majority  do  not  answer  him  by  the  absurd 
claim  that  might  makes  right  and  that  simply  because  they  are  the 
majority  and  have  the  power,  they  will  force  him  to  submit  to  their 
selfish  arrangements.  The  whole  strength  of  the  argument  for  an 
external  repression  of  individual  will  lies  in  the  assumption  that 
there  is.  an  order  of  nature  or  of  God  above  us,  and  that  they  are 
simply  asking  this  individual  to  subuiit  along  with  themselves  to 
this  higher  law.  So  far  therefore  from  the  two  theories  logically 
contradicting  each  other,  they  rest  back  on  a  common  and  deeper 
principle  of  which  they  are  the  two  essential  factors.  We  do  not 
conceal  the  fact  that  if  we  recognize  the  two  factors  of  civil  gov- 
ernment there  will  be  practical  conflict.    While  the  highest  law 
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for  the  individual  and  society  is  one,  yet  we  cannot  look  for  har- 
mony in  our  political  life  until  both  the  individual  and  society 
know  infallibly  what  this  highest  law  of  life  is  and  yield  implicitly 
to  the  law  when  known.  We  only  maintain  that  ideally,  there  is 
no  conflict;  that  eventually  the  lines  of  freedom  and  order  will 
coincide  in  history;  and  that  even  now  the  nations,  which  hold  the 
two  principles  together,  make  the  greatest  progress  and  in  the  long 
run  have  the  fewest  conflicts.  Bosseau,  the  most  logical  champion 
of  personal  freedom,  and  of  the  atomistic  view  of  society,  admitted 
that  his  ideal  form  of  society  had  never  been  realized  by  a  civilized 
nation.  He  therefore  pronounced  civilization  artificial  and  pleaded 
for  a  nature-life  similar  to  that  pictured  in  Paul  and  Virginia  and 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Rosseau^s  theory  found  a  nation  ready  to 
attempt  its  realization,  and  that  attempt  was  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Upon  the  other  hand,  Spain  under  the  dominion  of  the 
popes,  and  all  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  is  the  best  embodi- 
ment of  a  moral  order  secured  by  external  force.  Here  is  to  be  found 
the  golden  age  of  Cardinal  Newman  and  Frederick  Schlegel.  How 
Schlegel  and  Newman,  with  the  history  of  state  religions  before 
them,  could  hold  that  civil  government  should  be  the  embodiment 
of  an  external  moral  order,  or  Mill  and  Spencer,  with  the  terror  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  anarchy  of  Nihilism  before  them, 
could  hold  that  civil  government  should  be  the  embodiment  of  in- 
dividual will  alone,  passes  our  comprehension.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  the  most  highly  civilized  nations  to-day  show  a  blind,  fre- 
quently inconsistent,  yet  a  deep  instinctive  tendency  toward  the 
union  of  both  theories  in  civil  life. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  practically  say  to  the 
majority  upon  the  one  hand:  "  Yes,  it  is  your  right  to  determine 
the  sphere  of  government,  and  to  pass  the  laws  you  deem  wise 
within  that  sphere; "  and  to  the  individual  on  the  other  hand:  '^  It 
is  your  right  to  resist  the  laws  of  the  majority  when  they  violate 
your  conscience.'^  Our  civil  life  is  full  of  compromises  and  incon- 
sistences from  the  union  of  the  two  theories  in  an  imperfect 
society.  But  we  prefer  the  somewhat  turbulent,  yet  progressive 
life  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  the  anarchy  of  Africa  or  the  dead  uni- 
formity of  the  Muscovites. 

We  have  thus  tried  to  describe  the  two  factors  which  enter  into 
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civil  government  and  the  common  principle  on  which  they  rest, 
instead  of  giving  a  formal  definition  of  government.  These  two  * 
factors  and  the  principle  furnish  three  tests  of  good  legislation. 
Perhaps  we  can  make  these  tests  clearer  by  referring  to  the  three 
circles  which  Professor  Parkinson  was  accustomed  to  draw  upon 
the  blackboard,  one  within  the  other,  inside  all  three  of  which  every 
good  law  must  lie.  (If  we  have  changed  the  names  of  the  circles, 
the  undergraduates  must  remember  that  we  took  our  lesson  some 
ten  years  ago.)  The  first  and  largest  circle  may  be  called  the  circle 
of  Right)  resting  on  the  divine  factor.  Every  proposed  law  should 
certainly  fall  within  this  circle.  The  statesman  will  vote  for  no 
measure,  however  much  it  may  be  demanded  by  the  majority,  or 
however  favorable  to  individuals  in  his  own  locality,  which  vio- 
lates the  principles  of  political  economy  or  of  jurisprudence  or  of 
morals. 

The  second  circle,  lying  inside  the  first  one,  is  the  will  of  the 
majority.  It  is  an  axiom  of  republican  government  that  measures, 
however  just  in  themselves,  should  not  be  enacted  into  civil  laws 
until  public  sentiment  will  sustain  them.  Unless  the  legislator  is 
to  forsake  the  republican  theory  and  become  a  benevolent  despot,  he 
will  vote  for  those  laws  which  express,  not  his  ideal,  but  the  near- 
est approach  to  that  ideal  which  the  nation  will  now  accept.  We 
are  aware  that  the  statesman  who  thus  waits  on  public  sentiment 
bears  an  outward  resemblance  to  the  demagogue;  and  we  doubt  not 
this  theory  like  patriotism  in  old  Dr.  Johnston^s  time  will  prove 
the  last  refuge  of  the  scoundrel.  Despite  the  danger,  we  still  af- 
firm that  the  mere  adaptation  of  laws  to  the  changing  cuudition  of 
a  people,  no  more  makes  the  statesman  a  demagogue  than  teaching 
children  sentences  of  one  svllable  before  Shakespeare  makes  the 
teacher  a  demagogue,  than  the  giving  of  the  old  dispensation  and 
holding  back  the  new,  until  the  fulness  of  times,  made  Qod  a 
demagogue. 

But  a  wise  law  will  have  reference  not  only  to  abstract  right  and 
to  public  opinion,  but  also  to  the  individual.  Surely  the  personal 
factor  must  have  some  weight  with  the  statesman.  If  it  is  unwise  ' 
to  force  a  measure  on  the  majority  before  they  see  it  to  be  right,  it 
is  only  a  less  degree  of  unwisdom  to  force  a  measure  upon  the 
minority  before  they  see  it  to  be  right. 
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This  third  test  .receives  full  recognition  in  this  country  in  regad 
to  religion,  and  must  find  larger  and  larger  expression  in  eveiy  do- 
main of  law.  But  the  principle  of  adapting  laws  to  individual 
judgment,  cannot  be  absolute  until  we  reach  a  far  higher  stage  of 
individual  development  than  we  have  yet  attained  to.  If  the  test 
were  absolute  we  would  have  no  civil  laws  enforced  by  penalties 
until  every  individual  accepted  the  law  of  his  own  accord,  or  in 
other  words,  society  would  never  pass  through  the  legal  stage.  It 
is  in  this  third  circle  of  expediency,  or  the  adaptation  of  laws  to 
individuals,  that  the  puzzles  of  legislation  arise. 

We  have  not  /urnished  three  tests  which  can  be  mechanically 
applied  to  every  law  as  one  would  use  a  foot  rule  in  a  lumber  yari 
The  difference  between  a  principle  and  mechanical  rules  is  that  a 
principle  gives  rise  to  ever-varying  applications;  just  as  under  the 
one  law  of  gravitation,  mist  rises  and  rain  falls.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  making  these  rules  more  definite,  we  would  sum  them  all 
up  in  the  principle  of  adaptation.  Statesmanship  consists  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  moral  order  to  the  growing  conditions  of  free 
men.  National  life  is  a  growth,  and  no  set  of  civil  laws  can  be  the 
best  manifestation  of  that  life  in  all  its  stages.  We  can  only  say 
m  priori  that  order  should  have  the  predominance  in  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  childhood  of  society,  as  in  the  government  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  childhood;  and  that  as  national  life  advances,  freedom 
should  have  fuller  and  fuller  recognition,  until  at  last  the  ideal  is 
reached  in  which  the  moral  order  becomes  incarnate  among  and 
by  free  men. 

Society  may  be  represented  as  passing  through  three  stages  in 
relation  to  eveiy  principle,  only  one  of  which  is  the  legal  stage. 
First  is  the  barbarous  stage  in  which  a  principle,  as  for  instance 
the  sacredness  of  life  or  property  or  freedom  is  scarcely  recognized 
in  theory  and  generally  outraged  in  practice.  But  society  advances 
in  its  apprehension  of  the  principle,  and  a  larger  and  larger  num- 
ber adopt  it  until  the  majority  demands  its  observance  and  enforces 
its  demands  by  penalties.  This  is  the  second  or  legal  stage.  But 
the  people  still  advance  in  their  apprehension  of  and  obedience  to 
the  principle  until  they  reach  at  last  the  third  or  moral  stage,  in 
which  their  obedience  springs  from  inner  convictions  and  not  from 
fear  of  outward  penalties.    We  have  seen  the  principle  of  freedom, 
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for  the  negroes  passed  through  these  three  stages  in  the  memory 
of  most  of  us.     First  came  the  pro-slavery  period,  when  the  princi- 
ple was  ignored;  then  the  war  period,  when  the  majority  demanded 
its  observance  and  enforced  that  demand  by  arms,  and  the  princi- 
ple was   embodied    in    our  constitution;  and    last,  the  present 
period,  in  which  the  principle  is  observed  from  inner  convictions 
and  not  from  fear  of  outward  force.    We  doubt  if  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  our  constitution  will  ever  be  needed  again  to  pre- 
vent the  enslavement  of  a  negro.   The  law  as  a  civil  law  thus  ceases, 
because  it  is  fulfilled.    Ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  have  passed 
beyond  the  legal  into  the  moral  stage  in  regard  to  the  sacredness 
of  human  life.    But  the  law  yet  remains  upon  our  statute  books 
because  of  the  few  laggards  in  civilization  who  have  not  yet  passed 
the  barbarous  stage.    Upon  almost  every  religious  question  the 
civil  stage  has  been  entirely  outgrown.  Civil  government  may  there- 
fore be  defined^  as  the  te^nporary  stage  through  which  a  people  pass 
on  the  road  from  nonrrecognition  to  the  universal  recognition  of  a 
principle.    We  thus  see  how  narrow  are  the  bounds  of  civil  govern- 
ment.   It  is  not  commensurate  with  that  portion  6f  abstract  right 
which  the  majority  believe  in.    It  is  only  commensurate  with  that 
portion  of  the  right  which  the  majority  deem  proper  to  force  upon 
the  minority  by  external  penalties  for  a  season.    But  while  limited, 
external  and  temporary,  the  legal  stage  is  an  essential  step  in  the 
progress  oi  the  race.    If  the  law  is  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  things,  its  sanction  is  not  simply  the  will  of  the  majority,  but 
nature,  or  rather,  God,  whose  will  it  simply  expresses.    The  legal 
stage  repeatedly  receives  in  the  Bible  the  sanction  of  God  as  over 
against  the  barbarous  stage.    '^  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  by 
God  ^^  as  well  as  the  Church  of  Christ.    Thus  civil  government  may 
be  defined  as  the  temporary  and  external  form  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  on  earth. 

We  have  thus  pictured  the  two  goals,  freedom  and  order,  which 
statesmen  must  keep  in  view,  and  the  principle  of  adaptation  which 
will  determine  their  relative  influence  in  each  particular  law.  Per- 
haps our  discussion  will  become  both  clearer  and  more  practical  by 
an  application  to  two  or  three  of  the  puzzling  problems  of  the 
day.  We  are  aware  of  the  risk  we  run  in  attempting  an  applica- 
tion.   Prudence  dictates  that  we  should  stop  with  principles  on 
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which  we  are  all  agreed,  rather  than  make  applications  on  which 
there  are  grounds  for  differences  of  judgmeni  But  it  is  better  to 
be  stimulating,  and  possibly  helpful,  than  to  be  always  safe. 

The  principle  of  adaptation  which  is  fundamental  in  a  republic 
reveals  a  strange  anomaly  in  our  nation,  viz.:  the  fact  that  in  seek* 
ing  to  adapt  our  laws  to  the  people,  we  appeal  to  only  one-half  the 
people.    We  can  readily  understand  why  paupers,  criminals,  the 
insane,  and  children  are  not  appealed  to  for  an  opinion.     They 
have  not  yet  come  to  personality,  i.  e.,  to  intelligent,  moral  self- 
direction.      But  it  has  always  passed  our  comprehension   that 
women  should  be  ranked  with  criminals  and  the  insane,  so  far  as  a 
voice  in  making  the  laws  is  concerned,  and  then  ranked  with  respon- 
sible beings  in  regard  to  obeying  the  laws.    We  could  never  see 
why  one-half  the  people  should  be  called  upon  to  support  the  gov- 
ernment by  taxes,  and  by  at  least  equal  sacrifices  in  war,  to  obey 
the  laws  in  person  and  not  by  proxy,  and  then  led  to  secare  a 
voice  in  the  government  only  by  indirection  and  stealth.    To  those 
who  adopt  republican  principles,  it  is  only  uttering  a  truism  to  say 
that  each  person  governed  should  have  a  voice  in  the  government  as 
soon  as  he  fully  comes  to  personality.    It  is  only  uttering  another 
truism  in  a  republic  to  say  that  a  voice  in  the  gavemment  consists 
in  personal  franchise,  and  not  simply  in  having  a  government 
which  other  people  judge  adapted  to  one's  needs.     We  can  readily 
account  for  this  restriction  historically.    The  colonists  did  not 
originally  intend  to  establish  a  republic  for  men.    Bancroft  says 
the  hesitation  to  contend  for  independence  and  self-government 
was  marked  as  late  as  July,  1776.    We  can  hardly  realize  how  vis- 
ionary the  whole  scheme  of  self-government  seemed  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.    Republicanism  had  failed  whenever  it  had  been 
attempted  on  a  considerable  scale,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
small  cities,  had  disappeared  from  the  earth  for  over  a  thousand 
years.    Is  it  strange,  therefore,  that  our  fathers  applied  the  princi- 
ples of  republicanism  somewhat  timidly?  that  they  did  not  go  to 
the  logical  extent  of  their  declaration  of  independence,  and  make 
freedom  independent  of  color,  and  suffrage  independent  of  sex? 
The  real  marvel  is,  not  that  ours  fathers  did  not  do  more,  but  that 
they  accomplished  so  much;  that  they  came  so  near  their  ideal, 
and  yet  carried  the  states  with  them.    But  while  there  is  a  valid 
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historical  excuse  for  our  fathers^  failure,  there  never  has  been  a 
logical  defense  of  this  action  in  restricting  freedom  to  persons  of 
one  color,  and  suffrage  to  persons  of  one  sex.  The  one  inconsist- 
ency has  disappeared,  the  other  is  philosophically  doomed.  There 
is  no 'argument  on  which  the  restriction  can  rest  that  is  not  fatal 
to  republicanism.  The  fact  that  the  wife  is  so  indissolubly  joined 
with  her  husband  deprives  representation  by  proxy  of  its  greatest 
evils.  But  the  violation  of  the  principle  of  republican  govern- 
ment yet  breeds  evil  restrictions  based  on  sex  which  merit  Lord 
Brougham's  characterization  of  the  entire  common  law  for  women, 
viz.:    ^^  A  disgrace  to  civilization.'^ 

I  am  glad  that  the  university  of  Wisconsin  led  the  way 
among  even  American  colleges,  in  giving  equal  opportunities  to 
her  daughters.  A  wise  solution  of  any  subordinate  question  lies, 
in  giving  the  same  freedom  to  and  putting  the  same  responsibilities 
upon  the  young  women  with  the  men.  Some  giddy  children  of 
both  sexes  will  possibly  make  shipwreck  through  the  freedom 
which  you  grant.  The  parents  must  judge  of  that  risk  before 
sending  their  children  here,  and  if  young  poople  abuse  your  free- 
dom send  them  back  to  parental  control.  A  great  university,  with 
the  best  talent  in  the  state,  has  a  grander  mission  than  maintain- 
ing the  petty  discipline  of  childhood. 

Perhaps  our  discussion  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  legal 
phase  of  the  temperance  question.  This  vexiug  problem  was  be- 
fore twenty-five  state  legislatures  the  past  winter  and  is  agitating 
every  state  in  the  union.  Liquor  selling  has  not  yet  passed  into 
the  stage  of  legal  prohibition,  like  the  evils  before  referred  to.  The 
question  at  issue  is:  Will  liquor  selling  pass  through  the  legal 
stage,  Or  will  temperance  be  left  to  flourish  by  moral  force  alone  ? 
The  question  has  been  almost  closed  by  the  action  of  all  the  states. 
The  temperance  question  has,  by  the  consent  of  all  parties,  already 
entered  upon  its  legal  stage.  The  question  now  at  issue  in  every 
legislature  is  —  not  prohibition  against  moral  influence,  but  prohi- 
bition against  other  forms  of  legal  restriction.  The  advocates  of 
license  yield  the  whole  principal  of  legal  interference  with  the 
traffic.  If  liquor  venders  grant  the  right  of  government  to  impose 
upon  them  a  tax  of  $500  or  $1,000  above  the  tax  imposed  upon  all 
for  the  support  of  the  government  —  a  tax  imposed  for  the  avowed 
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nnroose  of  restricting  the  trafSc,  they  have  conceded  the  right  of 
irerninent  to  tax  the  business  out  of  ezinteDce.  If  govem- 
coald  igDore  the  liquot  traffic,  leaving  the  business  |o  ia- 
al  judgment  and  to  moral  influence,  its  position  would  be 
tly  consistent  and  possibly  wise.  But  the  evil  has  assamed 
iFoportions  that  by  the  conceasion  of  all  pu-ties  the  gorerD- 
is  called  upon  to  deal  with  it,  and  for  the  state  to  confessedly 
<  discourage  the  business  and  to  actually 'drive  every  poor  man 
it  and  then  coDsent  for  $1,000,  not  simply  to  leave  anmo- 
the  business  of  the  rich  vender,  but  so  authorize  it  by  a 
n  sanction,  is  a  temporary  compromise.  High  license  is  in- 
efensible  if  it  is  an  advance  upon  low  license  and  the  greatest 
ie  we  now  can  maintain,  just  as  the  restricted  slavery  of  the 
;  dispensation  is  defe'nsible  as  against  the  unlimited  bondage 
it  supplemented.  Public  opinion  may  not  be  ready  io  Wi»- 
for  prohibition  for  ten  or  twenty  years.  It  is  a  sad  confee- 
ut  true  that  upon  this  subject  we  are  just  gettiug  out  of  the 
ous  stage  of  indifference  and  open  violation  into  the  stage  of 
on  which  precedes  the  legal  one  ;  and  prohibitionists  are  an- 
J  push  sterner  provisions  upon  our  statute  books  until  they 
made  at  least  more  effective  in  checking  the  evil  than  our 
t  laws, 

laps,  also,  the  civil  authorities  are  justifled  in  waiting  nntil 
sts  become  more  unanimous  in  the  verdict  that  all  use  of 
1  for  drinking  purposes  is  in  itself  harmful.  But  we  do  not 
luce  the  shooting  of  game  birds  harmful  when  we  forbid  it 
;  a  certain  season  of  the  year.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  the 
at  good  to  the  greatest  number.  And  whatever  liberty  of 
e  use  may  be  left,  in  the  face  of  the  admitted  and  enormous 
rising  from  the  public  sale  of  liquors,  the  day  will  come  when 
vernment  sale  of  license  to  one  man  for  $500,  and  to  another 
X),  and  to  another  for  $1,000,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  evil  • 
xpect  him  to  accomplish ,  will  be  as  impossible  among  our 
m,  as  Tetzel's  sale  of  indulgences  for  polygamy  at  six  ducats, 
urder  at  eight  ducats,  and  perjury  at  nine  ducats,  would  be 
lible  among  us.  Politicians  may  cry  peace,  peace,  upon  thii 
>u.  But  unsettled  questions  have  no  reverence  for  the  peace 
ties  ;  and  politicians  might  as  well  build  their  homes  on  the 
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crater  of  Mt.  Yesayins  as  to  construct  platforms  upon  the  hope  of 
the  permanency  of  our  present  liquor  laws. 

But  while  prohibition  will  be  the  next  stage  in  temperance  pro- 
gress,  it  is  not  the  final  sta^e;  and  those  men  are  true  co-workera, 
and  are  working  from  the  ideal  standpoint,  who  are  preparing  the 
people  to  combat  this  evil  by  moml  strength.  While  this  nrtue 
may  need  for  many  years  the  props  of  outward  law,  yet  this  prin- 
ciple, too,  must  constantly  aim  at  and  finally  reach  that  goal  in  which 
it  shall  flourish  by  inner  strength  and  not  by  outward  help.  The 
youth  have  reached  the  ideal  of  manhood,  not  when  they  are  so 
fenced  in  by  outward  restraints  that  they  know  not  temptation,  but 
when  they  so  readily  overcome  temptation  by  inner  strength  that 
they  can  be  in  the  world  and  yet  not  of  the  world.  Outward  legifK 
lation  is  at  best  but  the  forerunner  and  messenger  of  the  inner  law. 
It  becomes  a  divine  messenger  only  when  it  cries  before  the  inner 
law,  as  John  before  his  Lord:  ^'  He  must  increase  but  I  must  de- 
crease." 

Lastly,  our  discussion  involves  the  question  of  religion  and  the 
state.  On  this  question  all  agree  to  the  abstract  proposition  that 
Christianity  in  all  our  states  has  passed  the  period  of  state  support, 
and  that  the  doctrines  of  no  sect  ought  now  to  be  inculcated  by 
civil  law.  Many,  however,  fail  to  see  the  logical  consequences  of 
this  admission.  I  cannot  remember  the  time  when  I  first  heard 
this  university  styled  a  "  Godless  institution  "  because  it  did  not 
teach  a  distinctive  Christian  faith.  I  was  obliged  to  dissent  from 
the  very  thoughtful  address  delivered  two  years  ago,  because  the 
speaker  apparently  held  that  a  university  which  does  not  distinct- 
ively  teach  religion  is  false  to  the  highest  function  of  the  college, 
and  that  therefore  Christianity  should  be  taught  in  some  form  in 
our  state  schools  and  in  the  university.  We  do  not  declare  a  priori 
that  the  state  should  never  foster  religion.  We  do  not  hold  that 
it  would  be  illogical  for  us  now  to  put  Christianity  on  the  list  of 
protected  articles  while  we  protect  and  foster  so  many  of  our  mental 
wares.  But  one  who  believes  that  the  legal  protection  of  every 
principle  is  only  temporary  will  not  want  to  purchase  consistency 
by  putting  Christianity  back  with  education  upon  the  protected 
list.  He  will  rather  urge  all  other  interests  on  to  her  goal — the 
goal  of  free  development  unhampered  and  unpampered  by  the  state. 
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History  amply  vindicates  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers  in  leaviifg 
Christianity — the  strongest  and  most  vital  interest  with  which 
they  had  to  deal,  to  moral  inflaence  and  to  individual  support.  The 
church  left  to  individual  effort  numbered  one-fifteenth  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  in  1780,  and  one-fifth  of  oar  popala* 
tion  in  1880.  Under  the  free  principle  the  growth  of  the  churches 
was  three  times  as  rapid  as  our  marvelous  growth  as  a  nation.  In 
face  of  this  providential  history,  the  attempt  to  push  Christianity 
back  into  state  schools  and  colleges  in  the  form  of  a  state  religion 
is  as  vain  and  undesirable  as  the  attempt  to  push  back  the  fragrant 
flowers  of  June  to  the  scentless  buds  of  March. 

We  recognize  the  unity  of  all  truth.    We  believe  that  Christi- 
anity is  part,  and  perhaps  the  highest  part  of  science,  that  it  is  the 
science  of  spiritual  life;  and  we  would  grant  professors  the  largest 
freedom  in  teaching  truth  in  all  its  connections.    But  a  professor 
is  under  no  more  obligation  to  teach  all  truth  when  employed  to 
teach  Latin,  than  is  a  carpenter  to  rebuild  your  house  when  hired 
to  mend  a  picket  in  the  fence.    We  have  no  complaint  to  make  of 
denominational  colleges,  sustained  by  individuals.    We  believe  such 
colleges  can  be  wisely  made  far  more  distinctively  Christian  than 
they  are.    They  should  set  the  example  of  teaching  all  truth  from 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  loftiest  spiritual  standpoint  and  then 
ur^e  their  greater  success,  when  they  achieve  it,  as  a  ground  for 
the  disestablishment  of  state  schools.     But  for  them  to  insist  that 
Wisconsin,  which  has  adopted  no  state  religion,  must  have  the 
Bible  read  and  religious  rites  performed  in  its  schools  and  the  Uni- 
versity or  accept  the  charge  of  atheism,  is  both  dangerous  and 
false.    The  charge  is  dangerous  because  it  teaches  that  Christianity 
consists,  not  in  the  righteousness  of  one^s  work  and  the  spirit  in 
which  he  does  it,  but  in  the  outward  forms  under  which  that  work 
is  done.    The  charge  is  false,  for  any  work  which  so  far  as  it  ex- 
tends, is  in  accord  with  the  laws  of  nature  or  of  Grod,  is  not  open 
to  the  charge  of  godlesness.    If  a  teacher  does  conscientiously  the 
work  he  is  hired  to  do,  the  use  of  a  religious  formula  to  hallow  it 
is  as  superfluous  as  nailing  a  bible  text  over  one^s  door  to  preserve 
the  sanctity  of  the  home.    If  our  fathers  organized  the  republic  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  God,  to  charge  them  with  impiety  for 
not  putting  his  name  in  the  constitution  is  as  silly  as  to  charge  the 
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Creator  Himself  with  impiety  for  not  blazoning  his  name  across 
fihe  sun  or  thandering  it  in  Niagara. 

We  have  taken  the  side  of  freedon  in  regard  to  Christianity,  and 
of  order  in  regard  to  temperance,  becaase  we  think  society  to  be 
in  different  stages  of  development  upon  these  two  questions.    So- 
ciety is  in  a  state  of  progress  in  which  individualism  and  external 
order  are  contending.    We  never  were  in  a  completely  atomistic 
condition,  for  without  some  organic  union,  individual  existence 
had  been  impossible.    The  individual  and  society  have  not  yet 
reached  ideal  union,  for  in  that  condition  civil  government  will 
be  needless.    If  no  organic  union  were  taking  place,  the  attempt  to 
liold  people  in  proper  relations  by  civil  law  would  be  as  vain  as 
holding  together  the  chemical  elements  which  compose  an  apple 
in  the  hope  of  mechanically  producing  fruit.    If  the  organic  union 
were  complete,  civil  government  would  be  as  needless  as  wrapping 
bandages  around  the  trees  in  your  garden  to  hold  their  living  par- 
ticles together.    Humanity  is  the  Tree  of  Life:  personal  character 
its  fruit.    Civil  government  will  not  destroy  the  tree,  which  alone 
can  produce  the  fruit;  nor  the  fruit,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  tree. 
It  is  the  kindly  prop  and  bandages  which  hold  limbs  and  grafts  in 
their  proper  places  until  the  Tree  of  Life  shall  complete  its 
growth,  and,  in  the  mystic  symbolism  of  St.  John,  yield  fruit 
every  month  in  the  year. 


♦  •  • 
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Read  at  tbe  meeting  of  the  Wlscoosln  Teachers^  Association,  Sheboygan,  July  12,  1888.) 

BY  B.  R.  SMITH,   BURLINGTON,  WIS. 

That  there  are  two  sides  to  a  question  is  proverbial.  Ruskin 
says,  that  matters  of  consequence  are  jihree  sided,  or  four  sided,  or 
polygonal. 

It  is  usual,  in  papers  upon  nature  study,  to  view  the  subject 
from  but  the  one  side.  That  naturally  taken  by  the  scientist  or 
specialist.  Let  us  look  upon  nature^s  more  approachable  side.  That 
within  the  reach  of  the  comparatively  untrained  teacher  or  student. 

These  attempts  have  been  mainly  the  study  of  the  external  rela- 
tionship of  things,  and  are  essentially  out-of-door  in  their  char- 
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acier.  Oat  of  door  study  ought  to  be  made  a  prominent  feafcore  in 
education.  Habits  of  close,  systematic  observation  of  nature  csa 
be  fixed  in  no  other  way.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  inteieit 
and  train  pupils  by  a  better  use  of  their  eyes.  To  observe  more 
closely  and  intelligently  the  facts  presented  to  their  eTery  day  view. 
And  not  only  to  see,  but  to  note  and  describe. 

A  knowledge  of  his  surroundings  and  an  intelligent  conceptioD 
of  animal  and  plant  life,  should  form  a  part  of  the  training  of  every 
child.  Such  training  cannot  begin  too  early.  That  it  is  called  for, 
in  some  degree,  in  the  primary  form  in  our  course  of  study  is  en- 
couraging. But  it  should  continue  through  the  entire  school  Ii&. 
All  nature  teaching  must  be  objective.  The  pupil  should  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  nature.  He  should  see  the  individoal 
plant  or  animal.  He  must  become  a  discoverer,  not  of  facts  new 
to  science,  but  of  facts  new  to  him.  Knowledge  of  nature  to  be 
valuable  must  be  first  hand.  What  is  needed  is  constant  study  of  the 
actual  thing.  Not  something  said  about  it  but  something  seen  of 
it.    Nature  from  books  alone  is  worse  than  a  delusion. 

To  leave  field  work  until  the  corresponding  studies  are  reached 
in  the  course  is  a  mistake.  The  attention  should  be  daily  directed 
to  some  phase  of  nature.  These  years  of  observation  and  familiarify 
with  nature  will  make  even  short  courses  in  science  of  practical 
value. 

As  children  can  not  at  first  grasp  generalizations,  we  must  begin 
with  the  familiar,  the  concrete,  leaving  general  statements  and 
classification  towards  the  last. 

Such  attempts  at  nature  study  may  not  come  up  to  the  stand- 
ards of  those  who  believe  that  a  careful  investigation  of  half  a 
dozen  plants  and  animals  to  be  the  best  means  of  obtaining  biolog* 
ical  knowledge.  But  this  work  merely  precedes  the  more  scientific 
instruction  —  does  not  aim  *to  take  its  place.  Nor  need  we  discuss 
the  question,  which  is  the  better  student  of  nature,  the  generalist 
or  specialist.  We  do  believe,  however,  that  there  are  many  facts 
in  nature,  coming  under  the  head  of  general  information,  that  the 
child  has  a  right  to  know.  That  the  getting  of  this  information  is 
of  itself  valuable.  That  the  methods  of  presenting  such  facts 
ought  not  to  be  measured  by  the  methods  of  exact  science.  And 
that  he  is  not  a  good  naturalist  who  does  not  know  his  own  locality 
thoroughly. 
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Tbe  problem  which  ought  to  be  presented  to  all  teachers  is  this* 
How  may  pupils  best  be  put  in  the  way  of  nature  study.  How 
may  somewhat  of  this  desirable  contact  with  nature  be  made  pos« 
Bible. 

Birds  have  furnished  as  an  easy  introduction  to  this  kind  of 
nature  study.  They  are  always  with  us.  Not  confined  to  particular 
seasons  like  plants,  nor  hidden  by  the  snows  of  winter  as  are  rocks, 
bat  some  of  them  are  open  to  our  inspection  at  all  times.  Chil- 
dren become  interested  in  them  and  their  ways  very  easily.  In- 
deed the  smallest  Hying  bird  awakens  more  genuine  interest  than 
our  much  prized  mastodon  remains. 

Pupils  are  encouraged  to  make  notes  of  and  report  whatever  they 
may  see  strange  or  interesting  about  birds,  and  there  is  almost  na 
limit  to  the  enthusiasm  that  may  be  developed  in  this  direction. 
Everything  noted  and  reported  should  be  the  result  of  the  pupilV 
own  observation.  Nature  not  books.  He  may  be  told  where  to- 
look,  how  to  see — sometimes  what  to  look  for.  But  i;^is  must 
never  degenerate  into  mere  telling.  The  faculties  must  be  used  to 
be  cultivated,  and  the  average  book  is  a  better  informant  in  natural 
history  than  the  average  teacher. 

Much  has  been  done  by  daily  general  exercises  in  bringing  oufc 
facts  regarding  descriptions,  names,  habits,  food,  eggs,  nests  and 
cries. 

The  pupil  should  note  arrival  and  departure  of  the  migratory 
species.  Have  them  see  as  many  as  possible  of  those  birds  with  us 
for  a  few  days  only,  in  spring  and  fall.  Let  them  study  the  pecu- 
liar habits  of  our  winter  birds.  Their  precarious  livelihood.  Ex- 
periment in  feeding  them.  Note  the  remarkable  tameness  of  those 
nothern  species  coming  to  us  in  the  coldest  weather. 

Attention  should  be  persistently  called  to  the  plumage  of  birds. 
Lead  the  pupil  to  see  its  adaptability  to  the  bird^s  surroundings. 
The  different  marking  of  the  sexes.  What  connection  have  the 
similarity  or  differences  with  their  nesting  habits.  Try  to  have 
them  discover  these  facts  themselves. 

Give  them  a  statement  like  this,  so  frequently  made  in  text  books 
and  science  papers.  ^^  All  birds  that  perch  on  trees,  hop  on  the 
groond.*'  Your  pupils,  if  trained  to  see,  will  at  once  disprove  the 
statement  by  reporting  several "  walking  *'  species  among  the  perch- 
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ers.    Some  of  the  more  thoughtful  will  discover  that  ^^  hopping^ 
is  confined  to  "  perchers,"  but  not  characteristic  of  them  all. 

So  in  time  will  they  discover  the  peculiar  offices  of  certain  fami- 
lies. Warblers  being  largely  leaf  protectors.  Robins  and  GracU^ 
working  on  the  ground.  Snipe  and  Woodcock  below  the  surface. 
Woodpeckers  protecting  trees  from  grubs.  Swallows  and  Swifts 
ridding  the  air  of  insects.  And  this  study  of  bird  life  leads  to  ob- 
servations of  insect  life  of  the  highest  practical  value. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  cries  and  songs  of  biidi. 
The  attempt  has  been  made  to  know  the  common  birds  by  any  of 
their  notes,  and  it  has  been  fairly  successful.  How  many  teachen 
know  the  voices  of  the  birds  of  their  own  locality  ?  Can  name  them 
by  their  song?  Have  ever  heard  the  exquisite  notes  of  the  Wood 
Thrush?  Have  noticed  the  ventriloquistic  powers  of  the  Robin 
or  have  learned  to  know  his  mental  states  from  his  cries?  How 
many  know  whether  the  Brown  Thrasher  mocks  or  has  an  anvaried 
song?  Enow,  from  their  own  observation,  that  the  Gat-bird  is  a 
beautiful  singer,  or  can  reasonably  account  for  his  disagreeable  cry? 

The  habits  and  eggs  of  the  polygamous  and  parasitic  Cow-bird. 
The  nests,  habits  and  plaintive  cry  of  the  Cuckoo.  The  domestic 
nature  of  the  Blue-jay,  so  unlike  his  noisy  public  character.  The 
crimson  spot  and  phenomenal  bravery  of  the  King-bird.  The  un- 
tiring industry  of  the  Swifts,  their  spiny  tails,  and  almost  edible 
nests.  The  apparently  cruel  nature  of  the  Shrike.  The  usefulness 
or  harmfulness  of  the  English  Sparrow  and  the  so  called  ^^  Sap- 
sucker."  The  love  note  of  the  Bittern.  The  Pectinal's  clan  of  his 
family.    All  these  furnish  a  wide  field  for  genuine  nature  study. 

Care  needs  to  be  taken  to  repress  the  tendency  to  "  oologize." 
Boys  can  be  taught  to  study  birds  without  robbing  them. 

Interesting  experiments  have  been  made  in  furnishing  building 
material  for  the  more  domestic  species.  Bringing  out  some  curious 
speculations  regarding  the  aesthetic  sense  in  birds. 

We  began  years  ago  to  procure  and  mount  specimens  of  our  lo- 
cal birds,  and  have  now  in  our  school  a  collection,  one  hundred 
fifteen  mounted,  and  forty  unmounted  skins,  representing  one  hun- 
dred genera,  all  taken  within  the  limits  of  our  school  district.  A 
complete  set  of  our  own  birds  being  now  quite  within  the  possi- 
bilities. 
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These  mounted  specimens  axe  of  great  assistance  in  various 
ways,  but  the  living  animal,  at  liberty,  is  the  best  subject  for 
study. 

Of  the  thirty  wild  mammals  of  our  vicinity,  we  have  mounted 
specimens  of  twenty  species. 

We  have  secured  and  preserved  specimens  of  the  other  classes  of 
vertebrates,  having  typical  species  of  all  the  orders  of  Fishes,  Am- 
phibia and  Reptiles  of  our  locality.  We  try  to  give  to  them  their 
fair  share  of  attention  and  study.  For  instance,  toads  have  ceased 
to  be  repulsive.  Their  habits  having  been  so  closely  watched,  that 
they  are  carefully  protected  at  many  houses.  Boys  who  have  seen 
them  feed  on  Colorado  Beetles  naturally  defend  them. 

Whilst  the  a!cquaintance  of  snakes  has  not  been  so  enthusiastic- 
ally cultivated,  enough  has  been  seen  to  show,  that  since  the  time 
of  that  ^^  ophidian  who  tempted  our  common  mother,"  snakes 
have  been  misunderstood. 

.With  the  classes  of  Articulata  less  has  been  attempted.  To  be 
sure  we  have  noticed  something  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Lumbri- 
cus.  Have  exploded  the  popular  ^'  hair  snake  "  theory  of  the  Qor- 
dius.  And  the  crayfish  has  furnished  his  share  of  entertainment 
and  instruction.  Not  studied  as  exhaustively,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Hux- 
ley would  wish,  yet  as  he  suggests,  ^^  Crayfish  in  hand.^'  By  means 
of  our  school-room  aquaria  his  structure,  food,  breathing  appara- 
tus, cilia  and  eggs  have  been  closely  observed. 

For  the  examination  of  living  Arachnida,  Myriapods  and  Insects 
we  have  found  small  glass  bottles  to  be  very  convenient.  The 
most  squeamish,  soon  becoming  reconciled  to  handling  them  under 
such  conditions. 

We  have  been  quite  successful  in  growing  Lepidoptera,  but  will 
omit  details. 

The  work  of  Gall  files,  Ichneumon  flies,  Spittle  insects,  etc.,  is  so 
noticeable  that  it  cannot  escape  investigation,  and  the  insect  pests 
present  an  unbounded  field  for  practical  study. 

Let  me  give  one  illustration  of  the  observation  of  insects. 

A  nest  of  a  Paper-Making-Wasp  was  brought  to  the  school-room 
June  11,  care  being  taken  to  learn  that  it  had  but  one  proprietor. 
The  pupils  first  noticed  that  the  inner  cells  only  were  hexagonal, 
that  the  outer  and  partially  completed  cells  were  more  or  less  cy-        
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lindrical,  and  not  at  all  six-sided.  At  once  suggesting  the  ques- 
tion, ^^  Is  it  instinct  or  pressure  that  gives  the  completed  shell  its 
shape?" 

They  also  saw  that  fifty-two  cells  had  been  begun,  that  thirteen 
were  capped,  that  five  others  appeared  to  be  completed,  each  con- 
taininfl:  a  full  grown  Larra.  That  the  others  were  in  regular  stages 
of  completion,  each  containing  an  egg  or  grub,  and  that  each  cell 
had  been  built  up  as  its  contents  grew. 

June  24th  the  inner  cell  gave  up  its  full  grown  worker,  the 
next  day  the  adjoining  cell,  the  third  day  another,  and  so  on. 
These  daily  births  showing  pretty  conclusively  that  the  eggs  had 
been  deposited  at  the  same  rate.  Had  the  female  been  undisturbed 
until  the  appearance  of  the  first  worker,  she  would  have  doabtlesB 
added  one  cell  daily,  making  sixty-five  in  all,  representing  sixty* 
five  days^  work,  and  the  probable  time  required  for  maturing  and 
hatching  her  young. 

Thus  these  young  observers  were  in  a  fair  way  to  establish  sev- 
eral interesting  facts  regarding  the  life  of  this  wasp.  Of  course, 
they  needed  to  be  cautioned  not  to  conclude  too  hastily,  but  to 
wait  for  confirmation  by  other  observations. 

They  also  saw  what  man  was  so  long  in  seeing,  that  here 
were  manufacturers  of  ^^  wood  pulp  "  who  needed  no  protectfre 
tariff. 

Of  mollusks,  snails  naturally  have  received  the  most  attention. 
By  means  of  fruit-jar  aquaria,  much  has  been  learned  about  them. 
Their  peculiar  locomotion,  both  crawling  and  swimming,  manner 
of  eating  and  breathing,  rate  of  breathing  and  speed  in  crawling, 
their  feeding  habits,  apparently  varying  with  the  season,  time 
they  can  remain  under  water,  all  have  been  noted.  Many  broods 
of  young  have  been  hatched,  time  required  for  hatching  noted, 
rate  of  growth  of  the  young  snail  measured. 

The  study  of  plants  is  begun  in  this  general  way  long  before  the 
regular  class  work  in  Botany.  Observations  and  general  exercises 
followed  by  written  descriptions  of  leaves  and  plants.  Written, 
so  far  as  possible,  plant  in  hand.  The  pupils  learning  correct 
common  name,  the  name  and  use  of  organs. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  familiarize  pupils  with  the  forest 
trees  of  their  locality,  by  collecting  samples  of  wood  and  leaves, 
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obserriBg  mode  of  blossoming  and  fruiting,  and  drills  in  naming 
sx>ecies  at  sight.  By  a  systematic  hunt  the  trees  of  the  township 
have  been  listed  and  the  location  of  the  less  common  species  re- 
corded. 

How  many  are  perfectly  sure  of  the  trees  in  or  near  their  school 
grounds?  Would  be  able  to  recognize  five  species  by  either  wood, 
bark  or  leaves?  Teachers  who  feel  deficient  in  these  respects  need 
not  be  discouraged,  for  Lowell  tells  us  that  Thoreaji,  until  he  built 
his  Walden  shanty,  did  not  know  that  the  hickory  ^ew  in 
Concord.  That  the  seeding  of  the  pine  was  not  noticed  by  him 
until  he  was  forty  years  old.  Tet  Thoreau  learned  to  watch  na- 
ture like  "  a  detective  who  is  to  go  upon  the  stand.'^  ^^  Place  me,^^ 
said  he,  ^^  on  Concord  swamp  in  a  trance,  and  when  I  awake  I  will 
tell  you  the  date  by  the  appearance  of  the  vegetation." 

Botany,  being  the  simplest  of  the  sciences,  opens  the  way  to 
classification  and  to  the  orderly  arrangement  of  facts  acquired  by 
these  general  observations. 

TJp  to  this  point,  the  work  has  been  general.  The  whole  school 
taking  part.  What  remains  is  the  work  of  the  regular  classes  in 
science. 

While  holding  pretty  closely  to  the  usual  methods  of  plant 
study,  we  have  kept  in  view  the  fact  that  out-of-door-work  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  still.  The  pupil  is  expected  to  study  the 
growing  plant.  To  see  it  in  as  many  stages  of  growth  as  possible. 
To  insure  this  daily  study  of  the  living  plant,  two  means  have 
been  employed  —  frequent  excursions  and  the  cultivation  of  "  wild 
beds."  Much  has'  been  done  in  securing  and  preserving  in  these 
wild  beds  rare  plants,  and  those  becoming  extinct  through  various 
causes,  upwards  of  one  hundred  wild  species  blossoming  this  sea- 
son in  one  yard,  among  them  ten  orchids. 

The  pupil  who  has  seen  these  orchids  daily  from  their  first  ap- 
pearance above  ground,  through  their  flowering  and  fruiting,  has 
a  far  different  knowledge  of  Orchidaceae  than  that  obtained  in  the 
usual  way. 

The  classes  are  kept  constantly  searching.  The  habitat  of  plants 
is  made  prominent.  "  Where  ought  it  to  grow?  "  "  There  we  will 
look  for  it."    Frequent  trips  on  foot,  rides  and  picnic  excursions  to 
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more  distant  localities,  serve  to  keep  the  class  in  "  telephonic  com- 
itioa  with  the  woods." 

aDt  record  has  been  made  showing  location  and  time  of  Uos- 
•  of  plants  taken  by  the  varioas  classes, 
imens  of  Drosera  kept  in  these  wild  beds  have  shown  as  maeh 
rest.  Its  manner  of  capturing  insects;  the  reddening  tenta- 
be  incarving  leaf;  the  apparent  digestion  and  time  required 
same;  the  unfolding  of  the  leaf  and  evident  preparation 
ih  captores.  The  wisdom  of  the  ant  in  refusing  to  step  on 
acheroQS  leaf;  his  helplessness  when  placed  upon  it,  and  hit 
iate  death.  The  young  people  who  have  been  noticing  these 
will  read  Mr.  Darwin's  hook  with  a  lively  appreciation,  and 
but  a  bint  to  set  them  watching  their  petunias  to  discover 
'  are  also  insect  eating. 

Is  accustomed  to  the  minute  observation  of  plants,  and  to 
ining  and  classifying  them,  take  kindly  to  any  simple  plan 
lysis  and  classification  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  We  have 
it  practicable  to  give  them  toward  the  last  of  the  coarse  an 
I  of  the  Animal  Eingdom,  with  brief  characterizations  of 
igdoms,  classes  and  orders,  by  means  of  which  the  species 
they  have  studied  in  a  general  way  take  their  places  in  the 
1,  and  they  readily  acquire  the  power  of  order,  at  least, 
ain  times  in  winter  or  spring,  when  ground  and  trees  an 
fford  eicellent  opportunity  for  becoming  acquainted  with 
>ographical  features  and  the  rocks  and  fossils  of  a  neighbor- 

i  little  management,  our  drift  hills,  exposed  ledges,  railway 
;b,  gravel  pits  and  neighboring  quarries,  were  well  scoured, 
mples  of  everything  in  shape  of  rock  or  fossil  brought  in. 
iralogist  was  employed  to  name*and  label  the  rocks,  as  a  be- 
g  of  our  geological  collection.  No  attempt  being^made  to 
f  fossils  other  than  to  make  the  broad  distinctions  of  corals, 
s,  trilobites  and  orthoceratites.  These  distinctions  are 
to  the  school  generally,  for  it  seems  discreditable  for  people 
nth usias tic  over  "petrified  honeycombs,"  "screws,"  "fist 
or,  as  in  case  of  one  just  brought  in,  a  fine  piece  of  col- 
coral,  found  near  the  mill,  hence  surmised  to  be  a  "  petrijied 
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The  drift  itself  is  interesting.  Its  depth  is  shown  by  the  river 
banks  and  quarries.  Better  still  by  a  complete  set  of  sample  bor- 
ings from  a  two  thousand-foot  artesian  well  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Kettle  Range  being  a]  local  feature,  has  been  industriously 
studied.  Order  has  been  brought  out^of  the  apparent  confusion  of 
^^  hogsbacks  "  and  ^^  kettles."  The  limits  of  the  range  in  the  town 
established  by  actual  tramping  and  observation. 

The  habit  of  observing  topographical  features  has  been  con- 
stantly cultivated,  and  the  fact  emphasized,  that  |thej  course  of  a 
river,  the  direction  of  a  chain  of  hills,  the  position  of  a  lake,  or 
the  arrangement  of  strata  in  a  bed  of  gravel  may  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  intelligent,  pleasing  study. 

Of  course  specimen  gathering  has  its  drawbacks.  Not  infre- 
quently things  are  brought  in  beyond  the  knowledge  or  resources 
of  the  teacher.  I  have  here  a  modern  }aw,  found  in  our  village, 
that  for  four  years  has  puzzled  many  of  Wisconsin's  scientists,  and 
is  still  unnamed.  But  nearly  every  thing  will  in  time  give  up  its 
secret. 

A  word  might  be  added  regarding  our  school  cabinets: 

Killers  for  insects  and  for  alcoholic  specimens  are  kept  in  readi- 
ness, so  that  our  collection  is  always  growing.  The  botany  classes 
take  great  interest  in  adding  to  the  plant  coUection.  Rocks  and 
fossils,  birds  and  mammals  already  exceed  our  conveniences  for 
storing  them. 

The  rule  has  been  to  keep  these  objects  in  the  school  room; 
cases  unlocked  during  school  hours;  every  specimen  so  that  it  may 
be  easily  handled  by  the  pupil  or  brought  before  the  class  or  school. 
The  handling  and  study  of  them  to  be  encouraged. 

Our  attempts  at  nature  study  fall  into  three  steps  or  stages  — 

First  —  To  observe  —  name  —  study  habits  —  a  general  exercise. 

Second  —  Written  descriptions  and  narration  of  facts  observed  — 
a  special  drill  in  composition. 

Third  —  Analysis  and  classification.  To  be^attempted  by  those 
who  regularly  study  the  elements  of  natural  science.  This  plan, 
followed  for  some  years,  seems  to  be  successful;  and  presents  no 
difSculties  that  are  unsurmountable. 

In  the  words  of  another,  let  me  say  — 

^^  When  simple  curiosity  passes  into  love  of  knowledge  as  such* 
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'atification  of  the  aesthetic  sense  of  the  beauty  of  com- 
md  accaracy  seems  more  desirable  than  the  easy  indo- 
;norance;  when  the  finding  out  of  the  causes  of  things 
source  of  joy,  and  he  is  accounted  happy  who  ia  succeas- 
search,  common  knowledge  passes  into  what  onr  fore- 
led  natural  history,  whence  there  ia  but  a  step  to  that 
d  to  be  termed  natural  philosophy,  and  now  passes  by 
of  physical  science. 

a  final  atate  of  knowledge,  the  phenomena  of  nature  are 
13  a  continuous  series  of  causes  and  effects.  Aad  the  ulti* 
:t  of  science  is  to  trace  out  that  6eiiea,/rom  the  term 
earest  us  to  that  which  is  at  the  farthest  limit  accessible 
ans  of  investigation. 

eld  of  Nature  is  boundless,  and  though  nowhere  inac- 
be  is  everywhere  unfathomable." 
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e  all  pupils.  Involuntarily  or  with  definite  purpose, 
tty  innumerable  teachers,  we  are  led  through  many  a  mys- 
ition  from  infancy  t9  old  age. 

ix  varied  may  be  our  views  of  life,  death  and  eternity,  ve 
i  grand  purpose  of  life  itself  to  be  education.  Minds 
me  to  consciousness  hampered  by  crippled  bodies  are  the 
'  onr  pity;  minds  which  depend  for  their  perceptions  upon 
organs  of  sense  call  in  their  idiotic  feebleness  for  oursnp- 
ell  as  our  sympathy;  niiuds  that  through  diseased  organs 
tion  have  insanely  distorted  views  of  life's  responsibilities, 
where  they  cannot  endanger  the  prosperity  of  the  com- 
and  minds  that  yield  the  throne  of  reason  to  become  sei^ 
sense  we  despise  for  their  baseness.  Yet,  as  brothers  of 
'i  we  entreat  them  with  tears  and  prayers;  we  endeavor 
te  away  their  temptations;  we  groan  over  the  evils  which 
eir  infinence, —  and  after  all,  in  this  civilized  country,  in 
[htened  age,  we  are  blind  pupils,  and  the  problem  of  social 
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corruption  and  moral  degradation  is  one  whicb  the  great  TeacUer 
alone  can  solve. 

With  this  view  of  life  and  its  responsibilities  we  cannot  place 
too  much  stress  upon  the  training  in  primary  schools,  whence  must 
come  our  future  students,  teachers,  citizens  and  rulers. 

The  teacher  appeals  to  a  natural  impressibility  when  he  begins 
the  education  of  young  children,  and  the  early  training  of  the 
child^s  habits  of  perception  is  all  important;  for  as  the  pupil  be- 
comes older  he  learns  to  perceive  and  reflect  upon  such  impressions 
as  may  suit  his  taste,  and  other  influences  pass  without  conscious 
recognition.  This  habitual  choice  of  influences  explains  the  fact 
that  exactly  the  same  course  of  training  will  in  one  child  produce 
enthusiasm,  in  another,  indifference,  and  in  a  third,  repugnance  or 
open  opposition.  Thus  did  the  blind  men  of  old  *'  see  ^*  the  ele- 
phant. One  striking  the  animal^s  flapping  ear,  pronounced  it  a 
fan;  another,  grasping  its  tail  asserted  that  the  wonderful  creature 
was  nothing  at  all  but  a  rope;  and  a  third,  beating  against  its  un- 
yielding flank,  declared  that  it  was  a  formidable  wall.  Such  is  our 
finite  perception  of  infinite  truth.  And  we  approach  a  step  toward 
the  mind  of  the  divine  Teacher  if,  while  airing  our  individual  fans 
of  doctrine,  we  allow  a  space  in  the  vastness  of  eternity  for  the 
ropes  and  the  walls  of  our  neighbors. 

The  minister,  the  lawyer,  the  scientific  investigator,  the  profes- 
sor in  his  class-room,  all  appeal  to  powers  of  reflection  more  or 
less  developed,  and  cannot  hold  themselves  responsible  for  previous 
habits  of  thought.  But  no  such  limitation  is  put  upon  the  work 
of  the  primary  teacher.  He  has  the  first  title  to  the  domain  of 
mind  and  he  should  consider  well  his  fitness  before  he  attempts  to 
hold  this  trust.  Do  not  let  him  lay  the  stress  of  responsibility 
upon  inherited  disposition,  outside  infiuences,  or  even  at  the  door 
of  the  home.  All  peculiarities  of  birth  and  condition  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  part  of  the  teacher's  problem.  In  spite  of  these  —  or 
better,  with  the  careful  study  of  these  —  is  the  influence  of  the 
teacher  to  be  exerted  over  the  life  of  the  child.  His  smile  must 
encourage  industry  or  idleness,  his  frown  excite  repentance  or  de* 
fiance.  His  influence  will  be  carried  through  the  streets  to  the 
home,  and  the  spirit  which  he  educates  in  the  child  will  go  with 
him  for  good  or  ill  to  the  end  of  life. 
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then  should  be  the  preparation  of  the  teacher  for  his 

Is  it  enouKh,  as  some  have  thought,  that  his  scholastic 
n  enable  him  to  stand  the  test  of  a  prescribed  ezaminar- 
}r  is  it  yet  enough  that  he  study  the  nature  of  mental 
!ry  through  the  research  of  great  philosophers,  and  scqpaint 
with  the  theDriea  and  methods  of  the  world's  successfdl 

? 

lithful  imitator  of  a  great  artist  does  the  world   good  aer- 

Iven  the  mere  copyist  quite  devoid  of  originality  serves  as  a 

between  the  untaught  multitude  and  the  spirit  of  some 
laater.     So  the  plodding  teacher  who  is  true  to  his  model 

often  completes  a  valuable  work  of  education.  But  the 
ed  instructor  who  endeavors  to  apply  borrowed  theories 
and  indiscriminately,  is,  alad,  like  the  decalcomania  deco- 
isting  pictures,  which  he  knows  only  by  their  labels,  upon 

curved  or  flat,  as  custom  may  demand,  and  varniahing  all 
!  conventional  polish  of  the  trade,  lest  defects  be  too  con- 
Such  mechanical  surface  culture  may  be  accepted  in  the 
re  art,  but  in  the  education  of  our  boys  and  girls  it  is 
■an  shsm,  it  is  a  criminal  offence  against  God  and  man. 
arpenter  studies  his  tools,  his  materials,  and  their  appropii- 
,  and  measures  his  strength  as  apprentice  nnder  a  master 
nt  to  guide  his  work,  before  he  is  trusted  to  deal  iudepend- 
th  plane  and  saw,  and  with  the  passive  wood.  The  engi- 
dies  machinery,  the  relation  of  part  to  part,  the  application 
rs,  and  tries  the  strength  of  hts  own  nerve  under  a  guid- 
],  before  he  is  trusted  with  the  movement  of  that  great 

of  steel  and  steam  which  is,  within  the  boundaries  of  two 
rails,  the  servant  of  his  strong  right  hand, 
if  our  artizans,  who  apply  living  thought  to  lifeless  mate- 
st  serve  apprenticeship  to  higher  masters  before  they  ply 
des,  what  should  be  the  training  of  him  who  undertakes  to 
hat  living,  changing,  susceptible  material  called  the  mind 
hild?  And  if  the  cutter  of  stone  must  not  only  know  the 
r  his  tool,  but  also  the  nature  of  the  substance  before  him, 
11  it  profit  the  teacher  if  he  whet  his  mathematical  chisel 
>enest  edge,  and  know  not  the  material  heneath  his  hand? 
;he  engineer,  who  rules  a  locomotive  in  the  service  of  a  few 
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hundred  travelers,  bringing  them  in  safety  to  their  journey^s  end, 
must  train  his  perception  of  color  to  the  nicest  degree  of  accuracy 
in  instantaneous  recognition  of  danger  signal  or  safety  light,  what 
keenness  of  perception  must  be  that  of  the  teacher  who  would  guide 
thousands  of  living  motors  to  the  goal  of  success  in  life? 

The  teacher  needs  knowledge  that  he  may  impart  it  to  the  igno- 
rant; he  needs  culture  that  he  may  influence  and  control;  he  needs 
experience  that  he  may  understand  his  personal  relation  to  his 
work.  To  the  citizen  the  common  school  and  the  college  offer  ad- 
vantages for  self-improvement  and  general  culture,  but  the  student 
teacher  needs  something  which  he  cannot  obtain  in  such  institu- 
tions. While  he  is  testing  his  own  mental  ability  he  must  study 
the  minds  of  others  and  his  power  over  them.  This  study  of  the 
child  may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways,  and  the  tuition  is  some- 
times an  unconscious  one.  The  student  gains  much  by  obser- 
vation. He  should  see  the  practical  unfolding  of  theories,  and  note 
the  results  of  methods,  and  as  the  advanced  class-room  does  not 
afford  adequate  field  for  such  observation,  the  student  in  college  or 
university  is  fortunate  if  he  find  frequent  access  to  some  well  con- 
ducted school-room. 

The  young  mechanic  not  only  learns  the  names  of  tools  and 
their  appropriate  places  in  the  workshop,  observing  their  use,  but 
he  handles  them  himself,  submitting  the  result  of  his  work  to  or- 
dinary tests;  and  the  so  called  adverse  circumstance  which  compels 
the  struggling  student  to  eke  out  his  scanty  capital  by  investing 
in  a  county  certificate,  trusting  his  life'  and  happiness  to  the  mer- 
cies of  an  unruly  district  school,  is  often  to  him  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise, teaching  him  (perhaps  at  the  expense  of  his  pupils)  a  lesson 
which  he  could  never  learn  in  the  college  walls. 

The  college  student,  however,  has  not  always  opportunities  for 
observation  of  approved  methods,  and  even  if  the  models  are  be- 
fore him,  his  ability  to  observe  independently,  and  profit  by  such 
exercise,  is  doubtful.  It  is  no  small  acquisition  when  the  student 
in  any  branch  of  culture  learns  what  and  how  to  observe,  and  in- 
struction and  supervision  are  as  much  needed  in  this  as  in  any 
other  school  work. 

Hence  normal  schools  are  making  special  efforts  to  provide  not 
only  for  the  scholastic  education  of  teachers,  but  for  practical 
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;  in  their  special  work,  by  maintaining  in  conaectioD  with 
rmal  Department,  schools  called  Model  or  Training  Scboolt. 
rk  done  in  these  schools  ia  made  a  sntqecfc  of  study  bj 
teachers,  and  in  some  institations  the  students  take  actin 
the  ioBtructioD  of  model  grades.  For  tlis  work  the  stodent 
s  himself  as  he  would  for  any  recitation,  and  it  is  open  *t 
:e  to  criticisms  from  the  principal  of  thf*  grade  in  which  he 
,  is  subject  to  inspection  by  the  instructors  of  the  normil 
ient,and  in  some  institutions  is  under  the  immediate  aupei- 
f  a  training  teacher. 

some  system  of  practice  work  is  beneSciat  to  the  Bonnil 
is  evident.  It  is  an  accepted  principle  of  all  experimental 
that  the  study  of  theory  should  go  band  in  hand  with 
;;  and  in  the  work  of  the  teacher,  who  must  allow  hi  an 
te  series  of  varying  conditions,  the  power  of  adaptability 
id,  is  essential  to  success.  The  student  who  has  care^illy 
red  theories  and  methods  of  instruction  in  a  course  of  four 
tndy,  and  has  not  tested  his  own  strength  in  their  appUca- 
iB  a  meager  preparation  for  the  trials  which  a  teacher  most 
Qce  in  his  efforts  to  apply  formulated  methods  to  varied  re- 
iuts  and  unrecorded  conditions.  Indeed  the  very  methoda 
awback  when  experience  is  wanting,  and  the  young  teacher 
)e  better  able  to  face  his  difficulties  who  had  only  his  own 
resources  upon  which  to  rely.  Thus  arises  the  objection 
icial  training  which  is  said  to  rank  method  above  mind  and 
advance  of  originality.  Though,  really,  the  young  teacher 
not  be  called  to  account  for  too  much  method  in  his  mad- 
it  for  too  little  common  sense  in  the  application  of  vei; 
methods. 

;8S  often  attends  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  who  begins  his 
ith  a  bare  knowledge  of  text  books,  but  at  what  cost  bi 
ad  brain,  too  many  know  by  experience, 
leavy  burden  which  drives  so  many  drooping  forms  from 
ervice  just  aa  their  right  to  the  name  of  teacher  is  fully  ai- 
a  not  so  much  the  labor  of  instruction  (even  in  this  day 
Quch  is  required  of  teachers),  as  the  terrible  uncertainty 
tttends  the  success  of  an  untried  experiment.  And  whileit 
be  supposed  that  forty  weeks  practice  under  supervision 
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will  manufacture  a  teacher  of  experience,  it  is  evident  that  it  will 
secure  an  immeasureable  advantage  to  the  student.  Instead  of 
treading  unknown  ground  as  he  enters  the  school  room  in  the  re* 
lation  of  educator,  he  has  consciousness  of  having  done  the  work 
before,  which  carries  with  it  ease  and  independence,  and  is  itself 
an  assurance  of  success. 

Now  this  question  may  arise.  Though  training  schools  are  a 
great  advantage  to  the  student  teacher,  what  parent  wishes  to 
make  his  child  the  subject  of  experiment?  This  may  be  answered: 
First,  the  child  is  not  necessarily  the  subject  of  experiment  because 
his  instruction  is  used  as  an  exemplification  of  correct  methods. 
Second,  is  it  not  better,  since  a  teacher's  first  work  must  be  an  ex* 
X>eriraent,  that  it  should  be  made  a  matter  of  careful  study,  under 
the  control  of  competent  instructors?  Is  not  the  gain  to  the 
pupil  teacher  thus  greatly  magnified,  and  the  harm  to  the  child 
thereby  obviated?  Third,  no  parent  would  have  his  child  the 
victim  of  experiment,  therefore  let  him  use  his  intelligence  in  sup- 
port of  some  means  by  which  individual  experiment  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  our  public  schools  and  trained  teachers  may.  be 
furnished  for  the  work. 

The  genius  of  the  teacher  is  not  a  ready  made  garment  furnished 
in  proportions,  which  may  be  adjusted  to  any  measure  of  ability 
or  requirements.  There  are  worthy  men  and  women  who  are 
earnestly  desirous  of  supporting  themselves,  and  doing  the  world 
service,  who  should  be  most  grateful  to  the  true  friend  who  advises 
them  never  to  attempt  the  profession  of  teaching. 

So  long  as  the  demand  for  instruction  is  great,  and  the  desire  for 
employment  is  still  greater,  it  is  not  strange  that  among  the 
crowded  ranks  of  those  engaged  in  the  art  of  teaching,  the  mum- 
ber  of  inspired  artists  is  comparatively  small.  Nor  should  we 
wonder  at  this  when  we  consider  that,  while  the  world  has  pro- 
duced many  teachers  who  have  used  pen,  or  brush,  or  chisel  to  in- 
terpret the  truths  and  the  beauties  of  creation,  very  few  have  been 
able  to  reveal  to  the  heart  of  humanity  the  spirit  of  the  Creator. 

The  community  which  would  aid  in  the  work  of  professional 
training  should  recognize  the  position  of  the  practice  teacher  as 
the  most  important  feature  of  the  normal  school  work,  conse- 
quently entitled  to  respect  and  support;  and  the  student  of  tb 
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normal  school  should  from  the  moment  he  enters  that  responsible 
relation,  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  his  success  depends  not 
only  on  his  attainments  as  a  scholar,  but  also  upon  his  so  conduct- 
ing himself  before  the  community  as  to  win  the  unqualified  re- 
spect of  the  public,  the  patrons  of  the  institution  and  the  children 
whom  he  wishes  to  teach. 

The  normal  school  is  not  the  royal  road  to*a  state  certificate;  it 
is  a  professional  school,  in  which  the  student  is  both  pupil  and 
teacher.  Let  the  professional  spirit  become  more  and  more  promi- 
nent in  normal  schools,  as  they  are  gradually  emancipated  from 
the  academy  or  preparatory  school;  let  those  who  avail  themselyes 
of  the  advantages  which  these  institutions  afford,  fully  realize  the 
dignity  of  their  position;  let  a  wholesome  desire  for  professional 
training  pervade  all  our  schools,  and  the  link  of  sympathy  between 
the  normal  school  work  and  the  heart  of  the  community  will  be 
forged,  and  professional  schools  will  enter  their  true  field  of 
fulness. 


•  •  • 


EYE  AND  EAR  TEACHING. 

It  often  happens,  in  the  teacher^s  experience,  that  he  finds  chil- 
dren who  will  not  learn  from  books.  Sometimes  their  dullness  in 
this  re<^ard  appears  to  almost  reach  the  point  of  imbecility,  and  yet 
the  teacher  has  absolute  evidence  that  the  child  is  not  mentally 
deficient.  In  such  instances,  he  should  try  the  plan  of  oral  teach- 
ing, instructing  by  objects  in  nature  and  art,  and  see  if  the  mind, 
apparently  dull,  cannot  be  thus  waked  to  eager  action. 

Not  all  children,  even  when  possessed  of  very  good  natural 
parts,  respond  readily  to  book  teaching.  Many  must  be  taught  bj 
objects  that  appeal  directly  to  the  senses,  in  order  to  arouse  their 
interest  in  knowledge.  And  because  of  this  fact,  that  the  abstract 
method  of  teaching. makes  almost  no  impression  on  certain  minds, 
the  teacher  should  never  give  up  a  child  as  impracticably  dull, 
until  the  concrete  method,  the  method  of  teaching  directly  from 
objects,  has  been  tried. 

In  our  early  teaching,  we  once  had  a  pupil,  a  lad  of  thirteen, 
who,  at  first,  discouraged  us  greatly.  His  early  instruction  had 
been  but  meager,  and  he  had  lived  and  worked  on  a  farm,  gaining 
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remarkable  physical  yigor,  but  very  imperfect  meatal  deyelopment. 
He  could  scarcely  read  as  well  as  most  children  of  six,  and  he  did 
not  seem  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  simplest  words  in  the 
reader.  It  seemed  to  us  that  he  had  nerer  been  taught  to  use  his 
mental  faculties,  and  even  with  the  most  careful  explanations,  hier 
lessons  seldom  appeared  to  reach  his  obscured  comprehensions. 
For  some  time  we  were  very  much  discouraged  about  the  boy,  and 
were  about  to  give  him  up  as  hopelessly  dull  of  intellect,  when  a 
conversation  with  one  of  his  schoolmates  revealed  to  us  that  Phil* 
lip  —  for  that  was  his  name  —  knew  every  horse  and  dog  within  a 
circuit  of  twenty  miles  and  more,  that  he  never  failed  to  recognize 
again  a  team  which  he  had  once  seen.  This  showed  to  us  the  fact 
that  the  boy  had  remarkable  observing  powers,  and  a  retentive 
memory.  Acting  on  this  hint  we  began  a  series  of  oral  lessons  on 
animals,  using  pictures  and  illustrating  facts  with  anecdotes,  and 
were  perfectly  amazed  to  see  how  his  mind  woke  up  under  this 
teaching.  This  incident  was  a  lesson  to  us  for  all  our  pedagogical 
experience. 

We  find  in  an  exchange  a  similar  incident,  even  more  strongly 
emphasizing  the  value  of  efforts  outside  of  the  common  routine  of 
teaching  to  wake  up  slow  intellects.  The  teacher  in  question  tells 
the  story  after  the  lapse  of  years  and  change  of  circumstances  had 
shown  very  plainly  how  much  good  she  had  done: 

She  had  charge  of  a  school  in  a  country  town  early  in  her  career, 
and  among  her  scholars  was  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  old,  who 
cared  very  little  about  study  and  showed  no  interest,  apparently, 
in  anything  connected  with  the  school.  Day  after  day  he  failed  in 
his  lessons,  and  detentions  after  school  hours  and  notes  to  his 
widowed  mother  had  no  effect.  One  day  the  teacher  had  sent  him 
to  his  seat,  after  a  vain  effort  to  get  from  him  a  correct  answer  to 
questions  in  grammar,  and  feeling  somewhat  nettled  she  watched 
his  conduct.  Having  taken  his  seat  he  pushed  the  book  impatiently 
aside,  and  espying  a  fly,  caught  it  with  a  dexterous  sweep  of  the 
hand  and  then  betook  himself  to  a  close  inspection  of  the  insect. 
For  fifteen  minutes  or  more  the  boy  was  thus  occupied,  heedless  of 
surroundings,  and  the  expression  of  his  face  told  the  teacher  that 
it  was  more  than  idle  curiosity  that  possessed  his  mind.  A  thought 
struck  her,  frhich  she  put  into  practice  at  the  first  opportunity  that 
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'  said  she,  "  what  can  70a  tell  o 
of  the  brightest  by  name  she 
lomethiug  of  a  fly'a  constitution 
to  say  about  the  insect.  They  ( 
and  did  not  think  it  worth  whi 
Finally  she  asked  the  dunce,  1 
eyes,  listened  to  what  his  schoi 
t  out  with  a  description  of  the  1 

Lecreatnre,  so  fall  and  enthusias.__   .   . 

1  and  the  whole  school  struck  with  wonder.  Hcldd 
and  how  it  ate,  and  many  things  which  were  entird; 
iher.  So  that  when  he  had  finished  she  said:  "Thank 
re  given  us  a  real  lecture  in  natural  history,  and  you 
;  all  yourself." 

iiool  closed  that  afternoon  she  had  a  long  talk  with 
und  that  he  was  fond  of  going  into  the  woods  and 
collecting  insects  and  watching  birds,  but  that  hii 
it  that  he  was  wasting  his  time.     The  teacher,  how- 
couraged  him  in  this  parsuit,  and  asked  him  to  briii< 
tterflies  and  caterpillars  to  school,  and  tell  what  he 
;hem.    The  boy  was  delighted  by  this  unexpected 
;  in  a  few  days  the  listless  dunce  w 
lool.    Books  on  natural  history  we 
rid  of  wonders  opened  to  his  apprecii 
3d  and  examined;  he  soon  understoo 
mething  of  mathematics,  geography 
tul  carrying  out  of  his  favorite  stud 
in  his  classes.     In  short,  twenty  yet 
naturalist,  and  owed  bis  success,  as 
wledge,  to  that  discerning  teacher.— 


never  a  monotonous  work  to  the  gi 
WB  the  same  field  twice  who  looks 
iicter  which  he  is  helping  to  develop 
he  text- book  which  he  is  teaching  — 
ssons  merely  as  a  means,  and  at  tl 
I  as  the  end.—  Schoolmaster. 
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OPPIOIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


TO  PRINCIPALS  OF  FREE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

By  chapter  325,  g^eneral  laws  of  1883,  principals  of  Free  High  Schools  not 
otherwise  qualified  by  holding  state  certificates  or  diplomas  of  the  university,  of 
some  college,  or  of  a  normal  school  in  this  state,  countersigned  by  the  State 
Superintendent,  aro  required  to  obtain  a  certificate  from  the  State  Superintendent 
in  order  to  legally  qualify  them  to  teach  in  free  high  schools. 

Certificates  will  be  issued  to  such  as  hold  diplomas,  upon  presentation  of  ther^ 
same  to  the  State  Superintendent.    Arrangements  will  be  made  upon  application 
for  examination  of  principals  who  hold  no  diplomas  or  state  certificates.    For 
such  as  desire  to  present  themselves  for  examination  at  the  office  of  the  State 

■  

Superintendent  in  Madison,  opportunity  will  be  given  to  do  so  on  Tuesday  and 

Wednesday,  August  21  and  22,  1883. 

Robert  Gkaham, 

State  Superintendent, . 


EDITORIAL. 


As  IS  USUAL  and  expected  of  the  Journal  in  the  first  issue  after  the  meeting^' 
of  the  Association,  we  surrender  most  of  our  space  in  this  No.  to  the  publication 
of  the  proceedings,  and  of  papers  read  at  the  meeting  at  Sheboygan.  As  a  lit* 
enuy  entertainment,  the  meeting  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  success.  The  lec- 
tures by  Pres.  Steams,  and  by  Rev.  G.  E.  Gordon,  were  excellent,  and  elicited 
the  most  cordial  applause.  The  papers  read  were  carefully  prepared  and  of  high 
order  of  merit.  All  who  were  advertised  on  the  programme  appeared  in  the- 
parts  assigned  except  Miss  Flanders,  Prin.  Young,  State.  Supt.  Graham,  and 
City  Supt.  Anderson,  of  Milwaukee.  The  change  of  time  for  excursion  on  the^ 
lake  from  Friday  afternoon  to  Friday  morning,  rendered  it  necessary  to  omit 
these.  Supt.  Hutcbins,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  gave  his  address  on  Public  Libraries  on 
the  boat  during  the  excursion,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  who  heard  it.  The 
address  was  not  written,  but  Prof.  H.  was  requested  to  prepare  it  for  publica- 
tion. The  citizens  of  Sheboygan,  under  the  leadership  of  Supt.  Harvey  and 
Principal  Grogan,  did  everything  needful  for  the  comfort^  and  sense  of  cordial 
appreciation,  of  members  of  the  Association,  sparing  no  pains  to  express  the 
pleasure  felt  in  the  advent  of  the  annual  meeting  to  their  city.  The  open  door» 
of  court  house  and  opera  house,  the  choice  musical  renderings,  and  the  brilliant 
and  unique  illumination  of  the  public  park,  being  some  of  the  means  whereby 
th^  expressed  their  gratification.    Nobody  was  permitted  to  feel  otherwise  than 
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I  and  at  home,  Emd  tint  was  an  altogetber  comfortable  and  r«t- 
e  meeting. 

euceof  thU  year  emphasizea  and  cnlminates  tlie  expeiknoeof 
.e  most  profitable  and  most  enjoyable  meetings  are  those  wbete 
sad  and  more  papers  are  dUcuued.  At  this  meebbg,  not  cu 
td  apon  an;  topic  pi«eented,  except  a  tew  homed  qaestions  ud 
id  by  Prof.  Curtua'  presentation  of  Penmanship.  This  is  tafxa 
because  of  the  large  namber  of  petaons  present  who  have  not 
xl  themaelres  with  the  Association,  and  whose  intetwt  it  wu 
f  to  enlist.  The  Association  ought  to  have  two  mlea,  and  io- 
1  them.  1st.  No  paper  read  shall  require  mote  than  twen^ 
rerj.  Znd.  No  discussion  of  any  paper  read  shall  occupy  Icn 
linutea  by  disputanU  limited  to  fifteen  minutes  each. 
!  Free.  J.  W.  Steams  ae  President  for  the  enBoing  year,  was  a 
<n  of  one  of  whose  loyalty  to,  interest  in,  and  helpEulneu  of  the 
ly  proofs  have  been  given. 


has  recently  been  majle  in  Milwaukee  looking  towards  the  es- 
.  tJniTersi^  in  that  city.  Hon.  C.  L.  Colby,  E.  McLaren,  Esq., 
rorootiog  the  enterprise,  articles  of  association  have  been  adopted 
t  elected,  etc.  The  pnipoaition  contemplates  ample  proTisitni 
her  education,  unitinE  various  high  schools,  academies,  and  per- 
various  parts  of  the  state  as  tributaries,  in  the  way  of  being 
als,  and  an  endowment  of  one  million  dollars.  The  institation 
^an  in  character,  but  three-fifths  of  the  board  of  managed 
rs  of  Baptiet  churches. 

ho  schema  ii  the  outgrowth  of  a  conviction,  that  the  highest  Siid 
Ea.fe  results  in  institutions  for  higher  education  can  be  attained 
!nat«d  by  positively  moral  and  religious  influences;  that  whils 
e  sectarian  in  character,  they  should  be  so  manifest  and  pem- 
B  a,  controlling  and  guiding  force  in  the  inatructian,  disdplba 
luch  institutions.  Great  numbers  of  the  more  thoughtfol  and 
B  and  champions  of  higher  education,  sympathize  in  this  convic- 
itake  not,  the  sentiment  is  a  growing  one.  But  nearly  every 
prominent  citizen  outside  of  Milwaukee,  and  nnlnaaed  by  pride 
intages  to  be  derived  by  snccess  of  ike  entotprise,  commentiDg 
u:e,  expresses  the  opinion  tJiat  another  University  in  Wisconiiii 
would  receive  but  precarious  support,  and  result  onl;  in  twe 
)rthy  Inetitntiens  having  similar  aims,  and  meager  patronage. 
suggestion  to  make.  If  there  are  in  Milwaukee  or  elsewhere  in 
ber  of  gentlemen  with  a  million  dollars  at  their  disposal  for  that 
«of  ttaeopinion  that  they  have  a  mission  in  the  conduct  of  an 
igher  education  in  this  state  on  a  higher  plane  than  jet  attempted, 
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let  ihem  make  oyertnres  to  the  lei^slatare  to  endow  the  State  Uniyersity  with 
the  munifioent  sam  under  their  control,  in  consideration  of  having  that  institu- 
tion placed  under  their  control  and  management,  the  state  to  exercise  watchful- 
ness through  a  board  of  visitors.  Under  this  arrangement  the  agricultural  col- 
lege and  its  endowment  might  be  separated  from  the  Universitj,  which  would 
gratify  that  large  class  of  agriculturists  who  think  that  connection  ia  detrimental 
to  the  best  interest  of  both;  the  magnificent  site,  extensive  buildings,  and  gener- 
ous equipment  of  the  present  university  be  utilized  without  further  outlay  for  like 
fedlities ;  the  work  proposed  be  entered  upon  without  delay,  and  far  less  diffir 
culfy  would  be  likely  to  be  encountered  in  uniting  all  secondary  schools  in  co-op- 
eration. We  are  persuaded  such  a  proposition  would  be  warmly  supported  in 
many  parts  of  the  state.  

We  very  much  regret  that  the  manuscript  address  of  President  Viebahn  has 
failed  to  reach  us  in  time  for  publication  this  month.  Diligent  inquiry  by  mail 
only  resulted  in  increasing  our  fear  that  between  newspaper  reporters  present  at 
the  meeting  the  manuscript  has  been  lost  altogether. 


y  Thb  convention  of  dfy  and  county  superintendents  at  Sheboygan  was  quite 
/  largely  attended,  considering  the  place  of  meeting  was  so  entirely  at  one  side  of 
the  state.  But  that,  also,  fell  into  the  same  unfortunate  role  which  dominated 
the  meetings  of  the  teachers.  The  session  was  crowded  into  one-half  of  a  half  day. 
By  special  request  the  time  allotted  on  the  programme  to  Supt.  W.  E.  Ander- 
son, was  given  to  Hon.  Joshua  Stark,  to  read  his  paper  on  Industrial  Education 
before  the  Association.  Supt.  Malone  wtis  unable  to  be  present,  and  Supt  Mo- 
Loughlin  was  obliged  to  leave,  but  prepared  and  left  his  paper.  No  discussion 
whatever  was  had,  and  these  men  whose  headquarters  are  emphatically  '*in  the 
field,'*  sat  as  prim  as  maidens  and  as  mute  as  martyrs  are  supposed  to  be,  and 
listened  to  the  utterance  of  sentiments  palatable  and  unpalatable,  without  an 
outward  sign  of  an  inward  emotion. 
It  was  a  distressingly  complaisant  session. 


;  Thb  Institute  Conductor's  meeting  held  at  Sheboygan  for  two  days  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  meeting  of  the  Teachers*  Association,  attracted  large  numbers 
to  its  sessions,  and  the  interest  in  the  presentations  and  discussions  was  sus- 
tained to  the  end.  State  Supt.  Graham  presided,  and  Prof.  I.  N.  Stewarti  was 
elected  secretary.  We  have  received  no  official  report  of  the  proceedings,  and 
perhaps  none  is  necessary.  The  result  of  the  proceedings  will  be  found,  orshoqld 
be  found  in  the  work  of  institute  conductors  at  the  institutes  appointed  for  the 
summer  and  fall.  All  the  regular  conductors  presented  outlines  of  schemes  of 
work  at  the  institutes,  which  were  closely  scrutinized,  criticised,  and  without  the 

I  formality  of  a  vote,  had  judgment  pronounced  upon  them.    This  judgment,  per 
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fading  the  aimofiphere,  after  disciusion,   may  be  intangible,  bat  is  nevesthdfiM 
zecogniased  as  the  opinion  of  a  coort  of  high  aathority,  and  has  weight. 

Not  simply  because  of  the  display  of  skill  in  the  nse  of  the  metaphocical 

poignard  and  scalping-knife,  do  these  meetings  attract  visitoia,  and  teadiera. 

Bat  because  in  this  attrition  of  mind  with  mind,  many  roagh  problems  are  mads 

smooth,  or  are  groond  to  powder  and  scattered  t6  the  winds.    Let  as  have  mflct 

•of  this  kind  of  work  in  other  educational  gatherings. 


IVb  trust  that  oounly  superintendents  and  institute  condacton  will  not  fail  to 
-secure  the  presentation  of  the  claims  of  the  JotrRNAL  of  EDUOATioir,  at  the 
dnstitutes  this  season.  The  Journal  is  furnished  at  bare  cost,  without  com- 
pensation of  editorial  labor,  as  a  medium  of  communication  and  helpfolnesB  be- 
tween teachers  themselves,  between  teachers  and  ofBoers,  and  between  both  and 
'the  world  of  thought  outside.  We  ought  to  have  a  much  larger  drcalataoii 
among  the  six  thousand  teachers  constantly  in  service  in  Wiaoonsin.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  for  one  thousand  new  subscribers  during  the  next  three  months? 


The  following  persons  received  state  certificates,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  ex- 
amination held  in  Madison: 

F1B8T  Grade— Liy«.--Thoma8  Burke,  Wayside,  Wis.;  P.  H.  Hewitt,  Mani- 
towoc; H.  G.  Walsh,  Two  Rivers;  A.  B.  Wittman,  Manitowoc. 

Second  Grade— Fffe  ifears.— John.  O'Hara,  Kewaunee;  Conrad  E.  Pat- 
ter, Manitowoc;  John  F.  Sims,  Manitowoc. 


The  article  in  the  July  number  of  tiie  Journal,  entitled  A  Drill  on  the 
fiight  Use  of  Words,  should  have  been  credited  to  the  Iowa  Normal  MmUhhf. 
'Slie  omission  of  the  credit  is  chargeable  to  absence  when  the  proof  was  read, 
4mt  is  none  the  less  an  injustice  to  the  author.  Moreover,  the  MotUhUf  is  enti- 
tled to  credit  not  only  for  articles  it  originates,  but  for  general  exoellenoe.  It 
has  reoentiy  enlarged  to  fifty- two  pages,  and  is  making  special  effort  to  be  help- 
^1  to  the  common  school  interest  of  Iowa.  Every  teacher  in  that  state  ought  to 
cabscribe  for  it 

The  business  of  furnishing  school  supplies  is  settling  down  upon  a  practical 
tMsis.  Depots  for  all  the  essentials  for  completely  equipping  school  houses  are 
heing  established  within  convenient  reach  of  all  school  officers.  Besides  the 
•agenpy  of  D.  H.  Smalley  at  Fond  du  Lac,  mentioned  elsewhere,  Mr.  R.  W. 
ICartin  has  a  similar  one  at  Oshkosh,  where  school  furniture  and  supplies,  from 
a  crayon  to  a  pupirs  or  teacher *s  desk,  may  be  procured.  He  makes  a  specialty 
«f  an  ingeniously  devised  arithmetical  chart  For  description  of  this  and  in- 
formation concerning  his  business  generally  see  his  advertisement 
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At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  the  Red  Line  Series  of  Records  for 
district  schools  and  district  schools  officers  were  inspected,  and  elicited  high 
praise  and  approval  for  their  neatness  of  design,  simplicity  of  arrangement, 
effectiveness  as  a  complete  system  of  records  for  teachers  and  officers,  and  ad- 
mirable adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  law  in  Wisconsin.  They  are  pub- 
lished by  Donahue  &  Henneberry,  Chicago,  but  D.  H.  Smalley,  of  Fond  du  Lac, 
announces  on  another  page  that  he  has  the  exclusive  agency  for  Wisconsin.  Now 
is  the  time  to  provide  for  systematic  and  complete  records  for  next  year,  and  in 
fact  for  needed  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Read  Mr.  Smalley's  advertisement  and  do 
not  overlook  what  be  says  about  physiological  charts. 


George  F.  Bass,  principal  of  No.  3,  Ward  School,  Indianapolis,  has  asso- 
ciated himself  with  The  School  News  as  editor  and  publisher,  which  has  re- 
cently been  doubled  in  size,  is  now  printed  with  new  and  larger  type,  and  gives 
evidence  of  a  vigor  and  prosperity  which  we  are  pleased  to  note. 


THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY 

For  August  presents  a  table  of  contents  replete  with  interest  and  instruction, 
and  equaling,  if  not  excelling,  that  of  any  month  during  the  year.  Among  the 
articles  which  will  esi>ecially  interest  teachers,  we  notice:  Changes  in  New  Eng- 
land Population;  The  Anarchy  of  Modem  Politics;  On  Radiation;  The  Little 
Missouri  Bad  Lands;  Technical  Education;  The  Formation  of  Sea  Waves;  Men- 
tal Capacity  of  the  Elephant;  The  Chemistry  of  Cookery;  A  Natural  Sea  Wall; 
Locusts  as  Food  for  Man;  The  Telephone,  with  a  sketch  of  the  inventor,  Phillip 
Reis,  etc.,  et& 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  at  $5.00  per  annum.    Each 
monthly  issue  is  a  good  75  cent  volume  of  solid  reading  matter. 


EDUCATIONAL  MEETING-S. 


THIRTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  SESSION  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION,  SHEBOYGAN,  JULY  11,  13. 

Shebotoan,  July  11,  1883. 

The  Thirty-first  Annual  Session  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  met 
pursuant  to  notice  in  Opera  Hall,  and  was  called  to  order  at  8  o*clock,  by  the 
President,  C.  F.  Viebahn,  of  Watertown. 

The  exercises  of  the  evening  were  opened  with  a  quartet,  sung  by  Mrs.  Harvey, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mallony  and  Mr.  Patten,  with  Mrs.  Patten  at  the  piano. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  citizens  of  Sheboygan,  City 
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Sapi  L.  D.  Harvey,  delivered  a  brief  address  of  welcome  to  which  Pres.  Yiebahn 
responded  in  an  appropriate  manner. 

Prea.  Parker  of  River  Falls,  offered  the  following  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Wisconsin  Teachers*  Association  most  earnestly  seconds 
the  cordial  invitation  which  the  Madison  Board  of  Education  extends  to  the  Na- 
tional Education  Assodation,  to  hold  its  session  of  1884  in  that  diy ;  and  tenders 
its  most  hearty  co-operation  in  making  such  meeting  worthy  the  noble  records  of 
its  honored  guests.** 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Pres.  Yiebahn  introduced  the  speaker  of  evening,  Dr.  J.  W.  Steams,  of  White- 
water, and  the  Association  listened  with  great  interest  to  a  scholarly  address  on 
the  subject  "  Great  Teachers.** 

The  Association  was  then  adjourned  to  meet  next  morning  at  9  o*clock. 

Court  Housb,  Thursday  Morning,  July  11,  1883. 

Association  was  called  to  order  with  Vice  Pres.  C.  A.  Hntchins,  of  Fond  du  Lao, 
in  the  chair. 

After  an  invocation  by  Pres.  W.  C.  Whitford,  Milton  College,  a  solo  was  sung 
by  Miss  Hanchett  with  organ  accompaniment  by  Mrs.  Clark. 

Pres.  Yiebahan,  having  been  announced  by  the  chair,  proceeded  to  deliver  his 
Annual  Address,  which  was  found  replete  with  practical  and  important  sugges- 
tions. 

On  motion  of  Pres.  Parker,  the  address  was  referred  to  the  following  com* 
mittee:  W.  C.  Whitford,  C.  A.  Hutchins,  A.  R.  Sprague,  with  instructions  to  re* 
port  as  far  as  possible  at  the  present  session. 

E.  R.  Smith,  of  Burlington,  then  read  a  well  written  paper  upon  "Some  At* 
tempts  at  Nature  Study.** 

The  reading  of  a  paper  "Pupil  and  Teacher,**  by  Miss  Jane  L.  Terry,  River 
Falls,  was  next  listened  to  by  the  Association. 

On  motion,  I.  N.  Stewart  was  requested  to  act  as  special  secretary  for  the  par- 
pose  of  securing  material  for  the  daily  paper. 

Pres.  Albee,  of  Oshkosh,  read  a  paper,  upon  the  subject  of  "Spelling  Reform.** 

After  a  short  recess  some  announcements  were  made  concerning  the  proposed 
excursion  upon  the  lake. 

Prof.  C.  0.  Curtiss,  of  St.  Paul,  then  presented  his  method  of  teaching  penman* 
ship,  using  crayon  and  black-board  in  illustration. 

The  following  report  was  offered. 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  'referred  the  President*fl  address,  would  respect- 
fully report  that  they  have  selected  for  further  discussion  before  this  body  the  fol- 
lowing topics  as  the  principal  ones  suggested  by  this  address. 

1st.  The  teacher*s  mission  in  awakening  in  the  community  an  interest  in  school 
work. 

2d.  What  modifications  of  the  school  course  do  the  times  demand  ? 

8d.  How  can  the  schools  secure  a  more  thorough  supervision? 
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Tour  oommittee  wonld  request  that  the  first  topic  be  referred  to  the  following^ 
members  of  the  Association  for  special  report :  J.  Q.  Emery,  A.  F.  North,  E.  R. 
Smith  ;  the  second  topic  to  J.  T.  Lunn,  T.  B.  Pray  and  Miss  Sarah  Stewart;  the 
third  topic  to  W.  D.  Parker,  W.  H.  Chandler,  and  W.  E.  Anderson. 

W.  C.  Whitford, 

C.  A.  HUTCHINB, 

A.  R.  Spragub, 

Commithe, 
The  several  topics  were  distributed  as  recommended. 

Before  adjournment,  Pres.  Yiebahn  announced  the  appointment  of  the  follow- 
ing committees : 

Ist.  On  Resolutions — Pres.  Duncan  McGregor,  S.  A.  Hooper,  Miss  Etta 
Carle. 

2d.  On  Honorary  Membership  —  A.  R.  Sprogue,  N.  C.  Twining,  Miss  Sarah 
Wright. 

8d.  On  Nominations  —  J.  B.  Thayer,  J.  T.  Lunn,  John  Nagle. 

4th.  On  Finances  —  E.  R.  Smith,  John  Flavin,  A.  R.  Wittman. 

On  motion  it  was  decided  to  hold,  contrary  to  program,  an  afternoon  se^sioQ 
and  meet  at  half  past  one. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  July  12,  1883. 

On  opening  of  afternoon  session,  Hon.  Joshua  Stark  was  introduced,  and  de- 
livered an  address  upon  the  subject  **  Industrial  Education.''  The  paper  was 
further  discussed  by  an  article  presented  by  Mr.  1.  C.  King,  Superintendent  of 
University  machine  shops. 

Pres.  Parker  offered  the  following: 

"  Resolved,  That  this  association  accept  the  invitation  of  the  local  committee 
to  unite  with  the  citizens  in  a  boat  excursion  upon  the  lake  at  9  o'clock  Friday 
morning. 

On  motion  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Grogan  requested  that  if  convenient  Miss  Sherwood's  exercise  with  the 
children  might  be  given  during  the  evening  session. 

Mr.  Sprague  moved  that  the  election  of  officers  take  place  in  the  evening. 
Carried. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Robert  Graham,  the  presentation  of  papers  for  the  evening 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  president. 

Pres.  Parker,  by  request,  presented  the  following: 

**  Resolved f  That  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  believing  that  there  is 
need  for  higher  pedagogic  instruction  in  the  state,  requests  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  State  University  to  establish  a  chair  of  Pedagogics  in  connection  with  the 
institution  in  their  charge." 

On  motion,  the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  that  when  the  Association  adjourn  it  should  be  to 
Opera  Hall  at  7 :  30  P.  M. 

That  educational  veteran,  Hon.  John  G.  McMynn,  was  called  for  and  in  re- 
sponse delivered  a  short  impromptu  address  in  which  he  contrasted  the  condition 


VTsoonranr  jouknal  of  edi 

xaatioD  now  with  its  condition  when  organized  bjrhinueU  udkfe* 

yyean  ago. 

idation  then  adjourned  nntU  7:30  P.  M. 

Opkha  Hall,  Thursday  E«.,  July  12, 1383. 
ibahn  c^led  the  large  audience  to  order  at  balf-paat  leTea.    Vm 
3azard  of  Beleit  read  a  paper  on  the  Butfject,  "The  Teacher  in  Wt- 
iterahire." 

cerciae  in  languor  conducted  hj  Miss  Alma  Sherwood  of  Shebonn, 
s  of  ten  little  people  from  the  public  acboola,  iUaabated  what  mij  bt 
practical  stud;  of  language  with  bnt  little  use  or  knowledge  of  tedi- 

tolo  b;  Prof.  Hunnemann,  accompanied  on  the  piano  by  MtN  Yr 
iahed  ptetuing  variety  to  the  exercisea  of  the  evening.  1^  peifocmen 
Ij  encorod  and  responded  in  another  well  executed  selection. 
B.  Gordon  of  Milwaukee  was  then  introduced  and  delivered  an  id- 
tbe  subject,  "Common  ot^ections  to  our  Free  Schools,"  taking  fgt 
:  those  otger.tiona  the  one*  advanced  by  Mr.  lUchard  Orant  Whileii 
American  Review,  Dec,  Ko.,  1&80. 

ker  showed  ap  the  fallacies  in  Mr.  White's  article  |Sn  a  aeriee  of  pio- 
convincing  argumenfa. 
in,  die  Association  adjourned  until  Frid^  morning  at  8  o'dotk. 

Friday  Mobnimo,  July  13, 18SL 
a  Aesocialion  had  been  called  to  order  Mr.  Emery,  chairman  cf  Qu 
appointed  to  report  upon  the  first  section  of  thoee  parts  of  Preaidafi 
lich  wera  recommended  for  consideration,  requested  more,  time,  u  did 
ir,  chairman  of  the  oommittee  on  the  third  section, 
ins  no  ol^ections,  the  time  allowed  them  to  report  waa  aztended  io 

tgle,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  recommended  tka 

-President*,  Sapt  J.  T.  Flavin,  Watertown;  Miss  Hattie  Buxm,  MM!- 

etary,  C.  H.  Keyes,  River  Fall*. 

surer,  Lewis  Fnnk,  Bay  View. 

lutive  committee,  C.  F.  Viebaho,  Alex.  Kerr,  J.  Q.  Emny,  Miu  EH* 

in  the  Secretary  was  instmcted  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  AwwiHci 
Kins  named.  This  being  done,  the  President  declared  the  nomiiiM 
the  ensaing  year  to  the  respective  offices  named, 
m  of  Mr.  Sprague,  chairman  of  committee  on  Kimartay  Mombanluft 
ag  named  persons  were  elected  Honorary  Members  of  the  AModalmt 
1  Mrs.  S.  M.  Tracy,  University  of  MisMuri;  Hon.  Joshua  Stark,  Hi- 
lev.  G.  E.  Gordon,  Milwaukee;  Prof.  0.  C.  Curtin,  Uinneipob. 
«8re.  W.  H.^Saemann  and  E.  Lohmann,  Sheboygan. 
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After  making  a  few  remarks  ooncerDing  the  peculiar  drift  the  Association  had 
taken  in  electing  subordinate  officers  before  electing  a  President,  Pres.  Albee 
nominated  Supt.  L.  D.  Harvey,  of  Sheboygan,  for  the  office  named. 

Hr.  Emery  nominated  Pres.  J.  W.  Steams. 

A  ballot  was  then  taken  with  the  following  result: 

Whole  number  of  votes  cast 56 

Necessary  to  a  choice 29 

Pros.  Steams  rec'd 32 

SuptHarvey    "    23 

Blank 1 

P^res.  Steams  having  received  a  msgority  of  ail  the  votes  cast,  was  declared 
President  elect  for  the  ensuing  year.  His  name  being  called,  he  responded  with 
a  few  well  chosen  remarks. 

Prof.  Pray  moved  that  the  subject  of  Spelling  Refomi  be  referred  to  an  ad- 
yisoiy  eommittee  to  report  at  the  winter  session.    Carried. 

The  following  was  presented: 

Tour  Committee  on  Resolutions  would  report  as  follows: 

**Be8olved,  That  we,  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  tender 
our  thanks: 

*' First.  To  the  local  committees  and  to  the  citizens  of  Sheboygan  who  have  bo 
kindly  welcomed  us  to  their  midst  and  have  so  suoccssfuUy  made  our  sojourn 
here  a  decidedly  enjoyable  one. 

*^ Second.  To  Hon.  Joshua  Stark,  Rev.  G.  E.  Gk)rdon  and  Prof.  C.  C.  Curtiss, 
for  the  instractive  ezerdses  presented  by  them  to  this  Association. 

"  Third.  To  the  various  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who,  by  their  music,  have  done 
10  much  to  make  our  session  pleasant. 

**  Fourth,  To  the  railroad  and  steamship  lines  for  the  generous  courtesies 
which  they  have  extended. 

"  Fifth.  To  the  'Times  '  and  '  Herald,*  of  this  city,  and  to  the  press  in  gen- 
eral for  the  use  of  their  colunms  in  furthering  our  undertakings.** 

Respectfully  submitted.  D.  McGregor, 

S.  A.  Hooper, 
Etta  Carle, 

Committee. 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted  as  the  sense  of  the  Association. 

Plres.  Parker  by  request  extended  an  invitation  from  S.  D.  Hastings,  secretary 
of  the  Monona  Lakeside  Assembly  Association,  to  meet  next  summer  upon  the 
grounds  of  said  Association,  on  the  banks  of  Third  Lake,  Madison.  Referred 
to  Executive  committee. 

The  morning  being  cold,  the  question  arose  as  to  the  advisability  of  engaging 
in  an  excursion,  in  accordance  with  the  action  the  previous  day  in  accepting  the 
invitation  of  the  citizens. 

Motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  the  remainder  of  the  program  be  carried 
out  on  board  the  boat  Sheboygan. 

Mr.  Sprague  said  he  hoped  the  motion  would  prevaO,  as  it  would  be  lack  of 
courtesy  to  refuse  to  participate  in  the  excursion. 


wraooNsm  jouanal  of  iddca.hob'. 

~1.  Albee  suggeited  that  if  only  &  few  should  go,  it  TOuld  be  a  qnMtJcnol 
ba\  ccartety.    That  if  an;  wen  to  go,  all  should  go,  and  ihirer  tt^etliK. 
I.  Parker  informed  tbeni  that  the  Sbeboygou  was  a  warm  boaL 
question  waa  then  put,  and  tlie  motion  prevailed. 
'aa  moved  that  the  aaaodation  a^jonro  to  the  boat.    Carried. 

Boat  SEsaiOK,  July  13,  im. 
L  Hutchina  waa  called  apon  for  the  reading  of  his  paper  upon  Pabtic  li- 
s.  He  informed  the  AssociatJOD  that  be  was  utterly  destitute  of  an;  vA 
ion  the  subject,  but  proceeded  to  Rvve  a  highly  ent«rtaining  account  of  Ik 
ds  by  which  the  public  library  in  Fond  du  Lac  wab  eetablished,  and  bon  it 
ntained  and  conducted. 

the  conclusion  of  Supt,  Hntohins'  remarks,  Prof.  Sawyer  mored  iU 
B  t>e  extended  to  the  speaker  for  hia  excellent  talk,  and  that  he  be  reqoaM 
reduce  hia  speech,  as  far  as  possible,  for  publication.    Carried. 
Jon  was  then  made  that  the  remaining  papers  upon  the  prOffrsjn  be  it- 
id  for  publication.    Carried. 

it  the  usual  routine  of  ezominine  bills  and  auditing  accoants  by  the  Hnaan 
ittee,  the  Association  was  adjourned  line  die. 

C.  F.  VlEBAHM.  PresidenL 
W.  J.  Brieb,  Secretary. 


NOTES. 


D.  Etanb,  of  Monroe,  has  been  engaged  as  principal  of  the  Hazomonie  high 
1  at  a  salary  of  |112.50  per  month. 

IF.  D.  A.  Jeknikos,  of  Attica,  Ohio,  has  been  engaged  by  the  sctioo)  boiiil 
ick  River  Falls,  as  principal  for  the  coming  school  yeai.  He  has  bad  ht- 
eara  experience,  and  cornea  highly  recommended. 

iBBB  Mart  Saxb  and  Lillie  Leiand  of  the  Whil«water  NonmU  School, 
secured  positions  in  the  Oconto]schoola  for  the  cominif  year,  the  one  as  aviit- 
L  the  high  school,  and  the  other  aa  teacher  in  one  of  the  primary  departmaik 
£  three  city  schools  of  Manitowoc  will  begin  the  new  school  ysar  with  a 
«  of  principals.  Mr.  Young,  for  two  years  principal  of  the  First  mti 
,  will  take  a  course  in  some  eastern  uniTeteity.  There  are  few  yoongmM 
I  state  who  give  more  promise  of  a  future  of  sncb  scholarship,  fiis  lifi  ii 
id  to  study  and  he  has  aationg,  well  disciplined  mind.  He  will  ocqainilit' 
m  in  some  department  of  learning.  Mr.  Miller,  at  present  teaching^  in  D** 
and  formerly  connected  with  Hie  Glerman  and  English  Academy  of  IQ- 
ee,  SBCceeda  Mr,  Toong  as  principal  of  the  First  ward  school.    Mr.  Brow, 
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principal  of  the  Third  ward  school  will  soon  enter  the  profession  of  the  law.  He 
read  law  before  coming  to  this  county  and  has  kept  ap  his  studies  in  that  branch 
so  that  he  is  ready  for  admission. 

Thb  Board  of  Education  of  Oshkosh,  has  elected  R.  H.  Halsey  of  Brooklyn,! 
N.  Y.,  to  succeed  Prof.  Gilbert  as  Principal  of  the  High  School.  Prof.  Halsey 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  the  class  of  1877  with  Prof.  Gilbert,  who 
recommends  him  very  highly.  He  taught  one  year  at  Albany,  and  for  the  past 
five  years  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute.  President 
Cochrane  of  that  institution  also  recommends  him  very  highly.  Prof.  Halsey  is 
married  and  has  one  child.    He  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  teacher. 

Thb  school  board  of  Neillsvile  have  engaged  Mr.  A.  W.  Burton,  of  Glenbenla, 
Sheboygan  Co.,  as  principal  for  the  coming  school  year. 

Mb.  Fbed  DeLakbt  of  Whitewater,  has  received  the  appointment  as  princi- 
pal of  the  schools  of  West  DePere. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Adams  has  finished  his  school  work  at  Colby,  and  has  engaged  to 
teach  at  Marshfield,  Wood  Co.,  the  coming  year. 

Thb  State  Board  of  Univeraity  Regents  have  elected  Howard  G.  Smith  assist- 
ant professor  of  oratory,  and  have  given  full  control  of  the  ladies  hall  to  Mrs.  D. 
Carson,  preceptress. 

Prof.  John  Sterling,  vice  president  of  the  State  University  since  1869,  and  for 
the  past  thirty-five  years  its  professor  of  mathematics,  has  retired  from  active 
service,  and  has  been  elected  by  the  regents  as  emeritus  professor. 

Two  Wisconsin  ladies,  Drs.  Alma  J.  Frisby  and  Maria  M.  Dean,  have  just 
graduated  with  high  rank  from  the  Boston  University  medical  school.  In  March 
last.  Dr.  Dean  finished  a  yearns  service  in  the  Massachusetts  homeopathic  hospital, 
where  she  most  faithfully  and  acceptably  performed  the  work  of  house  physician 
and  surgeon,  being  the  first  woman  who  has  received  this  appointment.  Dr. 
Dean  has  sailed  for  Europe,  intending  to  spend  a  year  in  German  hospitals  with 
the  purpose  of  gaining  larger  experience  in  surgical  practice.  Both  of  these 
ladies  are  graduates  of  the  State  University. 

Thb  trustees  of  Lawrence  university,  at  Appleton,  have  elected  Rev.  Bradford 
Paul  Raymond,  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  president  of  the  institution,  to  succeed  Rev. 
Dr.  E.  D.  Huntley,  resigned. 

The  resources  of  Beloit  college  were  increased  $12,000  during  the  past  year. 
J.  W.  Sooville,  of  Chicago,  was  elected  a  trusteee  in  place  of  B.  W.  Raymond, 
deceased.  R.  D.  Salisbury  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  geology  in  place 
of  Piof.  J.  E.  Todd,  resigned.  J.  P.  Fisk,  Jr.,  was  appointed  an  assistant  in 
the  academy  in  place  of  L.  T.  Wright,  resigned.  James  Simmons,  Jr.,  a  grad- 
uate of  '83,  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  department  of  scientific  instruction. 

Beloit  Colleob  (Congregational)  graduated  six  students,  Ripon  cellege 
(Congregational)  sent  out  five,  Racine  college  (Episcopalian)  had  a  graduating 
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ctaaa  of  two,  and  Milton  college  (Seventh  Day  Baptists]  turned  oat  ten,  at  tt 
recent  commencements. 

Prop.  0,.T.  Toaeley,  late  anperint^ndent,  has  been  re-elected  tnperiotndau 
<rf  the  Minneapolis  Bcnools  for  the  ensning  three  years,  at  a  ealair  <rf  t3,600iB 
annum  —  the  pay  to  date  from  the  actual  reBumptioD  of  service  in  his  old  ;«>■ 
tion,  or  Septemlier  1,  1883,  in  case  Prof.  Tousley  is  able  to  cloae  his  offida!  dnta 
abroad  by  that  time. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Winona  Board  of  Edacation,  Prof.  Wiliiatn  F.  Pbeip 
WBH  elected  Buperintendent  of  scfaooU  in  place  of  Superintendent  Hd^aoghlcn, 
teugned  to  go  to  Council  Blnf^.  / 
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for  schools  and  families  without  charge.    Well-qualified  teachers  deaiiiDS  pes- 
tions  should  send  postal  for  application -form  and  testimonlalB. 

Address  L.  B.  LANDIS.  Managv. 
Mention  this  Journal.  AUentown  G^,  Pi- 

A  DICTIONARY  FREE.  Any  one  sending  na  the  namea  and  P.  0.  id. 
dresses  of  ten  Teachers  and  ten  School  DUtrlct  Clerks,  will  leceire 
free  of  charge,  bv  mall,  a  Pocket  Dictionary.  Address  D.  H.  SUALLBT, 
UO  Main  Street,  Fond  sd  Lac,  Wis. 

Kindergarten  Training  School! 

THE  EAC  CLAIKE  EINDEROABTEK  A88OCIATI0K 

Hu  owned  In  cannectlon  with  Ita  ElnderKiilen  >  Tratn<nj[  Clui  for  Ing'rocilon  m  iM 
PrinapiaandUahodtof  FTabtl.111."^  pruilcal  tvpllcMioni  of  Iks  work  m  tb«  EUiif 

Sirl«D  ibionghoD;  tke  conric.  uodar  the  alrcctlouof  UIra  JoNis,  k  gndoiu  oi  UmSlIMb 
IndvrgBiun  Training  Be bool.   For  put) ml «■  ipp];  to 

Hiaa  JiMNi  LLOin  Joim,  Svfervttor.    OrH) 
D.  1>.  liisairB,  Prat,  of  SlndtrgarUn  Ait'n- 


MlHBUHn  Blow,  St.  LudIi;  W.  H.  Chindler.  Sbc't  B«g«Ill(  ButaNotDIl  Scboolt.  X ■'*' 
•OB.  WlB.;  W.  I).  PkTiiEr,  Prai.  BUla  Normai  Schoola,  Rtrer  Palla.  Wi».;  Rer,  John  BatW. 
8t.  Lon't.  Mo.;  Rct.  K«r  C.  AndaiaOE,  Omkoab,  Wla.;  H.  H  Dimmon*.  Mtaneipdllt,  HIW 
Jank.  Llojd  Joaaa,  c^hlcego.  III. 

AN  EXTRAOEDINAKY  OFFER! 

TO  All  WANTING  KHPLOTESINT. 

tlw  Ajnnt,  irtar  ■  tblrlT  dajx' Itlkl,  M\t  la  mtka  at  leaat  t lOO  a(«ar  a**«eftla- 

r«,  w>  will  Ukabuk  all  gooda  anBald  ud  nlnrn  ttia  monsjpild  n*.    OareiKOlanti 
Ita  akon  ihat  $eOO  liaa  Man  mide  In  a  alngle  moittt.    Wa  rln  eiclnilTe  iimio>T' 

edlnayaryCoonlr.    Uounty  rtuM  Beat  tna  wlih  Brtt  order.    BrBry  Agant.or  ^ 

In  the  Dalt«d  SlAlee  evar'bofOre  offHred  sDCti  eiirAOJMInir^  atd  llbant  temu  laapMk 
1 8  ooa-eant  Btampa  for  lirga  deacrlptlia  ciraBlua,  caiit*liilDi  Ihia  offkr,  to  tba 

BENNEB  MANUrACTTJRING  CO., 
lie  Smlthlleld  St.,  PrrrSBUBG,  PA. 
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ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  C.  F.  VIEBAHN,  AT  THE  AN- 
NUAL SESSION  OF  WISCONSIN  TEACHERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION,  JULY  12,  1883. 

Members  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers*  Association  : 

Again  we  have  met  to  review  the  educational  field,  to  compare 
the  results  of  another  year's  experience,  and  to  gather  strength  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  tasks  before  us. 

This  is  an  age  of  practice.  Theories  that  cannot  stand  its  test 
are  soon  abandoned.  But  a  theory  must  not  be  pronounced  a  fail- 
ure because  it  does  not  fulfill  our  own  particular  expectations.  The 
products  of  our  field  of  labor  are  dependent  on  many  conditions. 
For  some  of  these  only  can  the  teacher  be  made  responsible.  For- 
tunate is  he  whose  lot  is  cast  with  people  whose  educational  senti- 
ment is  sound;  an  easy  task  has  he  who  has  pupils  to  instruct  that 
receive  rational  home-training;  not  in  vain  works  he  whose  sur- 
roundings are  favorable  to  culture.  But  many  a  worthy  teacher 
has  to  contend  with  difficulties,  with  prejudices,  with  indifiPerent 
patrons,  with  low  sentiments,  that  more  than  neutralize  efibrts 
which,  if  they  had  been  exerted  under  more  favorable  conditions, 
would  have  been  crowned  with  success.  Let  none  of  us,  however, 
who  may  not  have  reaped  complete  success  during  the  past,  there- 
fore despair,  if  truth  is  on  our  side,  and  if  we  are  conscious  of  hav- 
ing performed  our  duties  faithfully.  On  the  other  hand  those  who 
have  done  their  work  to  their  own  satisfaction  and  to  the  satisfac- 
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heir  patrons,  should  well  consider  to  what  success  is  to  be 
d,  and  what  has  made  it  possible. 

le  should  not  be  too  ready  in  finding  fault  with  the  peoj^e. 
:r  whocan  exert  no  beneficial  influence  over  the  commnnitj 
1  he  is  placed  is  not  apt  to  do  his  pupils  mach  good;  and  he 
t  war  with  his  patrons  will  not  be  at  peace  with  his  pupili. 
intry  like  ours,  the  people  are  supposed  to  mean  well  and 

what  they  want.    The  teucher  who  would  become  succe»- 

become  part  of  them,  and  make  their  interests  his  own.  If 
I  have  them  be  in  full  sympathy  with  his  efforts,  fae  most 
(rve  it.  He  should  be  not  merely  an  instructor  of  youth, 
d  be  a  guide  of  the  people  in  educational  matters,  ^liit 
f  individual  teachers  is  true  of  them  collectively  —  is  true 
issociatioD,  one  of  whose  functions  should  be  to  stinaultt« 
ct  a  healthy  sentiment  among  the  people  of  the  state  with 
Q  public  education.    In  a  republic,  educational  as  well  u 

reform  can  be  effected  only  through  public  opinion.  We 
et  here,  discuss  educational  questions  and  pass  resoluUozis, 

alone  will  effect  but  little  in  advancing  our  cause.  We 
D  secure  the  enactment  of  laws;  but  if  these  do  not  folly 
th  the  popular  favor  they  will  have  no  force.  We  mast  go 
eople,  to  them  we  must  appeal  to  secure  better,  and   more 

instruction  in  our  schools.  There  are  three  subjects  on 
opolar  opinion  should  be  thoroughly  awakened  and  properly 
ed: 

?hat  education  is  a  matter  of  vastly  greater  importance  than 
ople  consider  it  to  he. 

hat  most  of  the  schools  need  better  qualified  teachen:  than 
w  have. 

hat  we  need  a  more  efficient  sy.ttem  of  school  supervision, 
a  by  which  the  teaching  in  the  schools  can  be  directed, 
nasses  generally  look  upon  education  more  as  a  lusury  than 
easily,  or  at  most  as  a  convenience,  and  something  essential 
-  those  who  follow  some  special  pursuit  or  profession.  That 
is  an  acquisition  chiefiy  ornamental  is  a  view  held  by  many 
I  not  classed  with  theignoraat.  Much  book  learning  makes 
1  impractical,  is  often  asserted.  These  notions  of  the  futOity 
ation,  though  erroneous,  bare  a  justifiable  existence.    Suffi- 
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cient  attention  has  not  yet  been  given  to  seek  the  true  ends  of  cul- 
ture; and  how  it  can  be  made  to  serve  us  best  in  life.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  majority  of  people  have  no  conception  of  its  im- 
portance. It  is  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion 
that  our  boys  are  taken  out  of  school  when  they  are  beginning  to 
be  able  to  engage  in  something  besides  play.  Most  parents,  and 
much  less  their  children,  find  little  connection  between  school  and 
life;  and  as  active  participation  in  the  latter  has  a  great  attraction 
for  the  young,  they  lose  their  interest  in  the  former,  and  hence  their 
early  withdrawal  from  school.  When  the  causes  are  known,  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  find  the  remedy. 

What  should  be  taught  in  the  schools  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  life  seems  to  be  the  foremost  educational  question  of  the  day. 
Though  it  is  far  from  being  completely  solved,  the  right  direction 
in  which  its  solution  may  be  found  has  been  taken.    That  a  sys- 
tem of  instruction  and  training  should  solely  have  reference  to  the- 
needs  of  life  is  now  no  longer  a  mere  theory,  but  is  beginning  to- 
be  put  into  practice.    The  demands  for  the  teaching  of  natural* 
science,  of  industrial  processes,  of  drawing,  of  language,  of  litera-^ 
ture,  of  civil  government,  and  of  morals,  all  point  in  this  direction.. 
All  must  concede  that  much  of  that  which  is  now  taught  has  little* 
or  no  bearing  on  the  pursuits,  responsibilities  or  duties  of  life.. 
Much  .of  what  is  now  taught  as  grammar,  geography,  history,  and 
even  arithmetic,  is  entirely  useless  for  the  purposes  mentioned. 
The  substitution  of  better  knowledge  has  already  begun.    For  ex- 
ample, practical  language  lessons  are  fast  displacing  the  study  of 
technical  grammar  in  elementary  schools.    While  much  that  is  at 
present  taught  is  useless,  and  consumes  valuable  time,  many  other 
subjects  that  could  be  taught,  and  would  be  of  great  utility  to  the 
learner  in  after  life,  are  almost  entirely  neglected.    Among  those 
called  common  branches  there  is  none  that  gives  acquaintance  with 
the  material  world,  with  its  phenomena,  and  its  relation  to  human 
wants.    There  is  none  that  gives  the  training  in  the  knowledge 
and  skill  needed  by  the  future  farmer  or  artisan.    History  and 
geography  as  now  taught  give  him  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
social  relation  of  man;  but  few  subjects  that  are  taught  are  or  can 
be  utilized  in  the  teaching  of  morals.    Many  educators  of  the 
present  time  doubt  the  propriety  of  these  branches  mtnopolizing 
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the  entire  school  course.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  at  least  highly  I 
proper  to  enquire  into  this  subject,  and  if  it  is  found  that  these 
are  no  longer  adapted  to  oar  wanta,  to  recommend  a 
The  investigation  of  this  subject  necessarily  iarohes  i 
two  things:  1st,  the  educational  needs  should  be  defiuitel; 
ed;  3d,  the  nature  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  that  haw 
tf  to  be  utilized  to  supply  these  needs  should  be  inveati- 
Yfler  the  educational  needs  are  ascertained,  and  proper 
of  study  selected,  the  next  thing  needed  will  be  the  organ* 
f  the  whole  material  of  study.  The  different  branches  an 
;ht  almost  entirely  independently  of  each  other.  As  life 
anized  whole,  so  the  work  of  the  school  should  be.  The 
ictirities  which  school  training  demands  should  be  brought 
ler  relation  with  one  another;  there  should  be  combins- 
re  this  io  feasible.  The  branches  taught  should  be  united 
ups,  and  all  the  groups  should  find  their  union  in  the 
of  thought,  language  and  conduct.  Considerable  progreas 
dy  been  made  in  this  direction.  Once  different  activities 
ind  were  separately  cultivated.  I  need  only  remind  you  of 
I,  mnemonics,  and  our  modern  object  lessons.  We  now 
i\e  all  studies  yield  exercise  in  reflection,  memory,  obser- 
id  expression.  Much  has  been  done  during  the  paat 
)  in  this  state  to  systematize  the  work  of  both  graded  and 
hools;  it  needs  }'et  much  further  attention. 
test  element  in  our  school  system  is  the  high  school;  ifa 
is  twofold.  First,  to  give  the  more  advanced  pupils  a 
mplete  training  than  the  elementary  school  can  give; 
epare  students  for  the  college  or  university  course.  We 
lihat  these  two  functions  are  not  incompatible;  thattbe 
"se  for  the  former  purpose  is  also  the  best  for  the  latter. 
!  true,  should  not  our  collegiate  courses  undergo  a  modifi- 

hools  have  in  their  service  the  best  culture  in  the  land. 
ization  and  society  is  becoming  more  and  more  complei. 
:ions  of  the  individual  are  growing  more  and  more  nuiaei- 
le  intelligence,  skill,  and  moral  strength  needed  by  man  to 
fill  his  station  in  the  world  are  increasing.  In  view  of  tliii 
he  problem  of  education  not  becoming  more  and  moie 
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difficult,  and  should  not  the  ^^  topmost  round  of  our  educational 
ladder  ^'  provide'  instruction  in  the  yet  much  neglected  science  of 
pedagogics? 
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INPLUEISCE  OF  EXAMINATIONS  ON  TEACHING. 

(Read  at  the  meeting  of  City  and  Connty  Saperintendents,  Sheboygan  July  18, 1883.) 

BY  J.  T.  LUNN,  COUNTY  BUPT.  SAUK  CO. 

Though  a  prolonged  superintendency  is  no  index  of  increasing 
wisdom  by  which  to  advise  you  to  more  certain  avenues  of  success, 
yet  by  wearing  away  the  novelty  of  station  and  adjusting  the  in- 
cumbent to  his  circumstances^  the  mind  becomes  tranquilized  to 
philosophize  somewhat  on  the  stock  of  experiences  which  ever  and 
anon  troop  up  for  mental  review,  and  lead  to  comparisons,  conclu- 
sions and  experiments  which  a  shorter  term  may  not  afford;  and 
long  observation  has  led  me.  to  infer  a  much  closer  inter-relation 
than  is  usually  accepted  between  the  work  of  the  examination  and 
the  work  of  the  school,  which  is  all  the  excuse  that  exists  for  ad- 
vancing this  subject  for  your  consideration. 

It  is  a  fair  assumption  that  most  teachers  do  the  best  that  they 
know  how  both  with  the  method  and  the  matter  of  the  subjects 
which  they  handle;  and  that  there  will  be  a  correspondence  in  the 
degree  of  thoroughness  acquired  by  pupils  in  any  branch  to  the 
proficiency  of  the  teacher  in  it,  so  that  having  a  teacher  well 
posted  in  both  of  these  phases  of  his  subjects,  we  expect,  and  are 
not  disappointed,  in  the  substantial  progress  of  his  pupils  who 
combine  accuracy  of  information  with  skill  in  manipulation, 
breadth  of  thought  with  taste  in  arrangement;  while  another 
teacher  of  equal  natural  ability,  but  of  deficient  culture,  would 
have  made  of  these  same  pupils  jumblers  of  facts  and  bunglers  in 
art,  fit  provocation  for  the  sarcastic  flings  against  such  schooling 
as  many  of  us  have  the  the  misfortune  to  supervise. 

Our  teachers  are  professionally  equipped  by  two  agencies;  first, 
what  others  do  for  them  and  with  them  before  they  teach;  and 
second,  what  they  do  for  and  by  themselves  while  teaching.  This 
second  stage  brings  us  to  the  real  point  of  this  subject,  as  what 
they  do  while  teaching  will  be  largely  determined  by  our  require- 
ments of  them  in  examination,  including  that  of  art  of  teaching 
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tained  white  viaituig  their  schools,  where  alone  this  gobjed 
stimated.  It  ia  well  knowa  that  most  teachers  take  note 
ifBcult  questions  of  examination  and  subseqaently  post  vf 
1,  and  the  more  certainly  ia  this  done  if  the  same  or  related 
IB  embarrass  them  repeatedly,  and  lead  to  an  expectatioa 
e  complications  unless  obviated  by  mastering  snch  repeated 
Increased  interest  will  attach  to  these  tronbleaome   qne»- 

they  are  numerous  enough  to  force  the  applicant  to  the 
'  failure,  so  that  while  shivering  over  the  brink  he  makes 
vows  never,  no  never  to  be  caught  lacking  on  any  of  thoK 
18  again;  and  so  at  the  first  opportunity  he  takes  to  hi: 
a  his  shield  and  weapon  of  defense,  and  proceeds  to  fortifr 
against  the  sling,  "  that  a  IHtlc  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
His  first  onset  is  of  coarse  directed  to  the  identical  items 
lave  so  nearly  proved  his  ruin,  but  after  masteringf  these  it 
id  prudent  to  Eank  his  position  by  related  items,  and  these 
r  matter,  so  that  if  at  all  sensible  and  ambitions  there  is  a 

strengthening  all  along  the  line;  afl%rwards  to  make  as- 

doubly  sure  and  clinch  the  nails  of  memory,  he  carries  his 
d  hopes  into  the  every-day  teaching,  thinking  through  bis 
:o  support  himself  against  not  only  his  old  foes  should  they 
r,  bat  also  any  reinforcement  of  those  which  the  superin- 

may  hurl  against  him;  and  in  this  way  is  the  work  of  the 
nade  broader,  closer  and  stronger  as  the  direct  consequent 
lamination  combining  similar  features. 

it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  any  such  beneficial  school  in- 
)  emanate  from  examinations  of  so  low  a  grade  that  appli- 
'ho  have  once  passed  retain  no  forebodings  of  future  defeat, 
itent  themselves  as  sure  for  80  to  100  per  cent,  on  any 

so  long  as  they  may  continue  to  apply.  " 
tendency  to  meet  the  demand  is  well  illustrated  by  some  of 
aches  of  our  legal  list.     Time  was  when  history  and  consti- 
aot  being  required,  teachers  and  pupils  were  alike  ignorant 
Q,  and  though  of  just  as  much  value  as  to-day,  they  re- 

ao  unvalued  and  unstudied  that  when  added  to  the  certifi- 
anches  they  would  have  defeated  the  whole  corps  of  teachets 
full  standard  been  exacted.  Most  superintendents,  whOe 
ting  qnestions  in  these  branches  from  the  time  of  their  l^al 
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adoption,  were  yet  judicious  enough  to  accept  what  they  could  get 
in  them  for  a  time  beyond  which  they  notified  teachers  that  a  cer- 
tain minimun  must  be  a  prerequisite  to  a  certificate.  Now  there- 
suit  was  that  the  prerequisite  minimun  was  soonest  attained  in 
counties  of  most  thorough  examination,  and  latest  in  counties  of 
slack  examinations,  by  lowering  the  questions  if  in  no  other  way.  ^ 
In  school  these  branches  were  taken  up  by  the  few  larger  pupils 
preparing  to  teach,  and  therefore  for  examination,  whose  work 
therein  was  of  the  most  primitive  type  of  verbatim  memorizing 
and  repeating.  There  was  little  use  of  expecting  anything  from 
the  teacher,  as  he  often  knew  less  of  the  branches  than  did  the  in- 
terested applicants;  but  he  well  knew  that  the  examiner's  draft 
must  eventually  be  honored  or  he  be  disgraced»so  between  his  own 
fears  and  his  pupils'  needs  he  gradually  bettered  his  information 
and  instruction  so  that  from  page  by  page  routineism  he  passed  to 
analysis,  comparison,  and  relation  of  facts,  until  to-day  the  average 
pupils  in  the  upper  form  know  much  more  of  accurate  history  and 
constitutions  than  did  the  full  fledged  teacher  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago. 

Mental  arithmetic  affords  a  reverse  picture.  Though  in  itself 
neither  less  nor  more  valuable  than  when  stricken  from  the  certifi- 
cate list,  examining  for  it  has  steadily  declined  as  has  its  hold  in 
schools,  which  is  strongest  where  it  is  examined  for,  and  weakest 
where  it  is  not. 

The  transition  from  accepting  a  specimen  of  the  personal  hand- 
writing of  an  applicant  to  that  of  demanding  a  knowledge  of  the 
science  and  art  of  some  system,  as  the  Spencerian,  is  of  similar  in- 
cidents. 

The  old  timer  who  set  "  Many  men  of  many  minds  "  copies,  and 
then  told  pupils  to  go  and  do  likewise  — in  a  way  sad  to  behold,  if 
the  average  writer  of  middle  age  is  a  fair  representative  —  persist- 
ently held  on  his  course  until  notified  that  lack  of  system  meant 
lack  of  certificate,  when,  as  the  surest  way  of  grinding  it  into  him- 
self, he  proceeded  as  well  (?)  as  he  could  to  grind  Spenceriauism 
into  his  pupils,  and  with  such  good  success  that  the  average  pupils 
of  any  age  are  to-day,  in  my  county,  far  better  penmen  than  their 
predecessors  of  similar  age.  Our  older  pupils  are  usually  appli- 
cants at  examination,  and  those  from  counties  in  which  both  the 
science  and  the  art  of  penmanship  are  demanded,  are  far  better 
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prepared  to  instruct  in  this  very  useful  branch,  as  principle,  space 
and  slant  are  such  part  and  parcel  of  their  educational  being  thai 
they  cannot  think  of  teaching  writing  divested  of  them. 

A  satisfactory  experience  attends  the  effort  to  give  a  practical 
turn  to  school  work  by  persistently  demanding  business  letters, 
notes,  bills,  and  statements  of  account,  of  applicants  who  from  fur- 
nishing little  if  anything  creditable  in  these  lines  have  progressed^ 
so  that  now  there  is  a  constant  receipt  of  fair  specimens  from  most 
applicants,  and  of  almost  perfect  ones  from  many;  and  as  in  the  ] 
cases  of  history,  constitution  and  penmanship,  the  teachers  have 
largely  acquired  their  proficiency  by  working  with  their  pupils 
who,  when  examined  for  graduation  from  upper  form,  can  do 
better  than  their  own  teachers  could  a  few  years  ago,  or  than 
teachers  from  outside  counties  can  do  to-day. 

Of  these  items  it  may  with  certainty  be  predicted  that  as  exami* 
nations  put  them  into  the  schools  they  can  also  take  them  out  by 
demanding  other  features  instead. 

Thinking  several  years  ago  that  popular  prejudice  against  Metric 
measures  would  be  dissipated  by  personal  acquaintance  only  with 
the  system,  a  question  concerning  it  was  for  some  time  inserted  in 
arithmetic,  and  it  was  but  a  short  time  until  it  cropped  out  in  the 
papers  of  applicants  fresh  from  school,  though  at  first  the  older 
teachers  always  missed  on  these  metric  questions. 

Fair,  though  not  so  striking  success  attends  a  constant  question- 
ing for  word-analysi?,  punctuation  and  rules  of  pronunciation,  as 
these  do  not  admit  of  such  definite  quotations  in  reply  as  arithmethic, 
writing,  etc.,  and  good  text-books  simplifying  them  are  more  rare; 
yet  the  general  result  corresponds  with  preceding  statements  in  a 
gradual  growth  of  instruction  in  them  in  the  schools. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  permeating  influence  of  persistent 
pumping  at  what  at  first  seems  a  dry  well,  there  is  now  on  the 
docket  in  arithmetic  a  question  concerning  the  Qrube  Method, 
and  in  Theory  concerning  Kindergartening  and  the  Course  of 
Study  which  have  in  a  short  time  created  more  inquiry  and  pur- 
chase of  pamphlets  explaining  them  than  has  arisen  from  all  the 
work  on  them  in  institutes;  and  judging  by  the  signs  of  the  moon, 
a  tidal  wave  may  be  raised  on  them  by  fighting  it  out  on  this  line 
if  it  takes  all  this  decade. 

Far  too  much  are  our  examinations  directed  at  what  the  appli- 
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cants  know,  and  far  too  little  at  what  they  can  do  with  what  they 
know,  and  far  less  at  the  style  with  which  they  do  their  work  at 
examination  or  in  school  through  approved  modes  of  instruction; 
and  as  the  latter  is  their  weaker  side,  the  scholastic  standing  usually 
overrates  their  teaching  force  or  value.  The  one  whose  replies  are  so 
crudely  phrased  as  to  puzzle  the  examiner  to  make  out  what  he 
means  usually  receives  the  same  credit,  if  he  be  correct,  as  the  other 
whose  statements  are  models  of  perspicuity  and  good  teaching. 

Many  sets  of  questions  in  arithmetic  have  come  to  me  which 
asked  for  nothing  but  ciphered  results;  no  hint  of  principles,  defi- 
nitions, explanations,  analyses,  comparisons  or  contrasts,  nothing 
but  answers,  nothing  but  leaves  of  teaching.  Now,  without  know- 
ing anything  of  the  teachers  so  examined,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
most  of  them  let  pupils  work  for  similar  bare  answers,  no  matter 
how  crudely  manipulated  or  dimly  understood. 

Orthoepy  questions  come  which  are  half  orthography  and  vice 
versa,  or  those  other  safe  (?)  kind  which  double  them  up  so  that 
no  one  knows  which  is  which;  and  of  them  we  may  also  say  that 
they  become  typical  of  similar  muddled  school  work  by  which  pupils 
learn  little  of  both  and  nothing  of  either. 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  I'sample  set  of  questions 
issued  by  the  state  superintendent  last  fall  was  read  and  used,  as  a 
fair  share  of  its  questions  were  concerning  the  principles,  philoso- 
phy or  methods  of  each  branch,  and  should  that  official  not  wish 
to  send  out  sets  of  specific  questions  for  each  recurring  round  of 
examinations,  he  might  permanently  cultivate  a  neglected  field 
by  a  single  circular  of  questions  on  the  above  features,  one  or  two 
of  which  should  be  asked  in  each  branch  by  the  local  examiners. 

But  far  more  potential  for  good  or  evil  than  the  questions  that 
are  asked,  are  the  answers  that  are  accepted;  for  in  the  same  degree 
with  which  the  teacher  is  held  to  account  for  something  clear,  full, 
specific  and  reliable,  will  he  be  likely  to  hold  pupils  to  account. 

This  giving  credit  for  statement  or  work  which  may  suggest  or 
inclfne  toward  an  answer  which  it  never  reaches,  leads  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  similar  impotent  work  in  school. 

No  one  should  be  credited  for  computing  interest  which  he  fails 
to  secure;  for  rules  of  spelling  by  which  no  words  are  spelled;  for 
biographies  whose  sole  substance  is,  ^^  He  was  a  great  man,  but  I 
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ffhat  he  did;"  nor  for  work  which  betrays  the  habitnal 
sloren;  nor  will  those  weakling  questions  to  which 
9  old  pupil  may  quote  memorized  morsels 'aa  answers 
t  due  tests  to  direct  teachers  and  pupils  to  the  bone 
!wel  and  polish  of  an  education. 

■rficial  examinations  cast  a  balefal  influence  through 
i;  by  inflating  teachers  with  a  standing  which  says  that 
meh  more  than  they  really  do  know,  and  they  in  turn 
ation  on  to  pupils  and  patrons,  all  gloriously,  nntil 
1  Utility  pricks  their  bjUoon  of  conceit  by  asking  for 
iseful   and  reliable,   which   they  cannot  produce,    of 

jeeted  or  conditioned  in  some  counties  pass  in  others 
cates  of  the  desired  or  higher  grades,  and  duly  herald 
adication  of  their  righteousness;  and  their  fostering 
iplacently  advertise  the  number  of  their  higher  grade 
>roof  of  their  educational  elevation,  not  realizing  that 
a  actual  surrender  by  an  illiterate  or  iaefBcient  aoper- 
ho  cannot  or  dare  not  hold  his  own  against  the  board- 
i  captured  his  craft  and  commissions,  and  to  whom  he 
sver  grade  and  standing  they  demand  as  the  price  of 
:nce. 

hat  in  some  counties  a  part  of  the  school  must  be  filled, 
licenses  is  the  best  possible  evidence  that  efficient  ad- 
s  class  teachers  where  they  belong;  and  in  such  coun- 
e  scores  of  these  licensees  who  know  more  than  the 
teachers  of  counties  without  licensees,  and  other  scores 
ide  teachers  who  know  more  and  can  teach  better 
.  many  second  or  even  first  grade  teachers  of  counties 
ny  such. 

g  down  to  a  60  per  cent,  minimum,  which  will  pro- 
full  grade  teachers  to  fill  all  the  schools,  often  leads  to 
the  pedagogic  currency  that  a  baser  metal  bears  the 
nark  of  a  more  precious  one.  This  giving  to  any  great 
applicants  90  or  100  per  cent,  on  each  and  all  of  the 
rrade,  thirteen  second  grade,  and  fifteen  first  grade 
I  baa  frequently  occurred  in  many  counties,  denotes  the 
lis  debasement. 
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Now  observe  how  this  thing  works  in  counties  of  such  high 
standard  that  the  number  of  full  certificates  issued  is  less  than  the 
number  of  schools.  The  pick  of  the  schools  are,  so  to  speak,  let 
out  to  the  highest  bidders,  educational!}^,  and  later  on  the  cull  of 
the  schools  to  the  most  available  licensees;  while  in  counties  of 
such  low  standard  as  to  allow  a  large  surplus  of  teachers  the  schools 
are  knocked  off  to  the  lowest  bidders,  whose  cheap  preparation 
courts  low  returns  against  which  a  good  teacher  cannot  compete. 

But  the  end  is  not  yet;  these  teachers  of  low  and  veracious 
standings  are  not  animated  by  the  self-elation  which  inflates  those 
of  high  but  disputable  rank.  The  short-comings  of  the  former  as 
expressed  on  the  tell-tale  certificate,  are  a  constant  thorn  in  the 
flesh  reminding  them  of  the  need  of  effort,  which  never  occurs  to 
the  latter  who  have  well-nigh  filled  out  their  round  of  attainments, 
as  their  9*s  and  10' s  testify;  so  the  one  goes  ^to  grubbing  among 
books  while  the  other  enjoys  the  leisure  and  homage  due  to  schol- 
arly proficiency;  the  one  reviews  his  branches,  prepares  his  lessons, 
plans  his  work  and  holds  his  pupils  to  account  for  accuracy,  clear* 
ness  and  neatness,  that  he  may  secure  the  reflex  action  and 
advance  himself  by  working  for  his  pupils;  all  of  which  Sir  Infla- 
tion sneers  at  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  genius  of  9  by  10  calibre; 
until  a  day  dawns  in  which  it  is  discerned  that  these  teachers  in 
counties  of  low  digits  are  teaching  better  schools  than  are  those  in 
counties  of  superior  (?)  standing,  all  of  which  is  indirectly  traceable 
to  the  character  of  the  examinations  in  each. 

The  universal  process  of  examination  should  be  to  ask  broad, 
solid  questions  which  search  along  the  whole  line  of  the  branches, 
and  not  on  narrow  sections  of  them,  as  is  often  the  case,  and  then 
require  equally  substantial  answers,  giving  to  each  applicant  just 
what  he  actually  earns  in  the  quality  or  teaching  value  of  his 
work,  and  no  more;  then  certificate  and  license  enough  applicants 
of  the  best  standing  and  merit  to  fill  the  schools  fairly,  regardless 
of  any  60  per  cent,  minimum  stumbling  block,  as  it  has  no  legal 
recognition. 

Then  if  any  party  feels  aggrieved  enough  to  appeal  from  the 
standing  he  has  assigned  him,  let  us  hope  that  the  state  department 
will  decide  the  case  on  its  real  merits  as  an  appeal  from  the  identi- 
<^al  questions  and  answers  of  the  examination;  and  not,  as  has 
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been  the  case,  grant  a  new  examiDation  on  questioos  of  a  totally 
different  stamp,  answered  under  different;  spirit  and  circamstaoces, 
des  nothing  as  to  the  equity  of  the  superintendent's  ao- 
ih  it  may  introduce  into  bis  county  a  recalcitrant  teacher 
sedition  in  his  school  and  locality  as  the  reanlts  of  his 
>ns. 

lepressing  consequence  of  easily  earned  high  standings  is 
allow  no  margin  for  real  merit  to  assert  itself,  for  as  o* 
rer  proficieut,  can  stand  more  than  100  per  cent.,  it  fol- 
f  many  be  allowed  to  reach  it  that  they  all  stand  at  par, 
at  among  them  ranking  with  the  strongest  who  has  no 
lisprove  the  claim,  and  so  being;  classed  with  his  inferiors 
xndency  to  gravitate  to  their  plane,  and  degenerate  into 
itill  teacher  of  a  listless  school. 

ands  of  examination  often  influence  the  work  of  teachers 
led,  as  in  graded  and  high  schools  which  court  the  pat^ 
those  preparing  to  teach,  whose  attendaace  wases  and 
he  efficiency  of  the  schools  vary  in  relation  to  examina^ 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  smaller  villages,  which 
ensitive  to  tuition  receipts,  maintain  the  most  effective 
their  attempts  to  qualify  teachers  to  meet  searching  ex- 

lost  conditions  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  grade 
work  will  steadily  average  below  the  grade  of  examina- 
lat  if  the  latter  be  lowered  much  below  the  actual  neces- 
Q  situation  it  is  a  sad  exponent  of  the  trashy  schooling 
nr  youth  are  consigned  by  superiniendeuts  who  so  desire 
liat  they  barter  the  educational  birthright  of  their  pupils 
ting  pottage  of  a  school  ma'am's  smiles. 
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before  ;ba  Wlicoasin  Teaehera'  AiiocUtion,  it  Sbebojean,  Jalj  II.  IS81) 
BY  PRE3.  J.  W.  flTEARKS,  W n IT E WATER. 

,  etymologists  affirm,  means  primitively  only  to  show. 
}  a  very  simple  thing  to  do,  and  the  only  condition  neces- 
ppears  to  be  that  the  teacher  should  himself  know  that 
would  show  to  others.     This  primitive  notion  is  very 
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deeply  seated,  for  it  larks  in  the  word  we  use;  and  this,  as  Bacon 
says,  ^'  like  a  Tartarus  bow,  doth  shoot  back  upon  the  understand- 
ing of  him  that  uses  it,  and  mightily  confounds  him/'  In  this 
view  there  are  two  parties,  the  teacher  who  shows  and  the  pupil 
who  is  shown  —  the  one  gives  knowledge,  and  the  other  receives 
it  —  what  could  be  simpler?  Nevertheless^  Hercules  might  give 
his  club  to  an  infant,  but  could  the  babe  take  it?  A  brilliant 
Frenchman,  Jacotot,  playing  with  paradox,  says  ^^  every  man  can 
teach ;  and,  moreover,  can  teach  that  which  he  does  not  know  him- 
self." The  notion,  perhaps,  is  not  peculiar  to  Jacotot.  We  must 
not,  however,  look  upon  it  in  a  superficial  way,  for  it  conceals  a 
new  theory  of  teaching,  so  different  from  the  primitive  one,  that 
we  might  partly  express  it  by  the  proposition  "to  teach  is  not  to 
show."  Jacotot  was  certainly  not  the  first  to  seize  upon  this  view. 
Socrates,  who  may  be  called  with  reason  the  greatest  teacher  of 
antiquity,  affirmed  that  the  difference  between  him  and  other  men 
was  that  he  did  not  know  and  knew  that  he  did  not,  whereas  others 
did  not  even  know  that  they  did  not  know  until  he  made  it  plain 
to  them  —  a  service  which  not  infrequently  filled  them  with  wrath 
at  him.  His  method  was  original  and  wonderfully  fruitful.  He 
asked  what  seemed  simple  questions  —  What  is  justice?  What  is 
a  democracy  ?  They  confidently,  and  not  infrequently  arrogantly, 
gave  him  some  current  formula  as  an  answer.  But  the  iguorant 
man  persisted  in  his  questioning.  He  called  up  specific  instances 
to  which  the  answer  given  was  manifestly  inapplicable.  His 
victim  then  began  to  tack,  and  seek  to  amend  the  definition.  The 
amendment,  however,  fared  no  better  at  the  hands  of  this  remorse- 
less questioner.  Beaten  from  point  to  point  the  unwary  antagonist 
had  at  length  to  admit  his  inability  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer, 
and  went  away  with  a  busy  brain,  if  not  a  burning  temper;  for 
Socratas  did  not  profess  to  know  how  to  answer  the  question,  and 
usually  seemed  content  enough  with  this  negative  result  of  the  dia- 
logue. Socrates  possessed  in  an  unequalled  degree  that  wonderful 
gift  of  setting  other  minds  into  action,  and  into  wholesome,  criti- 
cal, accurate  action,  which  caused  them  to  break  through  the  crust 
of  formulas  and  shallow  pretenses  of  knowledge,  and  brought  them 
face  to  face  with  realities,  flushed  and  eager  to  penetrate  their 
meaning.    This,  then,  was  ^teaching,  but  far  removed  from  that 
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primitive  notion  of  showiag  how  to  do  Bomethi 
does  not  give  knowledge,  nor  the  learner  receive  it.     On  the  con- 
trary, the  teacher  clearn  the  ground  by  breaking  down  errors  ai 
shams,  and  stimulates  the  mind  of  the  disciple  to  careful  and  wi 
activity. 

Id  the  very  spirit  of  modern  times  Socrates  talks  to  a  fatfa 
about  the  education  of  his  son:  "  If  you  had  a  colt  to  be  brok 
or  trained  you  would  take  him  to  those  who  are  skilled  in  traini 
colts,  who  have  considered  what  qualities  are  to  be  developed 
them,  and  how  to  secure  their  development;  but  when  you  wish 
have  your  son  trained,  do  you  know  of  any  one  who  possesses  tl 
kind  of  knowledge  and  skill  to  whom  you  can  intrust  him  ?"  T\ 
takes  us  a  step  further  in  our  conception  of  teaching.  The  proct 
is,  after  al),  not  altogether  negative  on  the  part  of  the  teach< 
At  least  he  has  clearly  defined  purposes  in  his  work,  but  so  far 
appears  they  relate  only  indirectly  and  secondarily  to  the  Imoi 
edge  given.  It  is  the  growth  of  the  man  which  absorbs  attentio 
the  qualities  or  parts  in  him  which  are  to  be  brought  out  by  t 
deft  handling  of  the  teacher.  I  like  that  wonderful  Greek  ideal 
culture,  the  developing  of  the  whole  man  harmoniously,  so  hi 
moniously,  and  so  wholly  attuned  to  what  is  true  and  beautifi 
that  he  will  always  seek  these  things  instinctively  —  drawn  to  the 
by  the  intuitive  judgment  of  tastes,  rather  than  driven  on  1 
the  heavier  reasoned  judgment.  Quintilian,  the  prince  of  Romi 
teachers,  declares  that  the  teacher  is  the  molder  and  fashioner 
the  genius  of  other  men,  and  demaads,  therefore,  that  he  shall  i 
ways  respect  the  individuality  of  his  pupil.  Let  us  expand  tl 
thought  a  moment  in  the  burning  words  of  Je&n  Paul  Richtc 
its  greatest  modern  exponent:  "  Every  intellectual  peculiarity,  be 
mathematical,  artistic,  philosophical,  is  a  beating  heart,  which  t 
teaching  and  gifts  only  serve  as  conducting  veins  to  fill  with  mat 
rial  for  working  and  motion.  At  this  exact  point  more  weight  mi 
be  added  to  the  preponderating  weight  of  natural  disposition;  ai 
the  teacher  must  not  give,  in  the  morning  of  life,  a  sleepii 
draught  —  Say  to  peculiar  talents  for  art.  The  moral  nature,  hoi 
ever,  must  be  quite  differently  treated;  if  that  be  melody,  this 
harmony;  you  must  not  enfeeble  an  Euler  by  engrafting  on  him 
Petrarch,  nor  the  latter  by  the  former;  for  no  intellectual  powi 
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can  become  too  great,  and  no  painter  too  great  a  painter.  But 
every  moral  faculty  needs  to  have  its  boundaries  fixed  in  order  to 
the  cultivation  of  its  balancing  powers;  and  Frederick  the  Great 
may  take  his  flute,  and  Napoleon  his  Ossian.  Here  education  may, 
for  instance,  deliver  sermons  on  peace  to  the  heroic  character,  and 
charge  with  electric  thunder  the  disposition  of  a  Siegwart.  So  one 
might  —  since  with  girls  head.and  heart  are  reciprocal  —  frequently 
put  a  cooking  spoon  into  the  hand  of  a  boy  of  genius,  and  into 
that  of  the  little  cook  by  birth  some  romantic  feather  from  a  poet's 
wing.  For  the  rest,  let  it  be  a  law  that,  as  every  faculty  is  holy, 
none  must  be  weakened  in  itself,  but  only  have  its  opposing  one 
aroused;  by  which  means  it  is  added  harmoniously  to  the  whole. 
So,  for  instance,  a  weakly  affectionate  heart  must  not  be  hardened, 
but  its  sense  of  honor  and  purity  must  be  strengthened;  the 
daring  spirit  must  not  be  rudely  checked  and  made  timid,  but  only 
taught  to  be  loving  and  prudent.'^  This  idea  of  teaching  makes  it 
an  art  so  broad,  and  varied,  and  complex,  that  the  ripest  manhood 
and  womanhood  alone  might  venture  to  attempt  it. 

Two  opposite  tendencies  of  thought  exist,  therefore,  at  all  times  in 
educational  work :  the  one,  the  primitive  idea  which  bears  most 
emphatically  upon  the  knowledge  imparted  ;  the  other  the  philo- 
sophic notion  which  emphasizes  always  the  training  secured. 
Neither  school  of  thinkers  ignores  the  thought  of  the  other ;  it  is 
a  question  of  proportion  or  preponderance  on  which  they  differ 
the  question  which  is  to  be  the  dominant  idea  in  our  work.  In  the 
growth  and  interaction  of  these  two  ideas  lies  the  whole  history  of 
educational  development. 

While  we  bear  this  in  mind,  and  note,  however  imperfectly,  some 
steps  in  the  growth  of  educational  ideas  and  practices,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  realize  also  that  the  success  and  worth  of  any  scheme 
rests  largely  upon  the  man  who  administers  it.  The  Socratic 
method,  however  good  in  itself,  will  wholly  fail,  not  only  if  applied 
out  of  place,  to  minds  too  immature  for  instance  ;  but  also  if  used 
by  an  incompetent.  The  heart  of  it  was  the  man  Socrates.  What 
Milton  said  of  his  own  broad  scheme  of  studies  maybe  applied  with 
equal  truth  to  this  method  —  to  any  method:  "  This  is  not  a  bow  for 
every  man  to  shoot  in  that  counts  himself  a  teacher,  but  will  require 
sinews  almost  equal  to  those  which  Homer  gave  Ulysses."    Hence 
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in  that  reply  of  EmersoB.  Hisdaughi 
g  whether  she  should  study  Greek, 
'.  He  replied,  "  It  does  not  make 
itudy  as  with  whom  you  study."  Here 
I  emphasize.  The  vitalizing  power  of 
latter  studied,  and  more  than  all  form 
A  fertile  and  rigorous  mind  is  the  p< 
'ledge  and  develops  character  and  powc 

declensions  is  better  than  Dry-as-di 
he  bones  iu  the  human  body  ;  not  t 
than  bones,  but  because  the  teacher  wil 
he  mind  of  the  pupil.  F.  A.  Wolf  fill 
■  listeners,  and  all  of  Europe  with  rei 
^s  at  a  time  of  reaction  against  them,  1 
^Isdrocbh  the  development  theory  to-d 
'  thing  for  young  people  is  to  get  ii 
.'    This  personal  element  the  most  pi 

Examinations  and  certiGcats  are  i 
but  the  wise  director  wants  also  to  se 
s  there  in  him?  What  lifting  power 
hy  and  enthusiasm?  What  manners 
ese  are  at  least  as  important  as  "  wh 
iver,  is  always  true  of  a  strong  man 
-  if  strong  enough  he  is  leading  it.  It 
t  he  be  so.  He  will  seek  after  "  the  b 
I "  by  natural  afBnity.  And  so  the  pt 
msis  is  true.  An  eager  visitor  reachi 
rtain  that  he  might  criticize  the  art 
le  canvas,  a  voice  behind  whispered,  " 
The  great  teacher  is  the  matter  and  tl: 
is  so. 

atter  part  of  the  16th  century  pu| 
ne  to  Strasburg  to  be  instructed  in 
mmar  school.  The  head  of  it  was  a  gr 
holar,  the  friend  and  correspondent 
n,  Erasmus,  and  other  learned  men  of 
amiable;  prompt  and  vigorous  in  a 
[  able  to  inspire  teachers  and  pupils 
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his  own  enthusiasm  for  literature  and  learning.  The  magistrates 
of  Strasburg  had  wisely  chosen  John  Sturm,  then  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  to  organize  and  conduct  the  gymnasium  which  they  estab- 
lished in  1537.  He  justified  their  choice.  So  great  was  his  pres- 
tige that  Strasburg  came  to  be  called  the  New  Athens.  At  one 
time  he  had  under  his  instruction  two  hundred  noblemen,  twenty- 
four  counts  and  barons,  and  three  princes.  His  pupils  became  men 
of  mark,  many  of  them  head-masters  of  great  schools;  and  his 
principles  of  organization  and  teaching  were  soon  embodied  in  the 
school  codes  of  several  German  states,  and  finally  in  the  great 
school  system  of  the  Jesuits  — for  a  long  time  the  most  perfect  and 
the  most  successful  in  Europe. 

Here,  then,  is  a  great  schoolmaster,  and  it  may  interest  us  to  get 
a  little  nearer  to  him.  Note,  then,  that  Sturm  conceived  clearly 
what  he  wished  to  do.  He  was  born  into  that  great  stream  of  ten- 
dencies which  we  call  Renascence,  in  which  Luther^s  Reformation 
was,  as  it  were,  a  mighty  eddy.  In  religion  he  was  a  reformer,  and 
in  education  he  was  a  humanist.  What  better,  what  more  life- 
giving,  was  there  in  his  day  than  that  rising  enthusiasm  for  the  lan- 
guafi:e  and  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  Scholasticism 
was  effete,  but  antiquity  was  unexplored  and  full  of  promise. 
Sturm  believed  in  it,  mot  half-heaitedly,  but  without  reserve. 
"  Words  must  come  before  things,^^  said  Erasmus,  and  he  spoke 
clearly  the  belief  of  his  time.  See  now  how  Sturm  practically 
reaches  the  same  conclusion:  "A  wise  and  persuasive  piety  ,^^  he 
says,  '^should  be  the  aim  of  our  studies.  But,  were  all  pious,  then 
the  student  should  be  distinguished  from  him  who  is  unlettered  by 
culture  and  by  eloquence.  Hence,  knowledge,  and  purity,  and  ele- 
gance of  diction  should  be  the  aim  of  scholarship,  and  towards  its 
attainment  both  teachers  and  pupils  should  sedulously  bend  their 
every  effort.  So  supremely  enchanting  is  beautiful  expression 
that  men  should  live  for  it.^^  Sturm  and  his  contemporaries  have 
felt  that  "language  is  not  an  instrument  upon  which  if  a  fool 
bfow  it  will  make  music." 

Here,  then,  is  a  clearly  defined  purpose,  and  he  sought  it  by  an 
elaborate,  progressive,  and  minutely  wrought  out  scheme  of  work, 
conducting  the  pupil  from  his  seventh  to.his  eighteenth  years.  He 
must  speak  and  write  elegant  ^Latin  and  Greek.    "  Cicero,'^  ex* 
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Sturm,  "was  bat  twenty  yeara  old  when  he  delivered  his 
.  for  Sextius  Rosciua;  but  in  these  latter  clays  wbere  is  tti« 
■  four  score,  even,  who  could  bequeath  to  the  world  such  i 
piece  of  eloquence?  And  yet  there  are  books  enough,  and 
)  intellect  enough.  What  then  do  we  need  further?  I  replj 
tin  language,  and  a  correct  method  of  teaching." 
jc  not  stop  to  criticise  the  idea],  it  was  the  ideal  of  the  timei. 
hods  of  Europe  are  eyen  now  slowly  escaping  from  the  en- 
r's  spell  then  thrown  around  them.  Let  us  rather  look  it 
;thod.  Sturm  writes  to  the  teacher  of  the  yoanKest  class: 
ach  the  children  the  form  and  correct  pronunciation  of  tbe 
of  the  alphabet,  and  after  that  reading,  which  will  be  better 
ted  by  learning  Latin  declensions  and  conjugations  than  hj 
!  of  the  catechism."  Tbe  modern  school  boy  and  fais  teacher 
shrink  back  appalled  at  such  a  task.  Feed  babes  on  Latio 
iions  and  conjugations!  Doubtless  it  was  all  wrooK,  yet  the 
n  it  is  great  enough  to  reward  our  attention.  It  is  two-fold: 
1  that  it  demands  positive  effort  of  the  children.  It  is  well 
to  think  of  this.  We  have  fallen  upon  a  time  of  coddliDg, 
things  must  all  be  made  rery  simple  and  easy  for  the  child, 
aitate  to  demand  real  vigorous,  persevering  effort  of  him.  It 
>ful  to  read  how  Sturm  and  the  like  of  him  made  meo. 
ig  back  upon  his  own  studious  childhood,  and  the  feats  of 
ing  demanded  of  him  by  his  father,  John  Stuart  Mill  remarks: 
pil  from  whom  nothing  is  ever  demanded  which  he  cannot 
rer  does  all  be  can."  There  is  here  at  least  a  task  not  to  be 
en  for  play,  the  doing  of  which  under  wise  direction,  will 
the  boy  virile  and  able  to  work.  But,  again,  that  task  is 
ely  marked  out,  and  the  teacher  is  enjoined  to  see  to  it  thit 
y  is  completely  master  of  it.  He  is  to  know  something  and 
it  well,  even  though  it  be  but  Latin  declension.  Follow  that 
lly  detailed  scheme  of  study  for  eleven  years,  which  makes » 
id  Latinist  of  the  hoy;  note  how  Sturm  enjoins  one  after  ao- 
of  his  teachers  to  see  to  it  that  the  pupils  forget  nothing 
tiey  have  learned;  feel  for  yourself  how  complete,  coherent, 
issive  and  effective  the  scheme  is,  and  as  we  sketch  the  grontb 
er  plans  and  better  methods  you  will  not  fail  to  recognize  in 
1  a  truly  great  teacher. 
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One  thing  more.  What  motive  power  worked  in  that  school  and 
80  vivified  the  task  of  learning  declensions  and  conjugations,  of 
committing  day  after  day  long  lists  of  words,  of  repeating  dry  rules, 
which  seemed  to  fairly  groan  under  the  mountains  of  exceptions 
piled  upon  them,  so  vivified  these  dead  things  that  the  young  came 
from  all  parts  of  Eurojje  to  enjoy  them?  Until  we  see \  this  we 
have  not  got  into  the  presence  of  the  master.  He  is  an  inspiration. 
He  implores  one  teacher  not  "  to  undervalue  for  a  moment  his  la- 
bors with  the  elementary  class,  but  to  stand  up  as  a  champion 
against  those  gladiators  of  barbarism  who  from  indolence  have  cor- 
rupted, or  from  envy  have  withstood,  the  purity  of  the  Latin 
tongue."  Here  is  a  high  ideal,  exemplified  in  the  master,  and  daily 
held  up  to  the  mind  of  the  child  to  lighten  his  task  by  a  worthy 
ambition  —  no  slipshod  work,  and  no  narrow  ideas  of  it,  but  broad 
and  thorough.  He  assures  the  teacher  of  the  beginners  that  the 
love  of  the  children  will  reward  him  for  his  pains,  as  Sturm  him- 
self can  testify  from  his  own  grateful  recollections  of  his  earliest 
teachers.  No  mere  gerund-grinder  this;  but,  despite  his  mechan- 
ical processes  a  living  force,  informing  the  minds  of  the  young. 
Methods  may  be,  and  have  been,  greatly  improved  since  that  time, 
but  the  best  methods  cannot  lessen  the  worth  of  this  inspiration 
from  a  true  teacher.  Like  Milton  he  ^^  will  straight  conduct  you 
to  a  hill^side,  whei'e  he  will  point  you  out  the  right  path  of  a  vir- 
tuous and  noble  education;  laborious,  indeed,  at  the  first  ascent, 
bgt  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospect  and  melodi- 
ous sounds  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more 
charming." 

Fruitful  criticism  of  Sturm^s  methods  has  grown  out  of  the  de- 
velopment of  two  great  ideas:  first,  that  childhood  is  not  manhood 
but  diverse,  and  is  not  to  be  ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  the  supposed 
needs  of  maturity;  and,  secondfy,  that  education  is  not  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  making  of  elegant  scholars,  but  with  the  fitting 
of  men  to  their  spheres.  These  two  ideas  were  united  and  given 
vital  power  in  school  work  by  one  great  schoolmaster,  the  father 
of  modem  methods  of  teaching.  He  originated  neither  of  them. 
Indeed  it  is  usually  difiicult  to  say  who  originates  great 
central  ideas;  they  grow  and  gather  significance  from 
generation  to  generation  until  the  author  of  them,  if  he  could 
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,  would    not  know   them.      And    s< 
>rm,  were   bandied  about  b;  coatem[ 
11  England  had  a  glimmering  notio. 
i  in  France  caught  at  them  both, 
■ly  and  stronglj',  with  that  extreme  p 
ly  of  statement  which  you  may  fight : 
lear  him:  In  education  "  take  the  roai 
lich  is  in  use,  aod  yoa  will  almost 
at  errant  of  reyolution  proclaimed:  " 
hildhood;  with  the  false  notions  we  ha 
more  we  blunder.     The  wisest  apply  I 
'tant  to  men  to  know,  without  conside 
mdition  to  learn.     They  are  always  se 
without  reflecting  what  he  is  before  hi 
vordj  Rousseau  passes  the  wisest  criticism    od    Sturm 
een  uttered,  and  strikes  the  key  note  of  what   is   best  io 
n  teaching.     Sturm   taught  Latin   to   babes  as  if  they 
We  are  are  yet  feeling  about  to  find  "  what   cbildreQ 
udition  to  learn."     Hear  him  further:  "Kature  requirea 
)  be  children  before  they  are  men.     If  we  will  pervert  this 
thall  produce  forward  fruits,  having  neither  ripeness  nor 

sure  soon  to  become  rotten;  we  shall  have  young  pro- 
1  old  children.  Childhood  has  its  manner  of  seeing,  per- 
d  thinking,  peculiar  to  itself;  nothing  is  more  absurd  than 
anxious  to  substitute  our  own  in  its  stead."  In  these 
tsseau  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  The  school- 
med  with  definitions  and  rules,  with  broad  generaliis- 
'laborate  reasonings, —  tilings  all  of  them  to  the  child's 
ipecac  to  his  stomach, —  wonders  that  the  little  beioK 
ts  gates  against  him.  Only  in  education  when  our  cbil- 
s  for  bread,  do  we  give  them  stones!  Once  more  hear 
opher:  "  We  never  know  how  to  pat  ourselves  in  the 
itldren;  we  do  not  enter  into  their  ideas,  we  lend  them 
and  following  always  our  train  of  thought,  we  fill  their 
1  while  we  are  discussing  incontestable  truths,  with  ei- 
)  and  error." 
eas  are  slowly  working  themselves  into  the  nraeticeof 

They  may  be  summed  up  in  Rousseau': 
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**  Let  childhood  ripen  in  children."  In  Germany,  practical  prog- 
ress towards  their  realization  centers  about  two  persons,  Basedow 
and  Pestalozzi. 

Basedow  was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  friends  and  opponents.  A 
brilliant,  impetuous,  eccentric  and  uns3'rapathelic  man,  his  friends 
had  to  admit  the  justice  of  Herder's  remark,  that  he  was  not  fit 
to  have  calves  intrusted  to  him,  much  less  children,  yet  he  so  boldly 
struck  into  the  new  path  of  teaching,  and  so  pitilessly  ploughed 
up  the  hard  ground  of  mechanical  routine,  that  the  institute  at 
Dessau,  which  he  founded,  and  conducted  less  than  two  years,' must 
be  accounted  one  of  the  great  forces  in  the  development  of  educa- 
tion. Children  should  learn  with  love  not  repugnance,  was  his 
motto,  and  hence  the  teacher  must  be  a  wiser  child  to  lead  their 
natural  activities  into  fruitful  directions. 

A  still  more  puzzling  figure  in  the  history  of  education  is  that 
of  Pestalozzi.  His  name  has  become  a  conjuring  word,  and  "  Pes- 
talozzian  methods  '^  is  popularly  supposed  to  mean  perfect  methods, 
a  happy  and  complete  realization  of  that  wonderfully  alluring  and 
wonderfully  vague  motto,''  follow  nature  "  — the  schoolmaster's  ignis 
fatiius.  He  who,  wishing  to  escape  out  of  unrealties,  seeks  to  get 
into  the  presence  of  this  master,  straightway  finds  himself,  like 
Dante, 

"  Tn  a  gloomy  wood,  astray 
Gone  from  the  path  direct;  and  e'en  to  tell, 
It  were  no'eany  task,  how  savaj^e  wild 
Tnat  forest,  how  robust  and  rough  its  growth.'^ 

Besides  Pestalozzi's  self  criticisms,  which  are  confusing,  and  the 
controversies  that  have  sprung  up  about  him,  the  great  inconsis- 
tencies between  his  theories  and  his  practices  make  it  diflScult  to 
understand  him.  Account  for  it  as  we  will,  theory  always  outruns 
practice,  which  comes  limping  and  stumbling  after.  We  are  prone 
to  admire  the  theorist  whom  we  half  understand,  and  give  small 
esteem  to  the  worker,  battling  down  below  with  details  and  prac- 
tical difficulties.  But  Pestalozzi  is  both  theorist  and  worker;  in 
the  one  capacity  he  still  leads  us;  in  the  other  we  are  overborne 
with  a  sense  of  his  imperfections.  That  description  of  his  teach- 
ing at  Burgdorf  by  his  pupil  and  admirer,  John  Ramsauer,  brings 
him  so  vividly  before  us  as  a  teacher,  that  though  familiar  and  long. 
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ways  interesting  and  full  of  suggest! veness.  "  I  got,'' 
i,  "  about  aa  much  regular  schooling  as  the  other 
,  namely,  none  at  all:  but  his  aacred  zeal,  his  devoted  love, 
aused  him  to  be  entirely  unmindful  of  himself,  bis  serioos 
ressed  state  of  miud,  which  struck  even  the  children,  made 
)est  impression  on  me,  and  knit  my  childlike  and  grateful 
his  forever.  *  *  *  Pestalozzi's  intention  was  that  all 
ruction  given  in  his  school  should  start  from  form,  nnmber 
guage,  and  should  have  a  constant  reference  to  these  ele- 
There  was  no  regular  plan  in  existence,  neither  was  there 
able,  for  which  reason  Pestalozzi  did  not  tie  himself  down 
particular  houra,  but  generally  went  on  with  the  same  sub- 
two  or  three  hours  together.  *  *  *  He  had  system,  let 
d  in  passing  —  he  systematized  elaborately  the  means  and 
w  of  helping  the  growth  of  young  minds;  but  in  all  this  it 
!  remembered  be  is  feeling  his  way  over  ground  which  he, 
ers  after  him,  have  made  familiar  to  us.  The  instruction 
ve  received  was  entirely  limited  to  drawing,  ciphering  and 
B  in  language.  We  neither  read  nor  wrote,  and  accordingly 
neither  reading  nor  writing  books;  nor  were  we  required 
nit  to  memory  anything  secular  or  sacred.  For  the  draw- 
had  neither  copies  to  draw  nor  directions  what  to  draw, 
Y  crayons  and  boards;  and  we  were  told  to  draw  "what  we 
during  the  time  that  Pestalozzi  was  reading  aloud  sentences 
latural  history.  And  so  it  happened  that  some  drew  men 
men,  some  bouses,  and  others  strings,  knots,  arabesques,  or 
(r  else  came  into  their  heads.  Pestalozzi  never  looked  to 
.t  we  had  drawn;  but  the  clothes  of  all  the  scholars,  espe- 
le  sleeves  and  elbows,  gave  unmistakable  evidence  that  they 
n  making  due  use  of  their  crayons.  For  the  ciphering,  we 
ween  every  two  scholars  a  small  table  pasted  on  mill-board, 
;h  in  quadrangular  fields  were  marked  dots,  which  we  had 
t,  to  add  together,  to  subtract,  to  multiply,  and  divide  by 
ither.  But,  as  Pestalozzi  only  allowed  the  scholars  to  go 
d  to  repeat  the  exercises  in  their  turns,  and  never  questioned 
or  set  them  tasks,  these  exercises,  which  were  otherwise 
od,  remained  without  any  great  utility.  *  •  *  The  best 
we  had  with  him  were  the  exercises  in  language,  at  least 
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those  which  he  gave  us  on  the  paper-hangings  of  the  schoolroom, 
and  which  were  real  exercises  in  observation.  These  hangings 
were  very  old  and  a  good  deal  torn,  and  before  these  we  had  fre- 
quently to  stand  two  or  three  hours  together,  and  say  what  we  ob- 
served in  respect  to  the  form,  number,  position  and  color  of  the 
figures  painted  on  them,  and  the  holes  torn  in  them,  and  to  express 
what  we  observed  in  sentences  gradually  increasing  in  length. 
On  such  occasions  he  would  say  ^Boys,  what  do  you  see?  (he 
never  named  the  girls.)  Ans.  A  hole  in  the  wainscot.  Pes.  Very 
good;  now,  repeat  after  me;  I  see  a  hole  in  the  wainscot.  I  see  a 
long  hole  in  the  wainscot.  Through  the  hole  I  see  the  wall. 
Through  the  long,  narrow  hole  I  see  the  wall,'  etc.  *  *  *  As 
Pestalozzi  in  his  zeal  did  not  tie  himself  to  any  particular  time,  we 
generally  went  on  till  eleven  o'clock  with  whatever  we  had  com- 
menced at  eight,  and  by  ten  o'clock  he  was  always  tired  and 
hoarse.  We  knew  when  it  was  eleven  by  the  noise  of  other  chil- 
dren in  the  street,  and  then  usually  we  all  ran  out  without  bidding 
good  bye." 

The  teacher  whose  work  is  thus  described  was  51  years  of  age, 
already  renowned  as  the  author  of  several  works  on  education,  for 
one  of  which,  ^^  Leonard  and  Gertrude,"  the  government  of  Berne 
had  decreed  him  a  gold  medal,  a  work  which  was  already  translated 
into  many  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  Further,  Ramsauer  tells 
us  of  him,  that  he  spoke  so  rapidly  and  indistinctly  that  it  would 
have  been  a  wonder  if  any  one  understood  him;  that  "he  cried'out 
so  dreadfully  loud  and  so  continuously  that  he  could  not  hear  us 
repeat  after  him,  the  less  so  as  he  never  waited  for  us  when  he  had 
read  out  a  sentence,  but  went  on  without  int-ermission;"  and  that 
*'  Pestalczzi,  who  was  very  ugly,  ran  about  the  room  as  though  he 
was  wild,  without  a  coat  and  without  a  neck-cloth,  his  long  shirt- 
sleeves hanging  down  over  his  arms  and  hands,  which  swung 
negligently  about." 

Let  us  pause  here,  and  remember,  while  this  picture  is  fresh  in 
in  our  minds,  that  it  is  the  picture  of  a  really  great  teacher;  the 
one  who  vitalized  and  made  effective  in  school  work  the  two  master 
ideas  which  differentiate  the  teaching  of  our  day  from  that  of 
Sturm's;  the  one  who  six  years  later  was  at  the  head  of  the  insti- 
tute of  Yverdun,  which,  without  exaggeration,  may  be  said  to 
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haye  been  tbe  great  Normal  bcqooI  of  all  ] 
verf  picture,  with  all  that  it  abows  us  of  deft 
we  may  discern  some  elements  of  bis  greati 
faults  to  engross  oiir  attention  wbolly,  tbe  i 
Contrast  wbat  we  see  here  with  what  we  f 
caused  tbe  pnpil  to  begin  with  learning  tbel 
Latin  declensions;  Pestalozzi  does  not  even 
bands  of  his  pupils,  much  less  torpify  their  i 
ing  foreign  words;  tbe  one  found  all  excelle 
the  other  requires  that  the  pupils  do  with  tb 
their  own  thoughts,  see  with  their  own  eyes, 
see  in  their  own  words;  the  one  measuret 
amount  of  Latin  which  he  had  forced  in  a 
child — practically  looking  upon  the  mind  a: 
filled  by  the  master;  tbe  other  beheld  a  liviuj 
ties  were  to  be  exercised,  strengthened,  help* 
were  capable  of,  by  a  steady  course  of  excite 
the  one  thought  only  of  the  finished  Latit 
bring  out,  the  other  always  of  the  child,  his  : 
ral  and  childlike  unfoldiog;  hence  the  ont 
elaborate  seige  apparatus,  containing  tbe  wel 
declensions  and  conjugatioDS,  the  cannon 
rules,  and  bombshells  of  foreign  vocabulariei 
find  at  hand  the  things  thai  would  interest  i 
and  to  so  simplify  the  steps  of  approach  to  tl 
that  the  child  should  be  drawn  on  with  ever 
We  thus  see  that  the  whole  theory  of  et 
The  child  is  no  longer  an  empty  vessel  to 
soul  which  is  to  grow  strong  and  wise  by  il 
teacher  is  no  longer  a  mechanical  drill-maat 
"  take  lessons,^'  and  impose  distasteful  tasks; 
and  helper  of  an  unfolding  iutellect,  the  inst 
nay,  knowledge  itself  is  no  longer  a  thing  of 
abstractions  laboriously  gathered,  compress 
away  in  the  store-bouse  of  the  brain;  but  i 
edge,  gained  in  a  living  way  by  contact  witl 
becoming  shaped  into  generalizations  by  tl 
actiTity  of  the  growing  mind.    A  science  c 
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comes  possible,  for  the  processes  are  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
growth  of  mind.  It  is  no  longer  enough  to  know  a  thing  in  order 
to  teach  it  to  children;  we  must  further  ask  how  does  the  youth- 
ful mind  come  at  it,  so  that  we  may  not  force  on  the  child  mean- 
ingless forms  which  we  have  wrought  out,  but  help  him  so  to 
approach  the  matter  that  he  will  see  it  for  himself. 

With  all  this  we  have  not  touched  upon  the  most  viial  feature 
in  the  sketch  by  Ramsauer  —  that  ''  sacred  zeal  "  of  Pestalozzi. 
When  he  had  rendered  important  services  to  the  government  of 
Switzerland  and  they  asked  him  what  place  he  would  have  at  their 
hand,  he  answered:  "  I  will  be  a  schoolmaster."  They  sent  him 
to  Stanz,  and  allowed  him  to  gather  into  an  old  monastery  the 
poor  and  orphan  children  left  unprotected  by  the  ravages  of  war. 
Eighty  of  them  gathered  to  him  there  —  dirty,  ill-clothed,  brutal- 
ized by  neglect.  Among  them  he  lived  as  father  and  mother,  with 
a  single  assistant,  attending  to  all  their  necessities,  teaching  them 
to  live,  to  be  clean,  to  be  kind,  to  be  virtuous,  as  well  as  to  observe 
and  reflect.  It  was  a  reward  which  satisfied  the  longings  of  his 
whole  life,  and  which  he  accepted  with  such  "sacred  zeal "  that  in 
nine  months  he  was  worn  out  and  obliged  to  seek  rest  that  he 
might  live.  It  was  this  "  sacred  zeal "  which  led  him  to  transform 
the  school  into  a  larger  homes  to  spend  himself  untiringly  that  the 
self-sacrificing  love,  the  homely  virtues,  the  confidence  of  the  fire- 
side, might  prevail  in  the  school-room,  and  the  child's  moral  nature 
unfold  as  naturally  as  his  intellect.  Repression  and  sternness,  re- 
proof and  the  rod,  will  not  give  this  result.  The  atmosphere  of 
trust,  forbearance  of  helpfulness,  and  the  sunlight  of  encourage- 
ment and  love  will  alone  cause  lovelier  virtues  of  character  to 
spring  up  and  grow  in  the  heart  of  the  child.  Later,  at  Burgdorf, 
Ramsauer  felt  this  sacred  zeal  and  love  of  the  old  man  so  power- 
fully that  his  heart  was  knit  to  him  forever. 

But  let  us  seek  the  contrast  of  the  old  and  the  new  in  moral  ed- 
ucation by  briefiy  recalling  the  ways  of  a  teacher  who  carried  into 
a  different  field  this  spirit.  Dr.  Arnold  went  to  Rugby  with  the 
fixed  purpose  of  making  it  a  place  of  Christian  education.  "  How 
small  in  comparison,"  he  wrote,  ''is  the  importance  of  my  teach- 
ing the  boys  Greek,  and  how  light  would  be  a  schoolmaster's  duty 
if  that  were  all  of  it."    This  is  to  be  interpreted  in  no  narrow 
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he  is  no  martinet  in  discipline,  bat 
83  said,  "  What  a  pity  that  a  man  fit 
;  employed  in  teaching  school-boya." 

he  managed  that  commaaity  with  the 
lorn  of  a  stateaaian.  He  made  it  his  bu 
I  to  sympathize  with  them.  They  wi 
ITS  were  therefore  not  mature,  and  in  m: 
of  moralit}:  must  exist  amoDg  them;  oi 
d  he  was  tolerant  of  it,  even  sympathiz 
t  be  debasing  in  character  and  he  ct 

Readers  of  Tom  Brown  will  recall  t 

hare  and  hounds,  when  the  boys  car 
vered  with  mud,  and  were  sent  up  to 
tor  looks  up  from  his  work  and  asks 
;  chase.  Then  noticing  their  condition 
)t  hurt,"  and  sends  them  up  stairs  to 
lathize  with  Tadpole's  ecstatic  relief,  i 
ms,  "  What  a  brick,  not  to  give  us  twei 
wise  man's  view  of  the  case.  Such  a 
i  speech  like  Brooke's  to  hia  fellows:  " ' 
:he  fellow  to  back  a  master  through  thi 

stopping  football,  or  cricket,  or  bathiii 
dy  as  any  fellow  to  stand  up  about  it. 
;ea  thera;  didn't  you  see  him  out  to-da; 
;  ua?  (loud  cheers  for  the  Doctor) — and 
I  a  wise  one,  too,  and  a  public  school  i 
t's  stick  to  him,  and  talk  no  more  rot. 
Lve  a  bully  Bererely  flogged,  and  send  aw 
appeal  one  whom  he  saw  to  be  losing  ro 
10  great  offence  could  be  alleged  against  I 
essiug  on  the  conscience  of  boys  rule 
ley  were  not  yet  able  to  bear,  and  frou 
bough  right  in  themselves,  would  in 
>ng  motives."  True  manliness  he  kn 
cultivate.  The  boys  were  his  helpers; 
with  him  in  the  reputation  of  the  scho< 
it  against  wrong  doing,  as  he  was  indi; 
lere,"  he  exclaimed  after  an  extensive  i 
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ing  among  the  boys  —  "I  cannot  remain  here  if  everything  is  to 
be  carried  on  by  constraint  and  force;  if  I  am  to  be  here  as  a  jailer 
I  will  resign  my  office  at  once."    They  were,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
govern  themselves.    He  uniformly  treated  the  boys  as  geutlemen 
and  reasonable  beings.    He  respected  them  and  thus  caused  them 
to  respect  themselves;  he  was  appreciative,  sympathetic,  thought- 
ful and  considerate,  and  frank,  self-reliant  character  throve  under 
his  eyes.    He  trusted  the  boys  and  appealed  to  their  common  sense 
and  conscience.    "  Lying  to  the  masters,"  says  his  biographer, ''  he 
made  a  great  moral  offence;  placing  implicit  confidence  in  a  boy's 
assertion,  and  then,  if  a  falsehood  was  discovered,  punishing  it  se- 
verely.   Even  with  the  lower  forms  he  never  seemed  to  be  on  the 
watch  for  boys;  and  in  the  higher  forms  any  attempt  at  further 
proof  of  an  assertion  was  immediately  checked:  "If  you  say  so, 
that  is  quite  enough  —  of  course  I  believe  your  word;"  and  there 
grew  up  in  consequence  a  general  feeling  that  "  it  was  a  shame  to 
tell  Arnold  a  lie  —  he  always  believes  one."     He  knew  well  how 
responsibility  steadies  a  boy  and  developes  what  is  best  in  him. 
Read  in  Tom  Brown  that  chapter  "  How  the  Tide  Turned,"  which 
tells  how,  against  his  will,  the  rollicking  youth  was  made  the  pro- 
tector of  little  George  Arthur,  and  the  same  day  his  self-respect 
was  strengthened  by  being  invited  with  his  new  charge  to  take  tea 
at  the  Doctor's.    You  expect  nothing  less  after  this  than  that  he 
will  hurl  his  boot  at  the  big  brutal  fellow  who  attempts  to  make 
fun  of  Arthur's  bed-time  prayer.     It  grew  out  of  the  conditions 
which  the  head  master  created.     The  fruit  of  it  all  was  that  the 
Rugby  boys  soon  became  noted  for  moral   thoughtfulness,  the 
greatest  possible  result  of  the  labors  of  a  truly  great   teacher. 
The  old  teaching,  which  rested  its  main  stress  upon  forcing  the 
catechism  and  religious  and  moral  formulas  in  upon  the  memory 
of  boys,  has  thus  given  place  to  a  system  of  which  it  has  been 
truly  said:  "  Arnold's  teaching  was  not  based  upon  religion,  but 
was  itself  religious." 

From  these  four  great  teachers  I  get  four  great  ideas:  From  Soc- 
rates, who  deals  with  the  mature  mind,  that  the  great  work  of  the 
teacher  is  to  stimulate  the  mind  to  original,  critical  activity;  from 
Sturm,  that  a  clearly  defined  purpose,  pursued  in  an  orderly,  sys- 
tematic and  progressive  manner,  with  enthusiasm  for  a  high  ideal, 
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:ial  to  giving  sound  knowledge;  from 
to  be  studied,  loved,  Itelped  into  a  natu 
aud  his  knowledge,  whicli  lie  is  to  acqt 
i  not  to  have  forced  in  upon  him;  fro 
f  the  teacher  is  broader  than  inipar 
ing  intellect — it  is  creating  condition 
-^  the  growth  of  an  independent,  vi 
d.  

MISTAKES  IN  SCHOOLf 

M'lflUGHLIN,    COUNTV   SUPERINTESDIST,  FO 

ny  that  mistakes  and  misfortunes  occi 

our  schools  would  l)e  folly,  and  to  atter 
:  in  this  paper  would  be  subjecting  it  to 
if  these  mistakes.  We  would  notice  a 
stiier  they  result  from  bad  theory  or  igi 
lotice  we  disclaim  any  connection  with 
<se  barking  biitteries  are  just  now  dir 

not  understanding  what  they  advise  or 
kes  may  arise  in  thought  and  action; 
aking,  doing  and  non-doing. 

it  is  a  mistake  to  lose  sight  of  the  f 
ore  in  the  world  in  which  they  are,  ai 
ink  in  the  chain  of  its  life,  and  that  th< 
nan  life.  It  is  too  often  forgotten,  a 
t  in-  the  true  order  of  things  the  chi 
ily  directed  toward  the  school,  that  bi 
be  prepared  for  its  instruction  and  ) 
)  be  fitted  for  that  muniy,  active  life 
open;  the  lile  of  the  working,  bus ines 

and  with  which  its  best  and  in  fact  it 
kssociated.  Now,  it  must  be  admitted 
ays  prepare  students  for  successful  li 
successful  sturt  iu  the  raue  that  all  wou 
ey,  the  students,  are  not  fitted  or  stimu 
iiselves.  The  best  member  of  society 
lorably  does  the  beat  for  himself,  and  al 
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position  and  preferment  must  give  way  to  the  ambition  of  being 
a  man,  before  we  cease  to  parade  this  mistake  of  our  schools,  and 
therefore  in  our  schools. 

We  will  presume  that  life  is  made  up  of  essentials  and  non- 
essentials, and  then  assert  that  our  schools,  to  avoid  a  mistake, 
should  contribute  to  the  former  only.  This  includes  intelligence 
and  character — the  first,  knowledge  of  books,  useful  and  practi- 
cal, and  the  power  to  use  and  practice  it;  and  the  second,  the 
stamp  that  guards  intelligence  from  danger  and  that  enables  man 
to  live  above  himself  iti  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  nlan, 
and  without  which  his  great  talents  and  genius  can  not  be  trusted. 

Every  branch  has  its  essentials  and  non-essentials  when  dis- 
cussed in  relation  to  any  one  grade  of  schools,  and  teachers  will  go 
on  making  mistakes  until  they  can  and  do  separate  the  one  from 
the  other.  A  true  teacher  knows  what  not  to  teach  as  well  as 
what  to  teach,  and  until  he  acquaints  himself  with  life  outside  the 
school  room,  knowing  and  appreciating  its  rightful  demands,  and 
discriminating  in  their  favor,  he  must  continue  to  make  almost 
daily  mistakes  in  the  use  of  text-books.  Arithmetic  has  its  essen- 
tials, grammar  has  its  essentials,  geography  has  its  essentials,  and 
so  on  through  the  list,  and  these  and  these  only  should  be  taught; 
but  we  would  not  be  understood  that  the  essential  and  practical, 
about  .which  we  hear  so  much  lately,  are  identical.  Believing  that 
text-books  are  only  instruments  in  the  teacher's  hands,  their  intel- 
ligent use  must  depend  more  upon  his  than  the  publisher's  remod- 
eling, and  the  only  sound  principle  upon  which  they  can  be 
remodeled  is  this:  Omit  all  things  which  do  not  either  furnish 
convenient  and  superior  opportunity  for  mental  exercise,  or  which 
in  themselves  will  not  be  of  any  actual  service  in  the  after-life 
of  the  pupil.  Conversely,  retain  all  those  subjects,  which  do  fur- 
nish us,  in  the  most  convenient  and  available  form  possible,  the 
elements  needful  in  developing  the  child's  intellectual  power, 
whether  or  not  he  will  ever  have  occasion  to  use  them  afterwards. 
Enow  the  essentials  and  teach  them;  know  the  non-essentials  and 
do  not  teach  them,  and  much  valuable  time,  now  wasted,  will  be 
wisely  devoted. 

Some  branches,  too,  have  general  and  special  features  to  which 
teachers  do  not  well  attend.    The  special  are  often  local  features, 
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iching  of  which  is  appropriate  only  to  certain  localities,  as 
al  geography  of  WiscoDsio,  which  should  be  tRU^bt  onty  to 
nsia  pupiU,  while  its  general  geography  may  be  tangbtto 
\^ho  will  doubt  that  the  mistakes  made  in  teaching  Swin- 
loniprehensive  Geography  led  to  the  preparation  of  his  com- 
ihoo!  book? 

his  teaching  of  essentials,  one  must  know  much  of  himself 
uch  of  the  world  in  which  he  moves,  and  bring  as  much  of 
is  own  individual  it}'  and  the  world's  reality  as  possible  into 
ool,  that  his  pupils  may  be  intelligently  active,  and  well  pre- 
;o  meet  the  dangers  that  beset  their  path, 
nd,  it  is  a  mistake  to  associate  mere  learning  with  edncatioii, 
Te  possession  of  knowledge  with  the  power  and  skill  to  nse 
thoughtful  and  capable  teacher  is  always  sure  to  educate  the 
ig  powers,  the  natural  powers  of  the  papil.    Such  ateacbei 
that  self-education  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  success  and  that 
rk  of  the  school  is  simply  to  lay  the  foundation  for  this  self- 
ion.     Text-booka  and  school  systems  are  but  tools  to  be  used 
ng  out  the  utmost  power  and  skill  of  pupils,  nerer  an  end 
vays  a  means  leading  to  their  own  best  use  and  the  after 
and  independent  action  of  those  who  ore  now  bat  appren- 
The  mind  is  not  a  confectioner's  store,  to  be  filled  with  the 
and  cake  of  other's  manufacture,  and  whose  filling  is  always 
ent  on  a  friendly  foreign  trade,  but  is  a  grand  engine  which, 
let  to  work  properly,  regulates  the  whole  machine,  and  gen- 
the  power  whereby  its  own  growth  and  vitality  is  effected, 
mistake  indeed  not  to  teach  pupils  to  be  thinkers, —  not  to 
them  with  a  love  to  obtain,  and  develop  in  them  the  povet 
and  the  ability  and  desire  to  use  the  knowledge  of  boot^ 
hould  be  taught  to  perceive,  to  remember,  to  associate,  to 
lize,  to  reason,  and  to  judge  for  themselves.     It  is  better  to 
1  a  small  electric  battery  of  thought  than  a  walking  librarf' 
n  pupils  for  vigorous  intellectual  work,  they  must  not  be 
io  too  much,  helped  too  much,  nor  disciplined  too  mnch- 
l  more  teachers  know  what  teaching  is  and  what  books  ait 
irould  be  better  to  omit  rules  and  definitions  from  these  boob 
ereby  throw  teachers  on  their  own  resources.     At  any  rate 
uld  then  have  better  teachers,  because  we  muat  have  them; 
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definitions  would  be  evolved  intelligently  and  when  needed,  and 
rales  would  be  taught  and  learned  as  laws  not  as  directions.  Let 
the  old  delusion  that  knowledge  is  power,  a  counterfeit  that  has 
passed  current  so  long  that  it  is  now  looked  upon  as  genuine,  die 
a  quick  death.  Mind  that  knowledge  may  be  power  and  only  when 
it  is  of  the  proper  kind  and  obtained  in  the  proper  way. 

A  third  serious  mistake  is  a  lack  of  definiteness,  of  purpose,  of 
plan  in  our  common  schools,  but  which  may  already  be  partially 
corrected  by  the  adoption  of  a  course  of  study.   Boys  and  girls  are 
growing  to  be* men  and  women  clearly  without  the  teacher's  con- 
sciousness of  such  fact,  and  certainly  without  a  knowledge  of  how 
their  mental  possessions  are  going  to  serve  them.    Arithmetic  is 
taught  from  five  to  twenty-five,  and  then  without  aim  or  purpose, 
when  at  least  tbree-fourths  of  the  matter  might  be  taught  in  one- 
fourth  the  time.    Grammar  is  a  rambling  of  parsing,  of  declining, 
and  conjugating  and  diagraming  —  without  a  plan,  and  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  correct  writing  and  speaking  of  the  language; 
geography  becomes  a  race  after  black  dots;  spelling  is  a  series  of 
circus  feats  with  words;  reading  is  not  reading;  and  history  is  only 
a  name.    Bat  a  course  of  study,  designed  as  subordinate,  for  the 
time  leads,  and  there  is  a  definiteness  of  time,  matter  and  plan  — 
schools  will  be  better  classified,  pupils  will  be  placed  where  they 
properly  belong,  and  will  be  pursuing  studies  they  can  comprehend. 
Many  mistakes  occur  for  want  of  proper  organization.    Where 
this  is  wanting,  good  order  and  good  management  are  impossible. 
Many  are  made  because  teachers  are  not  themselves,  but  imitators, 
who  lose  sight  of  the  individual  wants  and  peculiar  natures  of  their 
own  schools  in  the  attempt  to  do  as  others  did  under  circumstances 
entirely  different.    Good  order  to  some  of  those  teachers,  instead 
of  meaning  that  condition  promotive  of  the  greatest  good,  is  in- 
tended to  include  a  certain  number  of  mechanical  movements 
which  positively  defeat  the  end  they  were  intended  to  serve.    It  is 
a  mistake,  for  the  sake  of  good  order,  to  insist  on  absolute  stillness. 
The  latter  is  not  at  all  desirable  in  a  school-room,  the  little  noise 
that  attends  busy  work  is  natural,  and  greater  mischief  arises  from 
attempts  to  suppress  it  than  from  its  license.    While  everything 
tending  to  disturb  or  annoy  school  work  should  be  prohibited,  yet 
a  certain  freedom  may  be  allowed  without  endangering  order  or 
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ne.  A  school  is  hardly  the  place  for 
believe  the  best  development  of  the 
,uch  physical  restraint, 
a  mistake  to  waste  so  much  time  in  ct 
The  movemeDts  of  the  next  cla-ss 
lose  of  the  class  being  dismissed,  and  j 
.  These  signals,  too,  should  be  of  t 
ter,  never  the  rattling  or  ringing  of  shi 

vent  confusion   and  interruptions,  they  anouta   oe  sincuj 
)mptly  obeyed,  for  the  highest  good  of  every  pupil  is  to  be 

and  found  in  acting  in  combination  and  in  harmony  with 
ows. 

a  mistake  to  allow  interruptions  during  a  recitati 
oming  from  other  members  of  the  school,  for  nc 
cher  demand  the  close  attention  of  the  class,  b 

same  right  to  demand,  so  far  as  possible,  the  ni 
1  of  the  teacher. 


SELECTED. 
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iew  of  the  fact  that  such  a  large  portion  of  rn 
:  yet  felt  little  or  no  good  eflects  from  improve 
amittee  recounted  in  brief  some  of  the  methods 
ed  most  excellent  effect  all  over  the  country  i 

TEXT-BOOKS, 

great  improvements  made  in  text-books  was 
if  them  contain  obsolete  methods  and  matter, : 
needless  details,  particularly  geographies, 
-books  made  by  rusty  agents  and  clerks,  and 
ut  that  of  the  publishing-honse,  lack  individual 
al  character  that  a  live  teacher  would  give. 
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PRIMARY  READING. 

The  old  a  &  c  method  ought  to  have  disappeared,  but  it  has  not. 
The  word,  sentence,  and  phonic  methods,  or  these  combined,  are 
producing  great  improTements,  but  vastly  greater  good  has  come 
from  the  use  of  script  at  the  very  outset. 

Now,  with  a  good  blackboard  the  teacher  can,  in  a  very  brief 
time,  teach  a  class  of  small  children  not  only  to  know  and  call  at 
sight  a  large  number  of  words,  and  to  read  intelligently  the  same 
words  combined  into  the  largest  possible  number  of  sentences,  but 
during  the  same  time  the  children  have  learned  to  write  the  sen- 
tences with  proper  beginning  and  ending,  which  includes  the  abil- 
ity to  spell.  If  the  word  method  has  been  adopted,  the  reading  of 
no  sentence  is  attempted  until  every  word  can  be  called  at  sight. 
Words  at  first  are  learned  as  wholes,  and  no  time  is  spent  in  learn- 
ing the  alphabet.  It  is  assumed  that  the  letters  are  known,  and 
they  will  be  known  as  fast  as  used.  The  best  teachers  discard  im- 
itation in  primary  reading, —  the  child  reading  the  sentences  with- 
out first  having  heard  them  read, —  he  reads  naturally  as  he  talks, 
and  he  is  delighted  with  what  was  formerly  blind  drudgery. 

From  association,  and  the  similarity  between  script  and  Roman 
letters,  the  transition  from  script  to  Roman  is  easy.  Better  finish 
several  first  readers  before  taking  the  second.  Children  need  more 
practice  in  new  combinations  of  the  words  known,  rather  than 
continued  repetition  of  the  same  sentences  till  they  are  memorized 
and  can  be  read  with  the  books  closed.  Newspapers  are  also  used 
for  supplementary  reading. 

Even  small  children  can  learn  to  express  their  thoughts  in  writ- 
ing, and  this  practice  continued  becomes  a  series  of  lessons  in  lan- 
guage, which  is  far  better. than  language  /e^^on^,  by  which  real 
technical  grammar  is  taught  to  young  children  using  the  terms 
"  object  words,"  "  action  words,"  etc.,  instead  of  standard  terms, 
which  must  be  learned  later.  Technical  grammar  is  important,  and 
should  be  taught  to  those  pupils  of  more  mature  years  who  remain 
in  school.  Tracing  the  forms  of  letters  and  words  upon  blackboards 
and  slates  and  in  writing  books  is  another  excellency  of  the  modern 
school. 

The  great  need  in  teaching  advanced  writing  is  that  teachers 
should  devote  a  portion  of  time  exclusively  to  that  subject. 

V<n.ZIlI,No.9»8 
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'  Que  of  objects  and  skillful  questioning 
sre  DOW  developed  in  oral  lessona,  c 
itd  enters  acbool.  Text-books  cannot 
tent,  time  must  be  spent  patienUr  in 
r  these  lessons.  Tbus  the  usual  comb 
libly  fixed  in  tbe  mind.  When  thea 
a  laid,  the  future  work  becomes  easy. 
1  of  memorizing  a  large  number  of  inc( 
iciple  is  developed  in  advance  of  Btud< 
extensive  practice.  Many  problems  si 
m  actual  life.  Tbe  reaction  from  the 
>oliahed  the  study,  but  the  necessity 
>nB  is  now  again  receiving  serious  atte 

ENOLISn   GRAIIUAR. 

h  grammar,  though  much  simplified 
an  important  branch  of  education;  1 
the  subject  have  undergone  great  cl 
now  developed,  and  then  learned.  ' 
pupils  to  memorize  pages  of  blind 
a  guessing  process  called  parsing,  pi 
(mount  of  constructive  work  is  now  c 
I  of  the  study,  illustrating  the  princip 

QEOQRAPHT. 

issons  with  moulding-boards  and  geogi 
stitute  the  first  work.  As  publishers  j 
ezt-books,  tbe  teacher  must  select  tl 
it,  and  by  map-drawing  and  wall-maps 
Children  ought  not  to  be  asked  to 
A  needless  details  which  cannot  and  o 

the  memory.    The  geography  of  our 
ity  demands  especial  attention, 
aching  of  drawing,  music,  and  history 
e  less  object    lessons,  as  formerly  ti 

to  fill  the  minds  of  little  children  witl 
iollection  of  names  of  qualities,  such 
,  but  instead,  "  objective  teaching  "  is  e 
jects. 
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It  is  not  now  sufficient  for  a  teacher  to  simply  assign  a  lesson  and 
look  in  the  book  to  see  if  the  correct  answers  are  given,  although 
many  such  teachers  still  browse  in  the  educational  pasture.  It  is 
cowardice  to  ask  pupils  to  recite  what  the  teacher  cannot.  He 
is  to  "  teach,"  not  simply  to  "hear  classes." 

The  value  of  a  teacher^s  method  must  be  judged  by  his  success, 
not  in  developing  the  bright  pupils,  but  the  average  or  even  dull 
ones.  Although  in  primary  and  elementary  teaching  oral  devel- 
opment must  come  first,  yet  study  of  text-books,  and  downright 
hard  study,  must  not  be  neglected  at  the  proper  time.  Any 
system  of  education  by  which  the  pupil  is  largely  relieved  of  hard 
work  is  shallow  and  deceptive. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Industrial  education  is  now  knocking  loudly  at  the  doors  of  our 
school-houses,  and  to  its  call,  in  some  cases,  the  door  has  been 
opened;  but  to  what  extent  the  use  of  tools  is  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  and  the  attendant  methods,  are  still  open  questions.  G«r« 
tain  it  is  that  the  dignity  of  honest,  productive  labor  of  any  kind 
ought  to  be  persistently  taught. 

Prizes  and  the  daily  marking  of  recitations  or  conduct  are  now 
increasingly  discarded.  Periodic  examinations,  estimated  by  the 
number  of  absolutely  correct  answers,  are  being  very  generally 
adopted.  A  system  of  graded  schools  should  have  at  least  one 
ungraded  department  for  special  cases,  and  a  pupil  entirely  able  to 
advance  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  wait  for  the  annual  or  semi- 
annual examination. 

The  present  outlook  is  encouraging;  better  methods  of  teachitig 
are  rapidly  coming  into  use,  and  are  producing  a  healthy  incentive 
to  study,  thus  greatly  aiding  discipline. 

SuPT.  H.  R.  Santord  (Middletown), 

Chairman  of  Committee, 


•  •  • 


Here  is  a  question  which  we  clip  from  one  of  our  exchanges.    It  was  given  to 

a  New  England  teacher,  but  was  returned  unanswered,  with  the  statement  that 

the  ordinary  geographies  failed  to  give  the  desired  information.    Will  some  of 

cor  readers  send  us  correct  answers  for  our  next  issue  ? 

*' Locate  the  following  inhabitants:  AmphiscianB,  Antiscians,  Ascians,  Peri« 
edans,  Pericians,  and  Antipodes.** 
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?r  a  person  has  attended  ao  examiaation  beld  by 
haa  failed  lo  receive  a  certificate,  can  such  pcnon 
rident  the  iurrendei  of  the  papers  written  ? 
cannot.  The  count;  superintendent  is  the  pi^ 
They  conBlitute  the  only  evidence  of  correct  am 
to  be  preserved,  and  are  subject  to  inspection  foi 
1  be  taken  from  the  posdeasiou  of  the  Euperintend 
T  can  a  district  boain  be  prevented  from  buildii 
majority  of  the  district  prefer  a  frame  building? 
^  legal  voters  of  a  school  district,  assembled  in  an 
direct  what  the  size  of  the  building  to  be  erected 
^eral  cfaaracteriatics.  If  thia  is  neglected  at  th< 
lined  upon,  and  a  tax  or  loan  is  voted,  a  special  i 
upon  these  matters,  as  provied  in  section  42T.  Re 
i  ai«  given  Jhe  board  are  to  use  their  best  Judgm 
I  a  special  school  meeting  be  held  to  consider  the 
lool  house,  if  at  the  annual  meeting  a  vote  waa  I 
decided  in  the  ae^tive? 
I  legal  voters  of  a  school  district  ma;  alter  or  mi 
>n  may  require.  See.  430,  R.  S.  Theelectorj  "'. 
business  as  at  the  first,  and  each  annual  meeting 
9,  and  voting  compensation  for  the  cletk.  No  no 
the  matter  of  building  n  new  school  house  is  reqi 
Bs  for  the  annual  meeting,  and  but  few  of  the  vol 
it.  A  fuller  vote  and  fairer  expression  may  often 
ing,  the  notices  for  which  state  specifically  the 
is  held. 

the  Free  High  Schools  now  report  directly  to  the 
are  has  been  no  recent  change  in  the  law  relating 
lools.  The  getitral  or  compJelf  annual  report  is 
iperintendent  within  whose  district  the  school  i 
report  is  sent  directly  to  Uie  stat«  superintendent, 
irst  day  of  Novemlter.  Blanks  will  be  furnished 
upon  which  to  make  this  report. 
1  a  school  district  legally  hold  a  special  meetiug  t 
board  in  hiring  a  particular  person  for  a  teaher? 
ichool  district  has  no  authority  to  dasignat'   n  per 

r,  or  to  review  the  action  of  a  district  board  in  em^'ijiug  inygim 
aither  at  annual  or  special  meetings.  The  law  nutlior;zeii  the  distikl  to 
e  whether  a  male  or  female  shall  be  employed,  but  the  penon  to  be  en- 
necessBiily  left  to  the  dia^retion  of  the  district  Ij>Mrd. 
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Q.  Are  teachers  entitled  to  credit  for  the  time  spent  in  attending  teachers*  in- 
Btitules  which  occur  fn  the  county  during  term  while  school  is  in  session? 

A.  No,  unless  the  district  board  give  the  teacher  the  time  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  the  institute,  without  deduction  of  wages,  as  authorized  by  sec.  459, 
revised  statutes. 

Q.  A  district  maintains  school  240  days.  In  the  forenoons  of  each  day  the 
teaching  being  German,  in  the  afternoons,  English.  Can  the  district  legally  re- 
port six  months  of  school  maintained  during  the  year? 

A.  The  letter  of  the  law  seems,  to  be  complied  with,  the  spirit  of  thejlaw  vio- 
lated. No  district  id  authorized  to  levy  taxes,  or  pa^f  out  public  money,  or  money 
belonging  to  the  district,  to  maintain  a  school  taught  in  German. 

Q.  Is  it  legal  for  a  district  board  to  draw  orders  and  pay  a  teacher  who  teaches 
German  only  in  the  schools,  who  has  no  certificate  from  city  or  county  superin- 
tendent? 

A.  It  is  not.  Sec.  448,  R.  S.,  provides  that  "every  person  who  shall  desire  to 
teach  in  any  of  the  common  schools,  unless  he  shall  hold  a  diploma  or  certificate 
then  authorizing  him  to  teach,  shall  procure  such  certificate  from  the  proper  ex- 
amining officer."  Sec.  438  provides  that  "  the  district  board  shall  contract  with 
and  hire  duly  qualified  teachers,  in  the  name  of  the  district,  and  the  con- 
tract *  *  *  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  district  clerk,  with  a  copy  of  the 
certificate  of  the  teacher  so  employed  attached  thereto.  ♦  *  ♦  No  contract 
with  any  person  not  holding  a  diploma  or  certificate  then  authorizing  him  to 
teach  shall  be  valid.*'  Sec.  502  provides  that  **  every  district  clerk  who  shall 
draw  an  order  upon  the  treasurer  for  any  purpose  not  authorized  by  law,  and 
every  director  who  shall  countersign  such  order,  shall  forfeit  for  each  such  order 
not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars.'* 


Letters  similar  to  the  following  are  frequently  received  by  the  state  superin- 
tendent, and  call  attention  to  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  law  relating  to  apportion- 
ment of  public  school  money. 

"  In  March  last,  before  the  apportionment  of  the  county,  town,  and  state  school 
funds,  our  town  board  formed  a  new  school  district  from  territory  embraced  in 
three  other  districts,  taking  from  said  districts  thirty-four  scholars.  Now  where 
does  the  apportionment  drawn  by  those  scholars  justly  belong?  Also,  said  new 
district  has  built  a  new  school-house  and  are  holding  a  summer  term  of  school; 
the  distiict  clerk  reports  sixty  scholars  between  the  ages  of  fom*  and  twenty  years 
on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1S83;  and  reports  but  nineteen  days  of  school.  Will 
that  district  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  public  school  fund,  on  the  next  apportion- 
ment, made  on  the  school  census  reports  of  1883?  ** 

These  inquiries  are  made  by  a  town  clerk,  and  are  suggested  by  the  incon- 
gruous provisions  of  different  clauses  of  section  558,  revised  statutes.  The  first 
part  of  that  section  provides  for  the  apportionment  of  public  school  money  among 
the  several  di^trict^  and  parts  of  districts  within  the  town,  by  the  town  derk,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  of  school  age  residing  therein,  as  appears 
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from  the  last  annaal  reports  of  their  respective  clerks.  This  danae  is  thai 
added:  '*,Batif  after  the  date  of  such  reports  any  district  shall  have  been  altered, 
or  a  new  one  formed,  so  as  to  render  an  apportionment  founded  on  each  annual 
reports  unjust  between  any  districts,  the  town  clerk  shall  ascertain  the 
number  of  such  children  by  the  best  evidence  within  his  reach."  By  this  it  was 
doubtless  intended  to  g^ive  the  town  clerk  authority  to  take  cogrnizance  of  change 
in  school  districts  between  the  times  for  making  annual  reports  by  dt&tiid 
clerks,  and  to  make  the  apportionment  so  that  each  district  will  receive  tii3 
amount  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled  by  reason  of  the  number  of  peraons  of  sdunl 
age  residincr  therein  at  the  time  the  apportionment  is  made.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  so  doing  in  the  case  of  old  school  districts  which  have  maiatained  tibe 
required  number  of  months  of  school,  and  certified  to  that  fact  in  the  annaal  n- 
ports.  The  difficulty  arises  when  new  districts  are  formed,  and  the  reports  dt 
not  show  that  five  months  of  school  have  been  maintained.  A  subsequent  cUne 
of  the  same  section  provides  that  *'  no  money  shall  be  apportioned  to  any  dis- 
trict or  part  of  a  district  unless  the  last  annual  report  «  ^  *  shall  sbov 
that  *  *  *  a  school  has  been  taught  in  such  district  *  *  *  for  at  leait 
five  months  during  the  year  ending  with  the  date  of  such  report.'* 

In  the  case  above  cited,  and  all  similar  cases,  the  annual  report  for  1SS3,  wifi 
not  show  the  required  facts,  and  therefore  such  districts  cannot  be  indaddd  ia 
the  apportionment  based  on  those  reports.  There  seems  to  be  a  measare  of  in- 
justice in  such  cases,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  by  statates  only  genenl 
rules  can  be  made,  and  the  rule  is  that  no  district  can  share  in  the  apportion- 
ment until  it  has  earned  that  right  by  maintaining  a  school  for  five  months.  In 
many  cases  the  ii^ustioe  may  be  avoided  by  consideriug  the  law  when  new  dis- 
tricts are  formed  by  town  boards,  and  so  make  the  order  for  forming'  the  new 
district  as  not  to  take  effect  between  December  Ist,  and  the  80th  day  of  Jona 
following. 


EDITORIAL. 


The  last  annual  report  of  Hon.  Calvin  Patterson,  superintendent  of  schoob 
of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  an  excellent  one,  and  contains  many  valuable 
and  practical  suggestions,  worthy  of  consideration  in  country  as  well  as  ia  cities, 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  Many  of  these  are  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
recent  thought  and  effort  in  our  own  state,  and  give  pleasing  evidence  not  only 
that  our  own  best  teachers  are  not  behind  the  foremost  in  making  the  needs  of 
our  schools,  and  the  means  of  their  improvement,  a  subject  of  careful  and  intel- 
ligent inquiry,  but  that  the  means  for  their  improvement,  giving  promise  of  the 
earliest  and  best  results  here,  are  such  as  are  attracting  the  attention  and  escit* 
ing  the  interest  of  men  of  intelligence,  observation  and  experience  elsewhere. 
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We  Bubjoin  a  few  extracts,  which  show  the  drift  and  character  of  the  discus  « 
sions  in  the  report: 

**In  order  to  devise  a  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  scheme  of  instraction 
for  children,  it  is  important  to  know  at  what  a^s,  respectively,  they  enter  and 
leave  school.  For  those  who  enter  school  at  an  early  a^^e  and  remain  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  complete  a  fair  education,  a  course  of  study  should  be  devised 
which  will  accomplish  that  object  in  the  most  thorough  manner.  If,  however, 
there  is  a  large  number  of  pupils  who  remain  in  school  for  only  four  or  five 
years,  the  course  of  study  should  provide  for  instruction  in  those  subjects  which 
are  likely  to  be  of  the  highest  practical  value  in  after  life;  and  much  should  be 
eliminated  which  would  properly  find  a  place  if  the  time  devoted  to  the  course 
could  be  extended  two  or  three  years/* 

"The  table  also  confirms  the  statement  made  in  my  report  last  year  that  the 
flchool  life  of  the  great  majority  of  children  ends  at  twelve.  I  then  said:  'The 
requirements  of  modem  life  demand  that  a  boy,  twelve  years  old,  shall  be  ablo 
to  write  a  fair  hand  and  indite  a  creditable  letter;  he  must  be  able  to  make  out 
a  bill,  spell  correctly;  read  intelligently,  and  speak  and  write  with  reasonable 
accuracy  and  clearness;  and  he  must  not  only  possess  a  fair  knowledge  of  arith* 
metic,  but  be  able  to  perform  its  operations  with  rapidity  and  precision.*  The 
practical  question  brought  home  to  us  is:  Are  we  doing  all  that  is  possible  or 
practicable  for  these  children  during  the  period,  averaging  less  than  six  years, 
which  they  remain  in  school? " 

*'  It  still  remains,  however,  to  be  considered  whether  something  may  not  be 
done  to  promote  a  more  rapid  advancement  of  the  pupils,  even  under  existing 
conditions,  by  a  revision  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  light  of  experience,  and 
by  earnest  and  intelligent  efforts  to  improve  our  methods  of  instruction.'* 

"  The  present  course  of  study  is  defective  in  several  respects,  and  should  be 
revised,  or  superseded  by  another. 

"The  number  of  branches  which  the  pupils  of  the  higher  grades  are  required 
to  pursue  at  one  time  is  much  too  large.  The  most  skillful  teacher  cannot  suc- 
cessfully instruct  a  class  in  ten  or  twelve  su^'ects.  The  efforts  on  the  part  of 
pupils  to  study  so  many  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  concentrate  their 
thoughts  upon  and  fully  master  any  one. 

"Too  much  time  is  devoted  to  definitions  and  rules  in  arithmetic  and  grammar, 
and  to  unimportant  details  in  history  and  geography;  and  too  little  to  reading, 
composition,  letter  writing,  and  practical  exercises  in  arithmetic 

*'  Instruction  in  any  branch  of  study,  to  be  effective,  requires  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  results  to  be  attained.  Lessons  in  reading  should  consist  not  merely 
in  teaching  pupils  to  name  words  at  sight,  but  in  exercises  whereby  they  shall 
increase  their  vocabulaiy,  learn  to  comprehend  written  expressions  of  thooght, 
and  add  to  their  store  of  general  information. 

"  Arithmetic  should  not  be  taught  as  a  science  abounding  in  technicalities  to 
be  memorized,  but  as  an  art  of  the  most  practical  nature.  The  power  of  n^id 
and  correct  calculation  should  be  acquired,  together  with  the  abiUty  to  solve  a 
variety  of  problems  by  the  application  of  a  few  principles. 
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n  in  gnunmu  Bhotild  coniut  larfrety  in  fa 
lousbti  correcUr,  aod  with  fluency  and  pi 
aalA  be  mada  to  appear  a*  the  natural  outg 
D  the  use  of  lan^ag«,  with  which  eiperie 
:h  ore  necessary  to  the  fnit,  clear  and  in 

reaeon  con  be  atsi^ed  for  requiring  pnpili 
ate*  continuEilly  for  three  years  and  geogn 
e  pupil  to  gain  all  the  informatiOD  on  these 
careful  and  intelligent  reading  ander  the  d 

igarten  department  in  Milwaukee,  has  beet 
khool.  The  special  training  for  thekinderg 
etion  with  the  general  normal  school  wort 
:tion,  oa  the  highest  reaulta  from  (he  kindei 
making  it  an  organic  part  of  tlie  whole  pu 
of  the  school  work  wilt  need  to  be  modified 
ethod  in  both,  and  this  can  beat  be  secured 
inder  one  direction. 

of  the  sjstem,  oudet  the  new  organization, 
id  to  know  that  the  kindergarten  eiperim 

a  permanent  sQOceas.  There  are  already  s 
'ith  an  enrollment  for  the  last  term  of  TOO  t 
bur  more  the  first  of  September.  Misa  Sar 
;he  position  of  director  of  kindergartens,  ha 
mal  schools,  tlius  securing  practical  as  well 
ta  of  the  training  work, 
enter  npon  this  new  and  responsible  positit 
>hich,  with  her  long  experience  and  conce 
ely  helpful  and  inspiriting  eSecte  upon  the 
parts  of  the  achoot  syatem  of  a  great  dtj 
rity,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  progressive 
inds  and  critical  inquiry  relating  to  natun 

unremitting  vigilance,  study,  and  person 
ie»  of  Milwaukee  seem  to  bring  to  their  wo 
rs  as  if  they  were  about  to  step  backwards, 
und  that  the  movement  is  forward. 

s  this  month  the  publicalJon  of  such  papen 
ings  at  Sheboygan,  as  have  been  furnishe< 
f  Pres.  Viet>aba  was  finally  rescued  from  i 
ipon  the  manuscript,  and  is  now  presented 
The  address  of  Pres.  Stearns,  oltbouf^ 
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upon  space  in  the  Journaij,  will  be  found  well  worth  carefal  reading  by  all,  even 
though  heard  in  its  delivery,  and  well  deserves  preservation  in  the  archives  of  the 
Association.  The  papers  of  Supts.  Lunn  and  McLoughlin  are  of  more  than 
ephemeral  interest.  The  practical  suggestions  of  Supt.  Lunn  are  commended  to 
the  consideration  of  county  superintendents  not  only,  but  to  the  principals  of  all 
Bnch  schools  as  send  out  teachers  for  the  public  school  service  —  and  that  means 
all  the  schools  of  the  state. 

We  shall  be  able  now  to  present  a  greater  variety  in  our  table  of  contents. 


The  official  department  this  month  answers  numerous  questions  that  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  action  of  annual  and  special  school  meetings  re- 
oently  held,  and  are  of  interest  to  such  as  interest  themselves  in  school  district 

affairs  —  and  that  should  include  all  citizens. 

« 

The  marriage  of  Prof.  Salsbury,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and.  Miss  Agnes  Hosford, 
formerly  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  Eau  Claire,  is  announced  to  take 
place  at  Roberts,  Wis.,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Grant,  on  the  28th.  Miss  Hos- 
ford taught  her  first  school  in  this  town  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  A  pleasant 
call  from  the  Professor  was  {uxM)rded  us,  while  passing  through  the  city.  He 
seems  to  have  become  thoroughly  enthusiastic  in  his  work  in  the  south,  and  fully 
believes  in  the  ultimate  uplifting  of  the  colored  population  of  that  section. 


The  attention  of  school  teachers  is  called  to  an  advertisement  of  the  "  Teach- 
ers* Insusance  and  Aid  Association  '*  to  be  found  in  this  issue. —  It  is  heartily 
indorsed  by  a  large  number  of  prominent  business  and  professional  men  as  being 
thoroughly  reliable.  * 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  September  is  already  at  hand.  The  Germ 
Theory  of  Disease;  The  Remedies  of  Nature;  Ways  of  Preserving  Food;  The 
Little  Missouri  Bad  Lands;  The  Growth  of  Hygienic  Science;  Woodland  and 
Water-course;  How  the  Earth  was  Peopled;  Primitive  Map-making,  are  articles 
which  indicate  by  their  titles  the  value  of  this  magazine  for  teachers.  In  this 
No.  there  are  specimens  of  mcisive  and  sharp  writing  in  the  correspondence  and 
editorial  departments.  

The  Century  for  September  has  for  a  frontispiece,  a  fine  portrait  of  Robert 
Bums.  Among  the  contents  are  a  richly  illustrated  paper  on  Cape  Cod;  and  a 
historical  paper  by  Edward  Eggleston  on  Indian  War  in  the  Colonies ;  A  Musk 
Ox  Hunt,  an  incident  in  Artie  exploration;  Professor  Agassiz*8  Laboratory  at 
Newport,  with  a  portrait;  Will  New  York  be  the  Final  World  Metropolis?  by 
W.  C.  Conant;  the  second  part  of  the  anonymous  story.  The  Bread  Winners; 
continuation  of  A  Woman *s  Reason,  and  a  couple  of  complete  stories.  The 
Topics  of  the  Times  are  as  usual  entertaining. 
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NOTES. 


E.  CuLVKB  reaigns  the  position  of  prinoip 

:ept  appoiutmeat  in  the  UoiTerBitj  of  Diiko 

INTER,  brother  of  Prof.  Frank  Winter,  will  t«ach  the  EilbonmCStj 

f  the  cODiing-  year. 

D.  Roberts,  who  ha?  been  workiofi;  his  farm  ttiis  jeaz  in  Dim 

>een  re-engaged  as  principal  of  the  Shawano  schools  at  a  salar/d 

ine  months,  to  commence  Sept  10th.    His  familj  will  remain  oa  Qa 

UAH  WoosTEB,  of  Whitewater,  has  been  ongaged  to  bsoch  in  ln£r 

I.,  during  the  coming  year. 

Clarke,  recently  of  Horicon,  has  been  elected  principal  of  lbs 
>1s  for  the  coming  year. 

Wilson,  of  Cornell   University,  has  been  engagad  as  Ifiadiec  d 
ces  in  the  Normal  School  at  Oshkosh,  and  Prof.  W.  F.  Bandy,  iatlw 
ment  in  the  school  at  Whitewater. 
;  to  learn  that  on  account  of  much  needed  rest,  PioL  G.  F.  Sclulliil 

his  resignation  as  teacher  in  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb  Institute,  at  Del* 

etm  of  the  Geneva  public  school  will  open  on  the  third  Monday  in 
Prof.  Ray,  of  Oregon,  111.,  has  been  engaged  as  principal  for  Ibt 
He  is  a  teacher  of  some  seven  or  eight  years'  experience,  a  gnd- 
t  College,  Galesburg,  III. 
NO,  late  of  Manitowoc,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  scfaodi  it 

Brady,  recently  assistant  in  the  high  school  at  Appleton.  his  tea 
ipal  at  Burlington,  in  place  of  E.  B.  Smith,  who  resigns  to  accept 
I  at  Manitowoc,  north  side. 

.LOCK,  a  graduate  in  the  full  coutse  at  Whitewater,  has  been  eiedt^ 
Prairie  du  Chien.    Spencer  Fuller  baa  been  elected  Boperintendul 

MiDT,  who  resigned  his  position  at  the  head  of  the  Seoond  Wiri 
it  Appleton,  has  decided  to  remain  in  the  position  another  year, 
from  Ed.  hlcLoughlia,  county  superintendent.  Fond  du  Lac  countf, 
kimmonwealth  from  Dublin,  Ireland,  that  wanderer  characteiitnthe 
ancestors  ad  a  lovely  land  and  aaya  he  was  then  "doing"  thn  "i>t 

lulsory  educational  act  lately  passed  by  the  Illinois  legislature  reqniM 
^ildren  of  the  state  between  tlie  ages  of  eight  and  fonrteea  fs^ 
school  for  at  least  three  months  every  year. 
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The  new  school  buildiDg  at  Enapp  is  a  fine  looking  edifice  and  will  cost,  when 
completed,  $3,750.  It  is  expected  the  building:  will  be  ready  for  ase  at  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  fall  term  in  September.  Mr.  John  Foster,  an  enterprising  and  8uc« 
cessful  teacher  has  been  engaged  as  principal  for  the  coming  year. 

Hold  each  pupil  in  the  class  responsible  for  all  mistakes  made  by  others,  un- 
less he  notices  and  corrects  those  mistakes.  Classes  should  be  so  trained  that, 
when  any  mistake  is  made  or  any  failure  occurs,  every  one  detecting  it  shall 
givQ  notice  in  some  way.  The  class,  or  some  member  of  it,  should  then  be  called 
upon  to  make  the  necessary  corrections,  and  the  pupil  failing,  or  making  the 
mistak'',  should  be  required  to  make  the  correction  also.  This  will  secure  the 
attention  of  every  pupil,  and  lead  him  to  constant  mental  recitation  of  the  lesson 
as  it  progresses. —  N.  A,  Luce^  Supt.  Schools j  Me. 

The  Iou?a  Normal  Monthly  says  of  the  Normal  School  of  that  state: 

**Our  last  legislature,  in  addition  to  some  other  prudent  school  legislation, 
made  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  a  new  building;  but  as  this  appropriation 
was  considered  by  the  board  of  directors  to  be  too  small  to  erect  such  a  building 
as  needed,  the  citizens  of  Cedar  Falls  generously  donated  $5,000  more. 

*'  Though  our  State  Normal  School  has  had  an  existence  of  nearly  seven  years, 
yet  during  that  time  fourteen  hundred  students  have  attended  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  p'niod  of  time;  and  one  hundred  and  forty-four  have  graduated  from  the 
different  courses.  Ten  or  twelve  states  and  nearly  all  the  counties  of  Iowa  have 
been  represented.  Last  year,  we  are  informed,  seventy-one  counties  of  our  state 
had  representatives." 

Nebraska. —  It  will  be  a  gratification  to  the  many  friends  of  Prof.  Famham, 
and  those  who  indorse  his  educational  methods,  to  learn  that  he  has  been  called 
to  the  superintendency  of  the  Nebraska  State  Normal  School.  During  the  year 
in  which  he  has  been  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  at  Council  BluSs,  la., 
he  has  accomplished  much,  and  despite  many  obstacles  placed  in  his  way,  has 
won  success,  has  overcome  many  prejudices  against  some  of  his  peculiar  educa- 
tional methods,  and  has  won  his  way  into  much  favor.  Miss  Hubbard,  whom 
Prof.  Farnham  secured  for  the  school  at  Council  Bluffs,  has  been  called  to  a  re- 
sponsible position  in  the  Normal  School  at  River  Falls,  Wis. 

The  learned  professions  do  not  only  demand  an  education,  but  a  special  edu' 
cation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  profession  of  teaching.  The  teacher  must  not 
only  be  familiar  with  the  subjects  taught,  but  with  the  mind  ^hich  is  to  be  in* 
structed. 

Reading  may  make  a  full  man,  conversation  a  fluent  man,  and  writing  an  ac- 
curate man;  but  thinking  alone  can  make  a  strong  man.  And  strength  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood  is  what  we  want;  that  is,  neither  breadth  nor  polish  can 
compensate  for  the  want  of  strength.  The  teacher *s  main  work,  then,  is  to  make 
strong  thinkers;  but  they  must  be  accurate  and  systematic  thinkers. —  Prof, 
WiWankSf  Arkansas, 

Prof.  Parker,  Principal  of  the  Cook  Co.  (Ill)  Normal  School,  and  father  of 
the  Quincy  system,  says  there  are  two  ideals  in  education.  The  first  and  prevail- 
ing one  is  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  knowledge  in  the  shortest 
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quantity  is  measured  !□  the  public  achix 

■y  puaiabmeat  and  emulntioo.    The  other  and  newer  ideal  is  the  om 
J  the  originator  of  the  kindergarten—  the  harmonio-.i*  developmeitf 
'  being.    The  deGnition  of  education,  according-  to  this  ideal,  ii  t>w 
f  all  the  pouibilities  for  growth.     Prof.  Parker  ie  a  firm  advoctte  ti 
'stem.      Oiir  ohildreQ  are  working  abive   their  bent,   and    reaJing 
'  thought  range.     The  only  great  wa;  to  gain  knowledge  is  to  make 
developTnent  the  ultimate  aim.    That  which  is  essenUallj  practical 
xd  to  the  mind's  growth.    Knowledge  of  the  earth,  air,  water.  a»d 
ies  akouLd  be  the  Gr«t,  instead  of  the  last,  thing  taught  i 
I  industrial  education,  because  it  affords  the  bast  pc 
work  is  attraotive  to  the  child,  not  drudgery.     The  tft 
nd  economy  ore  to  make  our  scboojg  workshops  for  tb 
niud,  soul  and  bodj.    Then  will  scbooU  be  a  great  m 
,—  Practical  Teacher. 
ees  of  the  John  P.  Slater  Fun^  met  in  New  York  on  W 

la«t  week.  This  fund  of  f  1,000,000  was  given  bj  tb( 
orwich.  Conn.,  alniit  a  year  ngo,  to  be  devoted  b)  thi 
Iten  in  the  South  to  be  teachers.  The  fund  is  not  to  be 
ion,  but  simply  to  educate  pupils  in  the  institutions  all 
I  for  the  tuition  of  colored  children.  Dr.  A.  G.  Hivg 
ollege,  Ga.,  the  General  agent  of  the  fund,  made  a  n 
lected  from  over  sevent;  institutions  throughout  the  '■ 

was  evident  to  the  trustees  that  the  industrial  facilitie 
}  mental  and  moral.  A  resolution  was  adopted  to  eonfi 
re  best  fitted  to  prepare  young  colored  men  and  wom< 
tirroce;  and  that  institutions  which  give  instruction  i 
U  occupations  which  will  enable  colored  youth  to  makt 
ul  citizens  will  be  carefully  sought  out  and  preferred 
hie  fund;  and  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  scholars  receii 
be  trained  to  some  manual  occupation  simultanecutl) 
nstniction ;  and  that  to  initiate  the  policy  set  forth  in  I 
920,000  be  spent  under  the  direction  of  the  general  age 

CitOSBT  reinforces  President  Chadbourne  in  reflecting  i 
ttention  paid  in  the  college  course  to  the  linguistic  del 
Let  the  special  and  microscopic  mastery  of  these  to 
■ost- collegiate  course  for  such  as  are  to  become  daesici 
n.  It  is  enough  that  the  undergraduate  training,  basec 
ammar  and  a  gooil  genemi  vocabulary,  should  be  main 
the  best  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  saturating  the  si 
ler  spirit  rather  than  lumbering  his  brain  with  their  phi 
so  with  the  large  Geld  of  tha  natural  sciences,  the  colle 
make  the  student  a  pro&cient  in  any  one  of  Utem,  but 
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sessor  of  such  leading  facts  as  shall  furnish  him  a  competent  introduction  and  in* 
telligont  appreciation  of  subjects  to  be  further  pursued  according:  to  the  demands 
of  his  future.  In  one  thing,  however,  Chancellor  Crosby  would  have  the  college 
student  specially  instructed, —  the  thorough  underatanding  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  the  facile  use  of  it  by  both  tongue  and  pen  in  the  ready  power  of 
graceful  and  correct  expression.  Another  college  error  strongly  deprecated  by 
the  New  York  chancellor  is  the  abuse  of  athletic  contests. 

We  are  glad  to  see  people  awaking  to  the  importance  of  skilled  labor  in  school 
teaching  as  well  &8  in  other  professions.  It  is  true  that  many  good  teachers  and 
good  housekeepers  have  been  developed  through  the  old  routine,  but  at  what  an 
expense  to  pupils  and  providers.  The  result  of  bad  habits  of  thought  that  a 
pupil  may  acquire  because  the  teacher  is  not  capable  of  directing  his  mind,  are 
far-reaching,  and  cannot  be  estimated.  The  teacher  who  succeeds  without 
training  would  no  doubt  secure  far  greater  and  better  results  with  proper  aid. 
A  teacher  who  is  a  superficial  thinker,  whose  education  consists  only  of  a  smat- 
tering of  the  surface  knowledge  of  books,  will  not,  and  cannot  successfully  im- 
part instruction  to  the  young.    Such  a  teacher  may  have  a  faculty  for  bringing 

the  pupil  up  to  a  required  standard  of  grading,  through  a  process  of  cramming 
of  facts  from  the  book,  but  the  value  of  such  teaching  is  not  very  great.  It  is 
largely  through  such  teachers  that  our  public  school  system  has  fallen  into  dis- 
repute, and  been  so  unpleasantly  criticised  within  the  last  few  years. 

If  a  boy  or  girl  graduates  from  the  high  school,  having  passed  through  all  the 
lower  grades  with  only  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  figures,  having  scarcely  any  idea 
of  thinking  out  things  for  himself,  he  would  be  better  fitted  for  the  actual  duties 
of  life  if  he  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  good  trade  after  learning  to  read  and 
write.  (So  of  a  teacher.)  A  teacher  should  have  sufficient  mental  culture  and 
enough  training  for  the  work  of  instruction,  to  feel  that  he  is  not  placed  in  the 
school  room  merely  to  hear  lessons,  but  he  is  also  reponsible  for  the  mental  devel- 
opment of  those  placed  under  his  care. —  Prctctical  Teacher, 

It  might  open  the  eyes  of  certain  of  our  university  and  academic  authorities, 
especially  in  charge  of  superior  schools  for  girls,  who  are  confident  that 
normal  instruction  is  useless,  and  their  graduates,  of  course,  competent  for  any- 
thing, to  overhear  a  conversation  lately  held  with  a  group  of  young  teachers  rep- 
resenting half-a-dozen  of  these  famous  institutions.  Each  of  them  protested, 
with  an  indignation  almost  amounting  to  bitterness,  against  the  serene  ignoring 
of  normal  training  in  their  own  academical  and  collegiate  education.  Each 
young  woman  told  her  experience,  and  every  tale  was  to  the  same  result:  that 
three  months  after  graduation  with  honors,  she  had  been  cast  into  a  responsible 

position  as  teacher  in  a  difiScult  school,  and  for  a  year  had  struggled  like  a 
swimmer  in  mid  ocean  against  difficulties,  many  of  which  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated had  pedagogics  entered  as  a  vital  element  in  their  course  of  study.  It 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  graduate  of  a  normal  school  will  turn  out  a  good 
teacher.  Neither  is  it  sure  that  the  most  promising  graduate  of  the  school  of 
medicine,  law,  or  theology  will  become  a  burning  and  shining  light  in  his  pro- 
fession. But  two  things  are  certain :  first,  that  instruction  is  the  most  difficult  of 
all  professions;  and  itecond,  that  no  better  system  of  insuring  success  in  any  pro- 
fession has  been  devised  than  a  period  of  thorough  training,  with  reasonable 
opportunity  for  practice,  before  launching  upon  the  stormy  ocean  that  any  form 
of  professional  fife  must  now  be  in  a  country  like  our  own. 
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TRAINING  OP  THE  WILL. 

BY  DB.  N.  C.  8CHAEFFBB,  KUTZTOWN,  PA.,  NOBHAL  SCHOOL. 

Several  years  ago  a  clergyman  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  addressed  a 
circular  to  the  one  hundred  most  prominent  men  of  that  city,  ask- 
ing them  how  they  had  spent  their  boyhood,  and  whether  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  engage  in  any  kind  of  work  when  not  at 
school.  The  replies  of  the  eighty-eight  who  were  kind  enough  to 
answer  the  circular,  revealed  the  astonishing  fact  that  only  five 
had  been  rich  men^s  sons,  with  nothing  to  do  in  their  boyhood  ex- 
cept go  to  school  and  amuse  themselves,  that  the  great  majority 
of  them  had  grown  up  on  farms,  where  boys  hardly  know  what  ^it 
is  to  be  idle,  ^nd  that  the  rest  had  lived  in  small  villages,  or  on  the 
outskirts  of  cities,  where  they  had  plenty  of  work  similar  to  that 
of  the  farmer^s  son.  Many  other  facts,  some  perhaps  equally  strik- 
ing, have  been  adduced  in  recent  years  to  show  the  insufficiency  of 
mere  intellectual  culture  in  fitting  our  pupils  for  the  struggle  ot 
life.  The  most  advanced  educators  are  beginning  to  see  very 
clearly  that  the  intellect  may  be  so  trained  as  to  enfeeble  and  ener- 
vate the  will,  and  there  is  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  our  treat- 
ises on  Psychology  and  Mental  Culture,  which  devote  nearly  all 
their  space  to  the  nature  and  training  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
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□ly  a  few  pages  at  the  end  for  the  ^a* 
s  limited  time  allotted  to  the  inauguraTs 
;o  glance  at  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  : 
i  remaina  to  be  explored  and  investigated. 
in  life  evidently  depends  far  more  upon  the  t 
intellect.  Scholarship  must  sometimes  beg  fi 
is"  crippled  by  a  defective  will.  The  man  of  fine 
will  pOwer,  is  like  a  locomotive  without  stean 
f  upon  the  right  track.  Fill  the  locomotive  wi 
pall  a  heavy  train  of  cars.  In  like  [manner 
illis  joined  to  a  well-trained  intellect  the  resalts 
le  world.  Of  course  a  strong  will  that  lacks 
if  intelligence,  may  achieve  nothiug  because  its 
!Cted  and  dissipated  upon  a  multitude  of  trifle 
in  not  confined  and  directed  into  proper  channel 
thin  air.  Yet  this  fact  says  nothing  against 
}f  the  will;  it  only  argues  in  favor  of  a  harmo 
of  all  the  powers  of  man.  To  secure  these 
L  large  class  of  pupils,  each  differing  from  every 
nts,  and  natural  endowments,  is  the  most  di£Sc 
confronts  the  educator.  From  the  nature  of 
ir  school  work  takes  the  form  of  instruction, 
led  require  different  degrees  of  effort  on  the  pari 
ire  them,  and  the  teacher's  questions  only  mei 
the  intellect  from  day  to  day.  Nevertheless,  a 
of  either  intellect  or  will  is  manifestly  impos 
an  nature  is  an  organic  unity,  and  only  where  it 
I  can  there  be  normal  growth  and  developmi 
the  aim  of  will-culture  should  be  the  forn: 
But  character  is  the  result  of  three  factors:  ' 
traits  inherited  from  our  ancestors;  the  second 
igtnal  elements  of  a  person's  nature,  which  mab 
on,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God;  the  third  co 
'cumstances,  surroundings,  and  associates  that 
influence  during  the  formative  period.  The 
nish  a  basis  upon  which  to  build,  aa  well  as  a 
h  the  educator  cannot  go.  For,  if  the  pupil  is  b 
II,  it  would  be  folly  to  aim  at  producing  a  stronj 
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ter  like  Luther  or  Gladstone.  Indeed,  there  are  boys  whose  intel- 
lectual capacity  is  eqVial  to,  or  even  above,  the  average,  whose 
disposition  is  in  every  way  amiable,  and  yet  they  have  so  little  will 
power  that  ttey  never  resist  a  seductive  temptation,  or  hold  fast 
to  any  fixed  principle  of  action.  I  had  a  case  of  that  kind  which 
I  studied  for  years.  The  boy  would  study  as  long  as  he  was  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  my  will;  but,  by  reason  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, I  never  could  beget  habits  of  study.  He  did  not  have 
will  power  enough  to  persevere  in  any  line  of  vicious  conduct.  I 
finally  advised  his  father  to  send  him  to  a  special  school  for  boys, 
under  the  care  of  a  teacher  noted  for  strength  of  will,  in  the  hope 
that  new  influences  and  surroundings  might  invigorate  his  whole 
nature  and  give  him  new  ideas  of  life. 

This  brings  me  to  the  most  essential  condition  for  solving  the 
problem  of  will  culture,  viz.:  The  moulding  presence  of  a  mind 
endowed  with  strong  volitional  power,  as  well  as  intellectual  vigor. 
The  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  boy  in  his  career  at  school  is 
to  be  brought  under  the  dominating  inflaence  of  some  teacher  of 
towering  intellect  and  indomitable  will.  The  friendship  of  such  a 
teacher  is  a  boon  that  cannot  be  too  highly  prized.  Listen  to  the 
words  of  a  famous  English  scholar. 

"  Of  all  forms  of  friendship  in  youth,"  says  Prof.  David  Masson, 
"  by  far  the  most  efiectual  as  a  means  of  education  is  that  species 
of  enthusiastic  veneration  which  young  men  of  loyal  and  well-con- 
ditioned minds  are  apt  to  contract  for  men  of  intellective  eminence 
in  their  own  circles.  The  educating  effect  of  such  attachment  is 
prodigious,  and  happy  the  youth  who  forms  one.  We  all  know 
the  advice  given  to  young  men  to  think  for  themselves, —  and 
there  is  sense  and  soundness  in  the  advice, —  but  if  I  were  to  select 
what  I  consider  perhaps  the  most  fortunate  thing  that  can  befall  a 
young  man  daring  the  early  period  of  life  —  the  most  fortunate, 
too,  in  the  end  for  the  formation  of  his  intellectual  independence 
— it  would  be  his  being  voluntarily  subjected,  for  a  time,  to  some 
powerful  intellectual  tyranny." 

The  gain  for  the  young  mind  from  such  intercourse  is  quite  as 
great  on  the  ethical  as  on  the  intellectual  side.  The  daily  contact 
of  soul  with  soul  stimulates  the  immature  mind  to  renewed  effort, 
and  when  the  day  of  emancipation  comes,  as  it  always  must  come, 
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the  jonng  man  is  himself  surprised  at  the  aa 

'which  he  w  capable  of  exerting  over  against 

pathway.    Indeed,  the  arrival  among  a  class  ( 

such  as  I  have  described,  is  like  the  advent  of  a 

demor<<lized  soldiers.     When  Joan  of  Arc  p 

head  of  the  troops  that  had  been  routed  in 

boundless  enthusiasm  soon  filled  every  bosom; 

this  translated  into  action  than  victory  perched 

the  banners  of  France.     Qive  to  a  class,  even  il  avuionuo*  uuujiu- 

aged,  a  teacher  who  is  master  of  his  subject;  whose,  will  does  not 

shrink  from  difficulties;  whose  strong  emotional  nature  gives  force 

to  all  he  says  and  does,  and  you   will  soon  see  a  spirit  of -work  — 

an  exhibition  of  effort  that  must  result  in  moral  victory  as  well  as 

intellectaal  strength. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  onr  boys  and  girls  thai 
in  imparting  the  instruction  which  leads  to  a  healthy  srowth  rf 
the  intellectual  faculties,  the  teacher  generally  also  stimulates  the 
will  in  the  direction  of  proper  development.  Like  a  true  artist, 
while  be  aims  at  the  production  of  one  thing,  he  accomplishes,  at 
the  same  time,  a  multitude  of  others.  What  is  thus  done  nncon- 
seiously  were  better  lifted  to  the  plane  of  consciousness,  and  exam- 
ined in  the  clear  light  of  intelligence.  For  it  does  happen  thst 
intellect  and  will  are  sometimes  trained,  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  To  oblige  a  student  to  hunt  an  hour  in  bis  lexicon  for  some 
irregular  form  of  the  Greek  verb,  is  certainly  training  his  will  it 
the  expense  of  his  intellect.  The  mistake,  however,  usnally  lies 
on  the  other  side,  especially  in  our  systems  of  oral  instruction. 

Some  years  ago  in  one  of  the  model  schools  of  this  state  on! 
teachiiig  was  introduced  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  text-books. 
Pupils,  parents  and  teacheis  were  delighted  with  the  result.  Aiter 
a  time  the  promotions  lifl^d  the  pupils  taught  in  this  way  into 
classes  of  the  normal  department.  At  first  they  seemed  by  far  the 
brightest  in  the  class,  they  were  so  quick  in  catching  the  point  of 
every  explanation.  But  afl^r  the  lapse  of  some  weeks  reports 
came  that  this  boy  and  that  girl  were  not  keeping  up  with  the 
class,  and  the  fact  that  they  had  been  model  school  pupils  caused 
no  little  surprise.  On  close  investigation  it  was  fband  that  the 
system  of  oral  instruction  had  developed  the  perceptive  powers  bat 
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not  the  power  of  independent  preparation  of  lessons;  that  the 
plodding  boys  from  the  ungraded  country  schools  were  taking  the 
lead  by  reason  of  the  superior  will  power  which  they  had  developed. 
No  less  a  man  than  Erdman  may  be  quoted  as  authority  for  the 
assertion  that  when  instruction  is  made  interesting  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  the  pupil  the  necessity  of  application  to  his  books,  it 
results  in  a  kind  of  intellectual  weakness  which  prevents  concen- 
tration upon  subjects  that  are  not  attractive.  Mistakes  of  this 
sort  could  hardly  occur  if  the  training  of  the  will  were  studied  as 
carefully  as  methods  of  cultivating  the  intellectual  faculties. 

Let  us  take  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  process  by  which  the  will 
attains  maturity.  There  are  successive  stages  of  development  as 
clearly  defined  as  the  boundary  line  between  memory  and  the  im- 
agination. In  the  first  or  lowest  stage  the  aim  is  personal  happi- 
ness. In  the  second,  the  will  acts  under  the  influence  of  some 
ethical  idea,  commonly  finding  expression  in  maxims  like  the  com- 
mand, ^*  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  or  in  some  fixed  occupation,  like  a 
trade  or  farm-work.  In  the  third,  the  will  comes  under  the  in- 
spiration of  the  good,  and  acts  from  motives  grounded  in  the  law 
of  right.  Let  me  explain  a  little  more  fully.  The  human  will  in 
its  process  of  development  starts  on  a  natural  basis.  On  the  one 
hand  a  want  is  felt,  and  on  the  other  an  impulse  towards  the  satis- 
faction of  that  want.  This  impulse,  which  is  called  ^^Trieb"  by 
the  Germans,  "  appetence  "  by  Dr.  McCosh,  and  **  appetency  "  by 
Dr.  Nevin,  precedes  desire  and  action  as  well  as  volition.  It  may 
lead  to  automatic  movements,  like  breathing  or  swallowing;  it 
may  give  rise  to  instinctive  actions,  like  those  in  which  the  child 
resembles  the  lower  orders  of  creation,  but  in  the  course  of  time 
it  will  assume  the  form  of  intelligent  or  conscious  purpose  looking 
towards  the  gratification  of  felt  wants,  and  then  the  will  begins  to 
show  itself  in  the  form  of  clear,  definite  volitions  and  actions. 
The  strength  of  the  will  depends  largely  upon  the  strength  of 
those  impulses  or  appetencies,  and  their  strength  in  turn  depends 
upon  the  health,  the  temperament,  the  organization  (physical 
and  psychical)  of  the  individual.  If  by  careful  diet,  exercise,  or 
otherwise,  we  invigorate  these,  we  thereby  furnish  capital  that 
will  in  after  years  bear  compound  interest  in  the  form  of  strong 
will  power.    The  will  of  the  child  soon  reaches  a  higher  stage  in 
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its  development.    The  very  longing  for  happiness  leads  it  to  im- 
pose restrictions  upon  itself.    It  feels  happy  if  it  can  secure  the 
approbation  of  those  with  whom  it  associates.    If  we  show  ooi 
displeasure  at  something  it  has  done,  the  little  philosopher  soon 
practices  self-denial  in  certain  directions  for  the  purpose  of  regain- 
ing and  retaining  our  good  will.    The  second  stage  is  now  reached 
in  which  the  will  comes  under  the  influence  of  one  or  more  ethical 
ideas.    The  children  that  come  to  school  have  generally  reached 
this  second  stage;  they  practice  certain  virtues,  as  punctoalityi 
honesty  and  the  like;  they  impose  upon  themselves  certain  forms 
of  self-restraint  in  keeping  quiet,  in  abstaining  from  play,  etc 
There  are  full-grown  men  that  have  not  advanced  beyond  this 
stage.    They  follow  some  regular  occupation,  just  like  the  .boy 
does  in  going  to  school,  and  they  practice  certain  forms  of  rirtne  — 
say  honesty,  so  that  you  could  entrust  to  them  your  pocket  book 
with  perfect  safety,  but  they  break  the  Sabbath,  use  God^s  name 
in  vain,  and  are  guilty  of  a  multitude  of  other  transgressions.     Oc- 
casionally you  find  schools  in  which  not  a  boy  would  dare  to  be 
caught  in  telling  a  lie,  and  yet  the  moral  tone  of  the  institution  is 
low,  there  being  vices,  which  like  canker-worms  eat  out  the  very 
vitals  of  the  moral  life  of  the  institution.    The  teacher  cannot  feel 
satisfied  until  he  has  lifted  the  pupil  to  the  third  stage,  in  which 
the  will  is  brought  under  the  inspiration  of  the  good,  and  right  be* 
comes  the  law  of  life.    And  upon  this  highest  platform  we  may 
again  detect  different  degrees  of  development.    The  law  of  right 
may  brandish  the  avenging  rod  of  conscience  and  drive  the  indi- 
vidual into  paths  of  rectitude.    The  idea  of  duty  thus  operating 
alone,  may  reduce  him  to  the  subservience  of  a  slave,  which  is  evi- 
dence enough  that  he  has  not  reached  the  high  stature  of  human 
freedom.    This  kind  of  slavery  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  struggle 
in  which  the  lower  nature  seeks  to  assert  itself  over  against  the 
higher,  and  if  the  latter  conquers,  the  person  is  apt  to  be  elated 
with  the  feeling  of  victory.    Whenever  you  hear  a  man  boast  of 
sacrifices  he  has  made  in  his  devotion  to  duty,  you  can  rest  assured  he 
has  not  yet  reached  that  lofty  elevation  in  will-culture  upon  which 
the  person  does  the  right  spontaneously  and  without  effort,  and 
never  dreams  of  having  made  a  sacrifice  in  the  performance  of  the 
hardest  duties. 
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Of  coarse,  the  development  from  the  first  stage  may  move  in  the 
opposite  direction.    If  the  appetencies  are  gratified  beyond  the 
requirements  of  self-preservation  or  the  i^ell-being  of  the  child, 
they  soon  grow  into  uncontrollable  desires  and  passions,  and  the  in- 
dividual sinks  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  abyss  of  selfishness.  He  may 
deny  himself  for  the  sake  of  some  ambition,  or  vice,  or  wicked  end 
which  his  soul  cherishes,  but  unless  he  is  lifted  up  by  the  grace  of 
God,  he  will  ultimately  land  in  a  state  bordering  on  that  of  Mephis- 
topheles  in  Goethe^s  Faust,  a  character  who  found  pleasure  in  hu- 
man suffering  and  whose  will  was  constantly  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  principle  of  evil;  yea,  he  will  at  .last  become  like  Milton^s 
Satan,  who  exclaimed,  ^^  Evil,  be  thou  my  good."    I  imagine  that 
college  boys  who  find  pleasure  in  hazing  innocent  Freshmen,  have 
very  nearly  reached  that  loathsome  stage  of  moral  degredation, 
the  lowest  which  the  will  can  rea^h  in  its  downward  career. 

Since  these  two  possibilities  are  open  to  every  person,  the  one 
the  i>erfect  liberty  of  moral  rectitude,  the  other  the  degradation  of 
sinful  selfishness,  the  question  arises:  What  means  can  the  teacher 
employ  in  the  training  of  the  will  so  as  to  guide  its  development  is. 
the  proper  direction  ?  The  correct  investigation  of  the  nature  of 
the  will  reveals  the  fact  that  it  is  the  source  and  cause  of  its  own 
volitions;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  a  primitive  source  of  action. 
Do  what  we  may,  the  close  of  every  session  leaves  us  to  lament 
over  some  pupils  that  disappointed  our  expectations,  to  mourn  over 
some  material  that  has  gone  to  waste.  What  are  the  helps  within 
our  reach  to  aid  us  in  solving  the  problem  of  will-culture  —  a  prob- 
lem stupendous  enough  to  make  an  angel  tremble?  Until  these 
are  investigated  and  applied,  we  have  no  right  to  be  satisfied  with 
our  daily  work. 

The  teacher  should  begin  the  training  of  the  will  by  requiring 
implicit  obedience.  It  is  a  mistake  to  buy  obedience  by  gifts  and 
rewards,  or  to  try,  at  least  at  the  outstart,  to  secure  it  by  argu- 
ment and  appeals  to  conscience.  The  boy  who  refrains  from  whis- 
pering for  the  sake  of  a  stick  of  candy,  is  only  making  a  bargain; 
his  obedience  is  only  a  species  of  barter.  You  may  appeal  to  his 
conscience  for  the  sake  of  the  development  of  that  faculty;  but  the 
conscience  0/  a  boy  when  he  first  gets  to  school,  is  as  weak  as  any 
of  his  other  mental  powers,  and  a  stronger  force  is  needed  to  keep 
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bim  in  the  right  path.  Moreover  there  are  many  things  at  school 
which  are  only  relatiYcIy  right  or  wronR;  as  such  they  are  not 
lonscience.  Whether  a  boy  shall  sit  here  or  there,  is 
qnestion  of  conscience;  it  is  made  right  or  wrong  by 
id  of  the  teacher,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  atop  every 
re  the  reason  why,  when  he  issues  his  orden.  It  should 
borne  in  mind  that  a  bo;  in  obeying  bis  coDScienoe  is  not 
:  teacher,  at  though  he  may  sometimes  do  both  in  one  act 
ime.  Even  if  the  requirements  of  the  school  aresometinMe 
arsh  and  severe,  the  pnpil  is  better  off  for  complj'ing  with 
lience  in  such  cases  will  only  strengthen  the  will  for  the 
lenial  required  in  subBeqoent  life.  Of  course,  the  teacha 
'eful  not  to  run  counter  to  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
erwise  he  undermines  hb  authority,  renders  implicit 
nnecessarily  difficult,  and  thus  he  may  defeat  the  rery 
be  aimed  at  in  training  the  will. 

ibedieuce  will  soon  lead  to  the  formation  of  habits,  and 
lamen  tal  element  in  the  conception  of  training.  The  fire 
ains  its  horses  by  leading  them  from  the  stall  to  the 
n  and  again  until  these  go  through  the  motion  of  their 
.  Dr.  Hart  says:  "A  child  may  by  reason  be  taught 
nceof  punctuality  in  coming  to  school;  but  he  is  trained 
:  of  punctuality  only  by  actually  coming  to  acbool  in 
lay  after  day.  *  *  ■*■  By  doing  a  thing  often  he  ae- 
ility,  an  inclination,  a  tendency,  a  habit  of  doing  it" 
f  routine  work,  if  not  too  long  continued  and  if  at  the 
t  engages  the  activity  of  the  intellect,  is  of  incalculable 
ining  the  will.  It  was  in  this  respect  that  the  farmers' 
I  of  in  the  introduction  had  the  advantage  of  the  <a^ 
lie  the  latter  outside  of  the  scbool  were  enjoying  them- 
huB  moving  on  the  lowest  stage  of  will-culture,  the  for- 
cing some  regular  work  and  hence  developing  a  higher 
-power.  For  many  a  boy  a  few  days  at  plowing  with 
iresaioQs  from  without  to  exhilarate  the  mind,  would  be 
i  than  a  session  of  schooling.  Many  a  rich  man  might 
IS  from  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  who  requires 
'  bis  children  to  learn  a  trade  as  part  of  their  education. 
Ip  a  boy  very  much  in  forming  habits  of  uuflinchiDg 
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perseverence  if  he  is  brought  under  the  magic  influence  of  exam* 
pie.  It  is  said  that  if  the  Alpine  hunter  while  walking  over  giddy 
heights  accidentally  loosens  a  stone  and  starts  it  rolling,  he  will 
not  look  after  it  for  fear  of  losing  his  balance,  and  of  being  imper- 
ceptibly drawn  after  its  downward  course.  If  such  is  the  influ- 
ence of  a  dead  thing,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  the  example 
of  a  living  human  being.  When  the  tired  and  discouraged  sol- 
diers of  Alexander  the  Great  (found  their  march  through  Persia 
blocked  with  ice  and  snow,  they  would  go  no  further.  He,  per- 
ceiving it,  dismounted  from  his  horse  and  made  his  way  through 
the  ice  in  the  midst  of  them  with  a  pickaxe;  soon  [they  were  all 
ashamed;  his  friends,  the  captains  of  the  army,  and  lastly  the 
common  soldiers,  followed  his  example.  The  same  kind  of  influ- 
ence is  seen  in  every  army,  in  every  school,  in  every  hamlet.  At 
the  close  of  every  session  of  the  legislature,  the  same  scenes  are 
enacted  in  the  way  of  throwing  paper  balls,  and  the  like;  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  past  are  more  powerful  than  the  criticisms  of  the 
press  and  the  public.  This  explains  why  certain  forms  of  mischief 
and  lawlessness  live  for  generations,  and  are  never  heard  of  in 
others  of  the  same  grade.  At  Leipsic,  the  students  light  their 
pipes  and  fill  the  rooms  with  smoke  during  the  fifteen  minutes 
which  intervene  between  successive  lectures;  at  Berlin,  you  do  not 
catch  a  whiff  of  tobacco  smoke  either  in  the  buildings  or  on  the 
grounds  of  the  university.  The  power  of  example  may  work  for 
good  as  well  as  for  evil.  If  the  oldest  son  turns  out  well,  half  the 
victory  is  won  in  training  the  rest.  ^^As  the  teacher  so  the 
school,"  "  Like  priest,  like  people,"  "  If  you  would  have  a  boy 
walk  in  the  narrow  path,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  travel 
that  way  yourself  sometimes,"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  school- 
boy in  the  monkey,  or  of  the  monkey  in  the  school-boy," —  these 
are  but  a  few  of  the  many  popular  proverbs  upon  the  innate  tend- 
ency of  human  beings  to  follow  the  example  of  others.  You  may 
have  heard  it  said  that  one  fool  makes  ten.  With  equal  truth 
may  it  be  said  that  one  wise  man  makes  a  hundred,  and  that  one 
good  act  calls  forth  a  thousand  others  like  it. 

The  ancient  Romans  were  accustomed  to  place  the  busts  of  their 
distinguished  ancestors  in  the  vestibules  of  their  homes,  so  that 
the  noble  deeds  of  these  might  not  be  forgotten,  and  that  the  rec^ 
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le  by  the  iiring  membera  of  the  familj.  Here  nndoaU- 
naginatioQ  came  into  pla;.  In  hearing  and  in  reading 
ious  achievements  of  others,  the  young  are  led  to  bn 
sals  of  gooduesa,  of  virtue,  of  greatness.  Sach  iiaii 
ire  the  mind  like  guardian  angels,  beckoning  ns  onwiid 
'  exertions,  guarding  us  in  the  hour  of  trial  or  tempU- 
shaping  our  career  after  the  pattern  of  those  whom  we 
[n  this  way  a  teacher's  life  is  often  idealized  by  hii 
id  he  gains  unbounded  influence  orer  their  lires.  If 
:  of  him  which  they  thus  cherish  are  not  radely  brokea 
aduct  on  his  part,  he  will  continue  to  live  in  tbcs 
1  in  their  actions  even  if  his  name  is  never  heard  of  in 
song.  Novels,  also,  if  they  are  of  the  proper  kind,  will 
irify  and  chasten  the  ideals  of  youth.  As  a  rule,  hor> 
reading  of  novels  tends  to  weaken  the  will.  The  isci- 
icted  work  upon  the  feelings  and  the  emotions,  and  if  | 
often  aroused  and  then  allowed  to  subside  without  being 
into  volition  and  action,  the  effect  is  to  sap  the  soarcet 
from  which  the  will  must  draw  its  supplies  in  the  m- 
□ent  of  great  undertakings.  Far  more  benefit  in  ibis 
derived  in  studying  the  lives  of  men  whom  hiattsj 
vitb  the  title  of  great.  The  lives  of  Leo,  and  GregoiT, 
es,  and  Frederick,  will  convince  the  youth  that  men  ut 
)  degree  and  to  the  extent  in  which  they  live  —  nolfii 
for  others.  Four  hundred  years  have  elapsed  ^nce  tu 
him  who  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  man  of  the  nr 
ntury.  By  his  side  there  labored  a  man  of  tiie  ae^ 
talents;  a  man  who  could  converse  ia  eleven  di^reob 
i;  who  lectured  on  every  department  of  knowledge  tbi' 
it  at  that  time,  and  whom  posterity  has  honored  by  tlie 
>f  Preceptor  of  Germany;  but  the  glory  of  Melanchtbwi 
ngside  of  Luther,  whose  powers  of  will  for  surpuw 
bis  intellect,  although  his  intellect  towered  on  high  witb 
tributes  of  genius,  and  enabled  him  to  give  his  peo|^  * 
iQgu^e  in  addition  to  the  changes  be  wrought  in  tbei 
'il,  and  religions  condition.  When  we  compare  the  li'' 
ich  men,  we  begin  to  realize  the  force  of  SchopenhaoK' 
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assertion,  that  man  is  two-thirds  will  and  one-third  intellect;  and 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  paying  not  less  attention  than  we 
have  done  in  the  past  to  the  culture  of  intellect,'but  more  atten- 
tion lo  the  training  and  education  of  the  will,  so  that  it  shall  at- 
tain unto  the  highest  virtue  and  strength.  What  philosophy 
seenis  only  to  have  discovered  in  comparatively  recent  years,  was 
exemplified  more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago  by  the  Great 
Teacher,  in  whose  teachings  the  will  and  not  the  intellect  occupies 
the  position  of  central  significance. 

Lack  of  time  prevents  me  from  arraying  before  you  the  multi- 
tude of  other  forces  which  the  teacher  can  call  to  his  aid  for  the 
purposes  of  will-culture.    Allow  me,  however,  one  caution  by  way 
of  conclusion.    In  constructing  our  theories  on  the  education  of 
the  will,  we  must  beware  of  the  error  of  Kant.    Dr.  Rauch  used 
to  make  the  charge,  that  when  the  great  philosopher  of  Konigs- 
burg  had  completed  his  system  of  thought,  he  found  the  Deity 
was  wanting  in  it,  and  to  supply  the  defect  he  brought  in  ^od  by 
the  back  door!    If  we  commit  the  same  mistake,  our  theories  as 
well  as  our  practice,  must  issue  in  failure.    For  there  is,  after  all, 
no  stronger  spur  to  action  than  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility, 
no  surer  way  of  strengthening  and  invigorating  a  finite  will  than 
by  bringing  it  into  right  relation  to  the  Absolute  Will.    Study  for 
instance  the  transformation  of  a  Saul  into  Paul;  watch  him  suf- 
fering from  bodily  infirmities,  earning  his  living  by  tent-making, 
exposing  himself  to  perils  by  land  and  by  sea,  enduring  chains, 
stripes  and  imprisonment,  yet  all  the  time  employing  his  splendid 
gifts  of  thought  and  speech  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  fellow 
man,  and  finally  offering  up  his  life  in  the  cause  he  had  espoused, 
and  you  will  gain  some  idea  of  the  power  and  strength  of  will 
which  a  weak  mortal  may  derive  from  his  God. —  Penn,  School 
Journal. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

BY  8UPT.  GEO.  J.  LUCKEY,  PITTSBURG. 

All  who  are  conversant  with  the  leading  educational  topics  of 
the  day  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  title  of  the  paper  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  present  for  your  consideration;  it  includes  all 
school  reading  outside  the  regular  text-books,  and  I  propose  to 
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treat  the  subject  nader  two  general  heads,  tiz:  Where  should  tthi 

commenced?  and  What  should  it  be? 

I  am  willing  to  concede  that  the  present  school  reader  shooU 

have  a  place  in  the  school  room  for  the  purposes  of  aiding  the 
;aiDiDg  knowledge  of  the  orthography  aod  uae  of  words; 
awilling  that  it  should  monopolize  his  time  and  attes- 
{hout  his  entire  school  course.  I  do  not  object  to  > 
>ortiDg  himself,  while  learning  to  walk,  by  chair,  table 
1 1  will  not  agree  that  he  mast  continae  this  practue 
and  years;  and  yet  to  my  mind  the  practice  of  using  a 
a  reading  as  a  "  help  to  read"  throughont  hts  entiie 
ee,  is  no  more  pernicious  and  paralyzing  to  his  mental 
n  the  constant  fetters  of  artificial  aid  woald  be  to  the 
)ment  of  his  physical  organization  if  applied  during  all 
'  his  adolescent  years.  Millions  of  children  leave  echoed 
;r  having  read  a  story  of  more  than  two  pagee  in  ex- 
ct,  every  child  does  so  unless  his  school  tramtng  has 
imented  by  home  instruction. 

nplating  the  mental  condition  of  one  of  this  class,  tni 
his  lost  opportunities,  we  may  fitly  apply  the  words  of 
id  say  of  the  result  of  this  line  of  instruction: 
But  knowledge  ki  bis  ejes  her  ample  page. 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll ; 
Obill  penury  repressed  hia  noble  rag«. 
And  froze  tbo  gonial  current  of  bia  eoul. 

eract  this  evil,  I  would  introduce,  after  the  completion 
ond  Reader,  such  hooks  as  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  or  the 
mily  Robinson,"  and  a  Child's  History  of  the  United 
by  giving  the  same  time  to  the  reading  of  books  <^ 
ter  that  is  now  devoted  to  the  text-book  in  reading, 
>e  abundant  opportunity  for  all  our  children,  within  the 
;ir  school  life,  to  read  the  history  of  every  nation  and 
has  existed  since  the  dawn  of  the  earliest  civilization, 
ated  that  the  Second  Reader  should  be  the  last  of  the 
iders  used;  but  this  is  merely  a  suggestion,  for  I  would 
rary  period  at  which  to  begin  a  general  coarse  of  read- 
mid  recommend  that  it  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
knowledge  of  a  sufficient  number  of  words  to  enaUe 
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him  to  read  intelligently  the  simplest  stories  that  can  be  obtained; 
as  to  what  he  should  read,  let  there  be  only  the  limitation  that  it 
be  pure  and  good,  and  in  harmony  with  the  chords  of  an  immortal 
nature.  It  might  be  from  the  daily  papers,  from  magazines,  from 
novels,  from  histories,  from  anything  or  from  anywhere  —  if  only 
the  subject  is  pure  and  interesting  and  instructive.  I  would  not 
exclude  scrap  reading,  although  I  seriously  object  to  limiting  the 
child  to  it. 

In  teaching  reading,  there  are  three  things  to  be  kept  constantly 
in  view: 

1st  To  teach  a  knowledye  of  words. 

2d.  To  teach  a  knowledge  of  facts. 

3d.  To  give  the  pupil  a  taste  for  good  readiny. 

For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  words,  no  better 
agency  can  be  used  than  the  daily  and  weekly  newspaper,  from 
which  can  be  culled  appropriate  paragraphs  giving  accounts  of  ac- 
cidents and  happenings  —  the  subjects  and  actors  of  which  are  well 
known  to  the  pupil.  By  this  plan  the  class  that  but  yesterday  was 
dull  and  sluggish  while  pouring  over  the  well-worn  and  well- 
known  pages  of  the  school  reader  is  awakened  to  new  life  —  is 
made  conscious  of  anew  power,  and  imbued  with  a  zeal  and  energy 
that  were  strangers  to  it  while  circling  in  the  treadmill  of  the 
regular  school  work. 

When  the  vocabulary  of  the  child  is  sufficiently  enlarged,  I 
would  so  extend  these  selections  that  his  reading  would  lead  to 
the  acquisition  of  important  knowledge.  I  would  advance  him 
from  the  reading  of  local  notices  to  the  perusing  of  general  news, 
including  telegrams  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world;  and  here 
I  would  introduce  the  study  of  ^^  newspaper  geography;"  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  article  should  be  discussed  by  teacher  and  pupil 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  both  interesting  and  instructive.  The 
city  and  country  from  which  it  comes  should  be  located  on  the  map, 
and  the  fullest  elaboration  given  orally  of  the  character  of  the 
I)eople  and  their  form  of  government. 

But  there  is  another  object  to  to  be  attained  in  school  reading 
which  is  not  reached  by  means  of  newspaper  reading,  viz:  contin- 
uity of  .thought,  which  is  necessary  to  be  cultivated  as  the  most 
important  of  the  mental  processes  of  the  scholar;  and  its  acquisi- 
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st  be  secured  by  dJrecfcing  the  att 
sxtended  period  of  time,  tinder  tl 

oncentratioD  of  the  thioking  k 

lia  point  of  mental  culture,  their  work  will  be  incom- 
9  branch  of  training,  however,  may  more  properly  b» 

the  higher  primary  and  grammar  grades,  where  bistwr, 
and  carefully-selected  works  of  .fiction  can   be  compn- 

enjoyed;  the  reading  of  this  claas  of  books  will  aln 
e  for  pure  thought  and  a  pure  style. 
lools  will  but  do  their  duty  in  supplementary  readinj;, 
■backed,  pernicious  literature  that  fiaunta  ita  signal  of 
very  news-stand,  would  soon  be  without  a  pnrchaaei. 
f  6ne  so  gifted  with  imagination  that  he  coald  pictote 
it  in  the  heart  of  a  child  while  reading  the  exploits  of 
n,  if  the  same  child  had  reveled  for  years  in  tbe  paga 
Hacaulay,  Bancroft,  Addison,  Taylor,  Abbott,  Shake- 
tt  and  Dickens?  The  fault  of  our  schools  in  teaching 
:hat  too  much  time  is  given  to  manner,  and  not  enoogb 
—  we  teach  how  to  emphasize,  but  not  how  to  aaiet- 

give  too  much  time  to  3ral  expression,  and  not  enough 
iulture. 

:f  advantage  which  is  derived  from  the  stady  of  the 
iguages,  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  whole  time  tnd 
;he  student  is  given  in  the  effort  to  comprehend  tbe 
the  author,  and  no  time  is  wasted  in  elocutionary  dap- 

;ood  oral  reader  or  public  speaker  is  certainly  a  grett 
ment,  but  t  do  not  believe  either  of  them  to  be  of  |»»- 
ortance. 

le  present  plan  of  teaching  reading,  one  would  suppM 
was  being  trained  (and  badly  trained)  for  the  fomm  oi 
ao  notice  being  taken  of  the  fact  that  not  one  is  * 
rill  ever  be  public  readers;  and  the  nine  hundred  tui 
!  are  required  to  drill  for  years  on  emphasis,  facial  ei' 
id  gesture,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  the  mon 
msideration,  a   ready   comprekensum   of 

3r  years,  some  one  of  onr  present  pupils  e 
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coyered  seated  in  his  own  parlor,  reading  a  scientiiic  article  from 
the  ^'  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  and  wildly  throwing  his  arms  in 
every  imaginable  direction,  while  twisting  his  face  to  give  ezpres-* 
sion  to  the  words  of  the  author,  it  would  very  likely  suggest  the 
propriety  of  appointing  a  commission  de  lunatico  inguirendo. 
Alas!  the  hours  that  have  been  wasted  in  training  the  twelve-year- 
pld  child  to  properly  deliver  the  mast-erpieces  in  thought  and  ora- 
tory of  Pitt,  O'Connell,  Webster,  Clay  and  Calhoun  —  when  it  is 
apparent  to  every  thoughtful  person  that  this  stfme  child  will  have 
to  wait  a  score  of  years  before  he  will  have  sufficient  mental  devel- 
opment to  grasp  the  conceptions  of  these  great  men. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said,  when  contemplating  the  institution  of 
slavery,  that  he  trembled  for  his  country  when  he  reflected  that 
"  God  is  just!  I,  too,  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that 
that  justice  still  lives^  and  is  the  pursuer  of  all  faithless  husband- 
men in  the  vineyards  of  the  world  who  bring  "nothing  but 
leaves  "  to  his  Master's  harvest,  and  with  sinful  prodigality  fling 
away  the  precious  hours  of  our  youth  on  the  barren  w&stes  of 
fruitless  theories  and  idle  speculations. —  Penn.  School  Journal. 
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Pessimists  with  reference  to  the  schools  are  never  weary  of  tell- 
ing us  about  the  cheapness  and  efficiency  of  the  old-time  schools. 
These  were  well  enough  in  their  way,  but  would  be  totally  inade- 
quate now,  our  national  and  civil  life  having  become  a  hundred 
times  more  complex  than  that  of  one  hundred  years  ago.  Charles 
Garleton  Coffin  presents  this  good  etching  of  one  of  the  lower- 
grade  schools  of  a  century  since:  Cocked  hats,  buckskin  breeches, 
long  stockings  reaching  to  the  knees,  tied  with  garters  or  fastened 
with  buckles,  buskins  and  shoes — those  were  what  the  schoolboys 
wore  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  schoolmaster  wore  a  wig,  or 
his  hair  was  braided,  with  the  braid  hanging  down  his  back  like  a 
pig's  tail. 

There  were  not  many  school-houses,  but  most  schools  were  kept 
in  dwelling  houses,  in  one  of  the  old  spare  rooms.  In  winter  there 
was  a  great  fire  in  a  wide-mouthed  fire-place,  with  a  big  backlog 
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imaller  wood  heaped  upon  it.  One  teacher  that  I  know  tt 
>wd  of  lusty  bo;a  and  girls.  There  were  no  desks  —  notb- 
twnches  made  of  slabs.  The  room  was  sixteen  feet  sqnan, 
ad  forty  scholars.  The  house  was  unfinished.  All  ibt 
except  half  of  one  were  boarded  up.  In  the  one  saA 
re  nine  small  panes  of  glass;  that  was  the  only  light  sin 
>n  the  hearth.  Didn't  the  boys  have  fun  seated  on  thesUk 
kicking  each  other's  shins,  pulling  hair,  punching  one  u- 
the  ribsP  They  had  little  else  to  do,  because  there  wen 
ie  reading  books  in  the  whole  school,  and  only  two  or  thne 
ics  and  one  or  two  slates. 

were  few  printing-presses  in  those  days  ^little  printing 
t  books;  besides,  many  of  the  people  in  the  country  towns 
poor  to  buy  school  books,  so  the  boy  whose  parents  wen 
igh  to  purchase  books  kindly  allowed  his  mates  to  mi 

ading-class  stood  with  their  toes  to  a  crack  in  the  Sow. 
a  the  master  said '' Tention!"  all  ducked  their  beadi 
le  boy  at  the  head  had  finished  he  passed  the  book  to  tlu 
^hen  reading  was  through  they  spelled — the  boy  who 
-opping  down  a  peg  in  the  class.  It  was  a  disgrace  to  be 
it,  so  all  did  their  best  —  all  except  the  blockheads.  That 
studies  except  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  Few  of 
ars  had  paper  writing-books,  for  their  parents  could  mi 
buy  them;  but  they  went  into  the  woods,  peeled  the  bsA 
birch  t.'-ees,  and  split  it  into  thin  leaves, 
nade  their  ink  by  boiling  maple  bark;  their  pens  wen 
'rom  the  wings  of  the  geese;  their  iukstands  were  thetij* 
horns  sawed  off  and  fitted  with  wooden  bottoms  and  slop- 
)r  want  of  desks  the  boys  held  pieces  of  board  in  ibeit 

aster  who  taught  this  school  which  I  am  describing  wis  i 
eren  years  of  age  on  that  day  when  the  British  marcfaed 
iton  to  Concord,  in  1775,  and  went  back  again  upontiie 

med  to  write,  using  birch  bark,  with  a  charred  stick  for  ■ 
g  upon  the  floor  in  his  father's  log  house  during  the  Ion; 
reniuga,  with  a  pitch-knot  fire  blazing  on  the  hearth.  Si      ■ 
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learned  to  read  clearly  and  distinctly,  and  to  cipher,  and  was  so 
good  in  arithmetic  that  he  could  solve  knotty  problems  Vithout 
slate  or  pencil.  He  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  though,  in  keeping  forty 
stout  boys  and  romping  girls  from  turning  things  topsy-turvy  in 
that  little  room  only  sixteen  feet  square  and  dimly  lighted.  Mas- 
ter aud  scholar  alike  had  a  wearisome  time  in  giving  and  receiving 
knowledge. 

Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  fun  to  kick  the  shins  of  the 
fellow  in  front  of  you,  or  to  pinch  him  when  the  master  was  not 
looking?  But  the  master  was  looking,  and  masters  did  pretty 
much  as  they  pleased  one  hundred  years  ago.  They  whacked  the 
boys  over  the  head  with  sticks,  blistered  their  hands  with  the  ferule, 
shook  them  till  they  saw  stars,  aad  when  they  reached  home^the 
chances  were  that  they  had  a  second  dressing  down,  for  it  was  a 
rule  of  those  days  that  if  a  boy  got  a  whipping  at  school  he  was  to 
have  another  when  he  got  home.  Boys  must  obey  their  masters 
and  give  due  respect  to  their  superiors.  The  boy  who  whimpered 
when  the  master  blistered  his  hands  was  looked  upon  as  a  little 
*'cry  boy."  One  master  I  know  of  whipped  so  much,  and  used  up 
80  many  alders,  that  the  people  said  that  a  great  swamp  near  the 
school-house  never  would  have  been  cleared  if  it  had  not  been  for 
him. 

The  scholars  lived  so  far  from  school  that  they  carried  their  din- 
ners in  little  baskets.  That  was  before  the  days  of  tin  pails  —  be- 
fore the  days  of  newspapers,  and  so  they  sometimes  wrapped  their 
sausages  or  slices  of  salt  pork  and  brown  bread  in  a  cabbage  leaf. 
When  twelve  oVlock  came,  and  the  school  was  dismissed,  they 
crowded  around  the  fire,  cooked  their  sausages  and  pork  on  sticks, 
and  toasted  their  bread.  If  a  boy  mischievously  joggled  the  stick 
of  his  playmate  and  knocked  the  meat  into  the  ashes,  no  matter; 
it  would  be  just  as  good;  the  ashes  would  do  for  pepper  and  salt. 
Quite  likely  the  boy  who  did  the  mischief  saw  the  next  moment 
his  own  sausage  rolling  in  the  ashes. 

For  an  hour  they  made  things  lively,  but  when  the  hour  was  up 
and  the  master  made  his  ruler  go  rat-a-tat-tat  upon  the  side  of  the 
building,  all  hands  made  a  rush  for  the  door,  for  the  boy  who  was 
not  in  his  seat  promptly  was  pretty  sure  of  getting  warm  on  his 
hands. 
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boys  of  a  century  or  more  ago  ha 

tie  opportunity  for  knowledge  from  books,  but  they  dill 
rk  for  the  world.  Some  of  them  poared  oat  their  WoJ 
ittle-fielda  of  the  revolution,  to  secare  the  liberty  we  enjoj. 
them  became  schoolmasters,  others  ministers,  othm 
a;  who  hare  done  what  they  could  for  their  countiyud 
ire  of  their  fellow-men. 


TO  SCHOOL  OR  TO  BUSINESS? 

ow  thonaandn  of  young  men  are  deciding  one  of  the  moat 
it  questions  of  their  lives,  whether  they  shall  go  to  bcIhxiI 

0  business,  whether  they  shall  begin  their  career  of  moMj- 
and  self-support,  or  shall  continue  their  term  of  educalm 
reparation  for  active  life  a  season  longer.  Shall  we  go  to 
a  college,  or  shall  we  go  to  work?  that  is  the  question, 
reed  for  business  is  outstripping  the  greed  for  ednca^ 
e  tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  hurrying  into  ab«p 
)s  who  ought  to  be  in  school.  We  may  lay  it  down  as » 
rule,  having  few  exceptions  except  those  where  the  aai^ 
ily  depends  on  one's  labor,  that  the  young  man  of  gooJ 
ties  who  does  not  take  the  full  course  to  secure  a  libenl 
a  makes  a  most  serious  mistake.     To  be  sure  he  does  not 

and  he  may  never  find  it  out;  for  he  may  never  get  lis 
q;  but  he  makes  a  sad  mistake  all  the  same.  Thegreatat 
a  young  man  can  get  is  an  education,  whether  in  colkp 
echnical  school,  or  wherever  or  however  acquired. 
tt  do  I  need  a  college  education  for  to  be  a  clerk  or  mo- 
Ton  may  make  a  good  clerk  or  a  good  merchant  *>tb- 
lucation.  But  is  that  all  you  want  to  be?  Probably  itis; 
not  all  yon  ought  to  want  to  be.     Tou  can  be  more  tbu 

ou  can  be  a  broad  man,  with  an  interest  running  in  niiiif 
IS,  in  sympathy  with  all  the  movements  and  understud- 
be  progress  of  the  world.    For  this  you  must  get  startrf 

different  directions;  and  this  is  what  your  coll^  i> ^■ 

to  you  a  hundred  roads,  leads  you  along  each  fbralittb 

1  proves  to  yon  that  the  world  of  thoagb 
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tells  you  it  is  much  larger  than  you  see.  It  opens  your  eyes;  it 
makes  you  alert  to  see  what  you  would  else  never  see;  it  tells  you 
what  men  have  done  for  men,  and  in  what  lines  the  world's  move- 
ment goes.  It  fills  your  mind  with  a  thousand  facts  all  new  to 
you,  and  tells  you  what  they  are  worth.  Then  it  takes  your  mind 
and  trains  it.  It  teaches  you  how  to  work,  where  to  look,  what 
thinking  is,  and,  best,  what  wise  thinking  is  and  how  to  do  your 
work  intelligently.  It  gives  you  facts  and  facility  and  disci- 
pline. 

^'  Is  that  all  ?  I  don't  quite  see  the  profit  of  that.''  Of  course 
you  don't.  It  does  not  give  you  money.  But  take  our  word  for  it 
that  it  is  good  for  you.  You  are  young.  We  have  heard  many 
and  many  men  in  successful  business  lament  that  in  their  youth 
they  had  not  got  a  good  education.  We  have  heard  them  blame 
themselves  or  blame  their  parents  for  it;  but  we  never  heard  one 
wish  that  he  had  left  study  and  begun  business  earlier.  Such  men 
could  tell  you  that  for  the  man  who  hopes  to  get  beyond  the  sim- 
plest routine  labor  an  education  is  in  every  way  profitable;  that  it 
is  a  protection  to  him,  that  it  opens  new  avenues,  that  it  gives 
him  friends  and  enables  him  to  hold  his  own  with  them,  that  if  it 
delays  him  a  little  at  the  start  it  gives  him  speed  on  the  race.  Even 
business  can  be  better  understood  and  carried  on  more  successfully 
by  a  young  man  who  has  a  well-trained  mind  than  by  one  who  has 
turned  earlier  into  a  narrow  line  of  work  at  the  expense  of  the  de- 
velopment of  his  best  faculties.  It  may  be  that  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek  and  the  Astronomy  will  not  be  much  used  in  after  life,  but 
the  training  the  mind  has  received  in  their  study  will  help  all 
through  life  in  any  business  or  trade. 

Poverty  need  be  no  bar  to  an  education.  If  a  young  man  has 
energy  and  determination  he  can  get  it.  If  he  is  willing  to  help 
himself  he  will  go  to  an  academy  or  a  college  and  he  will  find 
every  one  ready  to  help  him.  Free  education  will  be  provided  him, 
if  he  is  worthy  of  it,  in  almost  all  our  colleges.  They  have  their 
scholarships  purposely  for  him.    All  it  wants  is  pluck. 

Toung  man  don't  go  west  yet.  Stay  east  a  little  while  longer 
and  get  an  education.  Then  go  west  or  east  and  make  it  useful 
as  a  farmer,  or  clerk,  or  merchant,  or  professional  man.  It  will 
help  you  everywhere. —  N,  Y.  Independent 
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\i    A    COUNTRY    SCHOOL  0 
ROOMS. 

ntry  school  teacher  cao  well  a£fo 
I  school  with  reference  to  gradatioi 
it  ungraded  school  is  really  gradei 
re  are  different  classes  in  the  aan: 

e  teacher  should  study  the  carricu 
,l!y  graded,  sufficiently  to  form  hoi 
temeot  of  pupils  in  the  different 
;  one  subject  as  a  standard. 
itic  is  really  the  beat  basis  of  gradati 
y  make  clear  in  his  mind  the  adv 
h  successive  years  should  accomp 
i  the  logical  order  in  which  the  diff 
tried,  both  with  different  teachers  i 
>ks,  it  is  quite  confusing  to  the  y 
'emembered  that  the  subdivisions  a 
visions. 

:  step  toward  forming  definite  ideal 
ly  subject  for  the  successive  years, 
ool  and  see  what  is  practically  ac 
aa  a  basis,  determine  the  posaibil 

hand  a  complete  series  of  text-boo 
how  nearly  the  work  therein  pre: 
»1  workings  of  the  schools  visited. 
t  this  visitation,  the  country  teach 
oard  to  hold  school  on  some  Satur 
ne  regular  school  day  for  visiting. 
^tigations  in  the  school  visited  n( 
,  but  should  include  reading  as  wel 
familiarly  iu  mind,  also,  to  this  em 

speni  in  a  graded  school,  patiently 
king  notes  of  the  particular  book, 
Q  each  grade,  also  of  the  opinions 
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and  the  superintendent  (all  of  whom  will  cheerfully  furnish  in- 
formation), accompanied  with  a  printed  syllabus  of  the  course  of 
instruction,  will  place  the  young  teacher  in  reasonably  good  con- 
dition to  study  his  own  school  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
different  grades  into  which  it  may  most  easily  be  thrown. 

The  precaution  should  be  continually  observed  not  to  fall  too 
much  in  love  with  system^  as  such,  lest  it  become  a  master  instead 
of  a  servant  —  an  obstacle,  instead  of  a  convenience.  This  wicked 
world,  one  often  discovers,  will  not  immediately  and  exactly  recon- 
struct itself  to  suit  a  philosophy  of  one's  own  fond  modeling.  No 
more  will  a  country  district  school. 

Plans  should  be  matured  in  the  face  of,  in  the  midst  of  the  real 
school  under  management,  and  their  execution  must  be  carried  out, 
usually,  in  part.  Indeed,  a  teacher  of  a  country  district  school, 
would  better  not  try  to  grade  entirely  until  his  second  year  in  that 
school,  especially  if  he  is  a  stranger  and  inexperienced. 

But  one  year's  experience  in  a  given  school  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, should  qualify  him  to  begin  the  second  year  with  his  whole 
school  thrown  into  quite  well  defined  grades. 

Every  teacher  should  make  it  a  matter  of  honor  and  reputation 
to  stay  at  least  two  years  in  the  same  position. 

Trustees  should  make  it  a  practice  to  retain  a  teacher,  though 
he  may  be  but  a  moderate  success,  for  at  least  two  years.  Indeed, 
they  should  employ  him  for  two  years,  rather  than  one  at  first. 

A  country  district  teacher,  who  has  had  a  few  years  experience 
in  such  schools,  should  take  measures  at  the  opening  of  his  school 
to  grade  it. 

After  visiting  a  reasonably  well  graded  school,  the  first  conclu- 
sion that  the  country  teacher  will  reach  is,  that  too  much  is  being 
attempted  in  most  of  our  rural  schools.  In  a  village  or  city  there 
are  many  rooms  for  the  several  grades,  while  all  the  grades  have  to 
be  condensed  in  the  country  school  into  one  room. 

He  will  see  that,  whereas,  in  a  fully  graded  school,  twelve  grades 
corresponding  to  as  many  years  can  be  easily  provided  for,  in  a 
country  school  of  one  room  and  one  teacher,  about  eight  years  only 
can  be  accomplished.  In  other  words,  a  country  school,  either  of 
one  or  two  rooms,  should  not  attempt  more  than  the  primary  and 
grammar  work. 
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Iq  order,  to  focm  some  practical  idea  of  wh 
be  well  to  study  the  foltowiag: 

PROGRAMME  OP  SCHOOL  OF  TW 

LOWER   ROOM. 
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BEHABKS  OK  THE  PBOGBAHME. 

Recitations  are  indicated  by  italics;  in  all  other  cases  it  means 
the  pupils  are  studying  the  subject  in  their  column.  The  first 
reader  should  be  completed  in  the  first  year;  the  second  in  the 
second;  the  third  in  the  third  and  fourth;  the  fourth  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth,  the  fiftlr  in  the  seventh  and  eight  years.  The  sixth 
reader  really  should  not  be  admitted  in  the  school  unless  the  fifth 
is  entirely  omitted. 

In  the  primary  years  (the  first  form),  Primary  arithmetic  should 
be  completed.  In  the  grammar  years  (the  second  form),  the  '^  third 
I>art,^^  or  its  equivalent,  should  be  completed.  These  statements 
must  be  modified  to  suit  circumstances. 

To  adapt  this  programme  to  a  school  of  one  room: 
^tV^^.  Preserve  the  same  divisions  of  time  given  in  the  first  room 
table. 

Second.  Consolidate  the  classes  of  the  second  and  third  years, 
also  those  of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  also  those  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh,  letting  the  eighth  stand  as  it  is,  but  let  it  take  the  study 
and  recitation  periods  of  the  fifth. 

So,  also  let  the  consolidated  classes  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
years  take  the  study  and  recitation  periods  of  the  fourth.  So  back, 
letting  the  first  year  have  just  the  same  periods  as  indicated  in  the 
first  column. 

A  much  wiser  disposition  of  this  work  would  be  for  the  teacher 

to  keep  all  the  eight  year  grades  in  operation,  by  having  one  or 

two  older  pupils  teach  the  lower  grades  in  another  part  of  the  room. 

This  is  the  great  reform  needed  in  our  country  school  system. 

Pupil  teachers  should  be  licensed  by  the  county  examiners  to  teach 

a  part  of  the  time  that  they  are  in  the  school  as  pupils.     The 

amount  of  time  for  study  is  so  disproportionate  to  the  time  of  the 

recitation,  that  pupils  in  the  advanced  classes  could  easily  teach 

without  seriously  impairing  their  progress  as  students.    At  the 

same  time,  they  could  secure  practical  experience  preparatory  to  their 

attending  a  normal  school,  and  to  their  taking  charge  of  a  school. 

A  register  of  the  school,  showing  the  grades  and  the  pupils  in 

each  grade,  should  be  carefully  prepared  and  sacredly  entrusted  to 

ike  care  of  some  one  who  will  deliver  it  to  the  next  teacher. — 

National  Normal. 
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THREE  EDUCATIONAL  PRlt 

.  principle  we  present  ia  a  negati 
iavolves  the  discussion  of  the  true 
lositioQ  of  a  wide  spread  misapprehe: 
which  is  doing  much  to  confound 
1  progress,  It  reads  in  this  wise: 
J  is  not  education. 

1,  after  careful  thought  on  the  subjt 
the  statement;  perhaps  most  men, 
,  would  deny  it.  At  any  rate,  in  th 
rms  learning  and  education  are  syn 
h  is  that  learning  is  but  the  mean: 
lundle  of  liviDg  powers,  which  are 
irely  grown.  A  tree  takes  its  suste 
,  but  DO  man  thinks  of  the  tree  as  ! 
d,  water,  and  wind.  All  that  the 
lir,  save  an  implanted  germ  of  life 
;he  means  of  growth,  until  that  wl 
living  forms  of  strength  and  beaut 
^nciple  within  itself  which  will,  wb 
>  assimilate  the  dead  matter  of  lenr 
oduce  them  in  forms  of  living  stre 
mind,  when  not  properly  trained, 
properties  of  a  mere  receptacle.  ' 
lation,  learning,  may  be  crowded  ii 
;h;  just  as  by  a  system  of  nnwholea 
I  loaded  up  with  food  that  it  can  in 
How  because  a  man  is  learned  he  is 
lis  learning  does  not  reappear  in  | 
hardly  worth  the  getting.  An  enj 
water  and  coal,  but  will  do  no  woi 
rming,  power-producing  fire.  It  i 
;  privilege  to  light  the  fire  of  men 
ever  gaining  power  with  instrum 
the  world.  But  his  work  goes  for 
le  fuel  withont  lighting  and  tendin; 
OQ  should  appear  in  their  true  re 
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the  development  of  the  germs  of  power  in  man  being  the  end, 
learning  the  means  by  which  the  mind  grows  and  wdrks. 

The  second  principle  to  be  stated  is  no  less  important  than  the 
first.    It  is  this: 

Actifdiy  is  the  law  of  growth. 

Only  through  its  sell-activity  can  the  mind  grow.  '  This  princi- 
ple is  almost  axiomatic.  If  the  mind  were  inert  and  still,  if  all  the 
roads  by  which  the  outside  world  reaches  and  improves  it  were 
closed,  if  feeling,  sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste  were  inactive,  the 
mind  would  be  as  a  germ  in  its  shell,  not  dead,  perhaps,  but  sleep- 
ing. It  could  not  think  or  feel  or  will.  If  one  of  these  senses 
alone  is  alive,  the  mind  is  stimulated  to  a  partial  activity,  produc- 
ing a  partial  growth.  If  all  are  awake  and  alert,  the  mind  is  stirred 
to  its  greatest  activity  and  receives  its  most  vigorous  growth. 

The  healthy  child  enters  the  school  room  with  senses  made  quick 
and  keen  by  contact  with  the  active  world  about  him.  He  enters 
a  new  region,  the  world  of  words,  the  world  not  of  things  but  of 
signs  of  things.  If  the  teacher  be  right,  the  mind  will  be  moved 
to  greater  activity  by  the  effort  to  reach  the  thing,  the  thought^ 
through  its  symbol,  the  word.  But  if  the  teacher  be  wrong,  the 
senses  will  grow  less  keen,  the  mind  less  active,  its  growth  be  less 
vigorous.  Learning  indeed  may  increase,  but  education  will  di- 
minish. The  word  will  remain  but  the  spirit  be  wanting;  the  means 
will  become  the  end,  the  result  will  be  a  mind  with  acquisition  but 
without  power,  having  the  form  of  education  but  not  the  substance; 
from  which  calamity  may  all  children  be  delivered. 

The  only  other  principle  of  education  which  we  shall  venture  to 
give  now  is  as  follows: 

The  powers  of  the  mind  have  different  rates  of  development^  hence 
attain  their  greatest  activity  at  different  stages  of  life. 

There  is  a  time  when  the  senses  are  most  active  —  a  time  when 
memory  is  most  active  and  retentive;  there  is  a  time  when  reason 
begins  vigorously  to  assume  its  functions,  before  which  it  does  not 
pay  to  spend  much  time  in  trying  to  cultivate  it. 

A  philosophical  teacher  will  take  cognizance  of  these  truths,  fit- 
ting the  matter  and  manner  of  his  instruction  to  the  needs  of  the 
mind.  An  uuphilosophical  teacher  takes  no  note  of  the  proper 
order  of  study  and  presentation,  but  proceeds  as  fancy,  chance,  or 
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lay  dictate.  It  may  be  that  when 
e  ground  at  the  same  time,  the 
the  peas,  but  he  would  be  counted 
hould  neglect  the  peas  in  sight  tc 
r  begun  to  sprout.  So  is  the  tea 
iiises  or  memory  of  children  whf 
the  formulas  of  reason  when  n 
[rowing, —  Illinois  School  Journa, 
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term  of  school  will  soon  open,  t 
with  the  teachers,  especially  tl 
)n  of  school  ia  of  the  utmost  ii 
e  the  sunlight,  always  doing  gooc 
;usts  tf  wind,  and  can  not  be  d< 
ook  of  our  experience  a  few  cauti 
that  our  readers  who  need  to  ol 
'rom  our  suggestions, 
idvancement  of  the  pupil  is  the  fi 
'ou  have  not  time  for  individual  qi 
le  an  early  day  for  a  written  ezai 
to  come  at  once  intoaknowledgi 

you  are  ready  to  judiciously  class: 
Is,  Don't  have  too  many  classe 
1  a  month  that  she  bad  thirty 
0  scholars,  with  an  average  atte 
Ired  topics  together,  and  organic 
)sible,  with  greatest  time  for  clas£ 
subject  a  study  with  your  whole 
ght  enough  upon  it  to  have  it  wo 

t  give  all  your  time  to  hearing  of 
r  cent,  for  individual  work,  duriu 
ling  some  dull  brain,  bridging  o 
[  some  one  to  stumble  or  becom 
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xaember  in  OQr  boj  life  of  a  straggle  we  had  in  the  corn-field  to 
keep  up  with  the  men.  A  Mr.  Bennett,  who  was  dextrous  with  his 
lioe,  reached  over  on  our  row  and  helped  us  forward  two  or  three 
liills,  and  as  we  thanked  him,  he  said:  "All  right,  my  boy,  keep 
ahead;  you  will  work  easier."  We  have  never  forgotten  the  lesson 
of  that  good  man,  although  he  has  gone  to  his  rest.  Not  every 
pupil  has  the  courage  to  work  when  he  is  behind;  judicious  help 
should  always  be  extended. 

4.  Let  your  own  enthusiasm  be  the  governing  rule  of  your 
school.  Don^t  make  a  code  of  rules,  but  let  the  simple  injunction 
of  right  doing  be  the  sum  of  your  idea  of  your  schooVs  deport- 
ment. Don^t  fail  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  of  industry  and 
right,  but  do  it  by  your  own  pure  example,  rather  than  a  multi- 
tude of  rules,  which  would  only  act  as  clogs  to  destroy  your  inde- 
pendence. * 

5.  Don't  lose  your  sympathy  with  child  life  in  your  attempt  to 
govern.  We  told  a  class  of  teachers  only  last  week  to  never  hurry 
a  punishment,  it  was  one  of  the  things  that  was  better  done  by 
waiting.  A  teacher  of  experience  replied,  '^  that  if  the  punish- 
ment waited  it  would  never  be  given."  Does  it  not  stand  to  reason 
that  our  better  judgment  is  a  deliberative  one,  and  if  after  deliber- 
ation we  failed  to  inflict  a  punishment  that  it  ought  not  to  be  given? 
Control  by  natural  methods,  growing  out  of  respect  for  yourself, 
the  magnetism  of  your  character,  love  of  study  and  a  desire  to  be 
true  to  duty. 

We  add  in  conclusion  that  if  you  stand  in  your  school  with  a 
cheerful  face — a  sunny  temper,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  build 
well  —  you  will  not  fail.  Look  well  to  your  own  health  and  the 
health  of  your  pupils.  Don't  allow  your  nervous  energy  to  over- 
work your  pupils.  Don't  allow  your  own  spirits  to  become  peev- 
ish and  fretful,  nor  the  spirit  of  your  school.  Be  firm  in  all  your 
acts,  but  let  it  be  a  firmness  in  which  the  spirit  of  a  real  good  will 
is  felt.  Don't  be  severe  in  your  punishments,  but  adjust  the  pun- 
ishment nicely  to  the  ofieuce.  Put  yourself  in  pupil's  place,  and 
remember  your  own  boy  or  girl  life.  Always  have  a  helping  hand 
for  the  needy,  and  make  the  neglected  and  weaker  pupils  feel  that 
you  are  their  true  friend.  —  The  Moderator 
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3,  when  often  repeated,  become  habits, 
ead  one  to  doing  things  easily,  natura 
laid  to  be  an  internal  principle;  while 
s  of  habit,  is  external,  and  leads  to  thi 
ne  act.  Habits  must,  therefore,  be  fo 
lere  is  also,  a  principle  involred  whicl 
onsideration  of  those  who  have  anyt 
1  of  habits.  Some  of  these  principles 
;  paragraphs: 

en  an  act  is  once  performed,  there  is 
This  is  proved  by  a  child's  learning 

and  falls,  and  may  cry  out  on  accoui 
3t  it  is  not  deterred  from  repeating  its 
m  to  repeat  is  so  strong  in  the  chi 
walking  is  soon  formed. 

oftener  an  act  is  repeated  the  less  res 
on:  It  is  with  much  hesitancy  and 
y  swears  his  first  oath,  or  a  man  off 
tition  soon  makes  the  boy  utter  his 
aversion,  and  the  man  to  pray  easily 

m  what  has  already  been  written  it  is 
tqffiabits  repetition  is  a  necessitt/.    T 

the  habits  of  an  individual  must  be  pi 
lits  are  formed.  Therefore,  it  will  d( 
'  or  parent  to  tell  a  child  what  good  t 
re  to  see  that  the  child  puts  into  pr 
)re  any  act  can  become  a  habit  it  m 

until  a  habit  is  formed,  which  is  aim 
re  is  muck  danger  in  permitting  casut 

customary.  If  permitted  to  do  so,  I 
its,  and  become  an  established  conn 
e  generally  formed  in  this  way.    Sac 

without  design  and  withoat  being  fi 
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Bxe  formed  by  determiniDg  the  rules  and  principles  drawn  from 
the  Bible,  from  good  government,  from  the  laws  of  good  society, 
and  from  the  dictates  of  natural  reason  and  common  sense.  Hence, 
it  is  easily  seen  that  bad  habits  are  generally  formed  from  thought- 
lessness, while  good  ones  can  be  formed  only  after  much  study, 
and  many  resolves,  and  repetitions. 

5.  The  formation  of  good  habits  is  the  noblest  aim  of  a  teacher's 
icork.  As  long  as  men  live  together,  public  opinion  will  divide 
them  into  two  great  classes  —  one  of  good  habits,  the  other  of  bad 
ones.  In  social  life,  habit  is  one  of  the  most  marked'distinctions 
of  races,  nations,  and  classes.  Hence,  the  importance  of  this  work 
of  shaping,  moulding,  wielding,  binding  the  acts,  principles  and 
will  so  as  to  conform  with  the  internal  teachings  of  the  soul.  All 
engaged  in  the  formation  of  habits,  should  remember  that  habits, 
like  character,  follow  one  from  youth  to  old  age,  from  place  to 
place,  and  always  show  the  sublime  character  of  the  soul,  if  they 
are  good;  but  if  bad,  they  become  "  a  police  of  devils  to  guard  one, 
and  with  infernal  delight  shout  one^s  approach  to  perdition.^^ — 
Educational  Weekly^  Indianapolis. 


THE  ERUPTIONS  IN  JAVA. 

The  volcanic  eruptions  in  Java  which  occurred  during  the  week 
beginning  August  26,  have  no  parallel  in  history.  Mountains 
were  torn  assunder,  a  chain  of  volcanoes  were  thrown  up  in  the  sea 
and  an  immense  tract  of  land  was  swallowed  by  it.  It  is  estimated 
that  as  many  as  seventy-five  thousand  persons  lost  their  lives. 
The  disturbances  began  on  the  island  of  Krakatoa,  which  is  situ- 
ated between  Sumatra  and  Java,  fifteen  miles  from  Java.  The 
first  eruption  took  place  on  the  night  of  August  25.  Showers  of 
stone  began  to  fall.  At  Sourabaya  and  Samarang,  500  miles  away, 
red  hot  rocks  and  ashes  fell.  On  Sunday  morning  the  disturbances 
extended  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  which  were 
soon  boiling  and  hissing  violently.  The  temperature  of  the  sea 
went  up  nearly  twenty  degrees.  The  rumblings  became  more  and 
more  distinct,  and  at  noon  Java's  largest  volcanoes  were  sending 
forth  flames  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  eruption  spread  until  nearly 
fifteen  volcanoes  were  in  active  operation.  Just  before  dark  a 
great  cloud  formed  over  the  Genung  Gunter,  which    began  to 
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up  enormous  streams  of  sulphuroa 
Explosions  were  followed  by  treme 
ck,  whicli  were  hurled  higli  in  the 
]n8  came  also  demonstrations  froD 
han  fifteen  huge  water  spoats  were  seen, 
day  evening  the  eruptions  increased,  and  streams  <rf  tin 
incessantly  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  sweefmg 
biog  before  them.    The  hissing  of  the  sea  became  so  lond  a 
Imost  deafening.  Tuesday  it  was  seen  that  an  enormoiis  tnrt 
1  had  disappeared,  covering  an  extent  of  territory  about  fiftj 
iqaare.    In  this  were  situated  several  villages  vrhose  popnU- 
;gregated  15,000  souls,  none  of  whom  escaped.     The  eotin 
ag  range  of  mountains  extending  along  the  ooast  in  a  semi- 
about  sixty-five  miles,  sank  out  of  sight.    Three  distinct 
as  of  flame  were  seen  to  rise  from  the  volcano  of  Papasdi- 
:o  a  vast  height.    Stones  fell  for  miles  around.     A  irhirtwiad 
panied  the  eruption,  which  carried  honse-roofii,   trees,  nua 
•rses  into  the  air.     Ashes  covered  the  gronnd  and  rooft  of 
:  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.    Then  the  moantain  split 
iven  parts,  from  which  lava  flowed  in  large  streams. 

most  singular  incident  was  the  sudden  rising  on  Taasday  of 
m  new  volcanic  mountains  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  fiirming 
plete  chaiA  of  mountains,  in  almost  a  straight  line  between 
nd  Sumatra.  The  northern  portion  of  the  island  which  was 
d  with  tracts  of  forest  got  on  fire  and  soon  was  one  gmt 
As  the  eruptions  became  more  frequent  the  waters  aronnd 
ast  became  more  violent.  A  portion  of  the  city  of  Batavii 
ashed  away.  Twenty  thousand  Chinese  and  eight  hnnditd 
eans  and  Americans  perished. 

U.  S.  Steamers  Enterprise  and  Juniata,  at  Singapore,  iriS 
d  to  make  deep  sea  soundings  to  determine  whether  a  navi- 
paisage  still  exists  between  Java  and  Sumatra,  as  the  Sanb 
is  the  great  thoroughfare  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  tbe 

Sea.—  N.  Y.  School  Journal. 


I  hand  is  the  mind's  only  perfect  vassal,  and  when,  through 
illness,  the  connection  between  them  is  intc 
V  more  affecting  tokens  of  human  decay. —  Te 
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THE  GREAT  STATUE  OP  LIBERTY. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  was  recently  held  in  New 
York,  to  promote  the  subscription  for  the  pedestal  of  Bar- 
tholdi^s  *' Liberty  Enlightening  the  World,"  to  be  presented  to  the 
United  States  by  the  French  nation  and  erected  on  Bedloe^s  Island, 
New  York  harbor.  A  number  of  addresses  were  made  by  prom- 
inent citizens. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  having  in  charge  the  collection 
of  money  for  the  pedestal,  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  after  reviewing 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  project  was  started  in  our  Cen- 
tennial year,  said  that  a  communication  had  just  been  received 
from  the  committee  of  the  Franco-American  Union  describing  the 
popularity  of  the  project  in  France.  As  early  as  the  year  1881  the 
enterprise  had  been  indorsed  by  181  towns  in  France,  acting 
through  their  municipal  council,  by  40  general  councils  of  as  many 
provinces,  by  all  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  republic,  and  by  100,000  individual  subscribers.  The  statue 
will  probably  be  ready  for  transportation  next  summer. 

Touching  the  magnitude  of  the  proposed  monument,  Mr.  Evarts 
said: 

The  simple  statue  will  be,  from  the  plinth  to  the  top  of  the 
torch,  145  feet  in  heighth.  From  the  water  level  up  to  the  highest 
point  in  the  span  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge  is  but  135  feet — 10  feet 
less  than  this  truly  colossal  statue.  The  dimensions  of  the  plinth, 
the  space  occupied  by  the  feet  and  drapery  of  the  figures,  is  40  feet 
square — as  large  as  a  house.  It  is  fitting  that  so  noble  a  monu- 
ment of  skill  and  industry,  so  generous  a  contribution,  should  be 
framed  as  a  munificent  gift  from  the  French  people,  as  one  of  the 
great  evidences  that  the  great  international  relations  of  value  and 
importance  between  two  great  countries  are  no  longer  maintained 
by  courts  and  cabinets,  but  spring  out  of  the  intermingliug  pulses 
of  the  people. 

The  great  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  known  in  its  time  as  the  seventh 
wonder  of  the  world,  was  erected  to  show  the  gratitude  of  the 
Rbodians  to  the  Egyptian  king  who  was  their  ally  in  war  when 
their  liberties  were  threatened  by  the  King  of  Macedon.  They 
were  a  small  people,  inhabiting  an  Island  of  about  450  square 
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miles,  bat  that  great  work  of  theirs  wa 
talents,  of  the  value  then  of  between  $ 
was  but  105  feet  high.  This  statue  of  ] 
World  will  be  145  feet  high,  upreared 
height,  and  will  be,  not  the  seventh  wodi 
wonders  of  the  world  are  never  ceasing  i 
wonder  of  the  world  as  much  greater  thf 
as  the  world  nov,  of  which  it  will  be  tli 
the  world  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  c 
modern  statae  i^  the  one  near  Lake  Magi 
the  great  Christian  saint,  Charles  Borrom 
40  feet  in  height,  is  in  inself  63  feet  high 
of  the  world  has  approached  the  greati 
ertf .  Our  genius  did  not  conceive  so  g 
our  muuificence  have  not  contributed 
great  free  gift  we  are  Bimply  called  upon 
a  perpetual  site  under  the  perpetual  care 
ment  of  the  United  States,  on  a  pedestal 
and  in  solidity  with  tbe  statue  it  is  to 
comport  witb  the  wealth  and  the  num 
and  this  great  country,  and  show  our  ap 
can  never  repay  to  France,  and  which  s 
magnificent  gift.  The  numbers  of  those 
see  the  light  of  this  commemorative  stat 
they  shall  not  cease  coming  until  liberty 
enlighten  the  world,  nor  until  this  home 
attract  the  footsteps  of  the  multitudes 
this  safety  for  their  love  and  exercise  of 
All  the  conditions  of  oar  acceptance 
and  great  execution  are  already  fixed. 
$250,000  upon  this  statue,  and  the  best  ( 
necessary  expense,  fixes  the  cost  of  th< 
♦250,000.  ___ 

/  Ix  is  not  the  loss  of  a  battle,  or  the  at 
'  a  province  torn  away;  a  people  dies  onl; 
morals,  by  adandoning  its  manly  habits 
character  through  the  invasion  of  egoist 
■of  its  corruption;  itdoes  not  die  of  its  w 
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EDITORIAL. 


T.  W.  BiCKNELii,  of  Boston,  editor  of  The  New  England  Journal  of  Education, 
and  president  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  visited  Madison  Sep- 
tember 26th  and  27th,  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  and  inquiry  relating  to 
holdinfjT  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Madison  in  July,  1884.  Pres.  W. 
D.  Parker,  of  River  Fiills  ;  Pres.  J.  W.  Steams,  of  Whitewater ;  Supt.  C.  F. 
Yiebabn,  of  Watertown ;  Judge  Samuel  D.  Hastings,  jr.,  of  Green  Bay,  were 
present,  besides,  Supt  Shaw,  J.  M.  Carpenter,  President  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  Dr.  Joseph  Hobbins,  Prof.  J.  B.  Parkinson,  and  E.  Burdick,  Esq., 
members  of  the  board.  Vice  Pres.  J.  W.  Sterling  and  Profs.  A.  Kerr  and  J.  G. 
Freeman,  of  the  University ;  Hon.  E.  W.  Eeyes,  of  the  Board  of  Regents ; 
Mayor  Gonklin,  J.  Corscott,  city  clerk,  and  C.  M.  Gregory,  Esq.,  of  the  common 
council.  Pres.  I.  Shepard  and  Supt.  W.  F.  Phelps,  of  Winona,  Minn.,  were 
also  present  A  large  number  of  letters  from  persons  prominent  in  educational 
affairs  were  received,  both  in  and  outside  of  this  state,  all  expressing  great  in- 
terest in  the  consultation,  regrets  for  inability  to  be  present,  and  urging  the  selec- 
ti(Hi  of  Madison  as  the  place  for  the  meeting. 

•  Pres.  Bicknell  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  cordial  good  will  toward  the 
Association  which  he  found  here,  and  pleasant  surprise  in  the  beauty  of  the 
place  and  the  facilities  at  command  for  the  convenience  and  entertainment  of 
the  Assoeiation.  Jhe  railroad  companies  promptly  tendered  most  favorable 
terms  for  excursions  in  various  directions  within  the  state  and  to  and  upon  Lake 
Superior;  and  inquiry  elicited  the  information  that  an  exclusion  to  the  Yellow- 
stone Park,  Portland  and  the  Pacific,  from  this  point  at  a  moderate  cost  could, 
without  doubt,  be  organized. 

The  principal  competing  point  with  Madison  for  this  meeting  is  White  Sol- 
pher  Springs,  Ya.  The  wealthy  and  public-spirited  men  of  that  locality  offer 
stiong  pecuniary  inducements  for  the  Association  to  come  there.  But  Supt 
Phelps  struck  ihe  true  key  note  when  he  said  that  all  inducements  and  all  incen- 
tives aside  from  the  central  idea  of  promoting  educational  interests  and  dissem- 
inating educational  truth,  **are,  and  should  be,  mere  appendages,  caudal  appen- 
dages, and  not  determining  forces  in  the  Association." 

At  present  the  indications  are  strongly  in  favor  of  securing  this  meeting  in 
Wisconsin.  It  only  remains  for  the  leading  teachers  and  superintendents  of  the 
state  to  express  their  cordiality  and  pledge  their  co-operation.  A  committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  at  the  consultation  will  soon  ask  for  an  expression  of 
this  kind,  and  early  and  favorable  rasponse  will,  no  doubt,  determine  the  matter 
in  our  favor.  At  least  it  is  all  that  seems  now  to  be  needed  to  complete  the 
effort  to  secure  that  end. 

Thj  committee  consists  of  W.  H.  Chandler,  Madison;  Pres.  J.  W.  Steams, 
Whitewater,  and  Supt.  C.  F.  Yiebahn,  Watertown,  and  if  any  one  fails  to  receive 
a  dicular  and  wants  to  express  an  interest  in  the  matter,  that  may  be  done  by 
addressing  either  of  the  committee,  without  waiting  ioi  the  circular. 
Vol  XIII,  No.  10-8 
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It  is  very  well  and  very  widely,  altbou 
Uiroafthout  the  state,  tbat  those  haTingiD  cb 
a  Dew  departure  this  year,  in  the  character 
hae  been  made  to  make  the  work  in  the  ini 
iospiring  in  the  way  of  incitement  to  de&n 
defined  plana  by  which  ends  are  to  be  reacbe 
schooU  was  made  the  basis  of  the  work,  nc 
ductors.  The  echente  contemplated  only  sii( 
as  should  be  found  necessary  to  Illustrateco: 
out  the  school  waik  in  the  common  branches 
tioa  to  special  braochps  aa  the  exigencies  of 

llis  was  a  quite  radical  departure  from 
was  confidently  hoped  that  tbe  result  woulc 
tutes  a  mach  sharpec  and  more  juat  concep 

taken  in  tho  schooU,  as  a  whole;  of  tbe  principles  which  underlie  the  scienoe  at 
education,  and  of  the  need  of  professional,  or  at  least  special  piepaiation  Idt  me- 
eessfullj  engaging  in  the  work.  Possibly  the  change  was  too  great,  both  t* 
conductors  and  atteadauta,  to  be  effected  at  oqe  time,  and  at  tbe  same  tirua  io- 
sure  the  best  soccesa.  Tbe  report  of  conductors,  at  their  winter  meetja^,  will  b« 
awaited  with  interest.  Our  own  obserration  leads  to  the  concluaioa  tbat  tfaoH 
conductors  who  most  faithfully  and  intelligently  adhered  to  the  plan  of  wocfc 
outlined,  met  with  the  best  success,  in  the  way  of  meeting  tbe  needa  vfaicfc 
teachers  feel  most  pressing,  and  in  the  approval  of  such  aa  most  intetl^entlr 
conceife  the  true  function  of  teachers'  institutes. 

We  append  a  few  eitracts  from  lettera  received,  omitting  all  addreases  and 
signatures,  corroborating  to  some  extent,  our  observations. 

Une  of  the  conductors  in  Sheboygan  county  writes:  "Not  with  aay  deKreto 
blow  our  own  tmmpets,  1  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  follovring  remark  was  mads 
by  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  best  informed  teachers  preMnt;  '  It  is  tfaa 
universal  verdict  that  this  institute  is  the  most  useful  one  held  fear  ja«n.  As 
new  departure  is  in  the  right  direction.' " 

Another  writes*. 

"  I  find  by  inquiries  outside,  that  teachers  were  well  satisfied  with  tlie  char- 
acter of  the  work  attempted.  Several  of  the  oldest  and  best  teacbeis  In  (h* 
county,  who  have  attended  every  institute  held  here  during  tho  laat  serci 
years,  pronounce  it  the  most  satisfactory  work  they  have  ever  ee«n  in  tbt 
county.  I  mention  this  mereljr  as  an  expression  of  intelligent  teachers  ai  t> 
the  plan  of  work.  Tbe  youngest  teachers  were  generally  well  pleased,  whSe  a 
few  absented  themselves  because  not  enough  attention  was  given,  in  their  opin- 
ion, to  preparing  for  examination.  While  this  may  suggest  tbe  advisability  of 
doing  some  academic  work  in  connection  with  the  work  on  methods  of  [Hvaenta* 
tion,  as  you  suggested,  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  those  teachers  who  attend  ths 
institute  for  Ihe  purpose  of  cramming  for  eraminatic 
reached  when  the  certificate  is  secured,  and  allow  the  inst 
their  miods,  and  give  it  no  further  attention. 
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"The  resnlt  of  teachers*  work  daring  the  lasfc  few  days  of  our  institute,  has 
settled  in  my  mind  the  question  as  to  the  value  of  the  work  we  were  attempting. 
The  ooutrast  between  their  first  attempt  and  the  later  ones  in  preparing  work  for 
lessons  on  language  and  geography,  was  most  striking.  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised at  the  excellence  of  the  work  prepared  by  many  of  the  teachers,  in  a  line 
to  which  they  had  never  given  attention  before,  and  I  shall  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed if  the  results  are  not  seen  in  the  school  rooms.  I  believe  many  of  the 
teachers  have  quite  a  clear  idea  of  the  character  of  work  in  the  different  forms, 
of  the  requirements  for  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  and  I  think  they  will 
make  some  effort  towards  introducing  the  course  of  study  during  the  year.'* 
From  Lincoln  county,  we  hear  this: 

**We  had  the  best  and  largest  Institute  this  year  of  any  ever  held  in  this 
county.  Almost  every  teacher  is  willing  to  try  the  course  of  study  and  I  think 
half  of  our  country  schools  will  have  it  in  successful  operation  before  the  year  is 
out.  I  have  had  the  teachers  well  supplied  with  the  Manual,  and  most  of  them 
will  make  use  of  them.  I  am  looking  forward  to  a  good  year's  work. 
From  Polk  county : 

'*  Prof.  Thayer  did  excellent  work  and  I  am  anticipating  an  increased  efficiency 
in  the  work  of  the  schools  during  the  ensuing  terms.  I  think  this  Institute  has 
been  remarkable  in  the  regularity  of  attendance,  the  interest  manifested  by  the 
teachers  and  the  amount  and  quality  of  work.  The  only  regret  is  that  the  In- 
stitute committee  gave  us  but  one  instead  of  two  weeks.*' 
Daring  the  progress  of  an  Institute  in  another  county,  the  conductor  writes: 
"  In  some  respects  this  is  an  excellent  Institute. 

Here  are  about  twenty  teachers,  some  young  people  who  hope  to  teach,  a  half 
dozen  ex-teachers,  and  a  few  citizens,  who  patiently  come  every  day  through  the 
saw  dust  to  the  school  room.  They  join  earnestly  in  the  opening  exercises,  re- 
spond readily  to  all  questions  and  suggestions,  and  ask  good  questions. 

Everything  about  the  county  seems  meager,  except  the  thirst  for  more  knowl- 
edge. No  one  refuses  to  take  part  in  the  work,  whether  enrolled  or  not. 
The  customary  intennissions  here  are  cut  short  or  omitted. 
The  last  hour  to-day  when  I  took  up  the  introduction  of  the  Course,  I  called 
up  two  of  the  men  and  got  a  description  of  their  schools  so  as  to  talk  to  their 
exact  needs.  No  other  hour  has  held  all  present  so  closely.  Some  of  the  people 
called  this  evening,  and  from  their  remarks  I  saw  that  the  exact  status  of  the 
country  school  as  they  heard  it  to-day  was  a  new  thing  to  them. 

For  some  reason  this  is  an  easy  spot  to  get  close  to  the  common  school  —  it  may 
be  because  there  are  no  city  schools  in  this  county." 
From  Milwaukee  county  the  conductors  write: 

"The  attendance  was  larger  than  at  any  Institute  ever  before  held  in  the 
county.  We  held  prominently  before  the  teachers  the  '  Manual  of  Course  of 
Study.'  I  think  the  work  selected  by  the  Institute  committee  the  best  move  that 
could  have  been  made  for  putting  into  practical  operation  the  Course  of  Study  in 
the  common  schools. 
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"  Out  ffathenns:  numbered  70  marking  memben,  and  the  beaity  inUrest  ia  li* 
tempting  to  master  the  'Coaneof  Stud;'  miutbe  fruitful  with  good  reoalts  in  ttc 
immediate  future." 

i'rom  Wood  count;  : 

'*  We  bare  just  coacludeii  the  best  institnte  ever  beld  in  the  county,  both  ii 
point  of  Qumbers  and  intereet  manifested.     The  ooursa  of  Btnd;.  ae  preteateA.  bj 
Prof.  Thayer,  Ieceivt^d  tbe  clo«eat  attention  and  the  deepest  iutereBt  Ihnm^ioat 
It  is  hailed  with  delight  b;  all  our  best  teachers,  and  in  it  tbej  toe  tbe  iboih  bj 
which  ayatem  can  replace  the  present  chaotic  condition  of  onr  coanti;  BCtKXiL    B 
has  iufuaed  me  with  new  vigor  aa  well  aa  themaelvea,  and  I  feel  confiden 
we  will  pull  together  with  a  definite  end  in  view  and  accompli^  more  uid 
work,  by  far,  the  coming  iumnier,  than  we  ever  did  in  a  term  in  tbe  paol 
Donrae  we  can  all  see  that  tbe  greatest  benefit  are  not  to  be  derifed  immed 
bnt  in  the  Ume  to  come." 

From  La  Croaw  county,  tbe  Bopsriatendent  write*  : 

"It  affords  me  pleaaure  to  be  able  to  testify  to  the  faithfalueaa  of  oar  tM 
their  progress  both  in  educational  qualifications  and  methods  of  teaching,  mi 
better  general  comprehension  of  their  duties.  A  profeaaiooal  prida,  Utd 
to  excel,  the  effects  of  ioatitute  instruction,  are  producinfr  ^  health;  mfl 
npon  our  schools,  and  supplying  ns  with  better  qualified  and  mar«  efl 
teachen.  Two  institutea  have  been  held  dnring  the  year.  Hie  inflaence  of 
was  eTerywhere  apparent  in  the  school  work  of  the  past  year.  Very  t 
efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  the  Rradiug  of  the  schools,  but  the  resolta 
not  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  Seventeen  schools  of  one  department  i 
ported  as  having  adopted  the  coaree  of  study;  many  others  are  working  ia  t 
dance  with  the  course,  and  the  results  are  very  encourai^ng." 


As  esteemed  correspondent  who  sends  us  the  largest  list  of  new  sal»c: 
that  has  been  sent  in  by  any  one  person,  after  speaking  of  his  regret  t 
larger  list  waa  not  obtained,  adds: 

"  The  chief  objections  made  to  the  Journal  were  these.  '  It  is  ^)0 
country  school  teachers,  and  does  not  contain  enough  that  ia  practical ;  ei 
aids  to  every  day  school  work.'  'It  is  designed  for  principals  of  high  « 
and  school  enperiDtendents.'  I  only  write  this  that  you  m»r  know  has 
Journal  is  viewed  by  many  of  the  country  teachers  of  this  county." 


W  E  were  on  the  point  of  wilting  a  paragraph  upon  the  bene  office  ot  fai 
of  an  educational  journal,  when  the  following  article  in  the  New  Englaad . 
nal  of  Education  of  September  6th,  came  to  our  notice,  and  expresses  ao  c 
and  strongly  our  ideas  and  aims  in  this  matter,  that  we  give  it  entire. 
have  no  diapoaition  to  repel  or  deny  the  truth  of  Uie  cnticisnu  tor  shart-oom 
but  it  is  also  fair  that  these  should  be  made  from  the  ibuid-point  of  tb 
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and  purpose  of  the  journal.    If  these  are  at  fault,  or  are  weakly  or  intermit" 
tentiy  followed,  patrons  have  a  right  to  complain.    Here  is  the  article  referred  to: 

"At  the  close  of  one  of  Mr.  Secretary  Dickinson's  admirable  teachers'  Insti- 
tutes, in  which  the  fundamental  principles  of  ^rood  instruction  had  been  ablv 
presented,  we  overheard  a  f?roup  of  teachers  saying  to  each  other,  '*  This  is  all 
very  well,  but  how  will  U  help  us  to  do  next  Monday's  work  ?  *'  The  same  com- 
plaint is  constantly  drifting  in  at  our  office,  as  a  critique  upon  our  methods  of 
poshing  educational  reforms.  Fifty  thousand  school-teachers  of  our  country  who 
should  be  reading  our  publications  are  not  reading  them,  because  they  miss  a 
specific  direction  for  hearing  the  next  lesson  or  doincr  the  special  work  of  to- 
luonttw. 

*'  Of  course,  we  do  not  intend  to  neglect  the  important  department  of  school 
methods  of  instruction,  and  constant  suggestions  m  regard  to  the  most  vital  way 
of  handling  the  most  petty  detail  in  the  school-room.  Our  new  American  Teacher 
will  be  especially  rich  in  this  department  as  our  Primary  Teacher  has  been  in 
the  past,  and  no  copy  of  the  Journal  is  deficient  in  valuable  suggestions  for 
primary  and  district  school  work.  Some  of  our  contemporaries  seem  to  be  work- 
ing in  the  direction  of  this  call,  and  come  to  us  crowded  with  short  paragraphs, 
carefully  prepared  to  coach  this  style  of  teacher  for  the  work  of  the  coming  day. 
Indeed,  we  are  afraid  that  the  majority  of  the  SUO.OOO  American  teachers  are  of 
the  sort  who  have  not  yet  risen  to  the  idea  that  instruction  is  anything  more 
than  a  clever  device  or  trick  to  get  over  the  difficulty  of  a  passing  hour.  In  the 
▼iew  of  this  vast  multitude,  the  office  of  educational  literature  and  journalism  is 
mainly  to  inform  the  teacher  '*  what  to  do  next,'*  and  the  whole  work  of  educa- 
tion is  a  hand-to-mouth  arran^ment  for  landing  the  schoolmaster  on  the  hither 
ride  of  a  six  hours  daily  wrestlmg  with  young  Amer'ca. 

**  Now  we  do  not  conceal  from  anybody  our  deliberate  opinion,  that  this  notion 
of  school-keeping  is  essentially  false,  and  is  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  evils 
that  afflict  our  national  school-keeping.  The  mother  who  tries  to  govern  half  a 
dozen  children  by  coaxing,  whipping,  equivocating,  and  a  p^neral  habit  of  get- 
ting over  any  difficulty  by  some  new  trick  of  discipline,  will  certain  :y  land  her 
offspring  in  a  slough  of  demoralized  manhood  and  womanhood,  unless  thwarted 
by  a  good  Providence.  Much  more  will  the  teacher  certainly  fail  whose  work  is 
not  grounded  upon  some  intelligent  conception  of  human  nature,  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  the  immutsible  laws  of  growtn  in  character,  and  the  whole  founda- 
tion story  of  ideas  and  principles  on  which  every  superstructure  of  methods  and 
discipline  must  be  reared.  Whatever  may  seem  to  be  the  effect  of  the  brilliant 
school-keeping  which  is  a  series  of  devices  and  inventions  to  meet  the  passing 
emergency  of  every  hour,  the  failure  is  only  a  question  of  time.  The  only  teach- 
that  can  be  relied  upon  to  bear  fruit  is  that  which  is  founded  on  a  rational  esti- 
mate of  childhooa,  and  a  method  of  training  character  and  facultv,  and 
imparting  knowledge  in  accordance  with  the  divine  laws  and  methods.  Of 
course,  this  important  knowledge  may  be  acquired  by  the  teacher  in  different 
ways.  Many  of  the  most  successful  teachers  work  themselves  upon  the  true 
foundation  through  long  experience  and  careful  observation,  with  little  help  from 
the  literature  of  pedagogics.  But  here,  as  everywhere,  the  wisest  teacher  is  he 
who  supplements  his  own  experience  by  wide  and  thoughtful  examination  of  the 
writings  of  the  great  educators  of  the  world,  and  by  the  constant  perusal  of  the 
best  journals  of  education.  The  aim  of  our  publishing  house,  in  its  ditferent 
issues,  is  to  place  before  the  teachers  of  our  country  a  correct  picture  of  American 
education;  looking  far  more  to  the  stimulation  of  thought,  and  the  information 
of  our  readers  in  all  important  matters  concerning  their  work,  than  the  consistent 
advocacy  of  any  method  or  scheme,  however  worthy  of  attention.  If  we  can 
make  one  more  American  teacher,  every  week,  realize  that  school- keeping  is  the 
noblest  and  most  difficult  of  all  professions,  requiring  the  highest  qualities  and 
the  best  possible  grounding  in  fundamental  knowledge  of  human  nature,  science, 
and  life,  our  object  will  be  accomplished. 

'*  The  weak  point  in  our  new  methods  of  instruction  is  just  here.  So  many  of 
the.uninstructea  and  immature  young  people  who  throng  our  Normal  Schools  and 
Institutes,  and  fancy  themselves  **Bet  up"  thereby  for  the  coming  year,  have 
never  awakened  to  Uie  oonviction  that  there  is  a  science  of  education,  and  that 
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the  best  of  thene  methods  are  only  the  auccMBful  effort  of  skillful  teachers  to  app^ 
eyerluting;  laws  and  principlea  to  ipecial  cases.     Thus  they  ga  to  their  sctioat 
room,  bristling  with  little  devicea  EUid  clevar  vaja;  all  well  enough  a^  the  bnj^ 
invention  of  a  thorousfai);  trained  teacher,  but  are  to  go  to  pieces  if  relied  on  fn 
Vbe  solid  work  of  instruction  nnd  discipline.     The  inevitable  railure  of  this  hIuJIcw 
waf  of  doinfc  thingii.  of  cnarse,  bnniti  down  a  new  avalanche  of  dennni^a^ioa  «f 
the  new  methods,  and  disparagement  of  Normal  Schools.     But  the  fauH  doeiDOt 
mainlj  lie  here.    Our  Normal  Schools,  with  all  their  fault«,  art<  leajling  oar  edii- 
cationat  work;  and  the  impmved  methods  the;  have  introduced,  tfaougrh  ofcea 
Bhsordlf  cariciituti^  in  the  nsing,  have  wrought  a  vast  and  t>enefici»l  change  in 
■chool  life.     The  trouble  is  the  lanie  as  appears  everywhere, — when  any  set  << 
incompetent  people  attempt  to  skim  off  the  results,  without  goiu^  tbroi 
pToceasea.  nnd  getting  down  to  the  foundation  principles,  of  any  work  ii 
The  ^at  necea'iity  of  American  school -keeping,  to-day,  is  to  ^t  our  : 
American  teachers  down  to  hard-pan,  and  break  up  the  mlschievoas   hi 
mouth  way  trf  keeping  school,  so  destructive  to  good  educ&tion  and  such  i 
rage  tochtldren."  

By  chapter  32>,  laws  of  1S33,  the  state  sapwintendent  is  authorized  a 

quired  to  prepare,  publish  and  furnish  courses  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  t 
high  schools  of  the  state.  The  law  further  provides  that  nil  such  courses  o 
■ball  include  instruction  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  orgaui 
management  and  course  of  study  of  ungraded  schools.  Whether  instmc 
tiiese  BuljjectB  in  the  free  high  schools  shall  be  useful  and  intereitiu^  or 
wise,  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  kind  oE  instruction  initiated,  and  tht 
ner  of  the  presentation.  Mo  teacher  should  For  a  moment  forget  that 
dealing  with  Immature  minds,  and  not  with  minds  in  their  full  strength 
such  pupils  can  be  most  effectively  approached,  interested  oni  instructed  by 
lead  to  observe  and  study  their  own  habits,  environments  and  needs,  aoi 
that  stand-point  to  formulate  tbeones  and  practices  in  the  matter  in  questi 

We  can  imagine  a  course  wherein  pupils  shall  ba  deftly  led  to  measure 
own  powers  of  attention,  observation,  perception,  memory,  imagination,  e 
sion,  etc.,  with  no  little  degree  of  accuracy,  make  some  cansiderable  expori 
in  stren^theuin^  those,  under  guidance,  and  therefrom  deduce  lessons  in  I 
mental  principles  and  mental  laws  which  shall  t>e  of  value  to  them  in  the! 
study,  and  especially  in  their  efforts  as  teacbe'r.i  to  direct  the  study  of  other 
to  assist  them  in  making  the  moat  of  the  discipline  and  training  of  the  scb 

On  the  other  hand  we  can  conceive  that  a  teacher  may  atraDge  to  so  p 
the  dry  bones  of  these  subjects  to  classes  that  there  shall  seem  to  be  neither 
comeliness,  luscious  Bavor  or  practical  value  about  them,  and  the  only  resul 
be  repugnance,  nnd  wonder  at  the  Stupidity  which  provided  a  place  in  the 
curriculum  for  such  useless  and  juiceless  studies.  We  trust  principals  o 
high  schools  will  give  this  matter  careful  attention  and  see  to  it  that  do  bn 
are  more  considerately  treated  than  these  under  con^iideration. 

C.  E.  Alder,  of  Eastman,  Crawford  Co.,  Wis.,  writes  us  that  he  has  a 
plete  set  of  the  new  series  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  13  roll 
neatiy  bound  and  in  excellent  condition,  which  be  desicen  to  dispose  of. 
their  completeness  and  condition,  he  refers  to  County  Supenntendent  J.  H 
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Donald,  of  Crawford  Co.  He  offers  them  at  $18,  and  thus  afifords  some  school 
or  teacher  a  rare  opportunity  to  secure  a  set  of  volumes  which  are  becoming  diffi- 
cult to  obtain ;  and  which  contain  the  best  record  of  the  educational  affairs  of 
the  state  of  any  publication  extant 


A  CORRB8P0NDENT  sonds  US  the  following  note.  We  wish  that  a  dozen  every 
month  would  write  and  tell  as  what  is  encouraging  or  discouraging  them  in  their 
work.  The  Journal,  in  its  correspondence  department,  ought  to  be  a  medium 
of  communication  between  teachers,  organized  on  the  basis  of  mutual  helpful- 


"  Plattkvillb,  Wis.,  Sept,  1883. 

"  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  inform  you  of  the  completion  and  occupation 
of  along  needed  addition  to  our  school  building.  The  addition  occupies  the 
north  end  of  the  original  building,  is  of  the  same  width  and  height,  and  twenty- 
six  feet  in  length;  is  built  of  brick,  and  contains  two  rooms,  a  lower  and  an 
upper,  one  hall  and  a  stairway.  The  lower  room  has  a  seating  capacity  of  forty- 
eight,  and  is  occupied  by  the  primary  department;  the  upper  room  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  forty,  and  for  the  present  is  used  as  a  recitation  room  for  the  gram* 
mar  department 

"  One  additional  teacher  has  been  employed  to  take  charge  of  the  primary 
department 

"The  new  part  is  substantially  built,  nicely  finished  and  furnished  with  all  the 
modem  improvements  in  the  line  of  seating,  ventilating,  and  heating. 

**  Our  entire  building  is  now  heated  and  ventilated  after  the  most  approved 
modem  idea. 

"  A  healthy  public  spirit  in  the  line  of  education  exists  in  district  No.  4.  which 
is  an  omen  of  still  further  advances  in  the  direction  of  mental  development  and 
culture. 

**  I  begin  my  eighth  year  as  principal  of  the  Brick  school,  with  much  to  en- 
courage and  inspire,  and  am  confidently  looking  forward  to  results,  the  most 
satisfactoiy  of  any  since  taking  charge  of  the  school. 

Philip  Edkn." 

• 

Another  correspondent  sends  the  following: 

•*  Stetkns  Point,  Wis,,  Sept.  10,  1883. 

"  Dear  Sib: — I  mail  you  to-day  the  annual  report  for  the  school  year  ending 
June  30,  1883,  Lack  of  time  prevents  me  making  any  special  report  I  have 
only  time  enough  to  say  that  the  schools  of  this  city  are  gradually  coming  to  a 
higher  level;  the  citizens  have  been  during  the  past  year  more  interested  in 
school  matters  than  for  some  time  previous.  A  class  of  nine,  eight  young  ladies 
and  one  young  man,  graduated  last  June.  Two  will  pursue  their  studies  at 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  one  going  to  the  State  University  and  one  to  the 
Milwaukee  College,  and  two  will  teach  in  the  county. 

"The  schools  are  in  excellent  condition.    One  Intermediate  Department  has 
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been  added,  and  the  ootlook  for  the  coming  year  is 
■ereral  eiperiecoed  teachers  to  our  list  bo  that  now  « 
have  a  teaching  force  eqaal  to  tba  average. 

F.  ^ 


The  normal  school  at  PlatteviUe  opens  with  150  ii 
preparatoi7  department.  At  Whitewater,  with  199  i 
preparatory  department.  The  model  BchooU  at  both 
proper  to  say  that  the  preparatory  department,  so  cal 
paaa  the  entrance  eiaminationii  in  one  or  more  brand 
the  normal  department  soon.  Tuition  is  required  foi 
departments.  ^ 

HtJKRAH  for  the  "  golden  spike  "  in  the  Northern  1 
and  pupils  of  oar  public  schools  should  know  lometh 
bar  School  News  (published  at  Indianapolis,  Tail.)  k 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  accompanied  by  a 
stradioQ  aod  a  graphic  descriptioa  of  the  grt'at  Nori 
been  built.  The  October  numljer  will  contain  a  full 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Every  school  should 
School  Newg.    Single  copies,  5  cts.    Per  100,  |3. 


Br  a  note  leceirad  from  Ed,  McLoughlin,  county 
Lao  county,  we  learn  t^at  he  arrived  home  from  bis 
immediately  began  holding  examinations  of  teacher 
very  eiuoyabln  time,  and  we  trust  his  health  haa  been  I 
Of  this,  however,  we  are  not  informed. 


The  numbers  of  Tht  Lioing  Age  for  Septepber  1 
and  England  in  Egypt,  and  France  and  Syria,  FoHs 
CypniB,  HKnettvMh  Cttttury;  Across  the  Plains,  lo 
The  Belka  Arabs,  Blackwood;  Two  Turkish  Island 
ruca;  or  a  few  days  among  the  Indians,  Month;  Ei 
Life  at  Fort  Rae,  Nature;  Declaimed  Mon^y,  and 
Well,  Chamber'^  Journal;  The  Pathelic  Element  ii 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  a  Summer's  Day's  Joum 
Tommy's  Eiperiment,"  "Town  Mouse  and  Country 
"Along  the  Silver  Streak,"  and  poetry." 

For  fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty-four  large  pages  eac 
a  year)  the  subscription  price  (|8)  is  low;  while  for  | 
tend  any  one  of  the  American  (4.00  monthlies  or  wi 
for  a  year  postpaid.    Littell  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  the  p 
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"Sbptbmber  6,  1883. 

*'Dbab  Journal:— Yonr  last  contains  a  request  for  some  one  to  send  the 
meanings  of  a  certain  list  of  words,  and  to  show  my  appreciation  of  its  service  to 
me  I  hasten  to  comply.  M.  E.  B.** 

*'  Amphiscians,  Antiscians,  Ascians  and  Periscians  hare  the  same  Greek  root, 
signifying  a  shadow. 

**  Amphiscians :  Inhabitants  of  the  tropics  who  cast  a  shadow  toward  the 
north  at  one  season  of  the  year  and  toward  the  sooth  at  another  season. 

'*  ArUiscians :  Persons  living  onoppoidte  sides  of  the  equator  whose  shadows 
fall  in  opposite  directions  at  noon. 

**  Ascians:  Persons  living  in  the  torrid  zone  who  at  some  season  of  the  year 
cast  no  shadow  at  noon. 

** Periscians:  Inhabitants  within  a  Polar  Circle  whoee  shadow  most  at  some 
portion  of  the  snmmer  move  entirely  aroand  and  fall  toward  every  point  of  the 
eompass  in  one  day. 

**  Periscians :  Inhabitants  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  globe  on  the  same 
parallel  of  latitade. 

**  Antipodes:  Persons  living  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  and  whose  feet 
must  therefore  be  opposite  to  those  on  this  side. 

Another  correspondent,  after  giving  substantially  the  same  explanation,  adds: 

"  In  addition  to  the  question  might  be  given  another  word,  the  Heteroscians 
or  Heteroscii,  inhabiting  the  temperate  zone  and  having  their  shadows  always 
one  way  at  noon-day.' 


»t 


Pbof.  L.  C.  Woostbr,  formerly  connected  with  the  Whitewater  Normal 
School,  goes  to  Eureka,  Kansas,  as  principal  of  the  public  schools  the  present 
year,  instead  of  to  Indianapolis,  as  stated  in  the  Journal  last  month,  and  has 
already  departed  with  his  family  for  the  place  of  his  future  labors. 


The  State  Superintendent  has  made  the  following  appointments  of  visitors  to 
the  several  normal  schools  for  the  present  school  year: 

Plattevillk:  H.  S.  Magoon,  Darlington;  A,  F.  North,  Pewaukee;  JohnT. 
Flavin,  Watertown. 

Whitewater:  Wm.  T.  Price,  Black  River  Falls;  Wm.  H.  Beach,  Beloit; 
Ed.  McLoughlin,  Eldorado  Mills. 

Oshkosh:  S.  D.  Hastings,  Jr.,  Green  Bay;  H.  G.  Winslow,  Racine;  Wm.  B. 
liinaghan,  Chilton. 

RiTER  Falls:  Wm.  H.  Rosenstengel,  Madison;  Carroll  Lucas,  Menomonie; 
J.  T.  Lunn,  Ironton.  

The  two  University  papers.  The  Badyer  and  The  University  Press,  both  appear 
promptly,  are  neatly  printed,  )&nd  indicate  improved  attention  in  editorial  man- 
agement. Both  should  receive  liberal  support,  and  be  encouraged  to  aim  at  such 
excellence  as  to  make  them  indispensable  and  highly  creditable  to  the  University. 
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The  high  character  ot  The  Popular 
by  Hm  October  isBue.     Of  ite  fitteea  articlea  there  is  naae  which  will  not  repof 
carefal  recidiDK,  and  from  which  BOmelhiog  new  and  valuable  can  not  be  leaned. 
The  present  cumber  completen  a  volume,  and  affords  a  favorable  time  to  snbeoibe. 

"Hk  Monthly  ii  A  )siad  of  Bcientifio  book  that  will  bepernian'"'^' ' — '"'"  — ■* 

UiiB  ia  wherein  it  differa  from  most  of  the  other  ma^zinea. 

New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Compaay.    Fifty  centt  per  nam 

The  forty  occapanbs  of  Ladies'  Hall,  iu  the  State  Univen: 
■atiafaction  with  the  rules  lately  put  in  force  io  that  tniilding. 
4  P.  H.,  and  7  o'clock  to  9  P.  M.,  each  one  ia  expected  to  obse 
The  hall  is  closed  at  11  P.  M.  The  Reception  Rooms  will  be  < 
to  6  on  Saturtlay  afternoons.  The  yonng  ladiea  have  been  gn 
of  determining  whether  there  shall  be  an  evening,  as  wet! 
leceptioD  eadi  week,  but  so  far  the  sentiment  prevails  in  fav 
on\f.~Badger.  

The  Century  oad  St.  Nicholas  for  October  are  both  at  hand 
The  Century  is  a  volume  by  itself,  aiid  eveiybody  knows  the 
Nicholas  is  a  "  thing  of  beauty,"  and  therefore,  as  well  as  fi 
well-spring  of  joy  to  every  youth.  Now  is  the  time  to  renew 
subscriptions,  at  14.00  and  (3.00  respectively.  Address  The 
York. 

WANTED  the  teacher  or  some  live  boy  or  girl  In  every 
get  up  clubs  for  our  "  Hahst  Dictionahv,"  and  m 
45c.  for  sample  and  Urms  to  D.  H.  SMALLEY,  15S  Main 
Wisconsin. 

SITUATIONS  and  Higher  Salariea  are  best  secured  by 
this  Bureau  Bcbools  supptiet  free  of  charge.  All  \a 
once  send  stamps  for  our  application  blank  and  copy  of  o 
nal."  Address  National  Bchool  Supply  Bdrsau,  87  FIl 
Illinois. 

A.  O.  WRIGHT'S  CONSTITUTl 

CoKnnu'nin  or  Whcdhiix,  ■  nsir  «d  Uan,  enUnlr  ievrltt«B,  and  tu 


We  Mn  stun  tnnilsh  Paij,  w>'  «TKOiiT»a  mn  Aktomtbb.  price  $1 
CBOIFI,  prlie  SO.M,  sod  Lidth's  Scbool  UEaixtiR,  ^aper,  fu  «'\  doUi 
Adj  of  IbeM  asDt  bi  null  lo  mj  iddrcu  lor  tbe  p'Ica  given  abOTi 


SAUCAI.  FALLOWS-  NEW  BOOK. 

D  Dhioh.  a  Ciclofbdia  or  Patbi  rriBH"  besnt^JlI] 
Id  osly  b7  ageuls.    Taicbui  w&£ied  se  ai;eDta.    Bead  p 
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^    TRAINING  THAT  EDUCATES. 

An  AddresB  delivered  November  18, 188t,  at  Lancaeter,  Pa. 
BY  COL.  P.  W.  PARKER. 

Night  before  last  I  heard  at  regular  intervals  the  hammer  of  the 
tester  on  the  iron  wheels,  trying  them  to  see  if  all  was  right  and  the 
train  could  safely  move  on  to  the  terminus  of  the  line.  I  think  it 
is  well  for  us  to  test  the  wheels  of  the  car  of  progress  in  the  same 
way,  to  see  in  what  condition  we  are,  and  whether  we  can  move  on 
safely  toward  the  future. 

Our  forefathers  founded  this  republic  upon  the  basis  of  a  common 
school  for  every  child.  The  scheme  was  grand  in  conception,  because 
new.  It  had  never  been  tried  before,  and  has  never  been  tried  in 
the  same  way  since,  except  among  ns.  The  boasted  schools  of  Ger- 
many —  as  good  as  our  own  —  are  not  free  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 
They  are  stratified  according  to  the  gradations  of  society,  and  are 
intended  and  constructed  for  the  foundations  of  monarchy.  Our 
free  schools,  where  the  children  of  all  classes  are  brought  together 
on  one  level  of  equality,  are  the  proper  foundation  for  republican 
institutions.  Only  where  the  organic  life  of  a  people  flows  freely 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  is  there  a  true  free  school;  and  our 
fathers  builded  ^^  better  than  they  knew,"  when  they  laid  this  grand* 
est  foundation  of  free  government. 

Vol  XIII,  Mo.  11-1 


s 
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The  reformer  who  decries  or  ignores  the  i 
Only  by  inherit ance  hare  we  the  wherewithal 
true  conserratism  wbich  takes  what  the  past 
builds  the  future  —  it  is  false  and  sparious  co 
fast  to  whatever  is  old  because  it  is  old,  and 
grow. 

Now,  our  schools  demand  that  their  300,i 
trained,  skillful  workers.  Wbere  shall  such 
that  to^ay  there  should  be  a  popular  demant 
builder  in  every  township,  how  would  it  b 
would  not  be  enough  competent  men  in 
to  supply  one  state.  So  it  has  been  with 
teachers  could  not  be  found  and  we  were  obli 
trained;  and  noble  work  these  honest-heart« 

The  normal  scbool  plan  was  a  progressive  s 
state  recognized  a  science  of  teaching;  but 
very  limited.  The  pupils  of  necessity  had  t 
they  came  up  from  the  common  schools;  th( 
tions  were  poor,  and  the  normal  schools  were 
time  npon  the  common  branches,  which  shou 
scientific  training;  and  so  the  pupil  is  not  i 
pared  to  receive  the  philosophy  of  educatioi 
normal  school  to  become  a|.teacher.  I  have 
who  responded  to  criticism  or  suggestion  wit 
riority  which  is  so  blighting  to  a  modest  me 
their  confidence  in  their  ability  to  cover  the  i 
given  subject,  and  put  it  in  a  diagram  form 
fifteen  minutes.  There  are  such  teachers  and 
Bchools  which  develop  a  self-confideneeand  se 
puts  a  barrier  between  the  teacher  and  know 
believe  that  he  knows  everything.  But  the  be 
normal  school  should  be  the  attitude  of  its  ] 
edge  —  an  attitude  of  humility  before  the  gr 
a  teacher  —  a  spirit  that  says,  "  I  don't  know, 
and  with  steady  work,  and  prayer  to  God,  e 
mortal  destinies  committed  to  their  care,  " 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling."     The  i 
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deyelops  such  a  spint  is  doing  a  grand  work;  but  if,  instead,  it  fos- 
ters self-conceit,  its  pupils  are  injured  irreparably. 

There  is  a  marked  line  all  along  the  course  of  history  between 
those  who  followed  tradition  and  those  who  followed  science.  The 
history  of  medicine  is  a  marked  illustration.  Before  the  time  of 
Harvey,  there  was  only  tradition,  and  medicine  was  mere  empiri* 
cism  —  it  was  "hit  or  miss,"  chiefly  miss  —  but  after  the  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  scientific  methods  were  evolved  with 
the  grandest  results.  In  other  directions  the  same  progress  has 
followed  the  introduction  of  scientific  methods.  In  the  last  forty 
years,  thought  concretely  expressed  in  machinery,  has  revolution- 
ized the  world.  Now  you  ask,  why  has  not  the  application  of  the 
science  of  teaching  produced  like  changes  in  our  schools;  for  that 
it  has  not,  will  be  generally  conceded.  I  will  not  stop  to  argue 
that  there  is  a  science  of  the  development  of  thought.  Of  course 
we  do  not  claim  that  it  is  an  exact  science — all  the  mental  laws 
have  not  been  discovered;  this,  however,  is  true  of  every  science  — 
none  is  complete. 

I  have  not  time  to  quarrel  with  those  who  say  there  is  no  more* 
than  a  philosophy  of  teaching.  But  there  are  certainly  some  prin- 
ciples upon  which  we  all  agree  who  have  given  thought  to  the- 
subject.  What  changes  would  be  brought  about  by  the  appli- 
cation of  these  principles,  and  the  consequent  change  from  tradi- 
tional to  scientific  methods?  Is  it  not  fair  to  expect  that  they 
would  be  analogous  to  the  progress  of  civilization  in  other  direc- 
tions?—  analogous,  not  identical;  for  we  cannot  expect  results  so 
quickly.  Why?  Because  when  an  Edison  or  a  Howe,  by  years  of 
study,  has  perfected  a  mechanical  invention,  it  is  at  once  ready  for 
everybody's  use;  but  with  teaching  it  is  different  —  the  science 
must  be  discovered  by  each  individual  teacher  who  is  to  apply  it,  so 
that  instead  of  one  Howe  or  Edison,  we  must  have  a  host  of  great 
inventors.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  our  progress  is  slow;  and 
when  all  is  considered,  we  have  done  well.  But  what  of  the  future? 
Let  us  apply  a  test  or  two. 

We  will  take  a  principle  upon  which  we  are  all  agreed  —  one  that 
was  formulated  by  old  Gomenius  —  "Things  that  have  to  be  done 
should  be  learned  by  doing  them.^'  In  the  mechanical  world  the 
principle  is  applied.    We  do  not  keep  an  apprentice  studying  the 
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theory  of  shoemaking  or  house-buildiag  for 
then  send  him  oat  to  make  shoes  or  build  hoi 
things  by  doing  them ;  but  how  is  it  in  the  scb< 
been  forty  years  inventing  ways  to  have  chi 
thing  by  doing  BOmething  else!  Do  you  thini 
us  see. 

In  teaching  arithmetic,  we  teach  not  the  aci 
figures.  Oo  into  any  average  school  and  ask 
ber,  and  the  child  will  go  to  the  board  and  wr 
fraction,  and  he  will  write  "J"  —  which  is  no 
the  word  "  hat "  is  a  hat.  We  teach  Ugares, 
dren  apply  them  to  numbers.  I  have  giver 
been  nine  years  In  school  this  example: 

I  have  a  cord  of  wood,  sticks  four  feet  long, 
lengths  for  a  stove  for  which  I  pay  {2;  if  I  n 
into  four  lengths,  how  much  proportionately 
And  they  with  edifying  unanimity  answ; 
verong,  of  course.  If  I  pay  two  dollars  for  tw 
worth  three  dollars;  but  the  children  didn 
figures. 

Then  we  teach  what  we  call  English  grac 
such  a  thing  as  Greek  grammar,  and  Latin  g 
grammar;  but  there  is  no  science  of  the  En 
mentioning  (since  William  the  Conqueror 
and  what  there  is  can  be  taught  to  a  high  8< 
or  two.  But  some  man  unfortunately  tried 
grammar  on  the  Latin  plan ;  and  ever  since 
ing  it  more  and  more  complicated,  and  we  hi 
what  is  called  English  grammar,  and  pretend 
"  speak  and  write  the  English  language  corn 
how  it  does  it.  Here  again  directors  are  paj 
children  to  do  one  thing  by  doing  something 
do  about  it?  Why,  apply  our  principle:  L 
t^lk  by  talking,  and  to  write  by  writing,  and 
posing  — that  ia  all. 

The  great  object  of  the  schools  should  be  tc 
work — real  work;  and  you  can't  do  this  b, 
thing  by  doing  something  else  —  there  i>  DO 
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scholars  become  dull,  and  you  try  to  stimulate  them  by  emulation, 
and  don^t  succeed  any  better  tJian  the  man  who  tried  to  feed  his 
horse  on  sawdust.  The  outcome  of  your  artificial  methods  is  a 
class  of  young  people  who  are  beneath  —  not  above  —  manual 
labor,  and  are  chiefly  anxious  to  find  places  where  there  is  not 
Buch  work.  Why  ?  Because  you  never^,  taught  them  to  love 
work  —  you  made  work  drudgery.  Try  the  other  plan.  Set  them 
to  doing  real  things  and  see  what  life,  and  soul,  and  energy  and 
power  there  will  be  in  your  school-room. 

The  crying  want  of  the  time  is  men  and  women  who  can  do. 
Daily  there  come  to  my  desk  applications  for  teachers,  principals, 
superintendents,  offering  large  salaries  —  and  I  cannot  fill  them. 
The  great  railroads  find  the  same  difiBculty  in  filling  responsible 
places.  Why  ?  Because  our  youth  are  fed  on  unsubstantial 
seeming  instead  of  real  things,  and  have  never  been  taught  to 
work.  We  have  all  seen  the  young  man  come  from  college  clothed 
in  all  the  panoply  of  words,  and  at  the  first  spear-thrust  of  reality 
the  armor  falls  away  and  leaves  him  naked  before  the  world. 

Now,  the  science  of  teaching  regards  the  school  as  a  workshop 
where  the  child  shall  be  trained  to  work,  to  love  work,  to  work  sys- 
tematically and  intelligently;  so  that  whether  he  manages  a  rail- 
road, or  builds  a  house,  or  saws  off  the  limb  of  a  tree,  he  works  with 
brain  as  well  as  hand.  Is  not  that  ^^  practical  ?  ^^  Try  it,  gentle- 
men directors,  and  see  the  results. 

Pestalozzi,  whose  name  has  become  immortal,  was  not  a  highly 
educated  man,  but  he  discovered  a  mighty  secret.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  social  and  moral  aspects  of  his  country,  and  finding  that  the 
sword  promised  no  remedy,  he  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  found  it  in  the  faulty  education  of  the  children.  They  went  to 
school  and  learned  the  catechism,  and  recited  words  out  of  books,  and 
that  was  all.  Then  he  wrought  out  this  great  discovery — ^^Things 
nttist  come  be/ore  tcords — thoughts  must  come  from  live  things^  By 
this  discovery  he  did  more  for  Europe  than  any  other  single  man, 
simply  by  teaching  children  to  use  their  eyes. 

Have  we  profited  by  that  discovery?  Do  you  always  teach 
things  before  uoords?  Suppose  when  you  open  your  schools  next 
Monday  morning,  you  write  that  one  sentence,  ^Things  must  come 
before  words,**  on  your  blackboard;  try  not  to  violate  it  for  one 
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day.  If  you  succeed,  you  will  ^eem  to  have  passed  by  one  great 
leap  into  a  better  world;  you  will  be  happy  men  and  women,  your 
pupils  will  be  happy  children. 

"Things  before  words — facts  before  generalizations.''  How  are 
these  principles  recognized  by. the  text-books?  We  open  a  geog- 
raphy, and  in  the  very  first  sentence  we  find  a  definition — a  gener- 
alization; and  so  it  goes  on,  page  at  a  time.  The  child  learns  all 
this — learns  the  words,  and  works  his  jaws  in  repeating  them,  and 
they  mean  nothing  whatever  to  him — happily  Providence  has  or- 
dained  that  he  may  forget  them  easily.  Before  he  can  reach  those 
definitions  understandingly,  a  long  process  must  be  gone  throogh, 
but  the  book  gives  the  definition  first.  I  went  into  a  school  one 
day  and  put  the  question  —  ^'Children,  did  you  ever  see  a  penin- 
sula?" No,  they  had  never  seen  one — seemed  to  think  it  unreason- 
able to  ask  them,  as  if  one  ought  to  be  about  a  hundred  years 
old  to  see  such  a  wonderful  sight — and  yet  four-fifths  of  them  were 
born  on  the  beautiful  peninsula  where  the  school-house  stood. 

So  directors  are  paying  their  money  for  the  teaching  of  mere 
empty  words,  that  pretend  tc  describe  things,  when  we  ought  to 
show  our  children  the  things  themselves.  We  teach  in  this  way 
simply  because  it  is  the  traditional  method — like  the  man  who  car- 
ried his  grain  in  one  end  of  the  bag  and  a  stone  in  the  other  to 
balance  it,  because  his  father  and  grandfather  had  done  it,  and  what 
was  good  enough  for  them  was  good  enough  for  him,  and  he 
^^  guessed  he  knew  his  own  business,  and  nobody  should  teach  him 
to  carry  grain  to  mill." 

Another  principle:  The  mind  grows  by  its  own  activity^  and  in 
no  other  way.  We  can  only  assist;  we  cannot  make  it  grow. 
How  do  we  recognize  this  fact  in  our  schools?  I  remember 
when  I  was  a  young  teacher  how  I  used  to  explain  every- 
thing and  how  I  explained  most  what  I  knew  least.  I  used 
to  explain  divisions  of  fractious  very  lucidly  when  I  didnH  under- 
stand it  —  and  I  never  did  understand  it  until  I  learned  with 
actual  things.  All  this  explanation  is  simply  depriving  the  child 
of  his  chance  to  grow.  The  best  expression  of  mental  activity  is 
when  the  child  says  "Dou't  do  that  for  me— let  me  do  it."  The 
more  we  pour  in,  the  weaker  they  become.  What  we  want  is  to 
develop  power — ^yet  we  do  their  work  while  they  sit  helpless. 
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Would  yoa  train  an  athlete  by  lifting  all  his  burdens  for  hioi,  and 
then  send  him  forth  to  win  the  race?  Why  do  the  same  thing  for 
the  child's  mind?  Yoa  now  understand  why  I  say  that  the  only 
true  arithmetic  would  be  one  that  should  have  neither  rule,  expla- 
nation nor  definition  in  it. 

The  thing  that  is  near  is  the  thing  to  teach.  You  sometimes 
hear  a  teacher  complaining  that  she  can  do  little  or  nothing  because 
she  has  no  apparatus.  This  is  another  of  the  chains  of  the  old  ed- 
ucation. Have  we  not  pebbles,  and  shells,  and  leaves,  and  flowers, 
and  the  free  skies?  If  there  is  absolutely  no  apparatus,  save  the 
ordinary  country  surroundings,  these  are  enough  for  the  true 
teacher.  The  good  teacher  is  the  one  who  appreciates  the  value 
and  feels  the  power  of  the  near;  for  out  of  the  seen  the  unseen 
must  come.  To  be  sure,  some  will  say,  '*We  are  opposed  to  this — 
these  new-fangled  ways  are  all  bosh."  Yet  thej'  ride  in  the  cars 
and  have  the  electric  light  before  their  doors;  they  are  progressive 
in  that  line  of  applied  science;  but  they  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
science  of  teaching  applied  would  produce  commensurate  results. 
They  say,  '•  Those  thin:?3  are  practical,  but  these  educational  the- 
ories are  visionary."  Yet  the  things  of  which  we  are  most  igno- 
rant, as  regards  the  teaching  in  our  schools,  are,  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  water  we  drink,  the  food  we  eat,  the  clothes  we  wear — in  short, 
that  which  touches  us  most  closely  on  every ^side.  The  true  teacher, 
the  one  who  is  trying  to  learn  to  teach,  uses  these  things;  and  so 
the  thought  of  God  in  nature  becomes  the  thought  of  the  child — 
and  the  revelation  of  God  in  nature  works  out  through  the  child  a 
true  civilization. 

Work  can  be  made  attractive.  For  great  'success,  the  worker 
must  love  his  work;  it  must  not  be  drudgery  to  him.  Give  the 
child  real  things,  and  he  will  love  to  work,  and  you  will  not  need 
the  ratan  and  the  ferule,  nor  the  compulsory  truant  law,  nor 
yet  undue  stimulus  of  emulation.  I  do  not  believe  in  compel- 
ling children  to  go  to  school,  unless  you  have  something  good  and 
pleasant  there  for  them;  and  if  you  have  that,  the  attraction  makes 
compulsion  unnecessary.  I  have  to  deal  with  some  of  the  poorest 
children  to  be  found  anywhere;  yet  in  the  very  slums  of  ignorance 
and  poverty  and  superstition  they  make  me  welcome;  the  children 
are  all  our  friends  because  they  know  we  bring  them  good.    And 
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this  is  the  glory  of  our  work  that  we  are  trj 
children,  notwithstandiag  such  sarroandings 
honor  to  the  republic — voters  who  cannot  be 
lars  apiece. 

And  we  are  doing  it !  I  tell  you,  teache: 
elimiQates  the  bad  boys  and  girls  —  they  are  : 
teaching,  KOodness  tates  the  place  of  vice  — 
velops  moral  character.  On  the  other  hand 
an  element  of  immorality  in  it;  we  have  » 
work,  and  idleness  means  vice.  I  believe  the 
lowest  primary  schools,  if  well  done,  is  the  h 

And  now,  teachers,  shall  we  not  begin  t 
these  principles  to  our  work  ?  If  we  and  01: 
this,  iu  a  century  there  would  be  a  revolutif 
and  moral  world  greater  and  more  beneficent 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  Shall  we  not  do  i 
be  done  quickly,  but  we  can  do  our  share  in  1 
of  a  glorious  future. 

What  are  the  chief  obstacles  ic  the  way  o 
that  there  is  no  class  more  earnest  and  faithf 
from  what  I  have  seen  in  your  state,  I  am  i 
vania  teachers  lead  the  van;  hut  my  clients 
through  them  the  future  of  the  Republic,  ai 
must  speak  the  whole  truth  —  and  the  truth 
greatest  obstacle  is  in  us.  By  our  clinging 
self-conceit,  we  too  oflea  bar  knowledge  on 
should  pray  against  the  tendency  to  hold  on 
and  for  humility  to  feel  th^t  life  is  too  sli 
teaching.  If  you  would  go  into  the  scho 
such  a  spirit,  work  from  fact  to  theory,  anc 
practice,  what  growth  would  follow  !  But  t 
toward  knowledge  is  wrong  —  we  think  we 

Sometimes  the  superintendent  is  an  obsti 
to  examine  ha  must  have  just  so  much —  it 
he  comes,  asks  the  regular  questions,  they 
goes  away,  and  it  is  all  right.  Now  any  exal 
test  real  teaching,  or  does  not  help  the  teac 
is  worse  than  none.    I  know  how  difficult  i 
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women  fit  to  supervise  schools;  they  must  know  how  to  teach  — 
how  to  sAoM?  the  teacher  what  to  do  —  how  to  put  the  standard 
within  reach  of  honest  work,  but  beyond  that  of  stufiBng  or  cram- 
ming. 

Directors  often  stand  in  the  way  of  progress  — they,  too,  think 
they  know  when  they  don't.  My  friend  C.  F.  Adams,  a  man  of 
fair  education  and  pretty  good  family,  made  quite  a  discovery  when 
he  found  himself  unfit  to  supervise  schools  —  many  never  find  it 
out.  I  have  known  directors  who  had  once  taught  two  or  three 
months,  and  knew  all  about  it.  They  are  the  kind  that  come  in 
every  now  and  then  to  examine  the  schools,  they  always  ask  the 
same  questions,  and  after  the  first  time  they  are  always 
answered;  and  when  the  superintendent  comes  round,  and  thinks 
the  teacher  below  the  mark,  he  says:  ^'Oh,  no!  why,  the  pupils 
answer  every  question  I  ask  them!''  Such  people  may  know  a 
good  deal  about  business,  but  when  they  can  diagnose  and  prescribe 
for  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  without  special  education,  then  I  would 
trust  them  to  examine  and  grade  teachers  —  and  not  before.  We 
had  some  bitter  experience  of  this  kind  when  the  civil  authorities 
undertook  to  manage  the  war.  There  is  only  one  sensible  way  for 
directors  to  treat  this  matter;  find  a  man  or  woman  who  knows 
the  business,  give  him  the  teachers  he  wants  and  the  means  he 
needs  —  and  if  he  don't  get  results,  turn  him  out,  and  find  one  who 
will  get  them. 

But  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the  schools  were  made  for  the 
teachers,  and  not  for  the  children  —  and  we  find  all  the  places  filled 
by  the  directors^  ^^  sisters,  and  their  cousins  and  their  aunts.^ 
These  same  gentlemen,  if  they  wanted  a  superintendent  for  a  fac- 
tory, would  send  to  Europe,  if  necessary,  to  get  a  competent  man; 
but  when  it  is  a  question  of  trusting  to  somebody  the  development 
of  our  children,  the  selection  is  made  because  some  young  girl  finds 
it  convenient  to  make  five  or  six  dollars  a  week. 

The  people  themselves  stand  in  the  way,  when  they  fail  to  elect 
proper  persons  as  superintendents  and  directors,  and  carry  their 
offices  into  politics.  Now,  if  you  must  have  corrupt  congressmen, 
and  legislators,  and  governors  yet  awhile,  I  suppose  we  canH  hinder 
you;  but,  for  heaven's  sake,  keep  the  interest  of  our  little  children 
from  contact  with  dirty  politics!    When  you  help  to  elect  unfit 
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Bchool  oScera  you  Tot«  against  y 
petuate  evil  for  generations. 

And  noTP,  teachers,  I  mugt  lea 
and  work,  that  yoa  may  understs 
coarage  to  apply  all  you  know,  h 

take  advice;  profit  by  criticbm;  say  what  you  think.  Magsi^ 
your  office.  I  am  a  teacher  to-day  for  the  same  reason  that  1  ns 
a  Boldier  twenty  years  back — because  I  believe  that  the  problemi:' 
tho  education  of  the  people  is  the  great  problem  of  the  tint 
Leara  all  you  can,  and  teach  it  to  the  little  ones,  and  you  and  tiuj 
will  be  happy. 


YOUNG  TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  CALLING. 

I  use  the  term  "young  teacher"  in  its  ordinary  aeceptance,- 
one  with  little  or  no  professional  experience;  and  to  make  whatl 
have  to  iiay  practical,  I  have  chosen  to  discuss  our  duty  to  tben, 
rather  than  their  duty  to  themselves.  Concerning  the  latter,  R 
have  been  reasonably  faithful  in  advice  and  expostulation,  bnt, 
possibly,  we  have  failed  to  bestow  somethings  within  our  gift  mon 
valuable  than  even  good  advice. 

And,  first,  let  me  say,  it  ia  the  duty  of  such  teachers  as  have  mI- 
vanced  pupils,  those  who  now  are,  or  intend  soon  to  become  candi- 
dates for  teachers'  places,  to  show  them  a  well  managed  and  wdl 
taught  school.  Probably  there  was  never  a  young  teacher  who  did 
not  take  one  of  his  instructors  as  a  model.  I  am  sure  this  is  enn- 
nently  true  of  girls,  for  they  have  not  the  originality,  or  brave-y, 
or  recklessness  —  call  it  what  you  like  —  that  young  men  bit 
They  follow  their  pattern;  usually  without  asking  why.  T* 
often  they  imitate,  even  to  caricature  the  most  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  their  model  school,  because  they  are  the  most  striking.  • 
recall  at  this  instant  a  most  ludicrous  example  of  such  imitstioO' 
A  teacher  of  experience  and  fine  reputation  had  a  class  of  rcstlta 
five-year  old  iufauts,  just  passing  through  the  initiatory  discijJins 
of  sehool-lile.  Two  of  these  babies,  a  little  more  restless  and  in*" 
pressible  than  the  others,  by  accident  sat  one  behind  the  other.  ^ 
When,  on  one  occasion,  every  expedient  to  secure  and  Sx  thttt^ 
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tention  seemed  to  have  been  exhausted,  the  teacher  took  from  her 
pocket  a  handkerchief,  put  it  loosely  across  the  mouth  of  the  front 
boy,  and  ga?e  the  corners  to  the  rear  boy  to  hold.    This  was  to 
last  five  minutes,  the  children  meanwhile  to  look  directly  into  her 
6yes  while  she  told  them  a  story.    The  surprise,  the  novelty  of  the 
situation,  the  earnestness  of  the  teacher,  the  interest  in  the  story, 
all  contributed  to  make  the  device  a  success  in  her  hands^  for  that 
ofie  time.    A  young  girl,  with  no  experience,  had  an  adjoining  room 
full  of  five-year  old  babies,  too;  and  was  at  her  wit^s  end  in  their 
management.    Accidentally,  she  saw  the  experiment  I  have  nar- 
rated and  its  success.    Iler  active  mind  hastened  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  excellent  teacher  would  have  excellent  methods,  and  this 
would  be  one  ot  them.    So  she  supplied  herself,  jwith  handker- 
chiefs, napkins,  and  so  forth,  and  the  next  day  a  chance  visitor 
found  nearly  half  of  her  fifty  infants  holding  the  heads  of  an  equal 
number,  all  playing  horse  with  the  greatest  delight,  and  evidently 
wondering  at  the  exceeding  good  nature  of  the  teacher  in  furnish- 
ing them  the  occasion  and  appliances  for  so  much  fun.    At  the 
close  of  a  dreadful  day,  the  wearied  girl  dejectedly  reported  to  her 
colleague  that  she  did  not  know  how  it  was,  but  that  plan  of  keep- 
ing children  quiet  did  not  work  well  in  her  room. 

Examples  of  unthinking  imitation  are  never  more  conspicuously 
absurd  than  in  what  are  called  ^^  development  lessons."  Instead  of 
leading,  by  reason  or  analogy,  to  the*appropriatenes3  of  the  terms 
under  consideration,  we  have  such  unqualified  nonsense  as  this: 
"  What  do  you  put  your  clothes  in,  when  you  go  to  see  your  grand- 
mother,  in  vacation?  "  "A  trunk."  "Yes,  and  therefore  this  is 
called  the  elephant's  bninky  "  What  do  you  pass  over  in  going 
from  Cincinnati  to  Covington?"  "The  bridge."  "That  is  cor- 
ject,  and  this  is  called  the  bridge  of  the  nose."  "  What  do  you 
wear  around  the  neck  in  cold  weather?  "  "  A  comforter,  a  tippet, 
a  scarf."  "  Scarf  is  correct.  This  is  therefore  called  the  scarf* 
skin."  "  When  your  mother  pours  your  tea  into  the  cup,  until  it 
can  hold  no  more,  what  do  you  say  the  cup  is?  "  "  Full."  "  And 
when  she  cuts  the  bread,  what  is  there  on  the  the  table." 
"  Crumbs."  "  You  are  right.  This,  therefore,  is  the  fulcrum  of 
the  lever." 
Verily,  in  such  teaching  as  this.  Philosophy  and  Confusion  have 
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met  together;  Reason  and  Imbecility  have  1 
yet  the  unthinking,  imitative  young  teacher  i 
her  model  exactly. 

It  is  true  that  the  machinery  of  the  ideal  » 
the  most  interested  observer  does  not  discover  all  ita  secrets;  bot 
spirit  of  promptness,  of  gentleness,  of  thoroughness,  and  of  jutt- 
nesa,  wilt  ao  impress  itself  upon  the  attentive  student,  as  not  obIt 
to  huild  his  ideals,  but,  by  molding  hia  character  and  qaickening 
bis  aspirations,  to  enable  him  to  attain  to  tliese  standards. 

I  recall  with  great  vividness,  as  'no  doubt  each  of  my  listenoi 
does,  the  one  who,  of  all  my  teachers,  impressed  rae  most  deeply. 
Girls  of  thirteen,  just  opening  their  wondering  eyes  apon  tbe  myi- 
teries  of  life,  curious,  ardent,  impulsive,  are  impressible  subjeeti. 
This  little,  thin,  nervous  woman,  knowing  her  opportunity,  oU 
tained  such  perfect  control  of  us,  by  making  us  her  personal 
friends,  often  her  contidential  advisers,  that  she  did  not  need  to 
speak  to  be  heard.  We  should  have  been  consumed  with  shame 
not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  significance  of  every  look.  Wen 
we  not  her  most  intimate  friends?  And  did  not  friends  nnd»- 
stand  each  other  1    We  imitated  her  walk,  her  speech,  her  manner. 

There  were  no  songs  like  those  she  sung,  and  the  accordion,  with 
which  she  accompanied  her  voice  and  ours,  was  a  present  realia- 
tion  of  the  harps  promised  by  our  Sunday  School  teachers  in  the 
future.  She  impress<>d  us  with  her  zeal,  her  large  cbarity,  ha 
piety.  I  hoped  then  to  teach  school  some  day  like  her,  and  ill 
through  life  her  spirit  has  been  an  inspiring  presence.  As  I  look 
back  upon  the  school,  I  see  that  we  did  things  in  very  old-&shioned 
ways;  but  tbe  spirit  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  .Echool  is,  after  all, 
the  main  thing —  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  any  of  the 
little  devices  which  are  so  often  magnified,  and  then  dignified  bf 
the  comprehensive  term,  method,  a.  term  almost  as  much  abused  a 
that  other  long-suffering  term,  culture. 

Second. —  It  is  the  duty  of  those  instructing  young  persons,  hsv* 
ing  found  which  of  their  pupils  expect  to  teach,  to  make  them  th« 
especial  objects  of  their  professional  attention.  More  assistance  ie 
preparation  for  teaching,  than  appears  at  first  sight,  can  be  giroi 
those  who  desire  it,'in  a  high  school,  or  upper  class  graded  school, 
and  no  other  pupil  suffer  any  loss.    President  Gilchrist,  of  the  Ion 
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formal  School,  is  reported  to  have  said,  at  Atlanta,  last  year:  ^ 

^^  The  teacher  needs  a  deeper  comprehension  and  a  more  critical  ^ 

mastery  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools,  than  those  who  are 
to  enter  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  The  scholarship  which  an* 
swers  the  demands  of  the  one,  will  not  meet  the  demands  of  the 
other/^  This  seems  too  nearly  self-evident  to  need  any  enforce- 
ment; and  since  this  is  true,  the  teacher  of  the  class  containing 
candidates  for  teachers'  positions,  can  easily  give  important  help  by 
reserving  the  most  searching  questions,  the  most  difficult  analyses 
and  explanations  for  them.  He  can  constantly  press  them  a  little 
beyond  the  necessities  of  the  class  in  genera],  if  by  no  more  than 
an  incisive  question  or  a  suggestive  one  for  future  answer,  or  a  so- 
lution or  analysis  to  be  presented  at  some  other  time. 

Much  assistance  can  be  given  these  pupils  by  giving  direction  to 
their  reading.    Books  on  the  art  of  Teaching  and  School  Manage- 
ment can  be  suggested,  and  incidental  conversations  held  as  to 
their  contents.    The  old  files  of  educational  journals  can  be  loaned, 
and  current  numbers  used  to  excellent  advantage.    There  will  be 
occasional  opportunities  for  discussion  of  subjects  treated,  and  so 
interest  and  thought  developed.    In  a  press, of  work  such  pupils 
can  be  allowed  to  hear  a  class,  the  teacher  informing  himself,  as  he 
may  be  able,  of  the  degree  of  success,  and  giving  needed  criticism. 
In  a  large  school  very  profitable  use  can  be  made  of  capable  pupils 
in  this  way,  if  the  teacher  is  careful  to  review  the  class  on  the  les- 
sons gone  over  by  the  pupil-teacher.    They  can  put  work  on  the 
board,  look  over  slate-work,  mark  spelling  papers,  and  render  as- 
sistance In  many  ways,  at  the  same  time  getting  profitable  practice 
for  themselves.    In  the  absence  of  a  teacher,  such  pupils  might  be 

« 

allowed  to  act  as  substitutes,  and  so  get  a  further  trial  of  their  abil- 
ity. Marked  failure  might  effectually  discourage  the  weakest  ones, 
and  relieve  all  parties  from  further  embarrassment. 

I  recall  with  what  anxiety  I  studied,  in  our  village  graded  school, 
the  last  winter  before  I  was  to  make  the  attempt  to  teach.  I  had 
an  enthusiastic  teacher,  who  knew  all  his  pupils  and  tried  to  meet 
their  individual  needs.  He  first  loaned  me  Pagers  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching,  then  a  new  book,  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind, 
and  as  good  perhaps  as  any  of  its  successors.    At  any  rate,  it  has 
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always  been  a  rare  book  to  me,  for  I  pore 
learned  them,  scarcely  dreaming  that  any  o 

any  leas  authoritative  tban  those  of  Luke  or  Paul.  He  gtntm 
two  classes  of  pupils,  alternating  with  himself.  He  sdrised  meis 
to  the  classes  I  had  best  enter,  and  often  allowed  myself  and  t 
class-mate,  who  was  also  preparing  to  teach,  and  is  still  teachiof. 
to  remain  a  little  after  the  c!o?e  of  school,  that  we  might  go  ait- 
ically  over  some  analysis,  explanation  or  demonstration.  All  tie 
was  done  for  iis  amid  the  cares  of  a  school  containing  a  lai^  num- 
her  of  classes,  and  in  a  fight  against  disease  which  finally  tenai- 
nated  in  his  death.  No  other  member  of  the  school  was  poorer  fe 
the  help  given  us,  I  am  sure,  and  we  were  certainly'  mach  richer 
After  an  experience  of  thirty  years,  I  still  tee!  gratitude  towjii 
and  reverence  for  the  man  who,  in  one  of  the  crises  of  life,  wa*  » 
true  and  wise  a  friend.  It  is  a  serious  matter,  that  one  be  writte 
down  as  in  a  book,  in  the  memories  of  hundreds,  even  tfaoosao^ 
of  pupiU  who  pass  under  his  instruction,  for  the  studj  and  ah- 
icism  of  a  life-time.  To  give,  in  this  retrospection,  "only  pleasnm, 
and  receive,  only  reverent  affection,  is  as  rich  a  monument  as  anj 
teacher  should  desirn. 

Tbird. —  Examiners  of  teachers  are  the  representatives  of  tb* 
people,  and  are  appointed  to  promote  their  tntensts,  as  against  is- 
competent  candidates  for  teachtra'  positions.     They  are  expected 
to  protect  the  communities  which  they  severally  represent  against 
loss  of  time,  of  opportunity,  and  of  money  in  thp  ='•••'■••'''     ti-"- 
are  intrusted  with  the  most  sacred  interests  a  peoi 
there  can  be  no  possible  justification  for  a  conft 
own  personal  feelings  or  friendships,  or  for  a  n 
with  their  own  political  prospects  or  ambitions, 
tion  should  be,  does  this  person  come  up  to  th( 
quirement?     Any  other  course  multiplies  their  all 
duties.     If,  from   sympathy  or  favoritism,  one  i: 
son   is   allowed    a    certificate,  immediately  a  hs 
friends,  who  did  not  believe  he  could  pass  the  Bo 
he  could  they  can,  determine  to  present  themsel 
tion.    The  embarrassment  of  the  examiners  in  eit 
rejecting  these  candidates  is  much  greater  than  it 
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in  rejecting  the  first  one.  To  accept  them  breaks  down  all  stand- 
ards; to  reject  them  is,  in  the  light  of  the  precedent,  manifestly 
unjust. 

Then,  again,  poor  teachers  in  the  schools  reproduce  themselves. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  in  the  country  schools  come 
from  the  country  schools.  They  come  to  their  work  bearing  the 
impress  of  the  hand  that  has  been  upoa  them.  The  county  exam- 
iners of  the  state  will  justify  the  statement  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  young  candidates  have  little  technical  knowledge,  have 
scarcely  any  general  information,  have  no  intellectual  grasp  or  dis- 
cipline, and  are  absolutely  without  general  literature.  How  does 
it  come  about  that  pupils  who  have  been  trained  in  schools  for 
even  three  months  in  the  year,  until  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of 
age,  have  so  little  power  to  think,  to  compare  and  conclude? 
"What  is  the  distance  from  Washington  to  Paris?"  "About 
50,000  miles;"  never  dreaming  that  the  circumference  of  the  earth 
would  reveal  the  blunder.  "What  is  the  population  of  Ohio?" 
"200,000;"  never  for  an  instant  considering  the  population  of 
Olio's  largest  city.  "  To  add  fractions,  add  the  numerators  for  a 
new  numerator,  and  the  denominators  for  a  new  denominator." 
"  Shall  we  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound? "  "  That  is  an 
adjective  and  limits  grace."  "  That  is  a  relative  pronoun,  its  ante- 
cedent is  sin;  it  is  in  the  objective  case,  object  of  ^ shall  continue.^  " 
"  That  is  an  adverb  of  cause  and  limits  muy  abound.^^ —  I  copy  from 
a  pile  of  examination  papers  before  me,  and  any  set  of  county  ex- 
aminers* papers  will  reveal  more  or  less  of  this  same  utter  absence 
of  thought.  How  is  this  heedless,  helpless  mental  condition  pos- 
sible? The  educational  structure  of  these  minds  is  like  Mount 
Zion^s  temple  in  its  destruction, —  not  one  stone  rests  upon  an- 
other. No  item  of  knowledge  is  made  the  basis  of  or  step  towards 
any  other  item.  There  is  no  co-ordination,  no  system;  and  so  no 
clearness  nor  certainty.  How  does  it  happen  that  where  there 
should  be  an  orderly  unfolding,  and  a  strong  and  systematic  build- 
ing-in,  we  find  only  this  chaos?  These  young  people  have  not 
had  teachers.  It  is  not  that  they  are  stupid,  but  they  have  not  so 
much  as  heard  from  their  instructors  that  there  is  anything  of 
clearness,  or  certainty,  or  system,  in  education.  They  come  np  to 
examination,  often  the  best  of  their  classes,  thinking  that  they  are 
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quite  considerably  edacated.  They  alioiild  be  i 
than  in  anger,  hut  to  license  them  to  teach  will  inanre  another  gar 
«rationof  similar  candidates,  and  Bo'on  to  the  end.  The  only  w^to 
Btop  the  stream  is  by  brave  and  persistent  action  to  annihilate  tht 
fountain-  My  hearers  all  know  that  if  every  country  school,  as  *d 
as  graded  village  and  city  school,  could  be  supplied  with  a  comp^ 
tent,  zsalous  teacher,  how  naturally  and  necessarily  all  of  than 
would  supply  themselves  with  good  teachers. 

This  firmness  of  rejecting  incompetence  is  not  ooly  a  duty  to  ttt 
community,  and  to  the  unworthy  candidates,  but  to  the  careAilIf 
prepared  and  worthy  applicants,  and  to  the  competent,  laboiioos 
teachers  who  are  honoring  themselves  and  their  work.  Foolish  ani 
ignorant  school  directors  often  manage  their  schools,  as  the  cor- 
missioner  builds  his  bridges,  or  as  the  State  feeds  ita  convicts- 
they  are  let  to  the  lowest  bidder.  To  be  sure  they  are  not  is 
explicit  in  the  terms  of  the  contract  as  the  com  missioner,  or  the 
prison  director;  for  the  veriest  novice  knows  that  if  a  bridge  be 
built  badly,  the  cheat  may  result  in  loss  of  property,  possibly  life: 
that  poor  beef  and  adulterated  cofTee  may  be  furnished  the  convictest 
the  price  of  a  fair  quality  of  food;  but  it  requires  a  wiser  man  t« 
know  that  not  every  school  is  a  school.  Is  it  not  certain  that  asf 
person  who  can  read  can  teach  any  other  person  who  cannot? 
And  BO  of  writing,  and  of  the  "  sums."  No  failure  can  be  po^Ue 
while  the  spelling  is  all  in  the  book,  and  the  copies  are  all  printed, 
and  the  arithmetics  have  all  the  duswers  at  the  back.  "  Oar  chil- 
dren are  not  very  far  advanced  and  we  do  not  need  a  teacher  iriio 
has  been  '  off  to  school.'  "  And  so  by  favor  of  the  examiners  tht 
really  worthy  teacher  is  left  without  a  position,  or  must  (each  ftr 
the  same  that  some  boy  or  girl  who  can  be  spared  temporariiy  frum 
farm  or  dairy,  and  who  has  no  claim  on  account  of  scholarship 
or  special  fitness,  proposes  to  teach  for.  Underbidding  incompe- 
tence should  have  its  feathers  plucked  in  the  earliest  attempt  at 
flight.  The  young  teacher  who  has  made  conscientious  and  labori- 
ous preparation,  has  a  right  to  the  protection  which  a  just  and  firm 
Board  of  Examiners,  and  they  only,  can  give  him. 

Fourth. —  Persons  who  employ  teachers,  as  superintendents  and 
directors  of  schools,  owe  them  an  important  service.  Experiencs 
seems  to  prove  that  it  is  wisest  to  employ  inexperienced  teacheo 
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on  trial,  with  prospect  of  continaed  service  and  advanced  salary,  if 
snccessfal.  It  seems  to  be  much  better  business  management, 
more  just,  and  more  satisfactory  to  the  teacher.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear just  that  one  teacher  should  have  a  given  amount  of  pay 
merely  because  another  has  that  amount,  irrespective  of  the  qual- 
ity and  amount  of  work  accomplished.  It  is  easier,  it  is  true,  to 
let  a  position  draw  a  fixed  salary,  without  regard  to  the  occupant 
because  it  saves  directors  the  labor  and  embarrassment  of  deciding 
xkpbn  the  relative  v^lue  of  the  services  rendered;  but  it  is  not  the 
way  to  inspire  to  the  best  effort.  I  know,  from  personal  experi- 
ence, how  extremely  conducive  to  exertion  and  self-respect  is  an  ad- 
vance of  wages  from  $1.25  per  week  to  11.50 per  week!  Pecuniary 
advantage  the  result  of  faithful  work  onlt/^  has  in  it  an  excellent 
moral  lesson,  which  will  not  be  likely  to  be  lost  on  a  young  person 
just  making  a  first  fight  with  the  world  for  self-support. 

Lack  of  permanency  of  position  in  the  country  schools  is  re- 
garded as  a  great  evil.  It  is  perfectly  practical  to  avoid  many  of 
these  changes,  and  a  constant  tide  of  inexperienced  teachers,  by  a 
judicious  selection,  and  proper  oversight  and  encouragement.  A 
scale  of  increasing  pay  with  increasing  experience  and  success, 
would  be  a  strong  inducement  to  remain  in  one  place,  and  a  cus- 
tom once  established  of  paying  more,  even  were  it  but  little 
more,  to  teachers  holding  a  first  grade  certificate,  would  be  a  won- 
derful incentive  to  study.  We  may  reason  that  there  should  be  a 
higher  motive,  but  the  best  of  us  never  get  above  honorable  pecuni- 
ary considerations. 

Again,  directors  and  superintendents  should  inform  themselves 
of  the  character  of  the  work  of  the  young  teachers  in  their  em- 
ploy, that  they  may  speak  to  them  frankly  of  its  faults,  with  such 
a  seasoning  of  commendation  as  it  deserves.  There  is,  probably, 
no  teaching  so  bad  that  nothing  can  be  found  to  commend,  and 
none  so  good  that  no  improvement  is  possible.  This  most  self- 
reliant  one  of  us  all  is  not  insensible  to  the  opinions  others  hold 
concerning  us,  even  when  we  feel  confident  that  we  are  right.  But 
the  young  teacher  does  not  feel  this  confidence.  Often  his 
anxieties  unfit  him  for  doing  his  best.  An  assurance  upon  some 
points  would  enable  him  to  concentrate  his  attention  upon  the 
weakest  places,  if  pointed  out  to  him.    And  then  the  sense  of 
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^being  watched  over,  cared  for,  appreciated.  The  assaranoe  ofi 
friend  in  an  emergency  is  a  tower  of  strength  in  these  early  {&«- 
fessional  experiences. 

Farther,  these  directors  or  superintendents  should,  as  soon  as 
possible,  determine  whether  the  candidate  has  the  primary  ele- 
ments of  succes.  If  these,  self-control,  love  for  children,  TiTacitj, 
promptness,  perseverance,  and,  above  all,  perhaps,  health  —  if  aH 
or  most  of  these  be  lacking  in  the  fibre  of  the  character,  there  k 
so  little  probability  of  success,  at  best,  it  is  so  remote,  and  so  much 
time  and  material  must  be  sacrificed  to  obtain  it,  that  it  is  best  for 
the  directors  to  make  another  trial,  and  advise  the  would-be  teacher 
to  enter  some  other  occupation.  To  delay  complicates  the  difficul- 
•  ties,  with  no  corresponding  advantage. 

Fifth. —  The  profession  in  general  owes  a  duty  to  the  young 
person  entering  it,  in  the  professional  spirit.    He  has  aright  to  the 
recognition  and  encouragement  of   teachers  of  experience   and 
standing.    It  is  said  in  praise  of  Longfellow,  that  no  yoang  writer 
left  his  presence  with  wounded  ambition.    He  was  wise  enough  to 
know  that  the  world  would  be  none  too  rich  if  all  its  real  talent 
was  developed  to  the  utmost,  and  any  fancy  genius,  or   spurious 
achievement  would  die  of  its  own  inanity.    We   all  recall  how 
heavy   were  the  anxieties  aud  labors  of   the  first  years   in  the 
school-room.    Professional  sympathy,  if  not  ordinary  kindness  of 
heart,  should  lead  us  to  impart  any  plans  or  methods  which  our 
varied  experience  and  maturer  years,  lead  us  to  believe  would  be  c{ 
service,  to  give  such  words  of  encouragement  or  caution,  or  criti- 
cism as  will  be  received  in  a  kindly  spirit,  and  be  valuable  to  the 
recipient.    ^^  Give  to  him  that  asketh  of  thee,  and  from  him  that 
would  borrow  of  thee,  turn  not  thou  away."     We  have  no  patent 
upon  our  philosophies,  or  methods,  or  plans,  that  will  justify  us  in 
concealing  them  from  any  one  who  can  understand  and  use  them. 
Our  work  is  one,  and  all  we  are  brethren.    The  strength  added  to 
any  part,  strengthens  the  whole  structure;  the  honors   conferred 
upon  any  man  honors  the  brotherhood.    There  is  nothing  more 
short-sighted  and  despicable  than  petty  rivalries,  and  jealousies, 
and  heart-burnings,  in  this  great  educational  field.    If  any  persist 
in  exhibiting  towards  us  a  hateful  temper,  Nehemiah^s  answer  to 
his  enemies  should  be  ours:    ^^  I  am  doing  a  great  work  so  that  I 
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cannot  comedown;  why  should  the  work  cease,  whilst  I  leave  it, 
and  come  down  to  you  ? "  A  sweet,  broad-minded,  l)enevoleBt 
spirit  will  not  fail  favorably  to  impress  the  young  teacher  over 
whom  we  have  influence,  with  its  beauty  and  its  necessity. 

Mudh  can  be  done  to  develop  a  professional  spirit  in  young 
teachers,  by  inducing  them  to  attend  teachers^  meetings;  and  by 
seeking  for  them  such  places  on  the  programmes  of  exercises  as 
they  may  be  able  to  fill  creditably  to  themselvefs,  and  acceptably  to 
the  hearers.    By  such  attention  and  encouragement,  the  best  that 
is  in  them   will  be  developed,  and,  if  that  best  is   not   worthy  of 
recognition,  its  own  gravity  will   quietly  sink  it  out  of  sight* 
Every  young  teacher  should  be  encouraged  to  subscribe  for  a  teach- 
er^s  journal;  one  which  is  a  recognized  medium  of  the  best  educa- 
tional thought  and  the  freshest  educational  news  of  the  day.    He 
ought  to  be  instructed  that  the  best  is  the  cheapest,  and  assisted  in 
determining  which  is  the  best  for  his  special  needs. —  Ohio  EdtiCa^ 
tional  Monthly. 


♦  •  » 
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BY  J.  GEO.  CROSS,   M.   A.,   BLOOMIKGTON,   ITX. 

In  our  former  article  we  predicted  that  the  average  public-school 
teacher  could  prepare  to  teach  penmanship  effectively,  and  exhorted 
our  brethren  to  the  effort;  that  good  teaching  must  do  the  dual 
work  of  training  the  eye  to  see,  and  the  hand  to  do;  that  the 
training  of  the  hand  is  too  much  neglected;  that  the  true  philoso- 
phy in  this  special  training,  consists  in  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  pupil  away  from  the  form,  and  proportion  of  the  letters,  and 
concentrating  it  on  his  positions  and  action,  and  with  these  things 
only  in  view,  practicing  on  the  simplest  forms  until  the  entire  class 
can  do  something  like  writing,  in  graceful,  easy  attitudes,  and  with 
a  bold,  and  free-hand  execution. 

The  art  of  penmanship  has  two  fundamental  principles,  viz.: 

1.  The  skillful  execution  of  letters  depends  on  movement. 

2.  Movement  depends  on  position. 

To  teach  the  art,  one  must  know  in  what  correct  forms  consist, 
what  is  comprised  in  easy  movement,  and  what  constitutes  correct 
positions. 
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In  teaching,  these  three  things  must  always  sustaia  to 
other  the  following  relation,  viz:  1st,  Position;  2nd,  MoTement; 
3rd,  Form.  Whether  instruction  embraces  a  few  lessons,  or  a  cob- 
tinuous  course,  it  should  always  proceed  in  this  order.  The  first 
thing  in  every  lesson  is  to  see  that  the  writer^s  position  is  coneci 
The  teacher  who  follows  the  instructions  of  the  former  article  oi 
this  point,  will  lay  a  foundation  that  will  finally  resalt  in  gooi 
penmanship.  The  teacher  who  is  interested  in  the  subject  will  de 
well  to  review  the  final  paragraph  of  that  article. 

In  what  does  correct  position  consist? 

Evidently  in  such  a  relation  of  the  writer  to  the  desk,  the  peB. 
and  the  paper,  as  shall  give  perfect  ease  and  full  control.  It  will 
not  do  for  the  writer  to  lean  over  the  desk,  for  this  throws  tk 
weight  of  the  chest  on  the  arm^,  preventing  their  free  actioB. 
Besides,  it  prevents  free  respiration,  causing  uneasiness  and  fatigue, 
and  so  shortens  the  range  of  vision  as  to  greatly  impair  its  poweL 
It  will  not  do  to  grasp  the  pen  tightly  in  the  fingers;  for  the 
rigidity  of  muscle  which  results,  afiects  the  entire  hand  and  arm, 
causing  difficult,  angular,  and  erratic  action. 

To  secure  good  position  begin  with  the  feet.     They   mast  be 
placed  fiat  on  the  floor  in  a  position  similar  to  the  standing  po»- 
ture.    The  teacher  will  soon  discover  that  &s  soon  as  a  papil  draws 
the  feet  back  under  the  seat  resting  them.on  the  toes,  (a  common 
occurrence)  he  instantly  inclines  the  trunk  forward  over  the  d^ 
leaning  on  the  arms.    So  any  deviation  of  the  feet  from  the  front, 
flat  position,  causes  a  demoralization  of  the  entire  person.    It  is 
very  difficult  to  keep  the  feet,  even  of  trained  pupils,  from  eccen- 
tric attitudes,  but  its  importance  is  imperative.     I  have  freqnentlj, 
in  previous  public-school  teaching,  on  passing  into  a  room  during 
the  writing  exercise,  observed  a  general  inclined  attitude  of  the 
pupils,  which  was  instantly  and  uniformly  remedied  by  the  word 
feet^  a  general  uplifting  of  heads  being  the  instant  result  of  coiieet 
placing  of  the  feet. 

It  is  also  essential  to  upright  posture  that  the  writer  should  sit 
close  to  the  desk,  without  leaning  against  it.  The  distance  of  the 
seat  from  the  desk,  is  in  many  cases  a  serious  embarrassment  in 
this  respect.  The  edge  of  the  desk  and  of  the  seat  should  be  on 
the  same  vertical  plane.    If  the  seat  is  located  too  far  from  the 
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desk,  the  pupil  must,  during  the  writing  exercise,  sit  forward  on 
the  front  half  of  the  seat.  The  effort  to  correct  this  ill  adaptation 
of  seat  to  desk,  by  placing  pupils  with  the  right  side  to  the  desk, 
is  a  false  and  unbusiness-like  view  of  the  case.  The  pupil  can  cer- 
tainly sit  erect  more  easily,  placed  square  in  front  of  the  desk,  with 
both  arms  resting  on  it,  even  though  sitting  on  only  the  front  half 
of  the  seat,  than  in  the  side  position.  Most  business  writing  must 
be  done  sitting  or  standing  square  with  the  desk,  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  front  position  should  be  generally  conformed  to.  ' 

The  tendency  of  the  pupil  to  grasp  the  pen  tightly,  is  generally 
the  result  of  a  bad  position  of  the  thumb,  and  a  too  free  use  of  the 
finger  movement.  Let  the^  teacher,  taking  the  pen  in  his  hand, 
place  the  thumb  on  the  holder  opposite  the  end  of  the  fingers,  as 
most  pupils  do,  and  he  will  soon  discover,  that  to  hold  the  pen 
with  sufficient  firmness,  he  is  obliged  to  grasp  it  tightly.  Now 
let  him  pass  the  end  of  the  thumb  up  on  the  holder,  to  a  point 
opposite  the  first  joint  of  the  front  finger,  and  he  will  find  it  possi- 
ble to  secure  firmness  of  the  pen,  with  far  less  pressure.  The 
reason  is  evident,  viz.,  that  the  point  of  pressure  of  the  thumb,  is 
now  midway  between  the  two  points  of  pressure  on  the  right  side 
of  the  holder,  instead  of  being  opposite  the  lower  point  of  pressure 
only,  as  it  is  when  the  thumb  is  placed  opposite  the  end  of  the 
fingers. 

Rule. —  Place  the  end  of  the  thumb  on  the  holder  opposite  the 
first  joint  of  the  fore-finger. 

The  next  point  to  be  gained  is  the  light  rest  of  the  arm  and  hand 
on  the  desk.  It  should  not  generally  be  raised  from  the  desk,  but 
should  rest  so  lightly  on  it  as  to  allow  the  freeest  possible  action  — 
a  buoyant  rest.  To  secure  this  the  pupil  may  be  allowed  to  lean 
slightly  on  the  left  arm,  resting  it  on  the  desk  near  the  side,  not 
pressed  against  the  side,  nor  thrown  far  to  the  left  on  the  desk. 

The  method  in  which  the  pupil  applies  the  pen  to  the  paper  is 
of  primary  importance.  Have  patience  with  the  child.  The  pen 
is  a  more  difficult  instrument  to  wield  than  either  the  pencil,  the 
brush,  or  the  graver.  No  one  can  either  acquire  or  display  skill 
with  a  scratching  pen.  To  avoid  scratching,  the  points  must  press 
equally  on  the  paper.  Most  pupils  turn  the  pen  too  much  to  the 
right.    To  overcome  this  tendency,  require  the  pen  to  be  so  held 
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that  the  writer  can  always  sight  down  the  holder  to  the  point  of 
the  pen.    This  will  cure  the  evil. 
Recapitulation. 

a.  An  erect  posture,  sitting  square  before  and  close  to  the  desk. 

b.  Leaning  slightly  on  the  left,  to  relieve  thoroughly  the  right 
arm  from  pressure,  that  it  may  be  free  to  move  in  all  directions. 

c.  The  thumb  so  placed  against  the  pen-holder,  as  to  secure 
steadiness  with  slight  pressure,  and  to  prevent  the  fingers  from  be- 
coming much  bent.  The  pen  so  held  as  to  glide  smoothly  over  the 
paper. 

The  pupil  is  now  ready  for  such  practice  as  is  outlined  in  the 
last  paragraphs  of  the  former  article. 


-•-•♦■ 


HINTS  ON  TEACHING  SPELLING. 

When  should  pupils  begin  to  spell?  There  should  be  no  oral 
spelling,  or  written  spelling  either,  from  memory  during  the  first 
year  and  a  half  or  two  years  of  school  life;  yet  pupils  should  be 
learning  to  spell  from  the  start.  How?  By  copying  in  script 
well' written  sentences  set  by  the  teacher  on  the  board. 

Sometimes  these  sentences  may  be  taken  from  the  primer,  but 
they  should  generally  be  the  language  of  the  pupils  themselves,  in* 
eluding  certain  words  given  by  the  teacher. 

Assigning  Spelling  Lessons, —  The  teacher  should  not  merely 
say,  "Prepare  the  tenth  lesson;"  or  "  Your  dictation  will  be  the 
first  twelve  lines  on  page  twenty-four."  The  pupils  shoald  pro- 
nounce after  the  teacher  the  words  of  the  lesson,  looking  at  them 
carefully  as  they  do  so.  Peculiar  or  difficult  words  should  be  writ- 
ten on  the  black  board  and  spelled  simultaneously  by  the  pupils, 
and  hints  should  be  given  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  the  lesson. 

Prepariny  Spelling  Lessons, — We  wish  to  teach  the  forms  of  the 
words,  not  their  sounds.  Unfortunately,  forms  of  the  words  do 
not  always  agree  with  the  sounds  in  English;  hence  the  form  of  a 
word  must  be  impressed  on  the  mind  through  the  eye  and  not 
through  the  ear.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  that  the  art  of 
making  good  spellers  consists  in  teaching  pupils  to  see  words  ac- 
curately. The  London  Times  once  said,  "  Spelling  is  learned  by 
reading,  and  nothing  but  reading  can  teach  spelling."    It  may  be 
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aocepted  as  a  rale  that  a  good  reader  is  always  a  good  speller. 
These  facts  all  point  the  thoughtful  teacher  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  have  already  stated  —  spelling  depends  upon  the  power  of  see- 
ing with  precision.  It  follows  that  the  exercise  which  compels  the 
pupils  to  look  most  carefully  at  words  must  be  the  best  method  of 
preparing  a  spelling  lesson.  Unquestionably,  this  exercise  is  tran- 
scription. Let  the  pupils  copy  on  their  slates  the  lesson  to  be  pre- 
pared. The  lesson  may  be  prepared  as  a  home  exercise,  if  due  care 
be  taken  by  the  teacher  in  examining  both  writing  and  spelling. 
This  is  necessary  in  order  to  compel  scrutinizing  attention  to  the 
words  to  be  copied.  The  whole  value  of  the  exercise  depends  on 
this  being  done. 

m 

Repeating  the  letters  of  a  word  orally  is  of  little  benefit.  Make 
the  pupils  see  the  words,  and,  if  possible,  never  let  a  pupil  see  a 
word  wrongly  spelled. 

Testing  Spelliny  Lessons. —  There  are  only  two  methods,  oral  and 
written.  The  oral  method  alone  is  of  very  little  practical  value. 
An  American  writer  records  the  case  of  a  young  man  "  who  won 
three  prizes  at  spelling-schools,  but  made  five  mistakes  in  spelling 
in  a  note  written  to  a  school  board."  Oral  spelling  does  not  ac- 
custom the  eye  to  the  form  of  the  word  when  writing.  This  is  a 
fatal  objection  to  it,  and  all  modern  teachers  recommenl  that 
spelling  lessons  be  conducted  chiefly  in  writing. 

Correcting  Spelling  Lessons. — They  must  be  corrected  thoroughly. 
If  proper  preparations  have  been  made  as  recommended,  very  few 
errors  will  be  made.  In  a  large  class  the  teacher  will  not  be  able 
to  examine  personally  the  book  or  slate  of  each  pupil,  except  in  the 
case  of  review  lessons  consisting  of  words  previously  misspelled  in 
the  class.  These  should  always  be  examined  by  the  teacher.  In 
other  lessons,  one  of  the  following  plans  should  be  adopted: 

1.  The  pupils  exchange  slates,  and  the  teacher  gives  the  correct 
spelling,  word  by  word,  the  pupils  marking  those  that  are  wrong. 

2.  Pupils  retain  their  own  slates,  and  the  different  pupils  are 
called  on  to  spell  the  words.  Those  agreeing  with  the  spelling  in- 
dicate it  by  raising  the  hand  before  the  teacher  decides  as  to  its 
correctness.    Marking  as  before. 

3.  Slates  are  exchanged,  and  the  corrections  are  made  as  in  No.  2. 
While  the  teacher  writes  the  correct  spelling  on  the  board,  each 
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pupil  may  correct  his  own  work,  and  filates  and  books  be  exchanged 
for  revision  onfy.  The  latter  method  is  probably  the  best  with 
honest  pupils. 

In  all  cases  where  slates  are  exchanged,  the  pupil  owning  the 
slate  should  have  the  right  to  appeal  against  the  marking  done 
by  his  neighbor. 

Reviews. — Each  pupil  should  write  correctly  the  words  which  he 
misses,  about  five  times,  to  impress  the  correct  forms  on  his  mind. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  ought  to  make  a  list  at  the  end  of  his  book 
of  all  the  errors  he  makes.  From  this  list  his  teacher  should  pre- 
pare his  reviews.  The  words  missed  are  the  only  words  that  need 
to  be  taught.    '*  Leave  no  enemy  in  the  rear."    Review  regularlj. 

General  Suggestions. —  1.  The  teacher  should  always  articalate 
clearly  and  pronounce  correctly  when  giving  words  for  spelling. 

2.  Never  overstrain  the  enunciation  of  a  word  in  order  to  indicate 
its  spelling. 

8.  Allow  only  one  trial  in  spelling  orally  or  in  writing. 

4.  In  spelling  orally,  the  divisions  into  syllables  should  be 
marked  by  slight  pauses,  but  in  no  other  way. 

5.  Po  not  assign  lessons  too  difficult  for  the  pupils  who  have  to 
prepare  them.    This  compels  the  pupils  to  spell  badly. 

6.  It  is  desirable  that  spelling  should  be  taught  to  a  Considerable 
extent  by  means  of  composition,  in  order  to  give  the  pupil  practice 
in  spelling  the  words  in  their  own  vocabularies. 

7.  In  some  of  the  dictation  lessons,  time  may  be  saved  by  having 
only  the  words  in  italics  spelled.  The  teacher  should  read  the 
whole  sentence  and  emphasize  the  words  to  be  spelled. — Literary 
Notes. 


HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

JOHN  M.   OREGORT,   LL.  D. 

History  and  geography  are  natural  associates  and  allies.  They 
ought  never  to  be  separated.  History  is  events.  Geography  is 
place.  Events  without  place  are  merely  stories.  Place  without 
events  simple  emptiness.  Events  imply  places,  but  place  alone 
means  nothing. 

History  includes  geography,  and  when  well  and  properly  taught 
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giyes  the  best  and  most  lasting  knowledge  of  the  latter  stady. 
Goograpby  pursued  by  itself  is  one  of  the  most  sterile  of  studies. 
It  affords  little  mental  exercise  save  to  the  memory,  and  upon  that 
it  takes  no  lasting  hold.  Any  one  will  be  convinced  of  this  who 
will  attempt  to  recall  the  geography  lessons  learned  in  childhood, 
or  even  five  years  ago. 

In  this  estimate  of  geography,  we  leave  out  the  so-called  mathe- 
matical geography,  which  includes  the  astronomical  facts  of  the 
form,  size,  motions  and  astronomical  relations  of  our  planet.  And 
we  leave  out  also  the  conventional  art  of  mapping.  This  knowl- 
edge is  of  great  value,  and  the  use  of  maps  is  like  the  use  of -the 
dictionary,  a  life-long  need  of  every  intelligent  reader. 

In  hiatory  are  properly  included  all  the  movements  of  mankind, 
individuals,  and  nations.  The  march  of  armies,  the  migrations  of 
peoples,  battles,  conquests  and  the  fates  of  rulers  —  these  are  con- 
spicuous events  in  human  affairs;  but  commerce,  arts,  literature, 
science,  the  progress  of  society  —  these,  too,  belong  to  history,  and 
have  their  geographic  areas  and  relations.  To  teach  the  whole  of 
history,  in  this  broadest  use  of  the  term,  one  would  teach  the  whole 
of  geography. 

The  most  successful  teachers  of  geography  are  those  who  mix 
most  of  historic,  commercial  or  scientific  incidents  with  their  in- 
structions. The  places  are  peopled  with  facts,  or  made  picturesque 
with  the  description.  But  even  this  falls  short  of  the  e£Sciency  of 
a  systematic  study  of  history  or  science  as  the  principal  aim,  and 
the  mastery  of  the  geography  as  adjunct  and  subsidiary  knowledge. 

Isolated  geography,  taught  independently  of  other  studies,  is 
^^  feeding  on  the  east  wind.''  Geography,  studied  as  the  territorial 
element  of  the  great  world-making,  map-changing  movements  of 
man  and  his  arts,  sheds  floods  of  light  on  the  history  of  which  it  is 
the  ^^  local  habitation ''  and  the  scene.  No  one  forgets  the  geog- 
raphy of  Jerusalem,  of  Waterloo,  of  Columbus's  voyage,  and  of  the 
Pilgrims'  landing  place,  after  having  read  with  map  before  him, 
the  great  deeds  which  make  these  places  memorable.  To  learn  the 
geography  in  advance  of  the  history,  or  of  the  commercial,  social 
or  scientific  relations  which  render  it  interesting  and  important,  is 
to  mark  on  the  shifting  seas  the  track  where  some  ship  is  expected 
to  sail,  or  to  stake  out,  in  the  wilderness,  the  site  of  some  city  not 
yet  built. 
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Some  of  the  broader  features  of  geography  may  be  learned  while 
studying  the  construction  and  use  of  maps.  The  places  of  the 
zones,  the  lay  of  the  continents,  the  positions  of  the  oceans,  and 
perhaps  the  lands  of  the  more  famous  or  more  familiar  peoples,  may 
be  noted  so  far  as  to  enable  the  young  student  to  refer  more  readily 
to  his  inaps  as  he  comes  to  need  them  in  his  historical  studies. 

So  also  physical  geography  will  demand  study  after  chemistry, 
geology  and  other  sciences  have  prepared  the  learner  to  understand 
its  fi:rand  groupings  and  generalizations.  And  for  all  these  some 
preparation  may  be  made  in  the  oral  lessons  on  common  things 
given  to  children  in  primary  instruction.  The  landscape  with  its 
hills  and  valleys,  its  rocks,  rivulets  and  soil  may  help  to  make 
familiar  many  of  the  simple  notions  and  woMs  used  by  the 
geographer. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  isolated  and  barren  geography 
should  have  won  and  retained  so  large  a  place  among  the  common 
school  studies,  unless  it  is  because  it  furnishes  so  much  work  for 
the  pupils  and  is  so  easy  for  the  teachers.  If  the  pupil  must  re- 
main six  hours  in  school,  they  must  be  furnished  some  employment 
of  their  time,  and  the  work  of  looking  up  places  on  the  maps  and 
of  drawing  maps  certainly  serves  to  keep  them  busy  many  an  hoar. 
And  the  teacher  who  is  too  ignorant  to  teach  the  elements  of 
physiology,  physics  or  botany,  or  other  sciences  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  daily  life  of  men,  may  still  read  to  a  class  theqae^ 
tions  to  be  answered  from  the  atlas. 

The  conclusion  from  all  here  written,  is  not  that  geography 
shall  be  studied  less,  but  more  ;  never,  however,  as  a  separate  study, 
but  always  as  a  part  of  some  other  study  with  which  it  holds  nat- 
ural and  necessary  connection.  It  has  been  called  a  conglomerated 
science,  borrowing  its  facts  from  astronomy,  history,  geology, 
botany,  zoology,  meteorology,  and  political  science.  May  it  not 
rather  be  said  to  be  the  local  or  territorial  element  of  all  these 
sciences,  necessary  to  their  existence  and  needful  to  their  compre- 
hension ?  More  especially,  it  is  a  part  of  history,  and  with  chro- 
nology constitutes  the  historical  element  of  all  the  sciences. 

Geography  should  therefore  be  a  part  of  all  studies,  both  in  com- 
mon school  and  college.  The  atlas  and  the  dictionary  alike  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  outfit  of  every  student,  and  are  needed  on  eveiy 
study  table.    The  time  heretofore  given  to  mere  geographical  fobi 
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places  without  events  or  relations^  may  well  be  given  to  history  and 
science  with  the  map  added.  History  has  suffered  as  much  from  its 
divorce  from  geography  as  geography  has  from  its  isolation  from 
history.  Let  the  two  be  kept  in  close  companionship,  and  we  shall 
make  both  better  historians  and  better  geographers.  Let  history 
be  studied  on  the  map,  and  every  event  and  place  will  thus  be  bet- 
ter known  and  remembered. 


-^•- 


CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 

The  law  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment  in 
schools.  It  neither  grants  nor  withholds  authority  to  inflict  it. 
The  whole  subject  is  left  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the 
local  school  authorities,  and  to  the  sanction  of  general  usage  and 
custom.  That  the  teacher  must  be  clothed  with  authority  to  use 
the  rod  in  certain  cases  is  self-evident.  It  grows  out  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  and  of  his  relations  to  his  pupils.  The  prudent 
exercise  of  such  authority  is  acquiesced  in  by  the  opinions  and 
practice  of  the  whole  country,  and  is  almost  invariably  sustained 
by  the  courts,  on  the  ground  not  of  statutory  enactments,  but  of 
common  custom,  common  sense,  common  justice,  and  the  nature 
and  necessity  of  the  case. 

It  is  only  the  flagrant  abuse  of  the  admitted  right  which  either 
society  or  the  law  is  disposed  to  frown  upon  and  condemn.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that,  in  order  to  support  an  indictment  for  assault 
and  battery,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  it  was  committed  ex  in- 
terUione,  and  that,  if  the  criminal  intent  is  wanting,  the  offense  is 
not  made  out.  But  this  intent  is  always  inferred  from  the  unlaw- 
ful act.  The  unreasonable  and  excessive  use  of  force  on  the  person 
of  another  being  proved,  the  wrongful  intent  is  a  necessary  and 
legitimate  conclusion  in  all  cases  where  the  act  was  designedly  com- 
mitted. It  then  becomes  an  assault  and  battery,  because  pur- 
posely inflicted  without  justification  or  excuse.  Whether,  under 
all  the  facts,  the  punishment  of  the  pupil  is  excessive,  must  be  left 
to  the  jury  to  decide. 

What  is  the  great  end  of  a  system  of  public  schools  supported  by 
the  state?  Can  the  answer  to  this  fundamental  inquiry  be  more 
comprehensively  epitomized  than  in  this  proposition  ?    The  chief 
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end  is  to  make  good  citizens.  Not  to  make  precocious  scholars;  not 
to  make  smart  boys  and  girls;  not  to  satisfy  the  vanity  of  parents 
and  friends;  not  to  impart  the  secret  of  acquiring  wealth;  not  to 
confer  the  means  of  achieving  the  ends  of  personal  ambition;  not 
to  enable  the  youth  to  shine  in  society;  not  to  qualify  directly  for 
professional  success;  not  one  or  all  of  these,  but  simply,  in  the 
widest  and  truest  sense,  to  make  good  citizens.  The  state,  as  snch, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  foregoing  enumerated  objects;  it  leares 
them  all  to  other  agents  and  other  influences.  If  parents  seek 
brilliant  scholarship,  morbid  precociousness,  social  pre-emineuce, 
affluence  or  professional  distinction  for  their  children,  the  state  has 
nothing  to  say  ;  but  inasmuch  as  none  of  these  things  are  essential 
to  a  true  and  noble  citizenship,  the  state  will  not  enact  laws,  frame 
systems,  levy  taxes,  build  school  houses,  and  employ  teachers  to 
enable  those  parents  to  .carry  out  their  designs.  That  such  selfish 
and  subordinate  ends  are  often  sought  through,  and  to  some  extent 
promoted  by,  the  public  schools  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the  object  of 
public  schools  to  foster  such  ends.  The  aim  of  the  commonwealth 
is  higher  and  broader.  It  has  to  do  with  the  child'only  in  its  ciyil 
relations,  as  a  member  of  the  great  body  politic;  not,  primarily,  in 
its  home  relations  as  a  member  of  the  family. 

And  yet,  in  an  important  sense,  the  state  derives  its  highest  and 
truest  sense  of  education  from  that  divinely  instituted  and  most 
perfect  form  of  government  —  that  of  the  family.  For  those  very 
habits  and  qualities  which  make  home  pure  and  tranquil  and 
happy,  belbg  continued  and  transferred  from  the  child  to  the  citi- 
zen, insure  an  orderly,  virtuous  and  peaceful  state.  Indeed,  the 
family  is  the  smallest  organized  subdivision  of  the  state,  and  the 
aims  of  public  education  are  substantially  accomplished  when 
lessons  of  dut}'  to  the  former  are  simply  expanded  so  as  to  com- 
prehend the  latter.  |[  If  the  individual  families  are  well  governed 
and  virtuous,  the  commonwealth  cannot  be  turbulent  and  vicious; 
for  the  members  of  such  families  will  recognize  their  obligations  to 
the  state,  as  its  political  children,  not  less  cordially  than  their  obli* 
gations  to  their  parents.  This  view  so  simplifies  our  problem  that 
we  have  now  but  to  inquire  what  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
family,  what  it  is  to  be  in  the  largest  sense  a  good  child^  and  we 
shall  know,  very  nearly,  what  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
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state,  what  it  is  to  be  a  good  citizen.  Without  any  argument  on 
this  point,  it  will  be  conceded  that  obedience  to  the  parental 
authority  is  a  primary  attribute  of  the  good  child.  Even  so,  cor- 
dial submission  to  lawful  authority  is  a  primary  attribute  of  good 
citizenship. — Walsh's  School  Lawyer. 


TEACH  PUPILS  HOW  TO  LEARN. 

Not  only  must  we  have  normal  schools  '^  to  teach  teachers  how 
to  teach,^^  but  children  must  be  taught  how  to  learn.    The  work 
of  the  school-room  is  two-fold,  or,  as  we  have  often  thought,  many- 
fold.    Knowledge  must  be  impartied,  the  effort  of  the  pupil  must 
be  supplemented,  his  ideas  must  be  straightened  and  systematized, 
his  fragmentary  knowledge  connected  with  known  facts,  and  his 
erroneous  impressions  corrected.    This,  however,  is  the  natural 
work  of  the  recitation  period.    Apart  from  that,  pupils  must  be 
taught  how  to  best  utilize  their  powers.    Help  should  be  adminis- 
tered to  them  in  such  ways  as  will  assist  and  strengthen,  but  not 
take  the  place  of  their  own  efforts.    Given  a  child  of  ordinary 
intelligence  and  a  book  the  consecutive  words  in  which  are  reason- 
ably plain  to  the  child  —  the  mere  act  of  bringing  the  two  things 
together  does  not  argue  that  the  one  will  readily  absorb  the  ideas 
expressed  in  the  other.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  effort  at  first  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  new  and  untried  experiment.    Many  chil- 
dren think  that  if  they  learn  the  words  by  rote  they  have  of 
necessity  acquired  the  ideas.    Others  read  over  the  pages  and  feel 
that  they  understand  the  matter  as  they  proceed,  but  are  quite 
unable  to  determine  when  they  know  or  do  not  know  the  essential 
part  of  it.    With  many  children  this  ability  to  study  in  a  proper 
manner  comes,  if  at  all,  late  in  their  school-room  experience.    The 
time  may  be  hastened  by  careful  guidance,  and  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  teacher  to  observe  each  individual  case,  so  as  to  induce  cor- 
rect habits  of  mind  from  the  first. 

Unquestionably  one  of  the  best  methods  for  increasing  the 
mental  grasp  and  strengthening  the  power  of  comprehension  is 
that  of  employing  the  children  to  look  up  certain  things  in  books 
other  than  their  text  books,  the  8ubject*matter  afterwards  to  be 
retailed  to  the  teacher  in  the  child^s  own  words.    Beginning  with 
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narratives,  they  may  gradually  pass  to  matters  of  reasoning:,  the 
statement  of  arguments,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is 
easier  thus  to  search  for  a  particular  thing,  than  to  go  over  certain 
pages  with  the  general  purpose  of  acquiring  whatever  is  in  tbem. 
Whatever  else,  teach  the  child  to  rely  upon  his  own  exertions. 
This  will  not  be  a  palatable  lesson.  He  can  understand  in  general 
terms  that  the  practice  of  throwing  stones  himself,  and  not  by 
proxy,  increases  his  own  power  to  throw  stones.  Not  so  readily 
will  he  believe  that  extra  work,  spent  in  overcoming  the  difliculties 
of  arithmetic,  is  equally  strengthening  in  preparing  him  ior  future 
effort.  Most  children  would  be  more  than  willing  to  *^do^^  per- 
centage and  compound  proportions  by  proxy.  If  they  only  knew, 
they  might  as  reasonably  expect  to  learn  to  skate  or  play  cricket 
in  the  same  way.  We  have  known  two  boys  to  cipher  through  the 
arithmetic  together^  one  self-reliant,  the  other  dependent.  One 
not  only  did  most  of  the  problems  himself,  but  explained  them 
down  to  the  comprehension  of  his  companion,  thereby  clearing  up 
any  obscurities  which  might  have  remained  in  his  own  mind.  Day 
by  day  they  received  equally  good  numbers  for  recitation;  but  the 
future  showed  that  one  had  grown  stronger,  the  other  weaker,  all 
the  time.  —  The  Student 
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THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  SCHOOL. 

Much  depends  upon  the  teacher  beginning  right  the  first  day  (tf 
school.  If  he  is  successful  then  he  will  have  a  pleasant  time 
during  the  term,  but  a  mistake  made  on  the  first  day  is  seldom  cor- 
rected. Teachers  can  not  be  too  careful  of  their  actions  when  they 
first  meet  their  pupils.  First  impressions  should  be  favorable,  for 
they  are  usually  the  most  lasting.  Do  not  expect  to  correct  mis- 
takes during  the  term.  I(  is  always  better  to  prevent  trouble  than 
to  overcome  it.  A  few  suggestions  are  given  to  enable  the  teacher 
to  start  right  the  first  day  of  school. 

1.  Go  early.  The  school-house  should  be  neatly  cleaned  the 
week  before,  and  everything  placed  in  readiness  for  the  school. 
Have  the  room  arranged  for  the  reception  of  the  pupils  before  any 
of  them  arrive.    Greet  each  as  they  come,  and  in  this  way  much 
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good  oan  be  accomplished  by  stadying  their  characters.     Talk 
with  them  about  the  school  and  their  studies. 

2.  Calling  to  order.  When  the  time  comes  for  beginning,  take 
up  school  promptly.  Don't  wait  for  the  tardy  ones.  If  you  wait 
the  first  morning  they  will  expect  you  to  do  so  the  second.  Ring 
the  bell  but  once  and  then  wait  for  silence. 

8.  Enrollment.  Give  each  pupil  a  slip  of  paper,  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  for  him  to  write  his  name  and  age  on.  Don^t  be  in 
a  hurry  about  collecting  the  slips.  They  can  be  taken  up  and  the 
roll  made  out  at  recess.  Take  the  names  of  those  who  can  not 
write  at  their  first  recitation. 

4.  Assign  work  to  all  at  once.  It  is  well  to  have  problems  in 
arithmetic  placed  on  the  board  for  solution  while  the  organization 
is  taking  place.  The  pupils  will  become  troublesome  unless  they 
are  kept  busy.  Have  the  temporary  programme  placed  on  the 
board.  This  can  be  done  before  the  arrival  of  the  pupils.  Begin 
recitation  at  once.  Follow  your  programme  the  first  day.  Changes 
can  be  made  afterwards  to  suit  the  school. 

5.  Speech.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  speech  to  the  school 
the  first  day  of  school.  The  danger  is  not  in  saying  too  little,  but 
too  much.  A  few  pleasant  remarks  will  not  be  out  of  place,  how- 
ever. Bear  in  mind  that  your  pupils  are  weighing  you  the  first 
day,  and  much  depends  upon  their  decision.  Do  not  sacrifice  prin- 
ciple, but  gain  their  good  will  if  possible.  It  is  very  important 
that  they  should  be  interested  in  the  school  at  once.  Do  not  say 
anything  about  your  predecessor.  You  are  not  there  to  find  fault, 
but  do  good. 

6.  Rules.  Don^t  make  any  rules  the  first  day.  Give  your  pupils 
credit  for  a  desire  to  do  what  is  right.  A  long  list  of  rules  read 
the  first  morning,  and  tacked  up  in  some  conspicuous  place,  is  a 
sure  indication  of  failure  before  the  close  of  the  term.  Never  make 
a  law  until  it  is  needed,  and  you  are  sure  that  it  can  be  enforced. 
But  one  rule  is  necessary,  and  that  is  the  rule  of  right.  If  you  tell 
your  school  the  first  morning  how  bad  they  are,  and  that  yon  in- 
tend to  govern  the  school,  you  will  have  to  govern  the  school  if 
you  have  order,  for  the  pupils  will  not  obey  you  willingly.  Com« 
pulsion  is  a  poor  way  to  secure  order.  Anticipate  no  trouble  in  re- 
gard to  order.    Give  your  pupils  credit  for  good  intentions  and  then 
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meet  the  difficulties  as  they  come.  Don^t  attempt  to  gOTem  hy  a 
set  of  rules.  They  are  sure  to  be  violated.  Do  not  antagonize  a 
pupil  if  you  can  help  it.  Put  forth  your  best  efforts  on  the  fiisl 
day  of  school,  for  if  you  win  then  your  success  is  assured. 

7.  Do  not  permit  condact  the  first  day  that  you  would  not  the 
second.  The  first  violation  of  order  should  be  noticed*  The  bear- 
ing of  the  teacher  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  condact  of  the 
pupils.  If  he  has  his  work  well  arranged  and  is  master  of  the 
situation,  his  pupils  will  know  it.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  organize  a 
school  successfully.  Napoleon  could  plan  a  campaign,  but  his  genius 
would  not  succeed  in  the  school-room.  It  requires  much  thought 
to  have  all  things  work  together  for  good. 

8.  Permanent  organization.  The  permanent  programme  can  be 
made  out  at  the  end  of  the  first  week.  Make  as  few  changes  as 
possible.  Follow  in  the  footsteps  of  your  predecessor  as  nearly  as 
possible.  Do  not  be  too  radical  in  making  changes.  Introdaoe 
new  methods  gradually.  Start  pupils  in  the  classes  they  desire  to 
enter.  By  judicious  management  all  will  be  well  in  the  end.  If 
they  are  not  far  enough  advanced  for  the  class  they  have  entered, 
they  will  ask  to  go  back  in  the  other  class.  The  secret  of  teaching 
is  not  in  governing  so  much  as  in  managing.  A  well  managed 
school  is  self-governing. — Normal  Index, 


Schools  are  dependent  for  their  usefulness  and  success  upon  a 
variety  of  little  things.    If  many  of  these  things  are  not  actnallj 
ignored  by  some  of  our  teachers  they  certainly  do  not  receive  suf- 
ficient attention.    The  trivial  acts  and  duties  which  sweeten  refined 
homeMfe  and  render  society  attractive,  are  quite  as  important  occa- 
sions to  school  life.    If  teachers  would  reflect  that  in  many  cases 
they  represent  all  the  refinement  and  politeness  that  some  pupils 
ever  come  in  contact  with,  we  think  that  they  would  endeavor,  not 
only  to  be  always  gentlemanly  or  lady-like,  but  would  strive  to  in- 
culcate some  special  lessons  on  behavior.    It  is  a  common  remaik 
among  mothers  that  they  dreed  to  have  the  little  ones  begin  school 
as  they  are  never  so  nice  afterward.    It  is  little  wonder  that  the 
careful  mother  dislikes  to  send  her  child  to  school  since  she  knows 
that  he  must  then  be  subjected  to  the  companionship  of  utterly 
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untutored  children,  and  we  regret  to  add,  too  frequently,  to  the  in- 
struction of  a  careless  teacher.  A  young  lady  who  is  all  smiles 
and  politeness  in  society,  sometimes  forgets  that  she  is  the  ^^  ob- 
served of  all  observers,^^  in  the  school  room,  and  that  her  manners, 
her  words  and  her  actions  are  repeated  in  every  home  there  repre- 
sented. Manners  and  morals  go  hand  in  hand,  and  it  is  far  easier 
to  go  down  than  up.  There  is,  therefore,  the  greatest  necessity 
for  watchful  care  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  as  well  as  on  the  part 
of  parents  that  the  well-trained  children  shall  not  become  rough 
and  rade  by  means  of  contact  with  those  that  have  had  no  train- 
ing. We  are  glad  to  note  that  this  subject  is  beginning  to  reoeiy^ 
attention,  and  that  a  few  schools  have  already  incorporated  into 
their  regular  course  of  study  instruction  in  what  is  popularly 
termed  etiquette.  Machine  teaching  has  not  only  a  bad  effect 
upon  the  physical  health  of  children,  but  it  is  also  quite  as  dead- 
ening in  its  effects  upon  their  manners.  A  pleasant  good  morning 
from  the  teacher,  a  kindly  interest  in  the  personality  of  each  papil, 
and  a  pains-taking  care,  not  only  to  exemplify,  but  also  to  teach 
what  belongs  to  good  manners,  will  go  far  towards  breaking  up 
the  boorishness  that  is  too  common  among  our  public  school  chil- 
dren.—  The  Practical  Teacher, 


EDITORIAL. 


EXAMINATIONS  FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

If  three  or  more  pencils  express  a  desire  to  be  examined  for  a  state  certifi^te 
at  the  time  mentioned,  the  Board  of  examiners  will  hold  a  session  at  Madison  to 
afford  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  December  26,  27,  and  28,  1888. 

Applicants  will  advise  the  State  Saperiniendent  of  such  desire  without  delaj. 

Robert  Grahaic, 

Madison,  October  26, 1883.  State  SuperinUndetU. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


We  have  upon  our  books  the  names  of  three  or  four  hundred  subscribexs  who 

are  in  arrears  from  one  to  two  years.    One  dollar  per  year  will  be  accepted  from 

all  who  pay  before  biUs  are  seat    During  December  we  shall  send  biUs  to  all 
VolXUI,M«.  u-s 
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delinqaentB.  It  will  greatly  oblige  m  if  oar  patrons  will  8a?e  na  tbe  time,  ticiibiA, 
and  expense  of  sending  bills,  by  remitting  amount  dae  before  December  Ist* 
'-         r  Graham  &  Chandlkr. 


Vacations  are  all  past  now.  The  season  of  rest  and  recreatioo  is  gone,  and 
the  season  for  work  for  all  connected  with  the  schools  is  httre.  With  the  monfth 
•of  November  all  schools  not  theretofore  opened  will  commence  the  winter's  woik. 
The  institutes  are  over  for  the  season.  Between  four  and  five  thousand  have 
attended  these  this  summer  in  Wisconsin;  in  forty-four  counties  instxtates  have 
'been  held. 

Whatever  of  help,  quickening  and  inspiration  these  institates  are  able  ts 
aiFord,  has  been  freely  given,  and  it  remains  for  the  teachers  to  demonstrate  bow 
well  they  have  comprehended  the  instruction,  imbibed  the  spirit  and  assimilated 
the  suggestions  which  characterized  the  exercises. 

May  we  presume  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  these  teachers  engaged  in  teaching 
<9oantry  Rchools  this  winter  ?- 

1.  Are  you  to  be  oootent  with  the  perfunctory  performance  of  tbe  duties  of 
"school-keeping,"  or  are  you  determined  your  teaching  and  your  school  shall  be 
permeated  with  a  pronounced  spirit  and  character? 

2.  Have  yon  given  thought  to  and  come  to  a  dear  condusion  opoQ  the  que^ 
tiOD  what  the  real  end  and  aim  of  all  school  work  is?  Are  you  sure  you  have 
reached  the  right  condusion?  Have  you  read  what  others  think  and  aay  abonk 
this? 

8.  Have  you  devised  a  system  of  training  which  you  believe  will  further  your 
papils  toward  the  end  in  view?  Does  this  system  indude  exercises  in  lU 
branches  induded  in  the  curriculum  of  study? 

4.  Have  you  plunned  just  how  you  will  assign  advance  lessons,  .and  just  how 
you  will  conduct  the  recitations?  Do  these  plans  agree,  or  will  your  pa^Mls  know 
when  you  have  assigned  the  lesson,  just  what  the  character  of  the  redtatin 
will  be? 

5.  Does  your  general  plan  of  work  involve  daily  reviews  and  frequent  written 
examinations?  Will  you  make  written  examinations  tests  of  knowledge,  of  ex- 
actness of  information,  or  of  facility  and  correctness  of  expression? 

6.  Have  you  formed  a  definite  plan  by  which  to  interest  pupils  in  the  seveal 
studies  who  lack  interest  in  one  or  more  of  them?  Does  this  plan  indude 
making  use  of  interest  in  one  study  to  indte  interest  in  anotiier? 

7.  Have  you  carefully  considered  whether  if  a  '*  course  of  study  *'  is  a  good 
and  desirable  feature  of  a  graded  school,  or  any  school  for  secondary  or  higher 
education,  **  a  course  of  study  '*  may  not  be  equally  good  and  desirable  lor  as 
ungraded  school— for  ffour  school? 

8.  What  plan  have  you  adopted  for  making  a  record  of  the  progress  ea^ 
scholar  will  make  this  winter  in  all  subjects  pursued?  Is  the  form  of  record 
determined  upon  a  suitable  one  to  leave  for  the  information  of  your  socoessor? 
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9.  What  plan  have  yoa  for  forestalling  habits  of  idleness,  untratbfvilnets, 
imparity  of  thought  and  speech,  tardiness  and  irregnlarity  of  attendance? 

10.  Have  yon  any  plan  for  creating  and  promoting  respect  for  and  loyalty  tQ 
the  school  as  a  nnit,  jealoaay  for  its  good  name  and  character,  andcomprehensioii 
of  it  as  a  bosiness  place  for  embryo  citizens? 

We  will  suspend  our  catechism  here.  We  pat  these  statements  in  the  inter* 
rogative  form  for  suggestiveness  and  for  emphasis,  not  in  an  inquisitorial  spirit 
Will  you  give  them  a  little  attention?  Perhaps  you  will  find  in  them  texts  upon 
which  you  can  write  now  and  then  a  word  for  the  Joubnal,  which  will  encoarage 
and  help  your  fellow  teachers.  Remember  it  is  not  the  deep  things,  the  ppo* 
found  things  that  help  us  most,  but  the  good  thoughts,  the  tme  thoughts  plainly 
expressed. 


Bt  an  ofcnsght  last  month,  and  by  want  of  space  the  preceding  month,  we 
failed  to  notioe  the  eirariar  recently  issued  by  Prof,  Henry,  Professor  of  Agrienl- 
tnre,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  that  circular  for  (wo  reasons: 
First,  because  it  thoroughly  removes  all  occasioii  for  oomplaiiit  that  the  State 
University,  supported  in  part  by  tix  upon  all  property  of  the  State,  and  ostensi- 
bly maintained  for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens  of  the  State,  preeents  no  course  open 
to  that  large  class  which  has  no  other  means  of  preparation  for  an  advanced 
coarse  of  study  than  those  afforded  by  the  common  school,  and  private  stady, 
under  such  direction  as  may  be  available  in  the  locality  of  the  home.    Many  of 
this  dass  no  doubt  desire  to  prosecute  study  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  under 
more  advantageous  conditions.    They  are  of  the  industrial  dass ;  they  want  to 
pursue  study  in  mathematics,  practical  physics,  or  mechanics,  and  chemistry;  and 
in  such  related  subjects  as  time  and  the  best  results  may  warrant.    Here,  now, 
is  just  the  opportunity  they  crave.    Industry  and  application  in  the  common 
schools  will  give  them  all  the  preparation  required  for  entrance  upon  this  course 
in  the  University.    Surely  no  one  can  ask  that  the  standard  for  admission  shall 
be  lower  than  that  indicated;  and  the  doors  of  every  good  common  school  in  the 
State  are  thus  made  to  open  directly  into  the  University,  with  all  its  facilities  for 
promoting  intelligence,  culture  and  mental  diMsipline — its  large  and  eminent 
faculty,  complete  equipment  in  sdentific  and  mechanical  apparatus  and  instmo- 
tion,  accessibility,  and  location  amid  surroundings  of  libraries,  courts,  political 
and  commercial  life,  which  are  such  potent,  unconsdous  factors  in  promoting 
general  intelligence  and  fitness  for  dtazenship. 

A  second  reason  for  our  gratification  is  found  in  the  fact  that  this  course  affords 
a  direct  incentive  for  our  common  schools  to  adopt,  and  prosecute  with  constancy 
and  vigor  the  course  of  study  for  ungraded  schools,  which  has  been  so  strongly 
nrged  upon  school  officers  and  teachers  throughout  the  state  during  recent  years. 
It  will  be  observed  that  not  prodigies  in  arithmetic  or  grammar  or  spelling,  but 
such  atpaaa  a  thorough  examinaiion  in  all  of  what  are  known  i^  the  common 
English  branches,  are  to  be  admitted  to  this  course  in  the  University.    There  is 
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scaioelj  a  boy  of  ordinaiy  ability  that  cannot  master  these  by  the  time  he  is  f  oar- 
teen  or  fiffceen  years  of  age,  if  he  will,  even  though  he  can  attend  school  bat  fife 
or  six  months  in  the  year.  To  do  this,  however,  effort  most  be  concentrated  apoa 
them.  Here  is  a  strong  incentive  to  do  so.  Two,  three  or  four  years  may  then 
be  given  to  an  advanced  course  in  study,  instead  of  idling  away  those  yean  in  the 
common  school,  gaining  a  minimum  amount  of  education,  and  a  lar^  colIedioQ 
of  bad  habits,  or  no  fixed  habits  of  study,  observation,  and  skill  in  generalizatios, 
and  application  of  knowledge.  After  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  choose 
and  settle  down  into  a  regular  business;  probabilities  will  be  greatly  increased 
that  the  choice  will  then  be  more  wisely  made,  and  success  more  certainly  follow. 
This  opens  out  a  field  for  influence,  and  a  motive  for  intelligent  and  faithful  serv- 
ice f6r  every  country  school  teacher  in  the  state.  Rivalry  in  fitting  the  largest 
number  for  this  possible  future,  and  persuading  youth  to  see,  understand,  and 
improve  their  opportunities,  should  characterize  such  teachers  more  and  more. 

We  have  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  organic  anity  of  our  school  system  in 
this  state,  and  the  University  as  the  head  of  that  system;  but  some  way  we  have 
all  the  time  had  in  mind  the  old,  circuitous,  and,  to  many,  the  impossible  routs 
by  which  to  reach  the  head,  or  by  which  the  head  was  to  reach  down  and  lift  up 
the  lower  sections,  viz.:  the  high  school,  the  academy,  the  college.  We  are 
learning,  have  learned,  a  better  way.  Organic  and  vital  connections  between 
every  section  and  the  head  is  the  ideal  for  most  healthy  and  abonndingf  life.  By 
the  wise  administration  of  the  Univerrtity  authorities  we  are  rapidly  realizing 
this  condition.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  as  a  people  our  clamor  for  open 
doors  at  the  University  for  all  our  youth  has  been  a  mere  sentiment,  or  the  ex- 
pression of  a  purpose  to  enter  upon  the  estate  as  soon  as  accessible. 

The  writer  of  this  article  took  a  somewhat  active  part  in  the  effort  to  confer  hy 
egislative  action  the  agricultural  college  grant  upon  the  University.  The  wiadom 
•f  so  doing,  and  of  the  result,  has  at  some  periods  since  been  surroanded  with 
ioubfcs  and  misgivings.  These  are  rapidly  disappearing,  displaced  by  confidence 
that  the  years  in  the  near  future  will  vindicate  the  policy,  and  bring  grreat  ad- 
vantage to  the  classes  it  was  designed  to  benefit. 

Following  is  the  circular  referred  to : 

The  Agricultural  Department  ot  the  State  University  offers  a  coarse  of  sta4y 
in  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture  to  the  young  men  of  Wisconsin. 

Students  in  this  course  will  receive  a  thorough  drill  in  the  theory  and  practical 
application  of  chenHstry  and  botany.  In  mathematics  the  course  extends  to  and 
includes  land  surveying.  Sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  work  in  the  machine  shop 
to  teach  the  use  of  common  machinist  tools  and  the  simpler  operations  of  black- 
smithing.  There  are  courses  of  lectures  upon  horticulture  and  insects.  Under 
the  head  of  Agriculture  are  taught  such  subjects  as  the  history  of  varioos  breeds 
of  stock;  pedigrees,  and  how  to  trace  them;  theories  of  stock  breeding;  history 
jt  a^cultural  plants,  etc.  During  the  coming  year  students  will  receive  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  work  in  tile  draining. 

Candidates  for  admission  as  special  students  will  be  required  to  pass  a  thorough 
sxamination  in  the  common  English  branches:  Reading,  spelling,  wri^ng, 
geography,  grammar  and  arithmetic. 

A  person  properly  qualified  can  enter  at  the  beginning  of  any  term  and  remua 
as  long  as  he  chooses.  The  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  collegi- 
ate, year,  September  6, 1883. 
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EzaminaiioDs  for  entaranoe  are  held  Sepbember  4th  and  5th.    Send  for  catar 
loffue. 
Tor  further  particulars  regarding'  thia  department,  address 

W.  A.  HsKirr, 
Profeawr  qf  Agriculture^  UnioersUff  of  Wiaeonsin,  Madiaon^  Wis, 


The  responses  to  the  circular  relating  to  securing  the  nest  meeting  of  the 
National  Edncational  Association  at  Madison  have  been  veiy  gratifying,  indeed. 
A  wide-spread  interest  is  indicated,  and  cordial  good  will  and  proffers  of  co-oper- 
ation and  aid  have  universally  characterised  the  messages  that  have  oome  to  the 
committee.  The  press  of  this  and  adjoining  states  have  interested  themselves  in 
the  enterprise.  We  quote  from  three  or  four  indicating  the  general  spirit  mani- 
fested. 

The  Kenosha  Telegraph  says : 

It  is  understood  that  the  next  National  Education  Convention  in  1884  will  be 
held  at  some  point  in  the  Northwest.  A  movement  is  being  made  to  secure  the 
holding  of  the  convention  at  Madison,  in  this  state.  Probably  a  more  suitable 
place  could  not  be  suggested.  The  friends  of  education  in  the  state  should  lend 
their  influence  in  favor  of  the  meeting  at  Madison.  It  is  calculated  that  2,000 
educators  may  be  in  attendance. 

From  the  Present  Age,  published  at  Chicago: 

On  Monday  the  oflSce  of  the  Present  Aae  was  honored  with  a  visit  from  Mr. 
T.  W.  Bicknell,  President  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  He  is  just 
now  on  a  visit  to  the  west  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  where  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Association  shall  be  held.  While  Sulphur  Springs,  Virginia,  has  given  a 
very  cordial  invitation  to  the  Association,  out  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  the 
northwest  should  have  the  meeting,  and  the  question  lies  between  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  Madison,  Wisconsin.  The  latter  city  offers  strong  attractions  and 
many  western  educators  favor  it  as  most  desirable,  since  Wisconsin  has  never 
had  a  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  Schoolmaster,  also  published  at  Chicago,  says: 

The  Executive  Committee  will  soon  decide  upon  the  location  of  the  next  meet- 
ing. White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  and  Madison,  Wis.,  are  the  chiefplaoes 
bidding  for  the  honor,  with  the  probabilities  in  favor  of  Madison.  The  Wiscon- 
sin school -men  are  fully  awake  and  eager  for  it.  They  offer  very  liberal  induce- 
ments. Their  hotel  acoommodations,  while  possibly  not  ample  or  sumptuous, 
are  entirely  adequate  and  comfortable;  and  their  rooms  in  the  State  House  for 
holding  the  meetings  are  excei>tionally  convenient  an^  large.  Excursions  from 
Madison  have  already  been  projected  to  the  Yellowstone  Park;  to  Lake  Superior 
and  the  Pictured  Rocks;  to  Lake  Minnetonka,  Minn.:  to  the  Dells  of  Wisconsin; 
to  Portland,  Oregon,  over  the  Northern  Pacific;  to  Alaska;  and  to  other  plaoes. 
Railroad  fare  from  Uie  New  England  states  can  be  obtained  at  a  low  rate,  and 
favorable  figures  can  be  relied  upon  from  western  roads. 

But  more  than  all,  the  association  clearly  owes  it  to  itself  and  to  the  causo  it 
represents  to  hold  its  next  meetinpr  somewhere  in  these  Western  States.  A  more 
opntral  western  city  would  be  desirable.  But  considering  all  things,  and  espec- 
ially the  earnest  interest  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  educational  men  of  Wisconsin^ 
Madison  is  the  place  at  which  to  hold  the  next  meeting. 

We  confidently  expect  to  be  able  to  announce  in  our  next  isnie  that  Madison 

has  been  selected  as  the  place  of  meeting. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  real  progress  has  been  made  toward  the 
creation  of  a  chair  of  didactics  in  the  State  University.  As  we  understand  the 
present  condition  of  the  matter  it  is  this.    While  no  formal  action  has  been  taken 
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upon  the  qoesUon  by  the  Boacd  of  BeirentB,  yet  so  many  memben  have  penoi* 
ally  ezpreflsed  themselves  in  favor  of  the  measure  that  it  is  altogether  probabie 
that  such  a  choir  will  be  provided  for  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  in  Januazy 
next,  and  instruction  in  the  department  authorized  to  be  hegun  at  the  opening  of 
the  school  year  in  September  next.  President  Bascom  gives  hearty  approvil 
of  the  enterprise,  and  will  render  all  the  material  and  moral  sapport  within  lui 
power  to  insure  its  soooess.  He  is  already  casting  about  with  a  view  of  oonoen- 
trating  judgment  upon  a  suitable  candidate  for  the  professorship.  We  firmly 
believe  this  step,  with  others  recently  taken,  will  strongly  intrench  the  UniTersity 
in  the*  good  will  and  co-operation  of  the  general  public,  and  tend  to  controvert  a 
sentiment  which  has  seemed  to  be  springing  up  in  some  quarters  of  late,  that 
that  institution  was  in  sympathy  only  with  such  work  as  pointed  directly  towiid 
the  learned  professions,  so  called,  and  that  scholasticism  which  is  so  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  great  gulf,  separating  its  devotees  from  practical  affiaizs  in  hu- 
man life. 


^  Thb  Board  of  DiRscroRa  of  the  Wisconsin  Phonological  Institute  for  Deaf 
Mutes,  have  issued  a  circular  announcing  plans  and  stating  objects  of  the  Asso- 
ciation.    We  quote  the  foUovring  from  the  circular: 

The  oltject  of  our  society  is  to  soread  the  pure  oral  or  German  articulate  method; 
to  procure  the  establishment  of  aay  schools  for  deaf-mutes  the  same  as  for  hear- 
ing children,  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  qr>*tem  of  the  country;  to  prepars 
teachers  of  articulation;  and,  as  far  as  its  limited  means  will  allow,  aid  indtgeot 
deaf-mutes  to  obtain  an  education.  In  behalf  of  these  philanthropic  obje^  we 
confidently  appeal  to  the  intelligence,  humanity  and  benevolence  of  the  people 
of  our  state  and  country. 

The  Mtt.waukre  Day  School  por  Dkaf-Mutbs  will  be  in  charge  <rf  Prof. 
Paul  Binkrr,  who  brings  to  the  work  intelligence  and  enthnsianm  in  the  cause. 
He  will  at  once  vinit  the  bes^  eastern  schools  of  articulation  for  deaf -motes  with  a 
view  to  adopting  in  the  Milwaukee  school  the  best  results  of  experience.  We  aie 
reluctantly  compelled,  for  want  of  funds,  to  limit  the  number  of  pupik  to  be  re- 
ceived into  our  day  school,  and  in  order  to  cariy  it  on,  are  obliged  to  charge 
tuition  to  cover  a  part  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  it.  Tuition  per  term,  pay- 
able in  advance,  will  be  $15.  The  average  cost  to  the  society  of  the  insttruction 
will  be  about  $100  per  pupil  per  annum.  In  cases  of  necessity  the  Board  will 
make  such  deductions  irom  above  rates  as  circumstances  demand,  and  its  means 
will  allow.  But  it  is  hoped  that  no  one  will  ask  it  unless  it  should  be  necessaiy 
to  do  so.  It  is  also  hoped  that  patrons  of  the  school  will,  if  able  to  do  so,  cheer- 
fully pay  as  large  a  part  of  the  actual  cost  of  instruction  as  they  can,  so  that  we 
may  ao  more  for  those  who  need  onr  aid. 

\       The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  of  October  11th  says: 

The  school  board  has  leased  to  the  Wisconsin  Phonological  Institute  for  Deaf- 
Mutes  a  pleasant  room  in  the  Normal  School  building,  comer  of  Prairie  and 
Seventh  streets,  in  which  to  carry  on  a  day  school  for  deaf-mute  children.  The 
school  will  open  next  Monday,  Octob»'r  15th,  and  will  be  instracted  by  Prof.  Panl 
Binner  in  the  pure  oral  or  German  articulate  method.  Several  hundred  hearii^ 
and  speaking  children  are  taught  in  the  same  building,  including  the  public 
model  kindergarten,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  McCullough.  The  City  Nonoal 
School,  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Stewart,  is  also  in*tiie  same  building,  witb 
which  are  connected,  under  her  supervision,  several  model  schools  for  tmininir 
the  normal  students  in  teaching  and  kindergartening.  The  deaf  children  will,  ^ 
is  expected,  have  an  opportunity  to  associate  freely  on  the  play-grounds  with 
hearing  and  speaking  children,  a  very  valuable  pnvilege  of  which  deaf-matet 
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are  deprived  in  asvlams  where  such  children  are  pretty  mnch  shat  oat  from  com- 
manication  with  the  world,  to  their  serious  detriment  in  after  life.  Said  a  prom- ' 
inent  educator  yesterday:  '*The  step  which  the  Phonological  Institute  is  now 
ready  to  take  in  establishinff  a  day  school  for  deaf-mutes  by  the  pure  oral  or 
German  articulate  method,  where  deaf-mutes  and  hearing  and  speaking  children' 
will  be  brought  into  daily  association  with  one  another,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant departures  ever  made  in  the  education  and  treatment  of  deaf-mute  chil- 
dren, and  the  experiment  will  be  watched  with  deep  interest  The  experiment 
has  been  tried  elsewhere  with  gratifying  results.  But  nowhere  else,  it  is  thought, 
has  such  a  school  been  started  under  such  favorable  conditions  as  seem  to  await 
this  school  in  Milwaukee.** 

The  Board  invite  correspondence  with  parents  and  guardians  of  deaf-mute 
children,  in  Milwaukee  and  elsewhere,  who  wish  their  children  instructed  by  the 
improved  method;  also,  with  intelligent,  cultivated  and  high-minded  young 
gentlemen  and  kdies  who  feel  that  they  would  like  to  become  teachers  by  this 
method. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to  B.  C.  Spencer,  President,  or  Aug.  F. 
Mueller,  Secretary,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Miss  Etta  Carlb,  who  has  been  engaged  in  conducting  institutes  in  this 
state  for  the  past  two  years,  thus  epitomizes  the  work  in  institutes,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  teachers  and  school  officers  to  that  work,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  True 
Republican,  published  at  Neillsville: 

As  a  result  of  this  desire  to  secure  a  broader  and  more  balanced  education  for 
the  250,000  pupils  in  our  rural  districts,  a  course  of  study,  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  a  country  school,  has  been  carefully  prepared  by  leading  educators  of  the 
state  —  educators,  in  many  cases,  whose  long  experience  in  district  schools  espec- 
ially fits  them  for  such  a  work.    Manuals  on  this  course  of  studv  have  been' 
issued  by  the  educational  denartment  at  Madison.    These  manuals,  containing- 
some  fifty  pages  crowded  with  useful  information  as  to  the  course  of  study,  ad- 
vantages to  ^  secured  by  its  adoption,  means  of  removing  obstacles  which  retard 
its  introduction,  etc.,  are  the  text-books  in  use  during  the  two  weeks*  session. 
The  institute  of  the  past  may  well  be  remembered  by  the  timid,  hesitating 
teacher  as  the  place  where  he  was  stretched  upon  the  rack,  while  every  particle 
of  information,  useful  or  useless,  which  he  possessed,  and  much  which  he  did  not," 
was  wrung  from  him  by  sharp,  cruel  questions.    The  institute  of  the  present 
brings  before  the  teacher  only  the  quiet,  earnest,  thoughtful  consideration  of  two 
questions  —  First,  **  What  are  the  tapeeial  things  to  be  taught  in  each  prescribed 
•subject?  **    Second,  **  What  methods  should  I  employ  to  most  suooessfullv  teach 
these  essential  things?  **    With  such  vital  questions  in  school  economy  before  us,, 
we  question  whether  any  country  teacher  can  afford  to  be  absent,  or  whether' 
distnct  boards  secure  the  be«t  interests  of  the  schools  in  their  oharge  when  they: 
retain  teachers  at  their  posts  during  the  institute  period. 

It  is  a  motto  as  old  as  civilization  at  least,  that  "Union  is  power.**  Shall  we' 
secure  power  by  union?  It  is  the  '* shoulder- to-sOioulder**  touch  that  inspiifet 
each  heart  with  courage  as  the  long  line  move*)  forward  to  the  battle  charge.  Are 
we  strong  enough  to  aUme  work  courageously,  hopefully  forward? 


William  Swiiyton,  well  known  as  the  war  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  more  recently  as  a  writer  of  school  text-books,  is  about  to  begin  the 
publication  of  a  weekly,  to  be  called  Smnton's  Story-Teller,  and  consisting, 
exclusively  of  choicest  complete  tales, — frodi  four  to  six  in  each  inae.    He  hae 
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Already  enlisted  the  pens  of  many  of  the  star  stoiy-wriien  of  the  United  States 
and  England.  We  think  Mr.  Swinton  right  in  believing  that  there  is  a  keenly 
and  widely-felt  appetite  for  first-class  short  stories,  and,  if  he  works  op  to  his 
ideal,  he  should  achieve  a  flattering  saeoess. 


Pbof.  Z.  G.  McCot,  who  has  taaght  in  the  Deaf  and  Domb  Institotioa  at 
Delavan,  for  the  whole  term  of  its  existence,  or  over  twenty-eight  years,  died 
Oct  8th,  of  qaick  consumption.  Prof.  McCoy  was  a  deaf-mute,  bat  was  graced 
with  a  bright  intellect,  and  has  been  one  of  the  most  sucoesdhil  teachers  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 


NOTES. 


Richland  Cbktbb  is  to  have  a  new  $15,000  school  house.  The  BepuhUctm 
says  that  it  is  the  design  that  the  new  school  house  shall  be  composed  of  sn 
rooms,  and  so  constructed  that,  ultimately,  when  the  population  demands,  it  can 
be  enlarged,  by  the  addition  of  wings,  to  ten  rooms.  It  will  be  built  od  the  most 
modem  and  improved  plans  of  architecture,  and  when  completed  will  be  a  lasting 
honor  to  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the  citizens  of  Richland  Center,  and 
the  pride  of  the  town. 

The  public  schools  in  Kenosha  opened  on  Monday  last  Whether  the  attend- 
ance is  as  good  as  could  be  desired  is  not  learned.  But,  judging  from  the  nam- 
ber  of  boys  seen  on  the  street  engaged  in  no  employment  beyond  mere  play,  itn 
reasonable  to  condnde  there  must  be  remissness  of  duty  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  guardians.  The  neglect  to  send  children  to  school,  where  there  is  no  reason- 
able excuse,  is  next  to  criminal.  A  boy  growing  up  to  manhood  without  educa- 
tion in  this  progressive  age  is  destined  to  be  a  mere  serf — **a  hewer  of  wood  and 
a  drawer  of  water." — Kenosha  Tel. 

For  the  past  three  winters  Milwaukee  has  sustained  a  system  of  free  evening 
schools  for  the  benefit  of  those  children  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  day  schools. 
There  is  some  opposition  to  their  continuance  among  a  number  of  penarions  tax ' 
payers,  but  a  msgiority  of  the  School  Board  and  of  the  best  citizens,  especially  in 
the  German  wards,  fiivor  the  schools.  The  council  has  appropriated  $5,000  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  money  can  be  used  for  no  better  purpose. 

The  fall  term  of  school  at  the  Wisconsin  institution  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  opened  on  Tuesday,  September  12th.  Fifty-four  pupils  where  in  attendance 
on  the  first  day,  that  number  will  be  greatly  increased  by  new  arrivals  coming  in 
each  day.  This  state  institution,  under  the  management  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  little, 
has.  gained  a  national  reputation,  and  under  the  popular  and  efi^cient  manage- 
ment of  the  present  corps  of  teachers  is  steadily  increasing  in  pOpuhir  flavor,  and 
now  stands  m  the  front  rank  of  institutions  of  this  class  in  the  United  States. 
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During  a  recent  interview  with  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  Dodgeville  school, 
we  were  informed  that  480^  papils  were  registered  in  all  departments,  41 
of  the  same  being 'found  from  out  side  the  district.  It  is  expected  that  the 
school  will  be  much  larger  when  cold  weather  sets  in  than  it  is  now.  The 
average  attendance  is  about  465. 

An  Eau  Claire  paper  contains  a  full  accoant  of  the  new  kindergarten  building, 
just  completed  in  that  city.  It  was  built  by  a  kindergarten  asHOciation  which 
was  organized  as  a  stock  company.  The  main'  building  is  26x56  feet,  three 
stories  high.  The  school-room  and  play-room  are  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
second  stoiy  is  divided  into  a  suite  of  rooms  for  the  supervisor,  and  apartments 
for  the  primaiy  and  student  teachers,  all  being  handsomely  furnished.  The 
heating  furnaces  are  in  the  basement.  The  teachers  of  the  year^  besides  Miss 
Jennie  Lloyd  Jones,  supervisor,  are  Miss  Frankie  S.  Norton,  Ot^hkosh,  primaxy 
teacher.  The  student  teachers  are  Misses  Clara  Y.  Morse,  Oshkosh;  Jessie  G. 
Tibbets,  Geneva;  ]i)lla  L.  Briggs,  Eau  Claire,  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Leavitt,  Worthing- 
ton,  Da.,  with  others  to  follow  later.    The  school  was  opened  September  17th. 

SupT.  RosENBEROER,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Bicer  Falls  Press,  says : 

The  fact  has  been  forcibly  illustrated  during^  the  past  week,  that  we,  as  teach- 
ers, are  not  as  familiar  with  the  work  outlined  in  the  course  of  Btudy  as  we  should 
be.  As  a  result  of  this  ignorance,  a  wrong  idea  of  the  work  to  be  done  under  it 
has  gone  forth  among  many  of  the  patrons  of  our  schools,  and  we  hear  such 
expressions  i\s  the  following:  **It  is  all  *red  tape.' "  '*It  is  a  dnad  weight  to 
our  schools,**  etc.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  brought  it  into  disrepute  not  by 
reason  of  its  thorough  use,  but  on  account  of  its  aisuse.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  anyone  at  the  present  time  who  will  advocate  that  aimless,  spasmodic, 
and  irreflrular  work  in  any  department  of  life,  either  in  a  manual,  professional* 
or  an  educational  line,  will  accomplish  nearly  as  much  in  a  given  time  as  well- 
directed  and  persistenb  eftbrts  do  accomplish  in  the  same  time. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  our  pupils  should  possess  a  good  understanding  of  read- 
ing, writing,  spelling,  geograpoy,  and  history ;  also,  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
how  to  keep  simple  accounts,  to  properly  write  a  bill  or  note,  and  above  all,  how 
to  write  a  letter,  placing  each  item  in  its  proper  place,  capitalizing  and  punctu- 
ating properly,  and  having  every  word  in  it  properly  spelled.  Have  we  been 
able  to  secure  these  results  in  the  past?  H  not,  why  cliuK  to  the  old  methods,  or 
rather  to  the  lack  of  methods,  wnen  by  systematic  work  we  may  accomplish  so 
much  more?  Before  we  can  become  thoroughly  ready  to  do  thn  work,  we  must 
know  what  we  are  to  do,  when  to  do  it,  and  how  to  do  it. 

Too  MANY  of  our  teachers  have  almost  no  general  information.  This  is  a 
▼eiy  unfortunate  fact  Public  opinion  should  call  for  a  reform  in  this  particular, 
and  should  demand  that  a  teacher  who  does  not  keep  intelligently  abreast  of  the 
events  of  the  day  is  not  fit  to  take  charge  of  a  school. 

Every  teacher  should  not  only  take  an  educational  journal,  by  means  of  whidi 
he  can  keep  fully  informed  of  all  improvements  in  educational  methods,  but  he 
(and  she,  too)  should  take  a  good  newspaper,  that  will  keep  him  posted  on  all 
important  current  events.  Every  teacher  should  regard  it  as  his  duty  to  know 
all  that  is  worth  knowing  of  current  history.  Local  gossip  is  not  worth  the 
knowing,  neither  are  the  details  of  scandals,  burglaries,  murder  trials,  or  any  of 
the  long,  foul  etceteras  that  defile  the  columns  of  many  daily  papers.  But  the 
events  of  foreign  lands,  the  political  movements  of  our  own  oountiy,  the  litexaiy 
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and  scientific  history  of  the  enlightened  world,  with  all  these  the  teachtt  sfaould 
keep  apace,  or,  we  declare  it  positively,  he  is  not  fit  to  keep  school  in  this  wide- 
awake, intelligent  country  and  era  of  the  world. 

And  every  teacher  thus  primed  with  valuable  information  should  impart  plenii 
of  it  to  his  pupils.  Nothing  wakes  up  young  people  like  instmciion  of  this  sort. 
It  makes  them  feel  as  if  the  land  of  knowledge  through  which  th^  are  csIM 
upon  to  travel  is  not  a  museum  of  dead  curiosities  merely,  but  a  oollectkm  of 
wonderful  living  things.  They  will  thus  get  a  thirst  that  will  last  them  throagb 
life,  for  that  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  world  which  is  so  essential  to  good 
ciiisenship.  There  is  no  necessity,  outside  of  his  own  indolence  and  indifl(e^ 
ence,  for  a  teacher  to  be  lacking  in  general  and  wide  culture.  His  profesaion  ii 
full  of  stimulants  to  intelligence,  and  only  an  inexcusable  habit  of  idleness  csn 
hold  him  back  from  feeling  the  impetus  of  these  stimulants.  Wake  up,  teadi- 
ers,  throw  ofF  that  miserable  do-nothing  habit^  and  keep  abreast  of  the  great 
marching  world  beside  you. 

A  REMINDER  of  early  times  in  this  region  is  found  in  the  records  of  an  annosl 
school  meeting  for  the  district  now  comprising  the  village  of  Merrillan,  held 
September  24th,  1866,  where  it  was  voted  **  to  have  a  female  teacher,  and  not  to 
pay  over  $3  per  week,  the  teacher  to  board  around  equally  among  her  schoUis, 
and  that  each  scholar  furnish  two  cords  of  wood  for  fuel.**  Mise  Maiy  J.  NotI, 
of  Northfield,  was  the  teacher. —  Merrillan  Leader. 

Prof.  Johnson^s  work  and  accomplishments  are  beginning  to  attract  attes- 
tion  in  Milwaukee.  The  new  fifth  ward  school  house  is  about  to  be  supplied  wtik 
one  of  his  electrical  "tele-thermoscopes,"'  an  apparatus  now  in  successful  opeis- 
tion  at  the  Whitewater  Normal.  Its  object  is  to  indicate  on  a  dial  in  the  janitor's 
department  the  exact  temperature  of  all  occupied  rooms  in  the  building,  thv 
enabling  him  to  see  at  a  glance  what  apartments  may  need  a  greater  or  a  kss 
supply  of  heat.  The  apparatus  is  simple,  perfectly  efl^ective,  and  will  be  regarded 
as  indispensable  when  once  introduced.  The  press  this  week  reports  that  s 
patent  for  a  meter  to  measure  electricity  as  gas  or  water  is  measured,  has  bees 
issued  to  our  young  western  Edison.  Not  only  Milwaukee  but  also  the  entire 
country  will  soon  begin  to  realize  that  as  an  inventor  and  a  thorough  and  origiosl 
investigator.  Prof.  Johnson  is  entitled  to  a  leading  position  among  the  sdentifie 
^men  of  the  country. — WhitewcOer  ReginUr, 

In  most  of  the  counties  in  Indiana  the  grading  of  the  country  schools  is  as 
accomplished  fact,  and  no  one  doubts  its  practicability  or  questions  its  utility. 
In  a  few  counties  this  important  work  is  just  being  inaugurated.  There  are  a 
hundred  reasons  in  favor  of  gradation  and  not  one  against  it,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  teachers  will  everywhere  join  heartily  with  their  superintendents  to  make  it 
a  success.  Of  course  this  grading  will  require  some  time,  some  ingenuity  and  a 
little  *' common  sense,'*  but  it  can  be  accomplished  in  every  school,  and  when  it 
is  done  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  lightened,  and  the  pupils  greatly  benefited.- 
Indiana  School  Journal, 
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Aa  THB  country  schools  are  graded  and  the  scholars  are  required  to  follow  a 
prescribed  course  of  study,  it  has  been  thought  wise  to  give  to  those  completing 
this  course,  certificates  or  diplomas.  This  plan  of  gradoafcing  pupils  from  the 
district  schools  was  adopted  in  a  few  counties  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  last 
year  a  large  number  of  counties  tried  it.  Wherever  tried  it  has  proved  a  success. 
It  stimulates  the  members  of  the  advanced  class  to  closer  work;  it  exercises  a  good 
influence  over  all  the  lower  classes;  it  prompts  the  teacher  to  pot  forth  his  best 
endeavors;  it  has  an  excellent  effect  upon  the  communities  in'which  the  gradu- 
ating exerdaes  are  held.  It  is  hoped  that  a  still  larger  number  of  counties  will 
engage  in  this  work  the  coming  year,  and  now  U  the  titne  to  begin. — Indiana 
School  Journal, 

One  of  the  most  objectionable  practices  in  recitation  is  the  habit,  still  tolerated 
in  many  schools,  of  the  children  thrusting  up  their  hands,  beating  the  air  and 
snapping  the  fingers  whenever  a  special  question  is  put  to  one  of  their  number. 
The  result  is  confusion  of  the  mind  and  intimidation  of  the  spirit  of  all  save  the 
few  whose  power  of  rapid  phrasing  and  ready  reckoning  brings  them  to  the  front 
in  this  cheap  sort  of  competitive  recitation.  Every  pupil  in  a  class  has  a  right  to 
a  quiet  and  respectful  attention,  and  ample  time  and  favorable  conditions  for 
putting  his  knowledge  of  a  subject  into  suitable  language.  The  great  danger  of 
our  graded  school  work  is  that  the  brilliant  group  at  the  head  will  do  the  work, 
and  the  rank  and  file  be  left  practically  untaught,  and  the  habit  of  which  we 
speak  is  one  of  the  most  mischievous  in  producing  this  result. 

WAi^TED  the  teacher  or  some  live  hoy  or  girl  in  etery  School  Dietriet  to 
get  up  clubs  for  our  "  Handt  Dictionart,"  and  make  money.  Send 
46c  for  sample  and  terms  to  D.  H.  SMALLST,  455  Main  &^t.,  Fond  da  Lac, 
Wisconsin. 

SmjATIOKS  and  Higher  Salaries  are  best  secured  by  teachers  through 
this  Bureau.  Schools  supplie  \  free  of  charge.  All  teachers  should  at 
once  send  stamps  for  our  application  blank  and  copy  of  our  "  tkshool  Jour- 
nal.*' Address  National  School  Supply  Bubbau,  87  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

A.  O.  WRIGHT^S  CONSTITUTIONS. 

CoxiTiTUTXOM  ov  WiicoM^xif,  s  sew  cd  tion«  entirely  rewritten,  snd  embodylsff 

if  recent  smeDcmciiiA  Price  $0.00. 

CovtTiTinioM  or  tbb  rvrriB  Ptatbs.  e  new  edition  wlih  Index Pilce$0.«8. 

TDn  CoHBDfSD  UniTBD  STATIC  AMD  ^fMoontn  Co»tnnmora,  boond  m  one 

TOlnme PrIceflOO. 

We  cen  sl«o  Hiraitii  Fall  w»*  Stkontmii  awd  /.utowths.  price  $1.00,  SAUSBOBT^n  Oa- 
TBOBPT,  price  $0.60,  Bnd  LmiM^t  ^obool  JCbbutbb,  imper,  $0  flO;  doth  $l.tt. 

Any  of  tbeee  tent  by  meU  lo  any  addresi  for  tlie  priee  gtvea  ebore.   Olrcnlers  stBt  oa 
spplicetlOB. 


8A11f7AL  PALLOWa'  VRW  BOOK. 

**LnBBTr  ABD  Ubiox.  a  Ctclopbdia  oy  Patbiotmm.**  besnttfally  lll««trited«  printed 
•nd  boniid.  Bold  only  by  iseiiii.  Teecben  wantud  e«  SHcnte.  Send  poetnl  for  description* 
drcB  er  end  terms. 

MxALAXD  PuBUwiBa  Oo.,  Mabwui,  Wu. 
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EMBODYING  THE  NEWEST  AND  MOST  APPROVED  METHODS 
OF  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  IN  THE  LEADING 
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Appleton*s  Reading  Ghaarts- 
Appleton*8  First  und  Seoond  Readers. 
Appleton's  Penmanahip.  Writing-Charts, 

Model  Obpy-Booka.  with  Sliding  Copies 

Stiokney*8  Child's  Book  of  Language. 

Ballard's  Word-Writer. 

Krasi*8  Easy  Drawing-Lessons. 

Green's  Primary  Drawing-Cards- 

The  WaTelet:  a  Colleotion  of  Ea^  Songs. 

The  Normal  Mnsio  Course— First  Readeo*. 

Appleton's  Elementary  Qeography- 


Appleton's  Third  and  Fourth  Readers. 
Appleton's  Higher  Geography. 
Johonnot's  Geographioal  Reader. 
Johonnot's  Natural  History  Reader. 
Primers  of  Soienoe,  History,  and  Ldteratme- 
Stiokney's  Letters  and  Lessons  in  L^anguaga 
Quackenbos's  Histories.  Grammar  and 
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Morse's  First  Book  of  Zoology. 
Tonmans's  Botanies. 
Kmsi's  Drawing-Books* 


Appleton's  Fifth  Reader* 
Shepherd's  Historical  Reader. 
Bain's  Composition  and  Rhetorio. 
Morris's  History  of  England. 
Taylor's  History  of  Germany. 
Huxley  and  Toumans's  Physiology. 
Lookyer's  Astronomy.  . 
Toumans's  Chemistry. 
Harkness's  Latin  Seriea 
Appleton's  Classioal  Series, 
Cumulative  Method  in  German. 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

A  Paper  R«ad  at  the  Institute  for  Graded  School  Teachers  for  Dane  Conntj. 
BY  H.  J.   TAYLOR,   COUNTY  8UJ»ERINTENDENT. 

"  No  system  of  public  education/^  says  Huxley,  "  is  worthy  of 
the  name  uuless  it  creates  a  great  educational  ladder,  with  one  end 
in  the  gutter  and  the  other  in  the  university/^ 

We  mean  to  have  a  system  of  public  education  in  every  sense 
worthy  the  name.  Our  common  school  system  is  so  familiar  a 
phrase  that  we  have  been  slow  to  realize  that  the  common  school 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  system  of  public  education.  Our  uni- 
versity may  by  rapid  growth  separate  itself  from  our  common 
schools,  or  our  common  schools  by  partial  and  unsatisfactory  work 
may  fall  away  from  our  higher  institutions.  In  either  event  we 
•could  no  longer  claim  a  system  of  public  education.  The  want  of  a 
perfect  system  of  public  education  has  given  us  the  free  high  school. 
We  must  determine  its  function  or  we  will  have  high  schools 
alike  only  in  name.  When  the  function  of  the  high  school  shall 
be  satisfactorily  determined,  we  may  yet  require  a  new  educational 
factor  before  Professor  Huxley  would  say  to  us  ^^  You  have  a  sys- 
tem of  public  education.^^ 

1.  The  most  prominent  as  well  as  the  most  general  function  of 
the  high  school  is  to  give  better  and  more  available  conditions  for 
continued  and  thorough  instruction  than  the  elementary  schools 
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can  fi:ive;  better  in  point  of  educational  training,  more  ETailablein 
point  of  locality  and  expense. 

These  high  schools  are  able  to  engage  and  do  engage  soperior 
teachers,  and  this  fact  itself  insures  superior  instruction.  The  su- 
perior teacher  is  the  first  gain  and  the  greatest  gain  of  the  free 
high  school.  The  teacher  should  be  never  the  servant  but  ever  the 
master  of  l;he  curriculum.  There  is  a  teaching  that  never  finds 
expression  in  words  and  can  never  find  expression  in  words,  that 
is  lasting  and  everlasting.  "  Who  teaches  you?  "  is  of  first  im- 
portance, and  then  "  What  do  you  study?  " 

The  sovereignty  of  the  American  citizen  demands,  at  least,  this 
better  training  of  the  high  school.  The  conditions  of  safe  sod 
good  citizenship  are  not  satisfactorily  laid  in  the  schools  belov. 
The  high  school  should  reach  the  middle  classes  generally.  The 
university  too  often  educates  men  out  of  public  life.  The  inter- 
ests of  our  commonwealth  are  imperative  that  from  this  middle 
class  we  raise  up  many  strong  and  wise  men.  It  is  a  source  of  ^^ 
gret  that  the  high  school  law  has  failed  to  give  us  town  high 
schools  where  they  are  most  needed  and  should  yet  be  securei 
These  elementary  shools  at  the  cross-roads  can  never  do  their  best 
work  until  they  find  the  high  school  available,  and  feel  its  inspiir 
tion.  Have  we  not  asked  too  much  of  a  wise  law  within  a  short 
time,  and  has  the  work  of  our  elementary  schools  in  these  localities 
been  so  well  done  as  to  command  and  demand  a  high  school?  The 
organization  of  such  schools  is  a  problem  not  to  be  i^iven  up,  but 
to  be  solved. 

2.  The  second  important  and  first  specific  function  of  the  high 
school,  and  the  one  that  determines  essentially  its  character,  is  to 
enlarge,  improve,  carry  onward  and  upward  the  work  of  the  dis- 
trict and  grammar  schools.  The  high  school  should  be  essentiallj 
a  higher  elementary  school.  The  one  union  that  must  not  be  want- 
ing is  the  union  of  the  high  and  the  elementary  schools.  The  high 
school  should  exist  because  of  and  for  the  schools  below.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  own  higher  and  better  instruction,  these  high  schools 
cannot  fail  to  strengthen  and  give  increased  efficiency  to  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  demands  upon  the  time  and  talent  of  the 
country  teacher  are  great.  With  her,  from  algebra  to  the  alphabet 
is  the  sweep  of  a  moment.    To  be  relieved  of  the  half  dozen  best 
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scholars  is  a  gain  to  fche  pupils  who  find  a  school  to  tax  and  train 
them;  to  the  teacher,  whose  work  can  be  better  done  because  done 
within  narrow  limits;  to  the  remaining  pupils,  who  can  now  receive 
the  more  careful  and  thoughtful  atteution  of  the  teacher.  In  order 
to  thus  keep  the  door  of  the  high  school  open  toward  the  element- 
ary schools,  the  high  school  curriculum  must  give  the  promise  and 
the  fact  of  repayment  for  the  work  and  time  therein  spent. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  course  of  study  of  these  high 
schools  may  not  be  out  of  place,  and  will  aid  us  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  conclusions  of  this  paper. 

The  controlling  purpose  of  the  high  school  should  be  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  knowledge  merely,  to  prepare  generally  for  all  pur- 
suits, specially  for  none.  The  controlling  fact  in  the  course  of  study 
should  be.  the  greatest  good  of  the  many  pupils,  and  the  many  will 
pass  from  the  high  school  into  the  world.  Of  what  value  are  school 
days  if  they  help  not  the  days  that  follow?  Something  is  wrong  if 
school  days  land  us  anywhere  but  fairly  and  squarely  on  the  road 
of  life.  The  demand  for  practical  education  must  be  heard,  bat 
its  claims  must  be  just  claims  and  must  be  met  in  wisdom  and  in 
great  wisdom. 

Practical  education  involves  useful  knowledge  and  mental 
training.  Useful  knowledge  must  not  dethrone  mental  training  or 
it  will  become  useless  knowledge.  Practical  education  cannot  be 
carried  too  far  without  antagonizing  the  interests  of  co-edtication. 
We  must  solve  the  problem  of  practical  education  in  the  light  and 
security  of  co-education,  and  thus  maintain  our  laudable  position 
of  equal  education.  The  fact  that  we  train  for  life  in  the  world  of 
to-day,  not  fifty  years  ago,  lifts  us,  at  least,  one  department  of  our 
common  school  system. 

3.  The  third  function  of  the  high  school  is  to  so  prepare  young 
people  in  scholarship  that  they  may  become  competent  teachers  of 
the  elementary  schools.  '^  Would  you  change  our  high  schools  into 
normal  schools?^*  No,  not  that.  I  have  stated  that  the  good  of 
the  many  should  control  in  determining  the  work  of  the  high 
school.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  good  of  a  large 
minority  is  to  be  disregarded.  More  than  one-half  of  those  who 
last  year  enrolled  in  our  county  institutes  received  their  training  in 
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high  schools.  I  woald  provide  in  the  hiffh  school  course  for  some 
training  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching.  The  taking  of  this 
should  be  optional  with  the  pupils.  In  Wisconsin  the  work  of  tke 
good  old  academy  has  fallen  to  the  public  schools,  especially  to  die 
high  schools.  Many  enter  high  schools  with  a  view  of  preparing 
to  teach  elementary  schools. 

In  a  remote  town  in  my  district,  last  winter,  thirty  young  peo- 
ple, many  of  them  teachers,  banded  together,  paid  their  teaehei 
and  studied  the  higher  branches  with  view  to  earning  a  higher 
grade  certificate.  This  work  was  done  in  the  capital  county  of 
the  state  and  within  the  shadow  of  yonder  University.  ShooIJ 
the  State  Superintendent's  query  find  expression  in  leprtslatioa  that 
forbids  the  granting  of  a  third  grade  certificate  to  the  same  indi- 
vidual more  than  twice,  this  third  function  would  secure  not  onlj 
recognition  but  temporary  control  by  reason  of  the  majority  of 
teachers  then  found  in  the  high  schools.  It  will  mark  a  prophetic 
advance  in  Wisconsin  school  work  when  teachers  of  the  elemental? 
schools  shall  have  received  the  scholarship  of  the  high  school 
Chapter  325  of  the  laws  of  1883  provides  that  the  coarse  of  stodj 
in  these  high  schools  shall  include  instruction  in  theory  and  art  of 
teaching,  and  organization,  management,  and  course  of  study  for 
ungraded  schools. 

4.  The  fourth  function  of  the  high  school  should  be  to  prepare 
students  for  entering  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  aad 
especially  our  State  University.  This,  like  the  former,  is  a  second- 
ary function  of  the  high  school  and  must  neither  destroy  nor  con- 
trol the  primary  functions.  It  is  probable  that  the  students  for 
the  classical  courses  must  be  trained  in  the  few  best  high  schools. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  many  of  the  free  high  schools  that  are 
the  product  of  high  graded  schools  can  do  this  additional  work 
profitably  and  without  material  loss  to  other  interests.  If  thiiK 
not  so,  then  Professor  Huxley  has  sounded  for  us  the  warning  titft 
Wisconsin  has  no  system  of  public  education.  I  agree  that  a  high 
school  course  that  robs  the  many  of  practical  education  that  &e 
few  may  gain  a  royal  entrance  into  any  higher  institution  can  re- 
sult in  permanent  good  to  neither.  The  gain  of  the  hour  gives  the 
conditions  for  a  large  and  permanent  loss.    Let  us  fiilly  understand 
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the  difficalty  here  met  that  we  may  measure  it.  In  the  main  the 
scholarship  of  one  fanction  is  the  scholarship  of  all.  The  excep- 
tions are  theory  and  art  of  teaching  and  the  languages.  To  mak- 
ing optional  instruction  in  theory  and  art  of  teaching  in  every 
bigh  school  there  can  be  little  objection.  The  case  of  languages 
Ls  different.  These  are  profitable  studies  only  when  continued  in 
bigher  institutions.  A  course  in  the  languages  that  begins  and 
9nds  in  even  the  best  high  schools  is  a  prodigal  waste  of  precious 
bime.  In  my  opinion  a  course  in  the  languages  does  not  belong  to 
bhe  average  high  school  and  does  belong  to  the  few  high  schools 
best  equipped  in  instructional  force.  With  the  limitations  stated, 
the  scholarship  that  best  qualifies  one  to  step  out  into  the  world 
also  best  qualifies  one  to  step  up  into  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning. 

The  elementary  schools  can  receive  no  gain  that  is  not  also  a 
g^reater  gain  to  the  state.  Mor  can  the  high  schools  give  educated 
citizens  to  the  state  without  also  giving  positive  gains  to  the 
higher  institutions.  When  any  high  school  has  done  the  very  best 
for  itself,  in  a  broad  sense,  it  has  also  done  the  best  for  the  uni- 
versity. The  cause  of  best  education  is  a  common  cause.  In  a 
very  true  sense  the  best  interests  of  the  university  are  one  witk 
the  best  interests  of  the  high  and  elementary  schools.  These, 
then,  are  the  conclusions  of  this  paper: 

First.  The  high  schools  should  give  better  and  higher  instruc- 
tion than  the  elementary  schools  can  give  and  do  give. 

Second.  A  good  common  school  education  in  the  English  branches 
should  be  the  controlling  factor  in  the  course  of  study.  A  high 
school  is  only  a  higher  elementary  school. 

Third,  Provision  should  be  made  for  reasonable  instruction  in 
the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  to  aid  those  pupils  who  may  become 
teachers  of  our  elementary  schools.  This  work  should  be  optional 
with  at  least  those  not  intending  to  teach. 

Fourth.  When  the  instructional  force  is  sufficient  without  ma- 
terial loss  to  other  interests,  pupils  should  receive  special  prepar 
ration  for  the  State  University.  So  far  as  preparation  for  classical 
courses  is  concerned,  this  work  should  be  limited  to  those  that  can 
reasonably  expect  to  continue  the  studies  in  some  higher  institu- 
tion. 
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A  WORD  ON  READING. 

BY   P.    H.   HEWITT,    KIEL,   WIS. 

During  the  past  few  years,  sweeping  and  beneficial  changes  hare 
been  made  in  the  methods  of  teaching  language.  The  old  gram- 
mar, with  its  uncompromising  array  of  definitions  and  principles, 
has  been  discarded;  and  so  modest  are  the  writers  of  new  worb 
that  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages  they  outline  a  conrse  to  be 
pursued.  Not  a  definition  is  there  to  be  learned;  nothing  is^there 
but  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  in  the  past  we  began  at  the 
top,  instead  of  at  the  foundation  —  began  with  principles  deduced 
from  correct  language,  instead  of  teaching  correct  expression. 
Modern  authors  and  teachers  tell  us  to  speak  and  write  language 
and  correct  errors,  in  order  to  learn  to  speak  and  write  with  facil- 
ity and  accuracy.  We  are  pleased  with  the  results  that  can  thus 
be  achieved. 

But  there  is  another  subject;  and  unless  this  is  properly  pur* 
sued,  we  are  left  with  ideas  narrow  and  contracted,  informatios 
meagre,  a  vocabulary  and  manner  of  expression  indicative  of  de- 
fective training.  We  refer  to  the  subject  of  reading,  the  methods 
of  teaching  which  still  linger  in  the  shadows  of  the  past.  Vtf^ 
improvements,  we  will  admit,  have  been  made  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  elementary  reading  as  an  art;  but  the  object  of  teaching 
reading  is  not  that  we  may  be  able  to  call  words  at  sight,  but  tbii 
a  taste  for  studying  the  works  of  the  best  authors  may  be  caltj- 
vated.  We  are  greatly  in  doubt  as  to  whether  pupils  now  leaving 
our  common  schools  are  any  better  prepared  to  become  the  disci- 
ples of  standard  authors  than  were  those  of  ten  years  ago.  Modern 
school  readers  are  printed  on  clearer  paper  and  in  better  type,  ars 
more  fascinatingly  bound,  and  the  cuts  in  them  are  more  instnict- 
ive  and  pleasing.  But  the  reading  matter,  except  in  the  primsiy 
books,  is  neither  more  interesting  nor  more  valuable  than  that 
contained  in  many  of  the  old  series.    Nor  could  it  well  be  so. 

The  next  object,  after  words  can  be  readily  called  at  sight,  is  to 
stimulate  the  pupil  with  a  desire  to  read  —  to  make  him  soa^ 
quainted  with  literature  that;,  when  he  leaves  the  school,  he  will 
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eagerly  draw  from  the  fountains  ready  to  serve  him.    This  has 
been  sought  to  be  achieved  in  the  past  by  introducing  magazines, 
newspapers,  and  ofcher  miscellaneous  matter  into  the  J  school,  to- 
gether with  a-  study  of  the  brilliant  selections  contained  in  our 
school  readers.    But  what  do  our  readers  contain?  QWhat  is  the 
character  of  the  matter  found  in  the  miscellaneous  periodicals? 
What  have  we  to  expect  from  a  continuation  of  their  use?    Our 
readers  give  us  the  grand  perorations  of  such  statesmen  as  Web- 
ster; the  majestic  periods  of  such  orators  as  Everett ;]metaphysical 
extracts  from  such  poets  as  Bryant;  and  the  melancholy  musings 
of  such  dramatists  as  Shakespeare.    This  is  plainly  beginning  at 
the  wrong  end.    We  will  venture  to  assert  that  no  one  ever  learned 
to  love  a  meritorious  fragment  of  one  author  before  he  had  made  a 
careful  stud^*^  of  the  works  of  one  or  more  writers.    Who  never 
read  a  poet,  and  yet  admired  the  "Psalm  of  Life"  or  "Thanatop- 
sis"?     Who  never  rejid  a  historian  or  an  essayist,  and  yet  loved 
the  grand  flights  of  rhetoric  found  in  Macaulay  and^Bancroft,  Gib- 
bon and  Hume?    Who  never  read  any  extensive  work,  and  yet 
became  animated  with  a  desire  to  study  Defoe  after  reading,  even 
in  Appleton's  Fourth,  Crusoe^s  description  of  his  method  of  mak- 
ing pottery?    It  is  conceded  by  all  sensible  educators,  that  one 
book  well  read  is  better  than  a  score  superficially  perused;  that 
he  who  has  read  a  few  standard  authors  with  the  greatest  care  is 
the  person  whose  mind  is  the  best  disciplined,  whojhas  the  keenest 
appetite  for  good  literature,  and  is  the  most  competent  to  point 
out  the  elegancies  of  old,  and  discuss  the  merits  of  new,  authors. 
Is  it  not  much  more  rational,  then,  to  take  one  author  into  the 
school  at  a  time,  and  study  him  there?    Can  we  not  then  earlier 
imbibe  the  information  he  h'as  to  give  us?    Can  we  not  then  be- 
come better  prepared  to  appreciate  and  comprehend  his  flights  of 
imagination  when  we  reach  them?    The  selections  generally  made 
for  our  readers  are  of  such  a  nature  "  that  the  strongest  eye  can 
not  sustain  the  glare  with  which  facts  are  illuminated,  or  penetrate 
the  shade  into  which  they  are  concealed." 

The  reading  of  newspapers  and  magazines  in  the  school  room 
we  do  not  attempt  to  disparage.     But  such  a  course  results  in  pro- 
educing  nothing  save  a  desire  to  read  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
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informed  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  It  cultivates  no  taste  (or  gwA 
literature,  and  the  papers  and  magazines  well  adapted  are  so  ei- 
pensive  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  pupil.  When 
these  periodicals  have  been  introduced  at  all,  it  has  been  to  reliere 
the  monotony  attending  the  study  of  the  reader,  as  well  as  to  im- 
part knowledge  of  current  events.  Their  use  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged, neither  should  it  be  considered  amply  sufficient  to 
supplement  the  reader  and  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  work  before 
him.  If  the  great  volumes  produced  by  years  of  toil  and  thoogbt 
are  to  be  read  at  all  in  after  life,  their  study  must  begin  in  tbe 
school  room.  Otherwise,  they  will  lie  idle  on  the  shelves,  or  be 
read  only  by  those  who  pursue  a  professional  career. 

Impelled  by  the  feeling  above  expressed,  we,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  school  year,  practically  discarded  the  Fonrih 
Reader  we  had  been  using  only  a  year,  took  four  newspapers  into 
the  school-room,  and  had  each  pupil  furnished  with  the  first  half 
of  one  of  Dickens^s  novels.    The  latter  we  read  in  the  class,  and 
from  the  former  we  require  the  pupils  to  bring  news  regnlarlj. 
But  think  you  that  our  pupils,  though  their  average  age  is  not 
quite  fourteen  and  though  their  mother  tongue  is  German,  read  no 
further  than  the  lesson  each  day  required?    Yes,  a  number  went 
through  the  first  volume  and  are  at  work  on  the  second;  othen 
are  anxious  to  have  the  teacher  secure  the  second  for  them  when 
it  cannot  be  obtained  at  home;  and  even  the  most  sluggish  are  en- 
thusiastic enough  to  endeavor  to  see  how  the  victim  of  Murdstone 
tyranny   "  hewed  his  way  through  the'forest  of  difiSculty.''   It  is 
not  our  intention  to  read  any  extensive  novel  completely  througb 
in  the  class,  but  to  continue  long  enough  to  teach  them  how  to 
read  and  to  lead  them  to  the  threshhold  of  interest.    We  shall 
soon  introduce  another  of  Dickens's  works,  and  unless  we  become 
convinced  that  our  present  views  are  false  and  hurtful  we  shall, 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  set  our  pupils  to  reading  the  Child  s 
History  of  England.    With  the  results  thus  far  achieved  we  are 
flattered  and  feel  that  the  amount  of  reading  we  can  in  this  way 
do  will  mould  the  reading  character  of  our  pupils  and  be  produc- 
tive of  habits  that  would  never  be  generated  by  the  study  of  the 
Reader  or  by  the  mere  suggesting  of  books  to  be  read. 
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J.  T.  LUKN  —  SAUK  COUSTTT. 

Though  the  schools  of  this  coaaty  can  not  in  any  absolate  sense 
be  said  to  be  very  flourishing  or  prosperous,  yet,  comparatively, 
they  may  be  phrased  as  moderately  satisfactory;  for,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  characterized  by  civility,  industry  and  order,  and  what  the 
teachers  do  not  know  thoroughly  enough  to  teach  well^  they 
teach  loidely. 

Again  has  a  deficiency  of  properly  qualified  teachers  necessi- 
tated the  licensing  of  unqualified,  inexperienced  ones  to  take 
charge  of  about  a  third  of  our  schools;  and  the  conditions  of  the 
labor  market  and  our  social  tendencies  will  long  tend  to  perpetuate 
temporary  teaching  and  a  consequent  humble  elementary  work  in 
country  schools:  and  any  scheme  of  improvement  must  recognize 
these  as  essential  factors  in  its  limitations,  or  come  to  naught.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  higher  wages,  that  panacea  of  most  superin- 
tendents, would  stimulate  enough  teachers  to  fill  our  schools  to 
educate  themselves  up  to  the  desired  standard  of  scholarship  and 
skill,  as  there  seems  to  be  but  a  small  fraction  of  humanity  that 
aspires  to  educate  itself  above  the  minimum  of  dollars  and  cents, 
to  the  heights  of  intellectual  culture  and  enjoyment;  which  ex- 
plains why  raising  the  standard  for  certificates  seems  to  neutralize 
itself  by  presenting  to  youthful  minds  what  seems  an  insatiable 
requirement,  from  which  most  applicants  generally  shrink  away  to 
some  line  of  less  resistance  to  their  bread  and  butter,  and  it  also 
explains  why  so  few  apply  for  the  higher  grades  which  may  be 
secured  by  a  few  years  continuous  self-improvement  which  is  so 
rarely  seen. 

An  institute  of  one  week  at  Reedsburg,  last  April,  was  attended 
by  some  80  members,  who  were  instructed  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent in  certain  items  of  the  course  of  study  which  teachers  are 
apt  to  neglect  or  to  distort. 

Our  Normal  institute  of  two  weeks  in  August,  though  in  charge 
of  Prof.  Hutton  who  most  kindly  and  thoroughly  did  thoughtful, 
acceptable  work,  was  the  smallest  in  numbers  and  the  most  un- 
profitable of  any  for  several  years  past,  in  part  due  to  its  ill-chosen 
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time  in  the  press  of  harvest,  and  in  part  to  the  lack  of  dramming 
up  an  attendance  by  the  superintendent,  who  is  weary  of  being 
charged  with  using  official  pressure  to  propel  teachers  to  do 
reluctantly  what  their  own  animus  should  impel  them  to  do  will- 
ingly. 
The  county  and  local  associations  held  many  sessions,  and  have 

accomplished  proportional  good  in  discussing  peda$:ogical  princi- 
ples and  practices  and  in  stimulating  individual  activities;  but 
they  would  be  augmented  in  efficiency  were  the  increasing  large 
ratio  of  female  teachers  to  assume  their  due  responsibility  and  in- 
itiative, and  to  disobey  PauVs  injunction  aboub  not  speaking  out 
in  meeting  more,  and  by  teachers  of  graded  schools  being  animated 
by  more  of  a  missionary  spirit  to  do  good  to  their  brethren,  and 
the  public  by  agitating  educational  ^issues  for  the  common  good. 

Here  there  is  an  echo  of  a  sentiment  that  seems  crystalizing 
outside  the  county  that  ordinary  institutes  and  associations  are 
not  good  enough  for  graded  school  teachers  to  whose  professional, 
social  and  personal  eminence  separate  sessions  are  due,  and  this 
seems  fostered  by  leaders  who  should  be  sharp  enough  to  see  that 
county  and  graded  teachers  are  already  too  far  apart  for  their 
relative  merits  and  the  public  economy;  and  that  this  secession 
movement  is  based  on  a  selfish  phariseeism  to  exempt  certain 
castes  from  contact  with,  or  aid  for  their  less  fortunate  fellows  for 
whom  they  should  break,  instead  of  with-hold,  the  bread  of  peda- 
gogic life. 

During  the  year  but  four  normal  nominations  were  made,  in- 
stead of  ten  or  twelve  times  four  as  our  needs  demand;  for  with 
due  deference  to  thofze  who  assert  that  normal  schools  are  hum- 
bugs 1  must  attest  that  all  of  our  normalites  have  returned  much 
better  teachers  than  when  they  went  away;  and  if  like  results 
would  follow,  it  would  be  better  for  us  if  far  more  went.  *  *  » 
A  one-year  course  with  due  certificate  compensations  should  be 
proffered  to  such  as  are  financially  or  otherwise  debarred  from  at- 
tempting a  longer  course,  who,  on  certificate  for  five  years,  would 
be  almost  insured  to  the  public  for  that  time  in  large  numbers. 

The  Course  of  Reading  for  Wisconsin  Teachers  has  in  this 
county  secured  the  perusal  of  over  a  thousand  volumes  (counting 
each  reading  of  a  work  on  the  list)  that  would  not  have  been  read 
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bat  for  it^  a  result  that  far  more  than  compensates  for  the  little 
thought  and  tronble  it  occasions  to  me. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  compiling  the  list  made  a  grare 
mistake  in  not  limiting  the  maxium  price  of  any  one  work  to  25 
or  50  cents  as  recommended  to  popularize  the  purchase  of  the  en- 
tire list  by  each  patron,  as  many  now  avoid  the  higher  priced 
works. 

The  course  of  study,  though  seldom  officially  adopted  by  the 
boards  of  country  schools,  is  so  generally  worked  and  accepted  as 
to  continue  but  few  denunciations  as  being  an  impracticable  innova- 
tion, but  has  taken  its  place  as  an  item  of  daily  routine  with  the 
mass  of  teachers,  as  but  a  few  outsiders  and  conceited  antiquaries 
reject  or  neglect  its  percepts,  and  many  weaker  members  center 
their  hearts  on  grading  the  pupils  more  than  on  evening  up  each  in 
his  branches,  as  nine-tenths  of  all  country  pupils  are  now  grouped 
by  forms,  though  many  continue  to  skip  as  much  as  ever.  Having 
now  passed  the  travail  of  introduction,  inertia  and  opposition,  our 
future  work  is  to  guide  and  perfect  the  workings  of  the  course. 
On  the  whole,  it  has  already  caused  a  marked,  though  not  extrava- 
gant, increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  not  skipping  the  items  and 
branches  formerly  neglected,  enough  to  compensate  for  all  the 
trouble  it  has  occasioned  me,  and  to  promise  well  for  its  intelligent 
continuance. 

It  is  matter  of  amusement  and  amazement  that  so  many  super- 
intendents magnify  the  difficulties  and  distort  the  workings  of  the 
course,  as  mixed  books,  changed  and  youthful  teachers,  irregular, 
backward  attendance  and  short  terms  need  not  annul,  though  they 
may  retard  the  benefit  of  the  course,  the  main  idea  and  measure  of 
which  is  that  henceforward  pupils  should  master  things  which 
they  have  in  the  past  skipped,  and  that  grouping  pupils  by  forms 
is  a  mere  side  issue  ivhich  may  be  omitted  if  it  diverts  from  the 
central  thought  of  evening  up  each  pupil  in  his  individual 
branches. 

That  the  course  is  not  evening  up  thousands  of  skipping  pupils 
throughout  the  stateis  chargeable  to  superintendents  and  institute 
conductors,  many  of  whom  are  more  repellant  to  any  new  de- 
parture, and  more  afraid  of  this  course  than  are  the  country  school 
teachers  themselves. 
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As  the  compulsory  attendance  law  is  about  as  dead  letter  an  act 
as  it  well  can  be,  the  sooner  it  is  repealed  the  better  for  all  will  it 
be,  as  a  law  universally  avoided  or  disregarded  by  citizen  and  offii- 
cial  leads  to  disrespect  for  law  in  general,  however  benefieeni. 
Like  many  other  laws  this  defeats  itself  by  making  proaecatioas 
more  burdensome  to  the  innocent  official  than  to  the  guilty  trans* 
gressor,  so  that  until  some  self-acting  or  impersonal  prosecatin^ 
law  is  enacted*  absenteeism  will  flourish  in  homes  of  ignorance, 
vice,  greed  and  shifllessness  despite  the  rules  and  regnlations  of 
superintendents  and  boards,  whose  admonitions  and  entreaties  fall 
flat  on  uncaring  ears.  Statistics  should  show  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  7  to  15  years  who  have  attended  school  the  full  term  de- 
manded by  the  compulsory  act,  and  not  their  mere  enrollment, 
which  clouds  more  than  it  clears  the  need  of  *any  act  at  all. 

Seven  good  frame  school  houses  approaching  co^npletion  for  the 
coming  winter  term  and  numerous  orders  for  various  items  of  ap- 
paratus and  furnishing  prove  that  our  little  world  does  move  in  a 
material  way,  as  I  hope  it  may  in  the  educational. 


O.  E.  WBLLS  —  WAUPACA   COUXTY. 

The  past  year  has  not  been  without  encouragement  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  advancement  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
county.    Eight  new  school  houses  have  been  built  durinfi^  this 
time.    Two  of  these  are  in  districts  newly  organized,  one  was  re- 
quired by  the  burning  of  a  building  that  had  been  recently  repaired 
at  considerable  expense,  and  furnished  with  patent  seats,  while  the 
other  five  replace  structures  which  the  good  taste  and  enlightened 
sentiment  of  the  communities  pronounced  unsuitable  for  school 
purposes.    Many  others  have  been  repaired  so  as  to  increase  their 
comfort  and  convenience  very  materially,  and  some  have  been  so 
renovated  as  to  render  them  almost  equivalent  to  new  ones.    Ex- 
cepting in  a  few  instances  this  has  been  accomplished  without  the 
necessity  of  official  constraint,  and,  whatever  influence  the  circulars 
issued  from  this  office  relative  to  the  subjeot  may  have  had  in 
awakening  this  activity,  all  praise  is  dne  to  the  intelligent  paUie 
spirit  which  demands  better  accommodations  for  the  schools. 

An  addition  has  also  been  made,  at  a  cost  of  tl,06&.45,  to  the 
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school  house  at  Glintonyille  for  the  use  of  the  free  high  school  or- 
ganized and  opened  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  city 
of  New  London  has  voted  to  organize  a  free  high  school  and  pro- 
vide suitable  buildings  for  its  occupancy.  The  organization  is  al- 
ready completed,  the  structure  in  process  of  erection,  and  present 
indications  seem  to  warrant  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  highly 
creditable  to  the  city  and  an  important  factor  in  the  educational 
facilities  of  the  county. 

Accompanying  the  material  prosperity  of  the  schools  comes  the 
repeated,  earnest  and  persistent  demand  for  better  teachers.  Bet- 
ter not  only  in  literary  training,  but  in  effictency  of  management. 
^^Send  us  a  teacher  who  can  control  our  school — one  that  you  can 
stake  your  reputation  upon  ^' — ^is  the  request  that  most  perplexes  the 
superintendent  and  causes  him  to  tremble  for  his  reputation;  and 
yet  it  augurs  much  of  hope  for  the  future,  since  it  betokens  on  the 
part  of  district  officers  an  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  schools. 

The  experiment  has  been  made  of  sending  a  written  report  to 
the  clerk,  franlcly  stating  the  actual  condition  of  the  school  as  re- 
vealed during  my  visitation,  and  the  success  met  with  seems 
to  justify  its  continuation.  It  is  believed  that  the  attention  of 
school  officers  thus  directed  to  their  duties  has  awakened  their  ih- 
terest,  enlisted  their  sympathy,  and  secured  their  co-operation  in  a 
greater  degree  than  would  have  otherwise  been  the  case.  The  cir- 
cular relative  to  the  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers  pub- 
lished by  the  state  superintendent  in  the  Journal  of  Education  for 
November,  1882,  and  March,  1883,  have  been  combined,  printed 
and  distributed  to  school  officers  and  teachers,  exerting  a  most 
wholesome  influence  in  regard  to  this  responsible  and  delicate  ob- 
ligation of  the  superintendent.  The  enormous  pressure  heretofore 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  to  aid  incompetents  in  avoiding  the 
plain  requirements  of  the  law  is  relieved,  and  his  time  and  energies 
can  more  profitably  be  devoted  to  other  important  interests. 

The  course  of  study  received  a  very  large  share  of  attention  dur- 
ing the  year,  although  no  constraint  was  put  upon  the  teachers  in 
regard  to  its  adoption.  Its  thorough  distribution  was  carefully 
attended  to,  the  use  being  made  of  it  was  one  of  the  chief  topics  of 
consultation  in  my  official  visits,  and  all  were  admonished  to  be 
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ready  for  ifcs  adoption  in  the  immediate  future.  The  newspapes 
throughout  the  county  kindly  ofiered  me  the  use  of  their  colunua, 
and  through  their  assistance  much  valuable  information  called 
from  every  available  source,  was  circulated.  In  this  way  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  the  plan  were  made  intelligible  to  the  pablic,  and 
specific  directions  for  its  operation  were  made  available.  A  circu- 
lar was  issued  from  this  office  urging  its  claims  upon  teachers  and 
district  officers.  An  attempt  was  also  made,  preparatory  to  its 
introduction,  to  secure  greater  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  a  list 
of  books  from  whicj;^  to  choose  was  recommended.  By  theie 
means  a  healthy  public  sentiment  was  awakened.  But  sentimefii 
without  action  never  accomplished  any  one's  salvation;  and  action 
being  loath  to  manifest  itself,  recourse  was  had  in  the  spring;  to 
the  superintendent's  last  resort  —  the  examination.  The  resalts 
can  best  be  described  by  adopting  the  words  of  St.  Paul:  "(What 
earnest  care  it  wrought  in  them,  yea,  what  clearing  of  themseWes, 
yea,  what  indignation,  yea,  what  fear,  yea,  what  longing,  jea, 
what  zeal,  yea,  what  avenging !''  They  have  not,  however,  all 
"  approved  themselves  to  be  pure  in  the  matter,''  although  manj 
made  the  attempt  and  have  done  excellent  work  under  the  coane. 
At  the  examination  just  held  for  the  ensuing  year  all  were  pledged 
to  its  adoption,  and  a  system  of  reports  has  been  prepared  whieii 
will  insure  thorough  supervision  of  its  working.  The  succeis  of 
the  undertaking  will  be  watched  with  anxious  care,  but  not  witli 
the  expectation  of  immediate  and  complete  victory. 

While  fully  persuaded  that  the  teachers  of  this  county  do  not 
rank  below  the  average  throughout  the  state  either  in  capacity  or 
intelligence,  there  is  yet  no  subject  connected  with  my  official 
duties  that  causes  so  much  anxious  concern  as  the  better  qaalifies- 
tion  of  our  teachers.  This,  however,  is  not  occasioned  by  a  gen- 
eral  unwillingness  of  the  teachers  to  improve  their  attainments. 
There  are  no  adequate  means  for  improvement  accessible  to  th^- 
Oshkosh  is  very  easily  and  .quickly  reached  from  any  part  of  the 
county,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  requisite  facilities  for  the 
training  of  teachers  are  furnished  by  the  proximity  of  a  Kormal 
School.  Many  have  resorted  to  it  for  instruction^  but  the  expense 
incident  to  attendance  and  the  rules  governing  their  admission 
compel  them  to  leave  long  before  they  obtain  that  for  which  they 
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most  sought  its  aid.  ^^  At  least  one  term  in  all  the  ^  Third  Grade ' 
branches  '^  exhausts  the  time  and  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  ap- 
plicants before  they  arrive  at  any  fair  proportion  of  the  legitimate 
normal  school  work.  School  management,  didactics,  and  kindred 
topics  are  at  the  end  of  a  race  which  but  few  can  run.    ♦    *    * 

When  we  consider  that  the  cost  of  these  schools  to  the  state  is 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  expenditure  on  the  part  of  those  who 
attend  them,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  no  remarkable 
exodus  of  teachers  to  them  has  occurred.  The  frequent  appeal  of 
teachers  to  the  superintendent  for  advice  as  to  the  best  school  for 
them  to  attend  does  not  furnish  so  ready  a  T^]y  as  the  liberal  ap- 
propriation of  money  in  their  behalf  by  the  state  would  seem  to 
warrant. 

The  possibilities  of  assistance  begin  to  appear  from  another  quar- 
ter. Heretofore  the  high  schools  have  not  been  organized  or  con- 
ducted with  any  direct  reference  to  their  ultimate,  or  even  reflex, 
influence  upon  the  teachers  of  our  common  schools.  And,  however 
well  they  have  met  the  local  demands,  they  have  offered  no  induce- 
ments to  teachers  except  in  the  direction  of  literary  culture.  By 
a  judicious  adaptation  of  their  courses  of  instruction  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  the  new  law  they  may  do  much  to  satisfy  the 
urgent  appeals  for  better  instruction. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  vicious  tendencies  of  many  of  our 
educational  methods  are  responsible  for  some  portion  of  the  de- 
ficiencies of  teachers.  It  is  often  said  that  there  are  fashions  in 
education  as  well  as  in  dress.  If  there  is  either  sense  or  propriety 
in  the  statement  we  must  have  reached  the  day  of  high  heels  and 
Grecian  bends,  bustles  and  bangs,  in  our  methods.  The  intellectual 
pabulum  of  the  pupil  must  be  masticated  for  his  deglutition,  as  if 
to  obviate  the  pains  of  cutting  teeth.  All  obstacles  must  be  're- 
removed  from  his  path  and  no  difi&culties  must  be  overcome.  The 
hard  problems  are  to  be  cut  out  of  his  arithmetic,  his  history  re- 
duced to  story  telling,  and  ''  oral  teaching ''  and  ^^  object  lessons  " 
sandwiched  in  to  fritter  away  his  time.  An  insane  crusade  has 
been  carried  on  against  oral  spelling  that  has  resulted  in  no  spell- 
ing. A  headlong  plunge  into  the  slough  of  "  language  lessons  ^ 
has  nearly  swamped  the  thorough  mastery  of  the  English  Ian- 
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guage.    Pupils  have  been  taught  that  there  is  now  no  sach  thing 
as  the  subjunctive  mood,  and  the  result  is  that  not  one  in  twenty 
can  tell  what  the  sentence  ^'  If  I  had  a  dollar  I  woald  give  it  to 
you  ^^  asserts,  as  to  the  possession  of  the  dollar  or  the  giving  of  it 
From  the  clamor  over  the  conjugation  of  verbs  bat  few  are  able  to 
tell  why  certain  parts  of  verbs  are  called  "  principal  parts  "  or  how 
the  passive  voice  is  formed.    The  perception  which  discovers  mar- 
velous perfection  in  Greek  verbs  with  their  augmentation,  redupli- 
cation, inflectional  endings,  voice,   mode  and  tense  signs,  and 
compound  forms,  and  yet  sees  only  absurdity  in  the  compound 
forms  of  an  English  verb,  may  be  very  acute,  but  it  is  too  fastidi- 
ously critical  to  be  profitable  to  the  teacher.    Senseless  fear  of  a 
latinized  grammar  has  substituted  contemptible  slop-work  for  tbe 
thorough  investigation  of  the  laws  of  expression.     It  isneedlessto 
multiply  illustrations.   The  examination  discloses  the  fact  that  the 
residuum  of  ordinary  ^^  oral  instruction ''  is,  in  the  metaphor  of 
Sophocles,  thinner  than  the  shadow  of  smoke.    There  is  too  mach 
highly  wrought  theorizing  over  the  distinction  between  education 
and  instruction.    Unless  the  silk-worm  instrno  his  laboratory  by 
frequent  repasts  upon  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  he  cannot  educo 
the  beautiful  thread  for  our  much-prized  fabrics.   No  more  can  the 
teacher  ediico  the  faculties  of  a  child  while  neglecting  to  insirw 
his  mind  with  material  for  its  assimilation.    The  fact  is,  that  from 
the  time  the  pupil  enters  school  until  he  graduates  from  the  uni- 
versity a  very  large  part  of  the  teacher^s  obligation  to  him  is  the 
giving  of  instruction,  and  that  education  will  be  the  most  com- 
plete and  useful  in  which  educo  is  accomplished  by  means  ofiin- 
striu).    He  also  will  be  the  best  educated  who  has  learned  to  so^ 
mount  difficulties  for  himself,  and  to  obtain  knowledge,  both  from 
the  printed  page  and  sustained,  laborious  and  patient  thoagbt 
Our  schools  need  more  of  common  sense  and  less  of  idle  prattle 
about  following  in  old  ruts.    A  well  beaten  path  is  not  necessarflj 
a  rut,  nor  more  dangerous  to  tread  than  an  aimless  ramble  over 
trackless  fields.    Nor  can  the  modicum  of  knowledge  that  will 
suffice  for  the  barest  necessities  of  the  citizen  be  the  limit  of  tbe 
work  attempted  by  the  common  schools  until  the  mass  of  teacheis 
is  obtained  from  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
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A.  P.   WARDEK,-   8HBB0YGAK  OOUKTY. 

Compared  with  the  work  done,  the  interest  manifested  and  the 
general  educational  status  of  the  state  at  large,  Shebogan  county^s 
educational  affairs  are  fairly  prosperous  and  reasonably  satisfactory, 
far  as  they  unquestionably  are  from  what  they  should  be. 

That  the  schools  of  Sheboygan  county  are  not  what  they  should 
be,  favorably  as  they  may  and  do  compare  with  those  of  other 
counties  of  the  state,  will  hardly  be  disputed  by  any  one,  and 
the  fact  is  perhaps  needlessly  stated.  That  their  condition  and 
character  is  such  as  it  is,  is  fairly  attributable  to  the  lacking  inter- 
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eai  of  the  public  in  their  general  welfare,  parsimony  of  mainten- 
ance, and  the  poor  and  inadequate  qualifications  of  the  great  mass 
of  instructors.  Generall}'  stated  the  public  has  or  takes  little  or 
no  concern  in  the  schools,  the  character  or  style  of  the  school- 
buildings,  the  convenience  and  suitableness  of  the  furnishings,  the 
pleasantness  and  salubrity  of  surroundings,  and,  most  serious 
of  all,  the  character  and  amount  of  work  done,  and  the  educational 
results  obtained  for  the  money  expended.  And  while  all  this  and 
more  is  true  of  the  public  it  is  exceptional  and  perhaps  unreason- 
able to  expect  to  find  competent  and  conscientious  teachers  — 
teachers  who  can  and  do  rise  above  the  mere  pecuniary  bene- 
fits their  occupation  affords,  and  who  are  in  some  measure  im- 
pres3ed  with  a  realization  of  the  sacredness  and  responsibilities  of 
their  calling.  This  criticism  is  not  peculiar  to  Sheboygan  county, 
but  applies  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  cause  of  education 
throughout  our  whole  broad  commonwealth.  There  is  no  disguis- 
ing the  fact  that  our  schools  are  not  what  they  should  be,  nor  yet 
what  we  might  reasonably  expect  for  the  money  expended,  and 
•different  from  what  they  might  be,  were  our  citizens  to  more  di- 
rectly and  earnestly  concern  themselves  in  their  behalf,  thoroughly 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  school-work,  and  provide  a  more 
generous  maintenance.  These  are  shameful  and  grating  confes- 
sions to  have  to  make,  but  a  regard  for  candor  rather  than  an  idle 
boast  compels  their  utterance. 

The  public  elects  the  school-board,  the  school-board  hires  the 
teacher,  and  then  both  public  and  board  leave  the  school  to  the 
teacher,  who,  not  altogether  unreasonably  nor  unjustly,  views  the 
importance  and  responsibilities  of  his  work  by  the  attention  which 
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it  attracts  from  his  employers  and  the  measure  of  compensation 
which  he  receives.  The  compensation  being  meagre,  the  instrac- 
tion  is  immeasurably  more  so,  as  might  be  expected,  and  the  result 
is  the  condition  of  school  affairs  which  actually  exists,  a  condition 
that  cries  aloud  and  unmistakably  for  reform!  Oood  wages  do  not 
necessarily  secure  competent  intructors,  but  there  is  nevertheless  a 
compensating  balance  between  the  measure  of  service  performed 
and  the  price  which  it  commands  in  the  market,  which  is  as  tme 
in  the  field  of  pedagogics  as  in  the  more  physical  and  perhaps  Isss 
skilled  employments  of  the  world  at  large.  And  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  the  best  and  most  intelligent  element  of  society  will 
seek  employment  in  educational  work,  when  less  competency 
brings  surer  and  better  rewards  in  other  pursuits.  There  most  be 
an  equivalency  between  the  service  and  the  remuneration,  and  un- 
til there  is  our  schools  must  remain.in  inferior  hands.  A  change 
will  be  attended  with  increased  expense,  but  what  more  warrantable 
pretext  for  public  expenditure?  The  reality  of  the  above  finds  t 
too  practical  illustration  in  the  fact  that  fully  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  our  schools  are  in  the  hands  of  females,  and  the  avenge 
age  of  the  public  school  instructor  is  twenty-two  years.  Females, 
the  poorest  paid' sex,  and  those  lacking  maturity  of  years  being  en- 
trusted with  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  our  state,  throagh 
the  parsimony  of  school  maintenance.  We  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  taking  exception  to  female  instruction,  and  we  have  only 
alluded  to  the  sex  as  a  class  for  the  purpose  of  an  illuatration. 

Appreciating  these  facts  which  are  unavoidably  thrust  upon  the 
attention  of  a  County  Superintendent,  we  have  attempted  in  part 
to  remedy  the  evil  in  our  own  county  by  rigorous  examinations, 
thus  limiting  the  number  of  teachers,  lessening  the  competition 
for  employment,  and  thus,  while  securing  the  better  element  of 
teachers,  also  force  remuneration  to  a  point  more  nearly  on  a  plane 
with  the  higher  grade  of  service  thus  secured,  in  the  hope  even- 
tually of  attracting  and  encouraging  a  better  grade  of  talent  to 
seek  employment  in  the  schools  of  the  county  with  the  certainty 
of  appreciated  labors  and  a  recompense  commensurate  with  the 
work  performed.  In  this  we  have  been  reasonably  successfoli 
though  the  progress  has  been  slight.  The  average  wages  paid 
teachers  in  the  county  in  the  year  1881  as  shown  by  the  official 
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report  of  our  worthy  predecessor,  Mr.  B.  R.  Orogan,  were,  male, 
$37.70;  female,  $23.40.  This  has  been  increased  during  the  two 
following  years  to  $40.25  and  125.65,  respectively,  as  shown  by  the 
report  transmitted  herewith.  The  showing  is  slight,  far  less  than 
we  had  hoped,  but  is  still  gratifying,  as  being  a  step,  perhaps,  if 
not  a  stride,  in  the  right  direction.  The  work  will  be  persisted  in 
and  the  examinations  daring  the  following  year  will  be  continued 
to  be  made  severe  tests  of  attainments,  and  we  trust  with  more 
marked  results  in  the  increased  compensation  paid  to  teachers. 

We  have  repeatedly  visited  the  schools  of  the  county  during  the 
year,  our  aim  being  to  see  the  work  of  every  teacher  every  term  of 
school,  and  despite  bad  weather  and  worse  roads,  at  times,  we  have 
been  enabled  generally  to  accomplish  our  purpose  in  this  respect. 
The  certain  uncertainty  of  our  calls  has  exercised  a  wholesome- 
effect  on  a  certain  class  of  teachers,  while  the  frequency  of  visits- 
has  enabled  us  to  note  the  progress  of  classes  and  the  attention^ 
paid  to  criticisms  and  suggestions. 

The  annual  Teachers^  Institute,  occurring  the  last  two  weeks  in 
August,  was  held  at  Sheboygan  Falls,  and  was  conducted  by  Prof.. 
L.  D.  Harvey,  City  Superintendent  of  Sheboygan,  and  Prof.  W.  J.. 
Brier,  Principal  of  the  Plymouth  High  School,  both  capable  and 
practical  educators.  The  work  was  eminently  practical  and  was 
concerned  more  with  methods  of  instruction  than  with  affording 
academic  advantages,  and  was  consequently  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  greater  number  of  those  attending.  Ip.  addition  to  this 
work  an  attempt  was  made  to  familiarize  the  teachers  with  the 
Course  of  Study  prepared  and  issued  by  the  State  department  of 
instruction.  The  apparent  difiieulties  in  the  way  of  its  adoption 
and  practical  workings  were  explained  away,  and  the  benefits  there- 
by to  be  obtained  were  plainly  shown  and  imt>ressed  upon  the 
teachers.  This  work  we  have  supplemented  by  circulars  Hince 
issued,  and  we  hope  to  report  progress  in  the  practical  adoption  of 
the  Course  of  Study  another  year.  There  were  one  hundred  en* 
rolled,  the  daily  attendance  and  the  interest  manifested  by  the 
teachers  in  the  work  bein^  for  the  most  part  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. However,  the  Institute  was  not  sufficiently  attractive  to 
generally  call  out  the  poorer  element  of  teachers  who  find  too 
ready  pretexts  for  remaining  away  from  the  Institute. 
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The  county  has  four  excellent  high  schools  that  are  accomplish- 
ing a  grand  amout  of  excellent  work  and  hare  attained  a  distino> 
tion  such  that  the  citizens  of  the  county  may  well  feel  proud  of 
them.  The  high  schools  of  Sheboygan,  under  Prof.  B.  R.  Grogan; 
Sheboygan  Falls,  under  Prof.  B.  F.  Anderson;  Plymouth,  under 
Prof.  W.  J.  Brier,  and  Glenbeulah,  under  A.  W.  Burton,  are  mod- 
els of  instruction,  wisely  and  generously  maintained,  with  few  or 
no  superiors  in  Wisconsin,  and  are  doing  an  inestimable  work  for 
the  young  men  and  women  of  the  county  who  are  attracted  in 
Jarge  numbers  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  they 
-afford  for  advanced  and  superior  instruction. 

The  general  details  and  summaries  of  our  report  suggest  much 
'in  an  educational  way  that  indicates  only  too  plainly  a  too  lax 
4>ublic  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  common  schools.  The  show- 
ing is  provocative  of  serious  comment  and  reflection;  however,  the 
^statistics  themselves  are  sufficiently  real  without  explanation,  and 
their  perusal  will  suggest  all  that  comment  could  offer. 

W.  O.  GITTINGS,  EACmE  COUNTY. 

During  the  last  summer  vacation  three  substantial  new  school 
houses  were  built  in  Racine  county.  Two  of  these  are  frame  build- 
ings and  one  is  built  of  brick. 

Most  of  the  school-houses  of  this  county  are  favorably  located, 
being  near  the  center  of  the  districts  and  in  healthful  localities. 
Since  my  last  annual  report  several  school  sites  have  been  enlarged 
and  enclosed. 

Last  year  all  except  eighteen  of  our  school-houses  were  in  good 
•condition.  We  are  pleased  to  report  that  several  of  the  eighteen 
•school-houses  that  were  last  year  in  bad  condition  have  lately  un- 
dergone general  repairs. 

Most  of  our  schools  are  supplied  with  patent  desks,  and  the 
number  is  constantly  increasing.  Eight  districts  in  the  county 
purchased  patent  seating  during  the  last  vacation. 

The  school-houses  built  during  the  last  few  years  have  not  only 
been  provided  with  proper  means  for  ventilation,  but  considerable 
attention  has  been  given  to  style  of  architecture,  furniture  and  con- 
venience of  internal  arrangements.    *    *    * 

Few  of  our  schools  have  been  lately  supplied  with  **  The  People's 
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Cyclopedia,"  others  with  maps  or  charts,  or  other  articles  in  the  line 
of  school  apparatus. 

Daring  the  year  one  hundred  and  nineteen  persons  were  licensed 
to  teach.    Of  these  twenty-five  are  male  and  ninety-four  female. 

We  believe  that  the  teachers  of  this  county  are  making  com- 
mendable progress  in  increased  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  or<^ 
ganize  and  govern. 

It  is  our  rale,  when  satisfactory  evidence  is  given  of  not  being 
able  to  attend  the  public,  to  grant  special  examinations,  when  a 
competent  teacher  can  be  secured  by  so  doing.  But  few  of  such 
examinations  have  been  granted,  however. 

In  compliance  with  law,  two  public  examinations  were  held  last 
year  in  each  of  the  three  inspection  districts  of  the  county,  at 
which  there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  difierent  persons  ex- 
amined. Of  this  number  more  than  thirty-six  per  cent,  failed  to> 
pass  the  required  test. 

The  work  of  these  public  examinations  has  been  mostly  written^ 
The  number  of  applicants  in  attendance  being  generally  too  large 
for  one  person  to  examine  orally  in  the  time  usually  allotted  to 
such  examinations.  We  have  required  our  teachers  to  write  with 
pen  and  ink;  and  the  writing,  spelling,  punctuation,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  work  in  the  papers  submitted  have  always  had 
a  bearing  on  the  applicant's  standing. 

Our  teachers'  institute  for  1883  was  held  at  Burlington,  com- 
mencing August  20  and  continuing  two  weeks,  and  was  a  success 
in  every  particular.  Prof.  E.  R.  Smith,  of  Burlington,  and  Miss 
Etta  Carle,  of  East  Troy,  conducted  the  institute  the  first  week, 
and  Miss  Carle  and  W.  J.  Desmond,  of  Milwaukee,  the  second 
week.  The  course  of  study  for  country  schools  was  made  the  basis 
of  the  work  at  our  institute. 

Sixty-five  of  the  ninety-three  members  of  our  institute  were  act- 
ual teachers.  Eighty-three  teachers  are  required  to  teach  our 
schools. 

On  Wednesday  evening  of  the  second  week  Prof.  J.  W.  Stearns^ 
of  Whitewater,  delivered  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  ad- 
dress on  ^^  The  Old  and  the  New  in  Education.'' 

About  twenty  of  our  schools  have  adopted  the  course  of  study. 
More  attention  will  be  given  to  this  work  next  year. 
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As  yet,  but  one  examination  has  been  held  in  the  county  for 
pupils  who  have  finished  the  course.  At  this  meeting  there  were 
seven  applicants  for  certificates,  four  of  whom  passed  the  required 
tests. 

School  boards  generally  are  derelict  in  their  duty  in  visiting 
schools.  In  my  visitation  of  the  schools  I  have  often  succeeded 
in  getting  one  or  more  members  of  the  board  to  go  with  me  to 
their  school.  In  some  districts  interest  in  education  seems  to  be 
general,  while  in  others  very  little  interest  is  manifested. 

According  to  reports  more  than  86  per  cent,  of  children  between 
ihe  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  years  in  this  county  attended  school 
during  the  last  year.    Hence  we  claim  a  large  attendance. 

The  records  kept  in  most  of  our  schools  have  consisted  of  the 
•names,  ages  and  attendance  of  pupils. 

In  a  circular  issued  to  school  boards  previous  to  the  last  annnal 
school  meetings  we  urged  the  necessity  of  more  complete  recoidis, 
and  recommended  the  Lunn  Register  for  use  in  our  schools.  We 
have  no  means  now  of  knowing  how  many  districts  have  purchased 
this  register. 

During  the  coming  winter  we  expect  to  hold  several  teachers' 
meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  These  meetings,  last 
winter,  were  generally  well  attended  by  teachers.  A  joint  meetisg 
for  Racine  and  Kenosha  counties,  held  at  Union  Grove,  was  at- 
tended by  teachers  and  patrons.  State  superintendent  Robert 
Graham  was  present  and  delivered  an  instructive  address. 

•  a  > 


HOW  TO  GOVERN  THE  BOYS. 

This  is  the  unsolved  problem  with  many  teachers.  We  do  not 
hope  to  solve  it,  and  shall  be  amply  repaid  for  this  effort  by  the 
<!on8ciousness  of  having  suggested  some  conditions  upon  which  its 
solution  must  be  based.  The  boy  is  governed,  in  the  sense  in  whiek 
we  are  using  the  word  here,  when  he  yields  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  the  organization  of  which  he  is  a  part, —  viz.,  the  school.  The 
government  is  of  the  highest  type  when  he  jrields  that  obedience 
cheerfully  and  without  compulsion, —  when  his  conduct  is  self- 
regulated.  But  this  is  an  unrealized  Utopia  in  the  realm  of  sehoci. 
teaching.    When  realized  there  will  be  little  need  of  the  school- 
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master.    The  fact  is  that  the  typical  boy  must  be  governed  largely 
by  infloences  from  without. 

But  a  prime  condition  of  his  easy  government  is  that  he  see  the 
reasonableness  of  the  obedience  required.  When  a  boy  is  old 
enough  to  be  hard  to  govern  he  is  old  enough  to  have  convictions. 
Those  convictions  must  be  brought  over  to  the  side  of  the  school- 
master. He  must  see  that  the  requirements  are  not  the  arbitrary 
commands  of  the  teacher,  but  that  they  inhere  in  the  school  itself. 
That  the  purpose  for  which  the  school  is  instituted  involves  within 
it  the  laws  to  which  each  part  of  the  school  must  yield  obedience. 
There  are  certain  laws  to  which  the  teacher  must  be  obedient.  He 
is  as  much  subject  to  the  law  of  the  school  as  the  pupil.  He  dis- 
covers and  states  these  laws,  but  he  does  not  make  them.  This  is 
an  important  thought,  and  when  properly  understood  tends  to 
bring  both  teacher  and  pupil  into  closer  sympathy. 

Having  shown  the  reasonableness  of  the  requirements,  and  there- 
by won  the  boy*s  conyictions  to  the  side  of  obedience,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  he  have  a  fair  chance  when  viewed  from  his  own  stand- 
point. The  teacher  must,  in  this,  stand  upon  the  boy^s  plane  and 
adopt  such  methods  for  the  enforcement  of  laws  as  shall  commend 
themselves  to  the  boy^s  sense  of  justice.  When  he  sees  that  the 
requirement  is  natural  and  not  artificial, —  that  is,  that  itjnheresin 
the  nature  of  the  school  and  is  not  something  that  the  teacher  has 
made, —  and  that  fairness  and  justice  are  the  governing  principles 
in  its  execution,  he  will  be  easily  governed.  These  two  allies  work- 
ing within,  and  reasonable  watchfulness  and  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  will  secure  ready  and  cheerful  obedience  when  the 
mental  atmosphere  is  clear  of  storms  and  there  is  enough  work  to 
do.  But  iu  the  torrent  and  tempest  of  passion  something  more  is 
needed. 

The  average  boy  admires  decision.  It  suggests  power,  and  he  is 
a  great  worshiper  of  power.  For  weakness,  either  mental  or  phys- 
ical, he  has  only  contempt.  But  power  which  so  manifests  itself 
that  he  recognizes  it,  awes  him. 

He  also  admires  courage,  especially  moral  courage.  He  respects 
much  more  the  teacher  who  will  pleasantly  but  persistently  say 
'^  no  "  when  that  is  what  he  ought  to  say,  than  one  who  can  be 
wheedled  into  saying  ^^yes  ^^  when  he  ought  to  say  ^^  no.*^    To  deny 
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requires  courage;  how  macb,  he  knows  best  who  has  resisted  the 
appeals  of  pupils  that  he  loved. 

Oar  boy  hates  sham,  or  cant  or  pretense.  When  he  detects 
these  in  his  teacher  they  color  all  of  the  teacher's  actions* 

He  has  a  well  defined  code  of  honor  which  the  teacher  mast  re- 
spect. He  will  endure  any  amount  of  punishment  before  be  will 
inform  against  a  comrad.  The  boy  who  has  not  been  injured  by 
bad  treatment  will  tell  the  truth  in  regard  to  his  own  misdeeds,  an* 
less  he  is  inherently  mean,  but  he  will  stop  there.  It  is  his  highest 
conception  of  honor,  and  should  be  respected.  He  does  not  see 
that  it  IS  best  for  the  o£Penders  and  for  all  that  those  who  ofPend 
should  be  brought  to  justice.  And  not  seeing  this,  if  compelled  to 
inform  he  is  forced  to  act  dishonorably,  and  is  conscious  of  mean- 
ness and  cowardice  in  yielding  obedience. 

That  a  boy  has  this  sense  of  honor  is  encouraging.  It  is  the  be- 
ginning of  that  higher  sense  of  honor  which  education  is  to  de- 
velop. The  boy  appreciates  being  treated  with  respect  and  as  s 
gentleman.  However  disrespectful  himself,  he  admires  and  jb 
gratified  by  respectful  treatment  from  his  teacher. 

The  teacher  must  meet  the  boy  upon  his  own  plane,  bat  it  is  not 
meant  by  this  that  the  teacher  is  to  be  a  boy.  He  is  to  remain  the 
teacher  always,  whether  in  school  or  out  of  school.  The  notion 
that  the  teacher-relation  is  to  be  put  on  or  off  like  a  coat  is  a  per- 
nicious heresy.  He  is  ever  to  be  the  leader  of  the  boy.  Oat  of 
school  his  leadership  is  silent  and  unauthoritative,  but  none  the 
less  influential. 

The  boy  admires  rigid  discipline  when  it  is  reasonably  enforced. 
He  may  resist  and  rebel  in  moments  of  p«iS8ion  or  overpowering 
impulse,  but  he  accepts  merited  punishment  without  any  diminu- 
tion of  respect  or  love  for  his  teacher,  when  judiciously  adminis- 
tered. That  teacher  is  very  much  mistaken  who  expects  to  win 
the  esteem  of  the  -boys  by  shutting  his  eyes  to  faults  that  they 
know  should  be  corrected. 

The  type  of  school  government  is  that  of  a  monarchy.  The 
teacher  discovers,  formulates  and  enforces  its  laws.  He  is  greatlr 
helped  in  the  enforcement,  as  we  have  said,  by  securing  the  con- 
viction of  the  pupil  that  what  he  states  to  be  the  laws  of  the  school 
are  such.    He  cannot  shift  this  responsibity  upon  his  pupila  Thej 
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are  immature  and  irratioua!,  and  one  means  of  developing  them 
into  rational  beings  is  by  enforcing  rational  condact. 

We  remark  in  this  connection  that  the  commanding  duty  of  the 
teacher  is  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  school.  Obedi- 
ence to  righteous  authority  is  the  lesson  of  transcendent  impor- 
tance which  the  school  should  teach,  especially  so  since  neglect  to 
teach  this  lesson  in  the  home  is  so  general.  From  the  rigid  family 
discipline  of  a  century  ago,  we  have  passed  to  the  other  extreifle  of 
little  or  no  parental  control.  Well  meaning  people  are  saying  to 
themselyes,  '^  I  wish  my  children  to  have  an  easier  time  than  I  had. 
My  childhood  was  one  of  toil,  with  little  to  amuse.  I  wish  my 
children  to  have  a  happier  childhood.^^  So  the  children  are  allowed 
to  direct  their  own  actions. 

It  is  falsely  assumed  that  a  happy  childhood  can  be  gained  by 
allowing  the  child  its  own  sweet  will;  whereas  its  happiness  can 
only  be  secured  by  rational  control  of  its  impulses  and  caprices. 
The  essential  lesson  of  childhood  is  obedience.  This  is  the  only 
basis  upon  which  a  worthy  character  can  be  built. 

Our  earnest  exhortation  to  every  teacher  is, —  "Govern  the 
school.  Secure  obedience  to  its  laws.*^  We  have  suggested  some 
thoughts  that  should  determine  the  method.  Bat  tyranny  is  better 
bhan  anarchy.  A  hard  and  unsympathetic  control  is  better  than 
ao  control.  Those  whose  childhood  was  subjected  to  hard  and  un- 
reasonable exactions  may  deprecate  the  needless  severity,  but  they 
ire  grateful  for  the  habits  which  that  rigid  discipline  compelled 
;hem  to  form. —  Indiana  School  Journal. 


PROF.  FELLOWS'  LECTURES. 

Prof.  Fellows,  professor  of  didactics  in  the  Iowa  State  Univer- 
ity,  has  been  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  among  the  institutes. 
?he  following  synopsis  of  his  subjects  and  the  way  in  which  he 
reated  them,  we  copy  from  the  reports  published  in  some  of  our 
xchanges: 

HOW  TO  SUCCEED  AS  A  TEACHER. 

1.  Secure  attention. 

2.  Give  new  information. 
8.  Call  back  what  you  give. 
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4.  Never  commit  to  memory  what  is  not  understood. 

5.  Do  not  teach  too  much  at  once. 

6.  Help  as  little  as  possible. 

7.  Criticise  as  little  as  possible. 

8.  Complete  eyery  lesson  daily. 

9.  Inspire  zeal. 

10.  Be  what  you  would  have  your  scholars  to  become. 

HABITS. 

1.  Definition  of  habit. 

2.  Chief  object  of  education  to  form  right  habits. 

3.  Human  actions  determined  by  instinct;  habits;  motiTes. 

4.  Kinds  of  habits.    Physical;  intellectual;  moral. 

5.  Forms  of  habit.    Active;  passive. 

6.  Right  habits  make  labor  easy.  Lessens  attention;  shortens 
process;  avoids  waste. 

7.  Strength  of  a  habit,  first  a  spider^s  thread^then  a  cable  chain. 

8.  Condition  of  forming  habits.    Time;  repetition;  pleasure. 

9.  We  must  form  habits.  Natural  tendency  to  imitate;  import- 
ance of  first  action. 

10.  Conflict  of  habits.    Physical;  moral. 

11.  How  to  cure  bad  habits.    By  forming  a  counter  good. 

ATTENTION. 

1.  Its  importance.  It  quickens  each  faculty.  The  chief  difa* 
ence  between  the  learned  and  unlearned  is  due  to  the  power  of  atten- 
tion, is  a  test  of  a  teacher's  success. 

2.  How  weakened.  Too  many  subjects  at. once;  too  difficult 
subject  matter;  too  easy  and  familiar  subjects;  too  long  recits- 
tions;  too  severe  government;  too  great  a  subject. 

3.  Inattentive  scholars  classified.  Feebleminded;  sluggish;  vol- 
acile;  timid;  quick  or  clever. 

4.  How  to  secure  attention.  Resolve  to  have  it;  remove  all 
obstructions;  win,  not  compel,  attention;  have  command  of  iia 
subject  or  lesson;  stand  in  range  of  vision  so  as  to  see  and  be  seen. 

5.  Make  instruction  pleasing  and  attractive. 

6.  Vary  the  exercises  —  a  change  will  rest. 

7.  Vary  motives  —  motives  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  mini 
as  motors  to  matter. 

8.  Cultivate  attention  till  it  becomes  a  habit. 
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SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  The  object  of  <::overnment.  For  school  work;  for  discipline; 
for  society. 

2.  Forces.  Prevention,  '^  To  keep  the  imp  of  mischief  out  of 
school,  set  up  the  angel  of  work;''  personal;  moral;  intellectual; 
physical. 

3.  Classify  offences.  Those  resulting  from  ignorance;  those 
resulting  from  carelessness;  those  resulting  from  extra  activity; 
those  resulting  from  evil  associations;  from  love  of  fun;  from  ma- 
licioasness. 

4.  Discipline.  Respect  the  scholars;  govern  self — no  serious 
offense  should  be  adjusted  till  the  next  day  after  the  ofiense  — 
never  force  a  confession;  use  great  deliberation  in  administering 
punishment;  consider  motives,  not  results;  never  magnify  a  crime; 
encourage  rather  than  blame;  administer  corrections  in  private 
when  possible;  induce  self  control. 

5.  Discipline  educates. 

ART  OF  QUESTIONING. 

1.  Preparatory  and  preliminary  questions.  Awakening  an  inter- 
est;  refresh  memory;  win  attention;  learn  what  the  student 
knows;  create  an  appetite  and  desire  to  know. 

3.  During  the  lesson  ask  none  but  important  questions;  prepare 
questions  before  coming  to  class;  prepare  them  with  some  definite 
end;  keep  alive  the  pupil's  curiosity. 

3.  At  the  close  of  lesson,  review.  To  fix  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  what  has  been  passed  over;  to  test  knowledge  of  subject 
taught;  to  create  a  desire  to  know  more  of  the  subject. 

4.  What  constitutes  a  good  question?  Clearness;  be  concise; 
give  no  information;  give  no  question  which  will  admit  of  the 
answer,  yes  or  no;  give  a  question  which  occasions  some  mental 
process. 

5.  What  constitutes  a  good  answer?  Completeness;  thought- 
fulness;  distinct  and  correct  language. 

6.  How  should  answers  be  received?  With  encouragement; 
make  the  most  of  the  answer  given. 
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MORAL  CULTURK. 

1.  Importance  of.  For  happiness;  for  intellectaal  success:  fbr 
society. 

2.  Moral  culture  neglected.  Claimed  that  intellectual  cultoze 
will  secure  moral;  not  distinguish  between  moral,  relig^oos  and 
seotarian  teaching;  greatest  need  of  society  is  character;  coi- 
science. 

3.  Facilities  in  school  for  moral  culture.  Indirectly,  an  ordolT 
school  necessarily  trains  to  habits  of  morality;  directly,  teacher's 
opportunities. 

4.  Rules  for  moral  culture.  Do  not  obtrude;  do  not  g^i^e  moni 
lectures;  teach  positive,  not  negative;  do  not  by  warnings  create  i 
desire  to  do  evil;  deal  with  child  duties. 

5.  Proper  motives.  Not  fear,  this  alienates  from  virtue;  right 
feeling,  pleasure  to  do  right;  appreciation;  do  right;  appro- 
bation of  parents  and  Ood. 

6.  Influence  of  teacher's  character.  No  hypocrisy  here;  influ- 
ence of  mind  on  mind,  character  on  character;  as  the  diamond 
brilliant  can  be  polished  only  with  diamond  dust,  so  pure  and  noUe 
characters  in  pupils  can  be  developed  only  by  pure  and  noUe 
teachers.  Y«u  must  be  what  you  would  have  your  scholiis 
become. — Iowa  School  Journal. 
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RULES  FOR  TEACHING. 

Translated  from  Dleaterweg. 

I.  With  Regard  to  the  Pupil. 

1.  Teach  naturally. 

2.  Regulate  your  teaching  by  the  natural  grades  in  the  devel(^ 
ment  of  the  growing  individual. 

8.  Begin  teaching  at  the  standpoint  of  the  pupils;  guide  them 
from  there  onward,  steadily  and  thoroughly,  without  interraptioB. 

4.  Do  not  teach  what  is  in  itself  nothing  to  the  pupil  when  he 
has  learned  it,  nor  what  will  be  nothing  to  him  at  some  futoie 
time. 

6.  Teach  intuitively. 
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6.  Ph)ceed  from  the  near  to  the  remote,  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult,  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown. 

7.  Follow  in  teaching  the  elementary  method  (inductive  from 
particular  to  general),  not  the  family  scientific  method  (deductive 
from  general  to  particular). 

8.  Follow,  above  all,  the  psychological  aim,  or  the  psychological 
Bind  the  practical  at  the  same  time.  Rouse  the  pupil  through  the 
same  topic  presented  from  as  many  points  as  possible.  Combine, 
specially,  knowledge  with  ability,  and  exercise  the  knowledge 
mtil  it  is  shaped  by  the  underlying  train  of  thought. 

9.  Teach  nothing  but  what  the  pupils  can  comprehend. 

10.  Take  care  that  the  pupil  retains  all  that  he  learns. 

11.  Do  not  simply  train  and  polish;  education  and  discipline  are 
lot  for  this,  but  to  lay  the  general  foundation  on  which  to  build 
he  character  of  the  individual,  the  citizen,  and  the  nation. 

12.  Accustom  the  pupil  to  work;  make  it  for  him  not  only  a 
pleasure,  but  a  second  nature. 

13.  Recognize  the  individuality  of  your  pupil. 

II.  With  Regard  to  Subject  Taught. 

1.  Apportion  the  matter  of  each  subject  taught  from  the  stand- 
oint  of  the  pupilii,  and,  as  indicated  above,  according  to  the  laws 
r  his  development. 

2.  Dw^U  especially  on  the  elements. 

8.  In  the  establishing  of  derived  principles,  refer  frequently  to 
le  fundamental  ideas,  and  deduce  the  former  from  the  latter. 
4.  Divide  each  step  into  definite  steps  and  little  wholes. 
6.  Point  out  at  each  step  some  part  of  the  following,  in  order 
lat  the  curiosity  of  the  pupil  may  be  excited  without  being  satis- 
A;  proceed  so  that  no  essential  interruption  shall  arise. 

6.  Divide  and  arrange  the  subject-matter  so  that,  where  it  is 
actieable  in  each  succeeding  step  of  the  new,  the  foregoing  may 
»pear. 

7.  Connect  those  subjects  which  are  especially  related. 
B.  Go  from  the  thing  to  the  sign,  and  not  the  reverse. 

9.  Be  guided  in  your  selection  of  a  method  by  the  nature  of  the 
bject. 
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10.  Arrange  the  subject  taught,  not  according  to  a  speeU 
scheme,  but  consider  constantly  all  sides  of  it. 

III.  With  Regard  to  Outside  CiRctrM^TANCES  of  Time,  Place, 

Order,  etc. 

1.  Follow  up  subjects  with  your  pupil  successively,  rather  thaa 
together. 

2.  Take  into  consideration  the  probable  future  position  in  tlie 
life  of  your  pupil. 

3.  Teach  with  reference  to  general  culture. 

IV.  With  Regard  to  the  Teacher. 

1.  Strive  to  make  your  teaching  attractive  and  interesting. 

2.  Teach  with  energy. 

3.  Make  the  subject  to  be  learned  palatable  to  the  pupils;  ind 
require,  above  all,  a  good  utterance,  sharp  accent,  clear  statemem, 
and  thoughtful  arrangement. 

4.  Do  not  stand  still. 

5.  Rejoice  in  development  <or  progress;  first,  for  yourself;  aee- 
ond,  for  your  pupils. —  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 


THE  ROAD  TO  LEARING. 


There  is  ^^  no  royal  road  to  learning,'^  says  an  old  school.maxiD; 
and  the  maxim,  as  commonly  interpreted,  means  far  more  than  iit 
expresses.  It  means  not  merely  that  the  road  to  learning  is  & 
the  same  for  king  and  subject,  but  that  it  is,  like  the  way  of  tk 
transgressor,  hard.  It  is  rough  and  thorny;  there  are  birches  hj 
the  wayside;  there  are  vales  of  tears  to  pass,  and  sloughs  in  whiek 
to  wallow,  and  rugged  steeps  to  climb.  There  are  few  attraeti<»is 
along  its  course,  no  allurements  in  front;  only  force  behind,  nrgiBf 
the  weary  and  heartsick  traveler  on  and  on  np  the  mount  of  knowl- 
edge. Ask  the  average  schoolboy  in  the  average  grammar  schofil 
if  this  is  not  a  good  description  of  the  road  to  learning,  as  he  h« 
found  in  his  experience,  and  if  he  is  candid  and  is  free  finom  re- 
straint, he  will  answer,  ^'Tes."  He  is  never  happier  than  when  k 
has  escaped  from  it  into  some  by-path,  where  he  can  roam  at  wiO 
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out  of  the  horrid  shades  of  *^  jography  ^'  and  ^^  rithmetic  ^^  and 
grammar,  and  out  of  the  ^^  master's"  sight.    He  hates  study*' 
Whatever  pleasure  he  has  found  at  school,  has  been  found  in  the 
playground,  and  not  among  the  books  and  benches. 

This  is  the  schoolboy's  road.  But  is  it  the  only  road?  Is  it 
even  the  common  road?  Let  us  consult  our  own  extra  school  ex^ 
perience  for  an  answer.  How  much  of  our  knowledge  was  derived 
from  text-books  by  that  painful  process  known  to  the  schoolboy 
as  ^^  study? ''    Let  us  see. 

First  comes  the  knowledge  of  our  own  language  —  a  knowledge 
the  small  beginnings  of  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  memory. 
How  have  we  gathered  it?    Not  from  text-books;  in  the  common 
phrase,  we  have  ^^  picked  it  up.''     That  is,  wo  have  acquired  it 
through  observation,  voluntarily,  by  our  own  wits,  unaided  by  any 
task-master.    From  the  day  we  first  began  to  lisp,  we  have  been 
pursuing  this  pathway  to  learning,  with  eyes  and  ears  open  for  the 
reception  of  useful  facts,  and  brain  ever  performing  its  digestive 
functions,  and  yet  we  have  not  been  conscious  of  a  moment's  wea* 
riness.    To  be  sure,  at  one  point  on  our  way  we  encountered  Lind* 
ley  Murray;  but  that  was  so  long  ago  that  the  unpleasant  vision 
has  faded  almost  out  of  mind.    Then  we  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
geography;  but,  beyond  the  bare  outlines^  very  little  of  it  was  ob- 
tained from  Mitchell  or  Cornell.    It  is  true,  we  went  through  the 
regulation  school  course;  but  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
names  of  rivers,  towns  and  mountains  which  we  spent  hours  in* 
memorizing  as  '^  lessons,"  only  now  and  then  one  of  exceptional 
importance  has  been  retained.    The  rest  have  passed  irrevocably 
out  of  mind.    The  great  bulk  of  our  present  geographical  knowl- 
edge has  been  derived  from  travel,  from  conversation,  from  miscel* 
laneous  reading,  and  the  facts  of  which  it  consists  have  been  re* 
membered  because  they  interested  us,  and  therefore  so  impressed 
themselves  on  the  memory  that  they  could  not  be  forgotten. 

So  it  is  with  our  knowledge  of  history,  of  national  manners  and 
peculiarities,  of  the  sciences;  the  acquirement  of  all  this  knowl- 
edge has  been  a  pleasure  and  not  a  pain.  We  may  have  consulted* 
text-books,  but  not  until  a  desire  to  learn  had  been  awakened  and 
study  had  become  for  us  play,  not  work. 
Now,  why  should  the  schoolboy ^s  road  be  hard  and  unattractive^ 
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while  the  grand  highway  to  knowledge  is  easy  and  deli^htfol?  Is 
it  not,  alter  all,  possible  that  we  are  forcing  him  aloni?  an  artifieiai 
road,  an  unnatural  course,  badly  [devised  by  bungling,  although 
well-meaning  constructors?  Do  we  not  impose  apon  him  unnee- 
essary  labor  in  requiring  him  to  memorize  facts,  which,  &ct8 
though  they  are,  are  valueless  to  him  because  forgotten  as  soon  as 
the  lesson  has  been  said?  No  child,  unless  he  is  a  complete  idiot, 
is  devoid  of  memory,  and  therefore  too  dull  to  learn.  Bat  not 
even  the  brightest  child  will  long  retain  in  memory  a  fact  in  whicb 
he  takes  no  interest —  which  is  memorized  merely  as  a  task.  Why, 
then,  waste  time  and  labor  and  patience  in  beating  into  the  child's 
brain  repulsive  knowledge  which  is  certain  to  be  rejected? 

Let  us  attempt  rather  to  teach  him  so  far  only  as  his  interest 
can  be  carried.  Whether  the  subject  be  geography  or  history  or 
grammar,  make  it  attractive  and  he  will  learn  of  his  own  free  will 
Herein  lies  the  secret  of  successful  teaching.  In  short,  to  retora 
to  our  figurative  speech,  let  us  take  the  child  along  the  road  which 
we  are  ourselves  traveling;  act  towards  him  as  a  friend  and  g^de, 
not  as  a  driver;  point  out  to  him  the  objects  of  interest  along  the 
route  —  innumerable  things  which,  left  to  himself,  he  would  over- 
look,  or  which  he  can  see  only  while  we  hold  him  up;  keep  Us 
curiosity  aroused,  and  he,  not  we,  will  be  questioner. 

Thus  we  shall  pass  along  the  road  together,  teacher  and  pupil, 
chatting  pleasantly,  and,  despite  the  old  maxim,  we  shall  find  its 
"  royal  road." —  Penn,  School  Journal, 


GENUINE  TEACHERS  NEVER  FORUOTTEN. 

It  was  Commencement  day  ;  the  graduates  were  receiving  the 
congratulations  of  their  friends,  when  a  Professor  overheard  the 
remark  :  ^^  There  goes  the  old  professor ;  it  is  the  last  we  shall  see 
of  *him  and  his  musty  old  papers/^  Sadness  filled  his  heart,  and  he 
said  afterwards  to  a  friend,  ^^  I  have  worked  fidthfuUy  for  the  boys, 
and  often  thought  that  they  loved  me,  but  they  will  forget  me  in 
a  month.  - 

The  Professor  was  wrong  ;  his  own  recollections  shonld  have 
taught  him  better  ;  for  genuine  teachers  are  never  forgotten,  and 
love  for  them  increases  with  the  flight  of  years. 
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In  the  crowd  at  Fulton  Vmey  one  afternoon,  two  ladies,  one 
perhaps  sixty  years  of  age,  the  other  less  than  forty,  were  passed 
by  another  lady,  whose  appearance  was  renerable  and  striking ;  tall 
and  stately,  yet  benignant,  she  seemed  like  one  aecnstomed  to 
direct  with  gentleness.  The  younger  of  the  two  exchanged  salu- 
tations with  her  and  remarked  a  moment  afterward  to  her  com- 
panion, ^^  That  is  Miss  ',  my  teacher  twenty-five  years  ago,  a 
lovely  woman,  the  kindest  friend  I  ever  had  except  my  mother  ; 
she  has  been  my  ideal  of  a  true  woman.'' 

How  beautiful  the  tribute  of  Prof.  Masson,  in  his  great  lecture  on 
'*  College  Education  and  Self  Education,^'  to  his  instructors.  It 
was  this  :  "  I  could  count  up  and  name  at  this  moment  some  four 
or  five  men  to  whose  personal  influence,  experienced  as  a  student,  I 
owe  more  than  to  my  books,  and  of  whom,  while  life  lasts,  I  shall 
always  think  with  gratitude.  The  image  of  one  silver-haired  old 
man  in  particular  now  rises  before  me  —  a  man  not  unknown  in 
the  history  of  his  country  —  to  whose  memory,  ainid  changing 
forms  of  fact  and  thought,  I  pay  my  poor  tribute  of  undying  ven- 
eration. Never,  never  to  be  forgotton,  that  face,  that  form,  gazed 
on  so  long  !  Gold  now  he  lies  in  a  northern  grave,  and  abroad  over 
the  British  earth  walk  thousands  who,  with  me,  once  listened  to 
his  voice,  and  who,  when  they,  too,  are  old  and  move  heavily  will 
look  back,  back  through  the  mist  of  years,  fondly  toward  him  and 
the  distant  time." 

More  brief,  but  not  less  touching  was  the  reference  by  Mr.  Ban- 
croft to  his  preceptor,  of  whom  he  says :  ''  To-day,  though  it  is 
seventy  years  since  I  passed  from  his  care,  my  heart  warms  with 
affection  as  I  recall  his  name.** 

Whether  in  the  primary  class,  the  seminary,  or  the  tJniversify, 
or  in  that  institution  in  which  faithful  work  often  exerts  an  in- 
fluence as  strong  as  that  of  any  other  form  of  teaehing  —  the 
Sabbath  school  —  the  genuine  teacher  is  never  forgotten.  As 
years  glide  away  the  remembrance  becomes  more  fond ;  a  picture, 
with  its  harsher  lines — if  there  were  any — softened  with  beauty 
is  ever  present  to  the  ^*  mind*s  eye  '*  of  the  grateful  scholar.  —  N. 
T.  Advocate. 

Who  follows  truHi  earries  his  star  in  his  hnia.'^Alffer. 

T«lZI1I,Ko.M*S 
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EDITORIAL. 


EXAMINATION  FOR  STATE  CKHTIFIGATES. 

* 

The  Bofird  of  Examiners  for  State  Oerttfioabes  will  hold  a  session  at  MaiUaoi, 
Dec.  26,  27  and  28, 1888,  beginning  at  three  o*cloek  p.  m.  Dec.  26. 

ROBBKT  OraRAM, 

Madisok,  Not.  28,  1888.  StaU  SupL 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  response  to  our  call  for  remittances  from  sabscriberi  in  arreara,  publislied 
last  month,  has  been  so  liberal  and  prompt  tiiat  we  have  concloded  to  extend  the 
time  during^  which  payment  may  be  made  at  the  rate  of  $1  00  per  year  to  Jano- 
ary  1,  1884.  This  will  carry  the  period  beyond  the  time  of  the  semi-aonoi! 
meetingr  of  the  Association,  and  no  bills  will  be  sent  pretiona  to  that  date. 

GrAHAIC   &   CfiAKDUBB. 

TuE  Journal  for  November  had  just  gone  to  press  when  a  communicatioQ 
from  Pres.  T.  W.  Bicknell  announced  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  had  fixed  upon  Madison,  Wis.,  as  the  plan  for 
holding  the  meeting  of  that  body  in  1884. 

This  is  a  compliment  for  oar  state.  It  means  that  the  managers  ace  persuaded 
that  the  leading  school  of&oera  and  teachers  of  Wisconsin  are  interested  in  the 
fact  and  the  problems  of  public  education  to  that  extent,  that  the  Aasodatios 
will  be  met  with  most  cordial  welcome  and  co-operation.  It  means  that  the  cap- 
ital of  the  state  offers  a  most  attractive  and  convenient  place  for  holding  a  grtd 
national  convocation  of  this  character,  and  an  unusually  deshrable  point  froa 
which  to  radiate  upon  excnusions  or  in  which  to  remain  for  the  summer  racatioo. 

The  latter  point  ia  beryond  a  peradventure.    The  former  remains  to  be  vindi- 
cated by  the  action  of  oar  teachers^  and  all  others  interested  in  the  aucoess  of  the 
meeting,  not  only,  but  in  the  cause  that  Association  is  seeking  to  promote,  and 
in  the  good,  name  and  reputation  of  Wisconsin  as  a  wide-awake,  leading  andai- 
terprising  state  in  educational  matters.    Judging  from  the  responses  receired 
from' the  circular  of  the  .provisional  committee,  it  is  entirely  safe  to  say  Uiere  b  a 
'wide-spread,  cordial  interest  in  the  propesed  gatheriDg.    What  we  need  now  is 
otganif»d  effort^  the  results  of  which  will  be  tangible,  and  perceptible  bjy  aU  vi«t- 
ora.    The  iirst  things  to  do  is  to  make  sure  of  a  large  attendance  fram  oar  ova 
jtat^.    That  is  comparatively  easy  to  compass;  but  nevertheless,  systematic  mk 
to  that  end  is  indispensable.    The  second  thing  to  dp  is  to  secure  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  life  a'lid  annual  membersfiips  in  this  association  by  oar  best  rep- 
resentative men.    We  ought  to  present  to  this  Association  at  least  a  Git  of 
twenty 'Jhe  life  members,  and  one  hunted  annual  members  from  WIbcodbd 
That  would  be  a  material  iSQpgnitipa  that.wdi44  ^appn^^atefcU 
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These  life  m^mbdrs  should  be  represeoiafciFe  inea  ia  character  not  oaly,  but  in 
fact  also.  They  should  be  elected  to  this  position  larg^e)y,  by  schools,  by  school- 
boards,  or  boards  of  educatiou,  by  faculties  of  colleges,  etc.,  etc.  The  first 
response  to  a  suggestion  of  this  kind  has  already  baen  received  from  the  normal 
school  at  Whitewater,  who  have  /elected  Pres.  J.  W.  Steams,  as  their  representa* 
tive,  and  contributed  the  amount,  $20,  to  pay  the  mftmbership  fee.  Every 
graded  school  in  the  state  should  follow  this  example,  and  every  college. 

The  incidental  advantage  of  identifying  all  sections  and  large  numbers  with 
the  educational  movements  of  the  times,  will  be  very  great;  the  schools  thus 
providing  for  a  representative  member  will  be  entitled  annually  to  the  published 
volume  of  proceedings,  and  through  their  member  will  have  a  voice  and  vote  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  association. 

The  annual  memberships  siiould  be  left  for  individuals  to  assume,  but  a  can- 
vass should  be  made  to  secure  a  large  number.  Forty  ^unty  superintendents 
should  lead  off  with  enlistment,  and  a  dozen  city  superintendents  should  lead  or 
closely  follow  those.  Annual  membership  costs  but  f  2,  and  entitles  to  partici- 
pate in  excursions,  and  in  reduced  hotel  and  railway  rates. 

We  have  suggested  but  one  or  two  features  of  organized  efibrt.  No  doubt  at 
the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  A«<soclation  at  Madison, 
these,  and  other  measures  will  receive  attention. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  line  active  efforts  for  a  successful  meeting  are  already 
inaugurated.  A  consultation  of  the  New  England  members  of  the  Association 
was  recently  called  and  held  in  Boston,  to  consider  and  devise  special  features, 
and  general  plans.  To  this  several  western  friends  were  invited,  but  the  dis- 
tance and  short  notice  doubtless  prevented  attendance  from  this  section.  A  line 
since  received  from  Pres.  Bicknell  says:  *'We  have  begun  to  move  along  the 
lines  of  progress  for  the  great  meeting  at  Madison.'"  He  will  be  present  at  the 
meeting  on  December  27th,  to  tell  us  just  what  the  "  lines  '*  are.  In  (he  mean* 
time,  through  the  X.  E.  Journal  of  Education^  we  are  informed  of  these  two: 

"  The  Executive  Board  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  in  order  to  unify 
all  railroad  arranflrements  relating  to  the  National  Education  Association,  hatt  ap- 
pointed two  gentlemen  as  superintendents  of  transporbition,  both  having  h^id 
larffe  experience  in  this  department  of  work.  President  W.  1).  Parker,  of  River 
FgJIs,  Wisconsin,  is  the  Western  Superintendent  of  Transportation,  and  J.  M. 
Hall,  Esq.,  of  Providence,  R.  1.,  the  Eastern.  All  correspondence  relating  to 
railroad  arrangements  will  be  made  directly  with  these  gentlemen,  who  are  now 
actively  at  work  in  securing  the  best  possible  rates  of  travel  to  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  counti^  and  Madison.  All  arrangements  for  excuruoos  wiH  be  in  their 
hands,  and  they  are  authorized  to  treat  with  railroad  officials  in  the  name  of  the 
National  Association.  Announcements  of  rates  wilt  be  made  in  due  time.  Mean- 
while teachers  may  be  making  their  plans  looking  to  very  favorable  rates,  so  that 
Ik  ffreat  number  of  teachers  and  their  friends  can  attend  the  coming  gathering, 
when  the  East  and  West,  the  North  and  the  South  will  meet  at  Madison.** 

**  The  Executive  Board  of  the  National  Association  have  adopted  the  following 
general  rules  relating  to  the  next  annual  meeting  to  be  he  held  at  Madison,  Wis., 
Jnhr  15-18, 1884; 

'^ '  Rule  1.  The  National  Educational  Association,  which  is  to  meet  at  Mad^ 
iaon.  Wis.,  will  ooiiimenoe  its  seesione  Tuesday  evening,  July  15,  and  dose  Fri- 
day evening,  July  18, 1884. 
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"  'RuLB  2.  Thet«wiUbethrMM8ikmididj,eifieptonl\cn8diiy;oomiii«^^ 
ai  9.S0  a.  m.,  1.80  p.  m.  and  7.90  p.  m. 

** '  Rule  3.  The  general  Association  will  bold  morninsr  and  evening  meet- 
infTAt  with  the  exception  of  Tuesday,  when  it  will  hold  only  an  ereoinff  sems. 

** '  RcLB  4.  The  Departments  will  have  two  afternoon  SGeiiionB  eadu  as  fal- 
lows: "Die  Departments  of  Soperintendence,  Normal  School,  and  Art  Edocate 
on  Wednesday ;  the  Higher,  Elementary,  and  Indastrial  Departments  on  Than* 
day;  and  all  of  the  Departments  on  Friday;  afternoon. 

*' '  RuLB  5.  Writers  of  papers  will  be  limited  to  thirty  minutes,  and  noftt- 
^on*s  name  will  appear  an  the  program  who  does  not  pledge  hie  attendamHj" 
sickness,  or  other  unforeseen  or  unavoidable  reasons  alone  interfering. 

**  *  RuLB  6.    Discussions  of  an  hoar  may  follow  the  reading  of  each  M|Nr. 

**  *  RuiiB  7.  £acb  writer  is  expected  to  present  to  the  Executive  Board  a  caps 
of  his  paper  read  before  the  Association,  at  the  time  of  the  reading. 

**  *  Bt-Law  No.  4.  No  paper,  lecture  or  address  shall  be  read  oeiore  the  As- 
Boctation,  or  any  of  its  Departments,  in  the  absence  of  its  author;  nor  shall  ssr 
audi  paper,  lecture  or  address  be  published  in  the  volume  of  proceedings  without 
the  consent  of  the  Association  in  each  case/*  * 


We  publish  in  this  issue  the  programme  for  the  executive  session  of  the  Wii- 
eonsin  Teachers*  Association  to  be  held  at  Madison,  commencing  Wednesdsy 
evening,  December  26.  The  lectures  by  Profs.  Payne  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  Free 
man  of  the  Wiaoonsin  University,  and  the  presence  and  address  of  Presidest 
T.  W.  Bicknellof  Boston,  president  of  the  National  Educational  Assodatiofi,  sr 
attractive  features,  promising  instraction,  entertainment  and  inspiration  of  nie 
quality.  Miss  Stewart  will  give  another  chapter  of  her  observations  in  Eonpe, 
with  especial  reference  to  industrial  education,  which  will  of  coorae  be  **wm 
well  refined.**  The  topics  for  reports  and  discussion  are  of  practical  momaii 
and  timely,  and  ought  to  elicit  lively  discussions,  which  will  broaden  the  outlook 
and  clarify  the  perceptions.  The  light  and  heat  of  dear  thought  and  defisiie 
conviction  will  help  very  much  to  dissipate  the  mists  which  have  gatfaerNl 
around  some  of  these  subjects. 

The  attractions  of  the  programme,  together  with  the  importance  of  msldsg 
provision  for  "receiving**  the  National  Educational  Asaodation  inJulyoeit 
and  to  hold  a  session  at  some  time  for  the  election  of  officers  of  the  WnoomiB 
AsBodation.  ought  to  induce  all  teachers  to  make  special  effoct  to  be  present  tt 
this  meeting.  ' 

At  the  request  of  Pres.  Steams,  we  publish  a  list  of  the  membership  of  the 
Wisconsin  Teachers*  Assodation.  Of  course  that  list  can  be  bat  appraximatet^ 
correct  We  do  not  understand  that  the  membership  of  ladies,  of  whom  bo 
fee  is  exacted,  lapses  by  lack  of  annual  enrollment,  and  a  large  number  of  the* 
are  probably  still  members  whose  nanies  do  not  here  appear.  It  is  possihte.  ih0» 
that  some  males  enrolled  at  the  winter  meeting,  in  188%  whose  memberdiip  will 
not  expire  until  December,  1883,  whose  names  ate  not  indoded  here.  But  thflff 
are  altogether  too  few  of  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of  the  stale  in  td&n 
fellowship  with  the  work  and  warfare  of  the  Assodation,  foritsfinandalorfn- 
lessional  health  and  prosperity. 
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That  work  is  the  improvieninil  of  schools  UuDagb  better  teaohiog*  n#MB^ 
mont  and  fluperrision  of  sohooU,  and  that  ws\Kfw»  is  a  stn^la  for  prole^iootf 
leeognttioB,  aad  against  the  tendenoiefl  to  pai^lysis  and  decreaiiag  effieieiu^ 
almost  sore  to  reealt  from  isolation,  and  negleet  of  the  stimuli  to  growth-  derived 
from  anodation,  discossioa  and  oompazison  of  means  and  methods* 

There  oaght  to  be  soch  an  esfnit  du  corps  among  the  school  men  of  the  stale^ 
thai  eveiy  year  a  tfaooeand  doUais  wonld  be  remitted  to  the  tieasaxer,  as  aoouiil 
does,  whether  attendanee  at  the  meeting  was  praoticable  or  not.  With  such  a 
basb,  the  world  might  be  brought  to  contribate  to  the  profeaeioaal  aud  intellec- 
tnal  features  of  the  meetings,  and  these  pablished  and  scattered  broadoast  on 
the  wings  of  the  ponnted  page,  made  to  eniic^  and  help  the  humblest  and  th)» 
highest  ,(if  there  are  such  varying  ranks)  teachers  in  theoommonwealth* 

What  can  be  done  to  secure  a  better  ** plant "  for  the  Association? 


As  THBBB  is  to  be  no  report  by  the  state  superintendent  pablished  this  year^ 
and  as  the  biennial  reports  hereafter  to  be  published  are  restricted  by  law  to  a- 
certain  number  of  pages,  the  special  reports  of  county  superintendents  for  the 
current  year  will  fail  to  reach  the  public  eye  through  the  usual  channel.  We 
have  therefore  selected,  and  publish  in  this  issue  the  principal  parts  of  four  of 
these  reports,  and  commend  them  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers.  They 
represent  fairly  the  diverse  types  of  superintendents,  aud  different  portions  of  the 
state  sulgect  to  varying  conditions,  as  related  to  occupations,  educational  advan* 
tages,  financial  standing,  etc. 

It  is  noticeable  that  two  or  three  refrains  are  common  to  all  these  songs.  The- 
iadiffexenoe  of  the  public,  and  the  need  of  teachers  of  higher  qualifications,  m^ 
be  mentioned  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  increase  of  professional  reading,  and  tfae- 
hopeful  work  of  introducing  systematic  work  through  a  course  of  study*  On  the- 
other. 

These  reports,  and  the  facts  which  underlie  them,  are  worthy  of  study  by  the 
friends  of  public  schools,  and  they  have  a  very  intimate  relation  to  some  of  the 
topics  to  be  discnssed  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Teaehors*  Association. 
Supt  Wells  writes  sharply  in  challenging  some  phases  of  recent  thought  and 
practice.  It  is  a  glove  thrown  to  some  knight  of  the  "new school,"  that  may 
not  be  unprofitable  to  pick  up,  in  an  impersonal  way.  Is  any  one  hit  by  thia 
smooth  stone  from  the  sling  of  this  youth  **of  a  ruddy  countenance,  and  fair  to^ 
look  upon  ?*"  

Turn  two  coottty  soperiatendento  of  Dane  county,  H.  J.  Taylor  and  F.  O.  Bar- 
dick,  and  the  city  superintendent  of  the  dtf  of  Madison,  8.  8.  Shaw,  united  in 
holding  a  n  institute,  Nov.  1,  2,  8,  to  consider  features  of  graded  school  work,. 
and  was  especially  designed  for  graded  school  teachers.  The  measure  proved  to> 
be  highly  popular  and  satislaetoiy.  The  enrollment  reached  119,  and  ineladed 
nearly  every  teaofaer  in  the  graded  schools  of  the  ooontiy,  who  with  delegations 
from  adjacent  ooandes  fiUed  the  largest  available  room  to  overflowing.    State 
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Superintendent  Graham  pretided  and  participated.  Free.  Albee,  of  Otbbdb, 
and  Pres.  McGregor,  of  Ratteville,  were  present.  Goi.  F.  W.  Paxkec^  of  Qbb^ 
fame,  delivered  a  stirringr  and  radical  address  in  the  Assembly  Cfaamber  of  tbe 
capitol  one  evening,  which  was  crowded  with  a  verj  intelligent,  and  in  the  maia. 
sympathetic  aodienoe.  Col.  Parker  spent  part  id  two  days  in  the  institntp,  sad 
was  pat  upon  the  stand  to  ''give  a  reason  "  for  some  of  the  thinga  which  heia- 
eluded  in  his  confession  of  faith,  which  was  a  pleasing  episode.  Mil.  Ftafcs 
was  also  present  and  participated.  Taken  altogether  the  Dane  conn^  teadhea 
think  they  have  had  as  good  an  institute  as  those  of  any  oonn^.  Measued  I? 
the  number  of  *'gteat  lights'*  that  shot  their  rays  athwart  their  sehool-ds; 
walks,  that  wonld  iieem  to  be  the  ease.  This  is  the  fiist  of  the  kind  held  in  tk 
county,  and  now  they  say  they  want  one  just  like  it  evezy  year. 


The  county  superintendent  of  Manitowoc  county,  was  not  one  of  the  iuat  to 
enter  strongly  upon  tlie  work  of  introducing  a  course  of  study  into  ongzsded 
schools.  No  effort  was  made  until  the  prcject  and  the  problem  had  been  madi 
matters  of  careful  consideration.  As  we  might  expect>  the  oondosion  leaohed 
after  due  deliberation  was  in  favor  of  the  scheme,  and  intelligent  effort  to  cany  it 
into  practice.  We  heard  him  give  his  most  cordial  approval  of  the  plan,  at  in 
institute  in  the  summer,  and  were  advised  of  some  of  his  plans  relating  to  fi0 
same.  We  are  gratified,  therefore  to  find  the  following  in  the  ManUatnc  PMt 
which  he  edits.    And  so  "  one  more  counfy  is  heard  from.** 

The  teachers  are  surpassing  expectation  in  the  success  of  their  eflfocts  in  seeo^ 
ing  an  adoption  of  the  ODurse  of  Instruction  in  their  schools.  There  are  a  fev 
schools  working  under  it  so  harmoniously  as  to  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  all  p^ 
ties  interested.  Some  teachen  will  persist  in  seeing  nothing  bat  the  difficnhia 
and  these  lately  of  an  ima^ary  nature.  In  eveiy  instance  whone  the  teadff 
started  out  with  the  determination  to  do  his  best  and  persevere,  he  has  soooeedad 
admirablv,  and  has  found  the  difficulties  very  trivial  affairs.  One  of  the  no^ 
successful,  found  the  school  board  very  indifferent  and  entirely  indisposed  to  ^ 
any  assistance.  But  he  worked  as  earnestly  as  if  he  had  the  board's  oo-operaaoa. 
His  energies  attracted  their  attention  and  uiey  swung  into  line  and  worked  vith 
the  most  gratifying  results.  That  teacher  has  shown  his  power  and  should  b 
continue  in  the  work  he  need  not  remain  long  in  a  oountry  school. 


SuFEBiNTENDEKT  Naole,  of  Manitowoc  couuty,  has  inaugurated  a  senee  of 
union  schools,  similar  to  those  held  in  Fond  du  Lac  county  by  Supt  McLoogif 
lin,  during  the  last  two  years.  At  these  schools  the  teachers  of  a  town  gatber 
for  one  or  two  days,  some  of  them  bringing  classes  with  them,  with  whidi  to  ei* 
emplify  work.  A  regular  pcogramme  is  carried  out,  and  essays,  topics  and  daai 
exercises  are  presented  and  disonssed.  The  first  of  these  schools  was  reoest^ 
held  at  Meeme,  and,  the  Superintendent  says,  was  one  of  the  most  soooeflhi 
^ret  held  in  that  section.  There  were  but  few  teachers  from  that  and  a4i«iuD? 
towns  absent  and  not  one  person  whose  name  was  on  the  piogramme  failed.  W« 
can  oonoeivehow  such  meetings  may  be  made  of  very  great  value. 


Tec  regular  institute  dondactors  will  hold  a  meeting  in  the  Senate^ Chamber, 
Maditon,  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  December  28th,  to  consider  the  characti^r 
and  scope  of  work  in  Institutes  daring  the^nsning  year.  It  is  desirable  that  any 
sasrfir<^tioii3  relating  to  that  subject  which  county  superintendents  or  institute 
workers  have  to  make,  or  desire  to  have  considered  at  that  meeting,  be  sub- 
mitted in  writing,  in  cemmanications  addiessed  to  the  State  Superintendent 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  several  of  the  features  of  the  programme  of  the 
Teachers'  Association,  have  a  direct  and  intimate  relation  to  the  work  of  superin" 
tendeuts,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  omit  the  separate  convention  of  city 
and  county  superintendents  this  winter,  except  as  they  may  be  invited  to  meet 
for  conference  in  the  office  of  the  state  superintendent  at  some  time  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  meeting  of  the  Association. 


Princifal  D.  0.  Mabonby,  ^f  Ontario,  Vernon  Co.,  writes  us  the  foUowiog 
note.  How  much  better  this  recocd  for  teachers  and  aehool,  than  one  which  telli 
of  a  change  of  teachers  every  term,  or  year. 

"  I.  have  just  closed  my  thirteenth  term  of  school  in  this  place. 

**  The  fall  term  has  been  well  attended,  both  by  residents  and  non-resident 
students.  There  has  been  a  marked  increase  of  attendance  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  it  appears  that  there  is  general  waking  op  in  this  locality  for  a  higher 
education.  Numerous  improvements  are  being  made  in  and  about  our  school 
building,  and  we  hope  to  be  better  able  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  of  educa- 
tion in  this  community."  

SouBTiMR  during  the  night  of  Sunday,  November  25th,  the  top  of  a  large 
Wick  smoke  and  ventilating  flue,  upon  the  central  or  main  building  of  the  State 
University,  at  Madison,  was  blown  over,  and  fell  upon  the  roof,  breaking  through 
the  roof  and  through  three  ceilings  and  floors  below,  making  an  opening  some 
twenty  feet  square  from  the  basement  to  the  sky  above.  The  destruction  of  furni- 
ture, maps,  charts,  &c.,  was  very  great,  besides  the  damage  to  the  building,  as 
the  falling  mass  crashed  through  the  hall  of  the  Hesperian  society  and  the  recita- 
tion rooms  of  Profs.  Allen,  Roeenstengel  and  Williams.  It  is  a  matter  for  devout 
gratitude  that  the  accident  did  not  occur  during  the  hours  when  recitations  are  ui 
progress,  or  the  society  holds  its  sessions.  It  is  appalling  to  think  of  the  loss  of 
life 'that  might  have  resulted  at  such  a  time.  The  wind-storm  was  one  of  great 
violence.  

OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

The  time  is  approaching  when  teachers  will  make  up  the  list  of  newspapers 
an  d  periodicals  which  they  will  take  next  year.  We  are  careful  to  recommend 
no  book  or  periodical  that  we  think  is  not  adapted  to  the  general  or  specific 
needs  of  teachers.    We  can  confidently  commend  the  following  and  for '  the 
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• 

zaMont  BomAd*  Among  tbem  all  clawen  majr  find  one  or  mofw  saitod  to  their 
wants.  Of  ooune  eveiy  ieaoher  will  make  op  a  list  of  aome  aoci;  by  viiitnf 
with  othen  a  iort  of  circulating  libraiy  of  periodical  litaFakme  may  be  «tab- 
Usbedy.  and  a  large  amount  of  reading  of  Taried  character  be  eecared  ai  smaQ 
expense. 

ThedtUwy  Ma§agm$,  published  by  The  Cenbuy  Company,  33  Em*  Seiea- 
teenth  street,  New  York,  is  a  literary  magazine,  metropolitan  in  characier,  with 
hiBtorical,  biographical  and  descriptive  features,  is  beautifully  asd  ptofascly 
illustrated,  and  discusses  with  abilty  and  independence  current  events*  topics  of 
the  times,  literary,  educational  and  governmental  affairs.  The  new  toIubw 
began  with  the  November  number.  The  December  issue  is  one  of  the  best  ever 
published,  and  gives  promise  that  the  magazine  will  be  even  better  in  the  future, 
if  possible,  than  in  the  past.    |4.00  per  year. 

St.  Nicholas,  published  by  the  same  oompany,  is  an  "  Illustrated  Magazine 
for  Young  People,"  but  its  pages  are  irresistibly  attractive  alike  to  the  young, 
the  middle  aged  and  the  old.  We  have  often  commended  this  as  worthy  of  ia- 
troduction  into  every  school  as  supplementary  reading  to  and  by  pafuls,  ila 
serials  to  be  used  in  general  exercises  as  an  jnfallible  remedy  of  lavdinesa  and 
absenteeiBm.  The  sketches  of  persons,  places,  events,  customs,  manners,  etc^ 
the  stories  of  travels,  the  information  relating  to  natural  htstocy,  natoial 
sciences,  mechanics,  etc,  form  a  monthly  feast  that  ought  to  create  a  positive 
aversion  to  the  whole  dime  novel  class  of  literature  for  all  time.    $3.00  per  yeer. 

SteitUon's  Story  Teller,  is  a  new  venture  for  public  favor,  published  by  Swia- 
ton,  Barnes  &  Swinton,  20  La  Fayette  Place,  New  York.  It  is  designed  to  be  a 
repository  of  choice  complete  tales,  published  weekly.  The  first  number  contains 
stories  by  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  "  Mark  Twain," 
Alphonso  Daudet,  A.  A.  Hays  and  Edgar  A.  Poe.  It  is  beautifully  printed, 
large  double  columu  pages,  and  will  contain  from  four  to  seven  stories  each 
week.  The  editor  is  the  well-known  Prof.  Wm.  Swinton,  of  text  book  fame. 
^.00  per  year. 

Good  HeaUh,  is  published  by  the  Good  Health  Publishing  Company,  Batfie 
Creek,  Mich.,  is  ably  edited*  and  is  full  every  month  of  valuable  informatioa  and 
suggestions  relating  to  the  preservation  of  and  restoration  to  health,  and  oon- 
oeming  food,  clothing,  exercisfl^  and  to  physiology,  anatomy,  etc.»  etc  This  is 
one  of  the  most  practical  and  popular  publications  of  this  dass  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.    $1.00  per  year. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1,  G^  and  ^ 
Bond  Street.  New  York,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
scientific  men  and  matters  of  current  Interest  and  importance,  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  the  general  reader.  It  takes  a  wide  range  with  the  monthly  table  of 
contents,  and  is  indispensable  for  one  who  would  be  thoroubgly  intelligent  as  to 
what  is  passing  in  the  realm  of  scientific  thought  and  discovery.  The  character 
and  standing  of  the  conductors,  E.  L.  and  W.  J.  Youmans,  are  guarantees  of  th 
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abilit^r  and  practical  value  of  the  work.    Vol.  XXIV  begran  with  the  November 
No.    95.00  per  year. 

Die  Lewis's  Monthly y  poblithed  by  Fhmk  Seaman,  08-71  Bible  House,  New 
YMk,  if  another  new  candidate  for  public  favor  and  has  a  combination  of 
features  whkh  cannot  fail  to  attract  a  large  reading  patronage.  The  national 
xepatation  of  the  editor,  with  his  gospel  of  good  health  and  general  humaritar- 
ianism,  the  fearless  discussion  of  dress  and  dietetic  reform,  the  practical  hints 
for  home  treatment  of  weaknesses  of  various  kinds,  and  many  prevailing 
diseases  and  epidemics,  and  the  instructive  literary  department  are  some  of  the 
features  alluded  to.    12.50  per  year. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  SESSION  OP  THE  WISCONSIN  TEACH- 

ERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Senate  Chatnber^  Madison^  Decetnber  26-28, 1883. 


PROGRAMME. 
Wednesday  Ecening,  December  26. 

7.30.    Addbess:  Education  as  a  University  Study. —  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  Ann 

Arbor. 

Thursday  Morning^  December  27, 

9.00.    Opening  Exercises. 

Rsfobt:  **How  can  the  Schools  Secure  a  More  Perfect  Supervision?  *'-* 
Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler. 

Discussion,  opened  by  Sup't  0.  E.  Welhi,  and  Pres.  D.  McGregor. 

Report:  **  What  Modifications  of  the  School  Coarse  do  the  Times  De- 
mand ?"--Sup't  J.  T.  Lunn, 

DiscMseiony  opened  by  8ap*t  H.  J.  Taylor  and  Prof.  H.  0.  Howland. 

Industrial  Education  ik  Europb  and  America.— Miss  Sarah  A. 

Stewart. 

Discuseioti, 

Afternoon  Session, 

2.00.    Address:  Institution  Life  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.-— Piof.  J.  W.SwHer. 

Rbport:  Moral  Education  in  the  Schools.— Advisory  Committee. 

Discussion,  opened  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Sawyer  and  Sup*t  W.  E.  Andeison. 

Report:  The  Teachers*  Mission  in  Awakening  in  the  Community  an  In* 

terest  in  School  Work.—  J.  Q.  Emery. 

Discussion, 

Evening  Session. 

7.80.    Address:  The  Netherlands  and  the  Rhine.—  Prof.  J.  C.  Freeman. 
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wiBooirsiK  jotntirix  of  sDUCATioir. 


Friday  doming,  December  28. 

d.OO.    Addkbss:  Bjr  Piee.  T.  W.  Bickoell,  o£  the  National  Eda< 
ciatioD. 
The  High  School  as  Related  to  the  Teaching  Force  of  the  9taie.~PiaL 

S.  Shaw. 
DiecusMion^  opened  by  Pcof.  J.  G.  IngaUa. 
General  Business. 
All  lines  of  railvray  in  Wiaoonsin  will  retorn  all  members  of  ihfl  Aasocar 

tion  for  one-fifth  fare. 
Hotel  Rates:  The  Park  Hotel  will  ei^rtain  members  for  $2  00  and 
92.50  per  day;  Capital  House  for  f  1.25  to  $1.50  per  daj. 

J.  W.  Stearn8«  FresideM. 

C.  H.  Eeyes,  Secretary. 

C.  r.  ViEBAHN,  Ch^r  Exee.  Com, 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS 

OF  THE 

WISCONSIN  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  FOR  188^1884. 
As  Appejare  from  the  Treasurer's  Book, 


OEKTLBSCEN. 


Albee,  Geo.  S..  Oshkosh. 
Backns,  L.  L.,  Watertown. 
Barker,  W.  E.,  Arkansaw. 
Bradford,  D.  A.,  Hartford. 
Brady,  Edw.,  Appleton. 
Breed.  £.  £.,  Shawano. 
Brier,  W.  J.,  Plymoath. 
Bri|2rfirs*  L.  W.,  Oshkosh. 
Buell,  I.  M.,  Sun  Prairie. 
Burton,  K.  W.,  Janesville. 
Burchf  Arthur,  Two  Ri^erB. 
B<^oe,  H.  H.,  Chicago. 
Chandler  W.  H.,  Madison. 
Cheney,  A.  J.,  Chicago. 
Cooley,  F.  W.,  Stevens  Point. 
Cummings,  J.  H. 
Dahlberff.  D.  W.,  Madison. 
Desmond,  W.  J.,  Milwaukee. 
Dodson,  N.  M.,  Berlin. 
Emery,  J.  Q.,  Ft.  Atkinson. 
Fiske,  E.  0.,  Beloit. 
Flavin,J.  T.,  Watertown. 
Folge,  Lewis,  Manitowoc 
Funk,  Lewis,  Bay  View. 
€kbffron,  C,  Plymouth. 
CHttings,  W.  G.,  Racine. 
Gifford,  D.  T.,  Delavan. 
Ginn,  F.  B.,  Chicago. 


Gk)uld,  J.  H.,  Oconto. 
Graham,  Robt..  Madison. 
Hardy,  Albert,  La  Crosse. 
Harrington,  D.  W.,  Clinton¥Jlle. 
Haylett,  £.  G..  Menasba. 
Herrick,  G.  M.,  Chieago. 
Hodge,  W.  A.,  Ripon« 
Hooper,  S.  A.,  Milwaokee. 
Howitt,  John.  Waukesha. 
Hoyt,  J.  E.,  Menominee  Falls. 
Hutchins,  C.  A.,  Fond  da  Lac 
Hussey,  John  A.,  Manitowoc 
Hutton,  A.  J..  Platteville. 
Jones,  Wm..  Clinton. 
Jones,  W.  W..  Georgetown, 
KelLey,  J.,  Horicon. 
Kerr,  Alex.  C.  Prof.,  Madison. 
Eeyes,  C.  H.,  Ri^er  Falls. 
Krieael.  C.  A.,  Fall  Creek. 
Leach,  Cephas,  Kenosha. 
Leahy,  Job.,  Random  Lake. 
Leith,  J.  A.,  Appleton. 
Livingston,  J.  W.  Dodgeville. 
Lunn,  J.  T.,  Ironton. 
Martin,  R.  W.,  Oshkosh. 
Martin,  H.  C,  Darlington. 
Mazson,  H.  D.,  Whitewater. 
McGregor,  D.,  PlatteviUe. 
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licCoUum,  Walter,  Chicajro. 
McNamara,  D.  W.,  Montello. 
McMynn,  J.  G.,  RaciDe. 
Minaghan,  W.  B.,  Chilton. 
North,  A.  P..  PewHukw*. 
Nye,  ChuH,  H..  Phittevilie. 
Painr,  W.  W.,  Madiaon. 
Parker,  W.  D.,  River  Falls. 
Prav,  T.  B..  Whitewater. 
Reilley,  John,  Milwaukee. 
Reilley.  T.  W.,  Oshkoah. 
Sawver,  W.  C,  Oahkoeh. 
Scollard,  J.  6.,  Kewaunee. 
Schuler,  D..  Milwaukee. 
Smith,  A.  J..  Menomiaee  Falls. 
Smith,  A.  W.,  Wauwatosa. 
Smith,  E.  R.,  Manitowoc. 
Smith,  F.  W. 
Smith,  H.  R.,  Richland  Centre. 


Alien,  L.  K.,  Minnneapolis. 
Ashby,  Hattie,  Sheboygan. 
Bacon,  Hattie  E.,  Manitowoc. 
Bates,  Lizzie. 

Bergwalt,  Charlotte,  Milwaukee. 
Berry  K.,  Waldo. 
Boyle,  Hannah,  Berlin. 
Bender,  L.  M.,  Oconomowoc. 
Bresler,  Julia,  Manitowoc. 
Bnell,  Mrs.  [.  M.,  Sun  Prairie. 
Burnett,  Aggie. 
Burch,  Mrs.  A.,  Two  Rirers. 
Campbell,  Anna  M.,  Berlin. 
Carle,  Etta,  Eaat  Troy. 
Oooke,  Jennie  S.,  Neenah. 
Cooke,  Mrij.  Ada  R.,  Whitewater. 
Cole,  Clemenoe,  Milwaukee. 
Conklin.  M.  K. 
Church,  F.  M. 
Corbett,  L. 

Darrow.  Delia  £.,  Milwaukee. 
Davis,  M..  Winneconne. 
Donohne,  Kate,  Sheboygan. 
Dynes,  Jane  M.,  Milwaukee. 
Fisher,  Frances,  Sauk  City. 
frord,  Lucv,  Winooska. 
Graves,  Mis.  M.  B.,  Appleton. 
Gagnon^  Agnes,  Sheboygan. 
Geer,  Mary,  Menasha. 
(kashom,  Paulino,  Mayvilie. 
GrifiBth,  Nettie,  Shet>oygan. 
Hayes,  Mary,  Eden. 
Hottord,-  Margaret,  Eau  Claire. 
Hosford.  Agnes. 
James,  Sarah,  Oshkosh. 
Kane,  Sadie. 

Kern,  Addie,  OoOnomowoc. 
Lilly,  Catharine,  Whitewater. 
Lindenzwerg,  Addie,  Sheboygan. 
Magee,  J.  A.,  Oconto. 
Mabney,  Mary  A.,  Neenah. 


Spoor,  Kirk,  Brandon. 
Sprague,  A.  R..  Racine. 
Steele,  G.  F..  Depere. 
'Steams,  J.  W.,  Whitewat4?r. 
Stearns,  E.  F.,  Chicago. 
Stewart,  I.  N.,  Port  Washington. 
Thayer.  J.  B.,  River  Falls. 
Turner,  J,  M.,  Mayvilie. 
Twining,  N.  C.,  Monroe. 
Viebahn,  C.  F.,  Watertown. 
Wattawa^  J.,  Kewaunee. 
Webb,  Lindsev,  Milwaakee. 
Wells,  Oliver  E.,  Manawa. 
Wemick,  E.  V.,  Hillsborough. 
Westgate,  Floyd,  Manitowoc. 
Whitford.  W.  C.  Milton. 
Whitney,  H.  M.,  Beloii 
Wrigbt,  A.  0.,  Madison. 
Young,  F.  G.,  Elkhom. 


IJiVlES, 


Manning,  Myra,  Oshkosh. 
McCutchan,  M.  L.,  Milwaukee. 
Maxson,  Mrs.  H.  D.,  Whitewater. 
Mordock,  Mary  E.,  Oshkosh. 
Netherwood,  Emuia,  Oconto. 
Niquette,  Lucy,  Two  Rivers. 
O'Grady,  Verona,  Manitowoc. 
Phalen,  Esther,  Sheboygan. 
Phalen,  Katie,  Sheboygan. 
Phalen,  Mary,  Sheboygan. 
Qninlan,  Libbie,  Milwaukee. 
Kendeburch,  Emma,  Mayvilie. 
Richter,  Amelia;  Manitowoc. 
Rodee,  Alice. 
Schoenman,  Minnie. 
Schoenman,  Emma. 
Schreiber,  Marie,  Oshkosh. 
Seward,  Bessie,  Harvey. 
Sherwood,  Alma,  Sheboygan. 
Steele.  L.,  Milwaukee. 
Stewart.  S.  A.,  Milwaukee. 
Stiles,  Eva,  LaJce  Mills. 
Strong,  B.  A.,  Appleton. 
Sutton,  C.  A.  Columbus. 
Spencer,  Fannie  M.,  Madison. 
Taylor,  F.,  Plymouth. 
Terry,  Jane  L.,  River  Falls. 
Tbien,  E.  A..  Milwaukee. 
Tracy,  Mrs.  S.  M.,  Platteville. 
Tupper,  Kate  E.  N.,  Whitewater. 
Van  OXinda,  M.  G.,  Neenah. 
Walbridge,  Fannie,  Baraboo. 
Walsh,  Katie,  Two  Rivers. 
Weeks,  Macy,  Plymouth. 
Walsb.  M.,  Two  Rivers. 
Willgus,  Lacy,  Shebovgan. 
Wooster,  Elizabeth,  Palmyra. 
Wright,  S. 

Welw,  Mrs.  0.  E.,  Manawa. 
Webster,  E.,  Winneconne. 
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St$  wmoonnr  jomxix  or  bduoahov. 


NOTES. 


Mifls  Edith  B&nnbtt,  a  ffraduate  of  the  Piatteville  Normal  School,  a  do- 
inff  earadlent  senrioe  as  avistaat  in  the  High  School  at  Bay  View.  Her  emeit 
devotion  to  the  interesti  of  her  papilt  is  winning  for  her  many  friends. 

Thb  departments  of  the  Bay  View  schools  are  fall,  to  overflowing.  The  Mr 
tional  school  building  about  to  be  erected,  will  probably  be  ready  for  oocnpsiifii 
by  next  Janoaiy.  The  schools  have  been  under  the  preeent  management  dodsf 
the  last  decade. 

Milton  Coixisob  has  at  last  obtained  the  endowment  fund  of  $10,000  throsfl 
the  efforts  of  friends  of  the  college.  This  fund  will  secure  an  additional  $10,000 
from  Col.  Baboock  of  Piainfield,  N.  J.,  thns  bringing  up  the  total  endowmestof 
that  institute  to  a  little  over  $30,000. 

SoMB  of  the  teachers  of  this  county,  now  on  their  first  term,  are  doiag  woiii 
it  would  be  well  for  the  older  ones  to  pattern  after.  There  are  eameetneas  aid 
intelligence  in  what  they  do,  and  there  is  an  aetivity  among  their  popib  thai 
cannot  fail  to  be  fruitful  of  good  results.  Inquiry  of  the  local  book  deil» 
reveals  the  fact  that  all  the  works  on  teaching  sold  by  them  have  been  to  ttMt 
young  teachers.  Their  schools  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  seeored  ttiv 
services  of  teachers  thus  oonscioos  of  their  duties. —  ManitouHK  Fiiot. 

SuPT.  Dike  is  arranging  for  the  publication  of  a  monthly  educational  joa^ 
nal,  devoted  to  the  interesto  of  the  schools  of  the  county.  The  fint  nomber  v0 
be  issued  the  first  part  of  December,  and  the  superintendent  proposes  to  oootiiuK 
the  same  during  the  present  school  year,  of  ten  months. 

For  some  time  Grube's  method  has  been  used  in  the  Two  Rivers  schooh.  At 
first  the  teachers  say  it  was  difiicult  to  give  it  any  degree  of  interest  for  the  pipdk 
But  the  teachers  persisted  until  they  fully  comprehended  the  system  theznselns. 
They  showed,  during  the  Teachers'  Institute,  that  the  sulyect  received  ooosidff* 
able  attention  at  their  hands.  Woric  is  now  done  according  to  the  tp^em  is 
their  schools,  and  no  one  can  hear  the  little  ones  recite  in  numbers  without  bdof 
deeply  impressed  with  the  excellence  of  this  system  as  a  means  of  mental  devaltfp* 
meni  It  leads  to  thought,  expression  of  ideas,  and  correctness  of  language.  It 
will  pay  teachers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Two  Rivers  to  witness  a  recitatioii  ia 
numbers  and  learn  the  possibilities  of  Grobe's  method. — Pilat. 

**  When  our  Republic  rose,  Noah  Webster  became  its  schoolmaatar.  Um* 
had  never  been  a  great  nation  with  a  universal  language  withoot  dialecti.  At 
Torkshireman  can  not  now  talk  with  a  man  from  Cornwall.  The  peasant  of  tl# 
ligurian  Appennines  drives  his  goats  home  at  evening,  ofer  hills  that  look  dort 
on  six  provinces,  none  of  whose  dialects  he  can  speak.  Here,  five  thocaaa^ 
miles  change  not  the  sound  of  a  word.    Around  every  fireaida,  and  from  efOf 


K0TB8.  '!fif( 

tribune,  b  eveiy  field  of  labor  and  every  factory  of  toil,  is  heard  the  same 
tongrne.  We  owe  it  to  Noah  Webeter*8  Spelling  Book  and  Dictbnaries.  He  has 
done  for  as  more  tfaaft  MAred  did  for  Eng;land,  or  Ondmns  for  Oieece.  His 
books  have  educated  three  generations.  Th^  are  forever  multiplying  his  in- 
numerable army  of  thiakeis,  who  will  tmnsmit  his  name  hom  age  to  age.  Only 
two  men  have  stood  on  the  New  World  whose  fame  is  so  sure  to  last  —  Colum- 
bus, its  discoverer,  and  Washington,  its  savior.  Webster  is,  and  will  be,  its 
great  teacher;  and  these  three  make  our  tiinitiy  of  fatie.'* 

Thb  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  will  be  hM  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  July  15-18,  *84.  Arrangements  have  been  made  that  look 
to  a  most  successful  meeting;  there  is  no  debt  on  the  Association;  excellent 
speakers  have  been  secured;  the  railroad  arrangements  will  astonish  everybody; 
«xcnr8ions  to  the  Yellowstone,  to  Oregon,  Alaska,  Lake  Superior,  and  Calitonua 
«re  promised  at  very  low  rates.  '  It  is  believed  that  3,000  persons  will  assesable, 
at  the  very  lowest  estimate.  Let  this  early  notice  arouse  the  teachers.—  N.  T, 
School  JoitmaL 

Trb  education  which  we  need  is  largely  education  in  language.  Language 
is  not  only  the  form  of  thought,  but  it  represents  the  very  body  of  thought  itself. 
All  possible  achievements  of  thought  are  expressed  in  language;  and.no  single 
'achievement  of  thought,  therefore,  in  science  nor  art^  nor  stady,  can  possibly 
furnish  so  copious  a  discipline  of  thought,  a  discipline  so  rich,  so  varied,  so  com- 
prehensive, so  complete,  as  language  itself.  Teach  the  child  language,  then. 
Teach  him  his  mother  tongue.  Qive  room,  give  more  room  for  writing,  reacKng 
9bdA  spelling  in  our  schools.  We  need  not  disparage  scientific  and  practical  edu- 
cation, but  this  comes  later  and  belongs  properly  to  the  grace  of  the  professional 
school.  Common  schools  are  not  professional  schools,  and  we  make  a  great  mis- 
take if  we  start  the  professional  training  too  soon. —  PrMtdent  Seelye, 

Yak  Aktwbbp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York,  have  just  pub- 
lished a  "Two  Book  Series  of  White*s  Arithmetics,— .^»  Elemeniarg  ArUhme- 
He  and  a  New  Complete  ArUhmetic,  The  elementery  book  covers  the  ground  of 
the  first  two  books  of  the  author's  three-book  series,  with  the  first  lessons  slightly 
abridged.  It  presents  thorough  drills  in  all  elementary  processes,  with  both  in- 
trogal  and  fractional  numbers,  and  includes  those  practical  operations  of  num- 
bers which  are  most  frequently  used  in  business  and  common  life,  llie  New 
CompUU  ArUhtnetic  presents  a  short  course  suited  to  a  vast  number  of  pupils 
who  leave  school  early.  This  admirable  "Two-Book  Series**  meets  a  growing 
demand  for  such  books.  The  same  enterprising  house  have  also  published  the 
Nvw  Bbleolic  Series  of  Geography  in  "two  books."  The  first  book  is  Blemen- 
tarp;  the  second  is  called  The  Complete  Otography,  They  are  books  of  rare 
excellence  arid  beauty.  Comiiig  latest  in  tiie  series  of  tttised  Geographies,  they 
^kdtrite^Mse^'fditams  liot  liiehidiMI  In^yftier  series,  uA  hat«  -pkvfitMbyiextM- 


WANTED  the  twher  or  aome  line  hoy  or  giH  In  e^oery  SeKad  DUMd  \fi 
get  up  clubs  for  our  *'  Handt  Dictionart/'  and  make  mmeg.  Bead 
45c.  for  sample  and  terms  to  D.  H.  BMALLET,  455  Main  8t,  Fbnd  do  Lte, 
Wiaoonsin. 

-    -■    ■        ...      ■  ■  ..^  .       .. ,    .    .    ,       ,,  _     ,       .   . 

SITUATIONS  and  Higher  Salaries  are  beet  seenred  by  teaetas  throo^ 
tills  Bureau.  Schools  supplie  \  free  of  charge.  All  teachers  should  ti 
once  send  stamps  for  our  application  blank  and  copy  of  our  "rtohool  Josr- 
nal."  Address  National  bonooh  Supply  Bitrbau,  87  Fifth  Atb.,  Clnctgo» 
Illinois. 


A.  O.  WRIGHT'S  CONSTITUTIONS. 

Ooitwii'UTioii  ov  WiecoHf  IV,  A  sew  t d  tioa,  entirely  rewritten,  and  vBibedyleff 

the  recent  ameoamcnie PitoefSA 

CoNSTiTiniON  OF  TBK  Umitid  (>tatis,  ft  cew  edition  wlik  Index PrlceffLTS^ 

Tbk  Combdixd  Umitbi]  bTATse  AND  WucoMeiM  CoHtTXTonore,  boand  m  one 

Tttlnae Pikelldi 

We  ctn  nlao  furoieh  FAU/wt*  f^TjioNTiu  AHDAsTORTHe,  price  $1/10,  BAUOcsT'iOfr 
TBonrr,  price  $0.60,  end  Luien't  School  MKOiiinB,  paper,  |0  SO;  doib  f  Ld. 

Any  of  theee  sent  1»y  mall  to  any  addreee  for  the  pi  Ice  given  abore.    Clicn'.an  iMt« 
application. 


SAMUAL  FALLOWS*  NBW  BOOK 

"LiBurr  AND  Ukiin.  a  CrcuopnoiA  or  PATBioTitx ''  boanUf  illy  Ula*tr«t-d.  priattl 
and  bonod.  Sold  only  by  agoaia.  Teacher*  w«cted  as  ageati.  Sead  postal  for  deecrlpcioi. 
circa  ar  and  tcrmB^ 

MlDLAVD  PDBU8niM«  CO  ,  VADiaOS,  Wo. 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED. 


Yamly 
iadoraadby 

Gea  Bancrqfti 

John  L.  Motley, 

ntjrG.  Hallcck, 

R.  W.  Emerson. 

Elihn  Burritt, 

Rufha  Choate, 

B.  H.  Smart, 

Wm.  H.  Prescott, 
Geo.  F.  Marsh, 

John  G.  Whittie<>, 

John  G.  Saxe, 

Horace  Mann, 

Etra  Abbot, 

W.  D.  Howells, 

Wm.  T.  Harris, 

Ch.jQBtioeWaite, 
NoahDaria, 

Kemp  P.  Battle, 

JaA.  T.  Fields, 

J.  G.  Hoiland, 

aishopSpanldlnf 
Ao.,4c.,Ao. 


In  Sheep,  Russia  and  Turkey  Bindings. 


THE  STAHB ARB. 


^1  xm  WelMteiv-it  has  118,000  Words, 

\jrXiM^     >0<M  £nsrrftviam,  and  a  New 

BlocrAphical  IHciikloiuurir. 

Wff^^lW  Standard  in  GoT*t  PrintLog  Office. 
JL  JDLXd  38,000  GQpies  in  Pablio  Schools. 
Safe  90  to  1  of  any  other  seiiee. 


BEST 


y 

aid  to  make  a  Fninily  intelligent. 
Best  help  for  SCHOUCBS, 
TBaOHRBS  and  8CHCM>i:& 


Webster  is  Standard  Authoritr  with  the  U.  8. 
Supreme  Ooorfe.  Recommended  by  the  Btate 
Snp'ta  of  Schoola  in  d6  States. 

**  A  UBRART  Uf  ITSELF.'' 

The  latest  edition.  In  the  quantity  of  matter  It 
eontain.%  is  believea  to  be  the  Uarigeat  yolnme 
published.  It  has  8000  more  Words  In  its  to- 
cabuiary  than  are  found  in  any  other  Am.  Did'y, 
and  nearly  3  times  the  number  of  Engravings. 
It  is  Ml  eTer*pree«iit  and  relSahle  eehool- 

nuMter  to  the  whole  Canaily .—  8.  &  Strutd. 


lewSmM 

at  a  small  additioail 
ooKt,iritfa 

Dt&isoo^PktaBtli^ 

a  book-eaTing  k  vat 
saTing  inrentioa. 

''The  greatest  i» 
prorement  la  book- 
making  tlist  hssbsPB 
made  in  a  luauM 


It  has  come  to  be  r>^ 
ognised  as  the  sort 
oeeAil  exisUag 'vw^ 
book*of  thefiDgli^ 
language,  all  over  tiw 
vorid^JT.r.Tnta^ 


Ithasallskmsteft 
a  leading  piaee,aB4 
theneweditioBbrisgs 

HiWrtynptodrte.- 


Publiphod  by  G.  A  C.  MTCBRIAM  »  CO.,  BprtagflaM. 
Cmm  Tov  wtoot  n  HOIilDAT  GIFT  ttet  wmU  bo  mm»  AceeplmWett 
Teacker,  Pastor,  Parent,  Gliil4  or  Friend  tkaa  a  oo|^f  of  WeMer's  !;■- 
abridged  f 


"Ti  SEST  WM  Iff  TEE  SEST  TEIEBS  Of  TEE  iSL" 

^    THE  GREATEST  LITING  AUTHORS,  siicli  at  Prof. 

^Iliaa.'Maller^  Jas*  A«  Fibuie|  Prof.  •HaKley'y  lit*  Hoii* 

ll  W«  B*  Gladstone^  R.  A#  Proctor^  9dw#  A.  Pneauuit 

Prof/  Tyndallf  Dr.  W.  B*.  Carpenter,  FraBces  Power 

Cobbe,  Prof.  Goldwin  Smltk,  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  Wrn* 

Blaek,  Hits  Thackeray,  Mrs.  Hnlock-Craig,  Geo.  Me* 
Donald,  Jifrs.  UUphaat,  Jean  Ingelow,  Tho««  Hardy, 
Francis  GalCoB,  W.  W.  Story,  Matthew  Arnold,  Raskin. 
Tennyson,  Browningy  and  many  others,  are  represented 
in  the  pages  of 

LITTELL'S   LIVING  AGE. 

During  thA  forty  yean  of  lU  psM^Cfttfon  Tbs  Lxvisio  Aub  Iim  oust  with  cjotioaous  csia^ 
msndstloii  sod  neeo<>.  In  ItfM  it  will  ftors  sli  (o  tu  readars  the  prodvctiooit  of  the  moat 
•mlaent  antsoraateve- raameei,  and  maity  t^^ritf  embradng  the  teei  geilal  and  Biiori 
Btorlea  by  tlie  Le*dtiig  Foretgn  Nofellats,  and  sn  saiosnt 

Vnapproaehed  by  any  other  Periodical 

In  the  world,  of  the  moat  Talnable  LUerar?  and  Sctentlfle  mat»«^r.  from  the  pena  of  the  fore- 
moei  EwtayittMf  Seteniittts,  CriiicBy  DUeoverera,  and  JSditors,  repreaentlng  STeiy 
depsrtDeot<  f  Knowledge  a^d  Proffrnae. 
Tom  LiYXiro  Aas  la  s  ipe4klif  magaBins  giving  move  thsn 

THREE  AND  A  QUARTER  THOUSAj^TD 

donble-eolamn  oetavo  pagea  of  reading  matter  yearlr.  l-.  prefen'a  in  an  iorzpenaiTe  form, 
eontlderlog  i;a  great  amoant  of  {matter,  with  Sfreshne^a,  nwlog  to  Ita  weekly  itane.  and  with 
iit<UUfactorfeompUt€HetMt4mpt4d  bv  no  other  publieathn.  the  beat  Saa aja,  B9Tfewa,C'ltI- 
clama,  Taita,  Hkeuhea  of  Travel  and  Dlacoverv,  Poetry,  Scientttle,  Blogrsohical,  Hiatoriesl 
and  BsllUoai  Information,  from  tse  enttfe  body  ot  Pocelsn  P«rtodlSaJ  Lueiatnre. 

The  Importance  of  Ths  Living  Agk  to  every  American  xtsader,  aa  the  only  aNtlnfactorllv 
freah  and  COMPLBTB  compilation  of  an  inmapenaable  fnrr*nf  Ireretnre  — ifitf<n?«ff«a^M 
hecssaelt  embraeea  the  prodoctloaa  of  THE  ABLEST  LlVlXe  wniTBBS,  la  anill* 
clently  Indlsacsd  by  the  following 


**  We  know  of  no  equal  to  The  Livixo  Age  for  variety  of  Information,  depth  of  Interest, 
and  parity  of  tone.  Ita  pa^ea  are  anlllelent  to  keep  soy  reader  abreaat  with  the  oeat  printed 
thonghte  of  the  beat  of  onr  contemporary  wrltera.  It  la  the  gr^iit  eeleouc  of  the  age.**— 
Epitcopal  Heffiilei^  PMladtlpMM. 

"'  It  bee  )mea  more  and  more  neceiiaiT,  m  well  aa  vslsahto.  as  the  field  of  psriodlcsl  lUt- 
ersinre  b -  oadena.   It  haa  no  peer  —  Zttm't  IferoM^  Bo  U^n.  • 

^'  It  flouriahea  In  even  store  than  yonthinl  vigor.  It  haa  tKcome  Isdifpenaable.**—  iffiv 
Tort  Obtervtr 

**Ffom  the  firatlthsa  asatalned  the  hteheat  charsetcr.  .  .  I'a  readera  sre  anp;>lied 
wMS  the  best  llterstn^e  ef  the  day.  .  .  the»«  la  aoth  Ins  note  wormy  in  acieace,llteratnre, 
biography,  phUoaophy,  or  religion,  that  cannot  be  fonud  In  ir.  .  .  It  glvea  In  scceaaible 
fbvm  the  DNBOt  thosght  of  the  age.**>-  Tk€  Ckitrekmtm^  I^ew  York, 

**  Ko  other  peilodlrjU  gWea  ao  dl?eraifled  s  view  of  eorrent  U  eratnre»  pot  by  abildg^menta, 
bnt  by  pobltahlAs  entire  the  beet  etaata.  critic  emt,  dftcnraloi  a,  abort  atortea,  ano  aerial 
romance «  of  th<]|dsy.  .  .  It  la  for  reaoera  of-  Umiied  lelaore  or  pi^rie  the  Koei  convenient 
snd  available  meana  df  poaf etaing  them*e1vea  of  \fec  very  b^at  reanlta  of  cnnent  crltlelamr 
phlloaophy,  tcsnce,  and  hUratnre.**—  FreibpUrian  Bamrmr^  Philadelphia. 

"ThroQgb  Itapagee  alone.  It  H  po«a1bie  to  he  «a  well  informed  in  mrrent  llterstnrs  ss  by 
the  perssal  of  s  loog  Her  of  monthllef.**—  PMlade'phia  Inquirer, 

**The  bevt  and  freabeet  thonghte  of  thedev-*^  esve  of  a  place  In  Ita  paget,  and  whatever 
there  la  of  Intereat  In  the  literary  and  aclentlfic  world  la  apread  batore  Ita  readera."—  Bo$^ 
ton  Journal. 


Q^Miahed  «0<#M/ at  |8  00  s  year  f^ru  <^  v^tit^e. 
UT  TO  JrEWSVESCRtBEns  for  the 


the  year  19S4,  remitting  before  Jcnnary  lat,  the- 
anmbsra  of  ISSI  laaoed  sflsr  ths  res^lpt  of  thetr  sw^aerlpilona,  wttl  be  asnt  gratle. 


Clu|MPHfies.  ftff  tll«[  Best  HoAi^'and  Foreign  Literatnre. 


r  **  I^Dsaaaaad  of  Ths  Liviso  Aos  and  one  or  other  of  onr  vivaclona  American  monthlies,  s 
iibaer|ber  wUl  find  himMlf  iSvSommaiMl  of  the  whole  eitueuion,^^-^  Phila.  Ev,  JhtlUtim, 
Fo^  wm  tO^tist  LiMiirs  Aor  snd  any  oas  of  the  |t  monthllea  (or  ffarper^e  Wfisklp  or 


JBssar)  will  bs  aent  tor  s  yesr,  poetpaid;  or,  lor  piM,  Ths  Liviire  Ahh  and^Va  8t  ifieKok» 
9t  UppiiMOtte  Monthly,  .    .  . 

Mmnmif    .{"  i  Xt2TJffX£  <r  CO.,  JBoefon. 


HARPER'S  TEXT  BOOKS 

FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


I. 

ITHtS'  AK  OLD  BOOK  U  TAXSV  IN  ABVAKCB. 


aBOOftAPHT* 

Harper's  latrodactory  Geography 85c. 

Harper*8  School  Geography 60c. 

QBAMICAma. 

Swinton*!  Language  Frhner • I6c. 

BwintoD*8  New  Language  Leaaona SOc 

Swinton'a  New  BngTish  Grammar 80c. 

Swlnton'a  Grammar  and  Comooaition 4l0o 

ABrvBinmoa. 

Harper's  First  Book  in  Afithmetic 15e. 

Harper's  Second  Book  in  Arithmetic 80a 

RBABSIIS. 

Harper's  U.  8.  Readers,  No.  1 lOc 

Harper's  U.S.  Readera,No.8 19^ 

Harper's  U.  B.  Readers,  No.  8 80c. 

Harper's  U.  8.  Headers,  No.4 80c. 

Harper  8  U.  8.  Headers,  No.  5 88c. 

Harper's  U.  8.  Readera,  No.  tf 40e. 

8PBLLBBS. 

Harrington's  Graded  Spelling  Book 8c. 

U.  a    HI8TOBY. 

Scott's  Smaller  History  of  the  United  Statea 85e. 

Scott's  Larger  History  of  the  United  SUtes 04e. 

PBRMAXaSiP. 

Lamson's  Ck>py  Books  —Six  Nnmhera,  per  dozen 


BBCAIL 


SOe. 

luo 


%c. 

Mc 

iOe. 

Ue. 

8te. 

9k, 
tfe. 
Mb. 

ttCL 

Me. 

Ik. 

IIJS 


Hafpiir's  Hi|li  Sdiool  umI  Collep  List 

Includes  Bwlnton's  Studies  in  English  Literature,  HUl's  Prlneiplea  of  Bhct^ 
oric.  Hooker's  Natural  Philosophy,  Natural  History,  and  Chemis- 
try,  Orion's  Zoology,  Loomls*a  Higher  MathemaHca, 
DaIton*B  Physiology,  Comfort's  German  Series, 
Rolfb's  Bnglish  Classics,  etc 


A  ooMPJLBTB  List  of  Habpbb  &  BBorsBBt*  Sobool  abd  Coxxbob  TbX' 

Books  sbrt  vbbb  ok  afpltdation. 

AddiBBS  mr.  jr.  SXT'XfTOXCr, 

878  WbImA  Awam, 
jrerjMT  4  ^rotMnl*  MiMsMoMel  Iferif .  CHICAtHK  fU^ 


CHICAGO    AGENCY 

OF 

HILTOII BRUDLET  &  CD'S 

KINDEBGAETEN  SUPPUES. 

For  beaatifbl  Illastrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List,  Address 

THOMAS  CHARLES,  ASENT, 

885  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


McSHANE   BELL  FOUNDRY 

Manvtooctnro  ibos«  celebr«tet8d  BBLL9  aod  CHIM-BS  for  Schools,  CoUeges, 
etc.    Price  a&d  catilogne«  Mnt  fr«e.    Address 

H.  Mo  Shane  Jt  €o,,  Baltimore,  Md, 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

TIMES  IIUILDING9  CHICAGO, 

Snppjiei  Teactaora  for  h]|  Dosiiiun^  in  I'ablic  and  Private  Schools,  Famillei  and  CoUegea. 
Br"  bend  stamp  lor  circitlar. 

THE  RED  LINE  SERIES 

CF  SCHOOL  RECORDS  AND  DUNKS  FOR  WISCONSIN, 

Arrani^ed  in  Strictly  Logal  Form  to  Comply  with  the  Latest  School  Laws. 

They  have  recih*  d  tbc  b3>piovb1  of  the  statb  bupbbiktbmdimt  and  maayof  the  ttoat 
promlneni  educatouh 

TEACHERS'  RECORDS,  DISTRICT  OFFICERS'  RECORDS,  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  BLANKS,  REP0RT6  TO  PARENTS,  ETC. 


The  Class  Record  for  Common  Schools, 

Arranrfd  under  thpsaoervlf Ion  of  State  SnperlDtondent,  K'^^bert  Graham,  fjr  recording  the 
adva*  comeot  of  pvpUa  and  fACilltatlnst  the  onxDiire  or  coxmoh  bchools. 
Foil  De  cripttve  Caifelogae  mailed  on  application. 

GET  THE  "RED   LINE"  SERIES, 

and  700  will  be  rnre  that  all  fnrm*  conform  to  the  latoat  School  Law.    If  no  I  kept  bj  yovr 
stationer,  order  DIRECTL7  FkOM  US. 


Special  Attention  Given  To  Supplying  the  Trade. 

to  whom  we  will  be  pleated  to  qaote  dlicoantt  upon  applicatloo. 

Address  D.  H.  SMALLEY, 

Sole  agent  for  WIscomIb. 
4K  Main  Street,  Fond  da  Lac,  wis. 


The  Attention  of  subscribers  to  *'The  Wis.  Journal  of  Educat'm" 

IS  RESPECTFULLY  CALLED  TO  THE  FOLLOWING 

VALUABLE   TEXT-BOOKS: 

EMBODYING  THE  NEWEST  AND  MOST  APPROVED    METHODS 

OF  EDUCATIONAL  WORK   IN  THE  LEADING 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


o 


VI 


o 


Appleton*s  Reading  Charts* 
Appletoa*8  First  and  Second  Readers. 
AppIeton*s  Penmanship.  Writing-Charts  and 

Model  Copy-BookS.  wilh  SUdiag  Copies 

Stickney*s  Child's  Book  of  Langnage. 
Ballard's  Word- Writer. 
Krnsi*s  Easy  Drawing-Lessons. 
Greenes  Primary  Drawing-Cards- 
The  Wavelet:  a  Collection  of  Easy  Songs. 
The  Normal  Music  Course— First  Reader 
Applet  on's  Elementary  Geography - 


o 


O 


< 


V2 


.4 
o 

g 

Pi 


Appleton*s  Third  and  Fourth  Readers. 
Apple  ton's  Higher  Geography. 
Johonnot's  Geographical  Reader. 
Johonnot's  Natural  History  Reader. 
Primers  of  Science,  History,  and  Literatic* 
Stickney's  Letters  and  Lessons  in  Langnage- 
Quackenbos's  Histories,  Grammsur  and  B^- 

oric. 
Morsels  First  Book  of  Zoology. 
Youmans's  Botanies. 
Krasi's  Drawing-Books- 


(4 

o 


CO 


o 
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Appleton's  Fifth  Reader- 
Shepherd's  Historical  Reader. 
Bain's  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 
Morris's  History  of  England. 
Taylor's  Historv  of  Gtormanj. 
Huxley  and  Youmans's  Physiology. 
Lookver's  Astronomv. 
Youmains's  Chemistry. 
Harkness's  Latin  Seriea 
Appleton's  Classical  Series. 
Cumulative  Method  in  German. 


A  descriptive  Catalogue,  embracing  a  lint  of  over  five  hundred  School  P«*'«*?|2*'2^ 
resenting  every  department  of  study  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  University,  will  bcmai.»,P» 
paid,  on  application.  ^  ^    . 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

KBIT  lOBK,  BOSTOK,  CHICAGO  Md  SAN  FRIICISC*. 
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ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs.  Yah  Ajttwerp,  Bbaoo  &  Co.  invite  the  attention  of  Teachers  and 
Sehool  Officers  to  the  following  Important  New  Books,  Jost  published: 

The  LATEST  and  BEST. 

HEyH  ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES.  Two  Book  Series. 

New  Text,  New  Illastrations,  New  and  Unequaled  Map8,  and 
many  new  features  not  found  in  any  other  ecries. 

WHITE'S  NEW  ARITHMETIC.  Two  Book  Series. 
NEW  ECLECTIC  COPY-BOOKS. 

The  Eclectic  Copy-Boolig  revised,  re-engraved  and  re-graded. 

THALHEIMER'S  GENERAL  HISTORY.  Revised. 

Greatly  improved  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  matter. 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  terms  for  sample  copies  and  supplies  for  first 
Introduction,  furninhed  on  application. 

The  Popular  Standards: 

McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS  AND  SPELLER. 
RAY'S  If  EW  ARITHJHETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS. 
WHITE'S  GRADED  SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS. 
HARVEY'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS. 
HOLBROOK'S  NORMAL  GRAMMARS. 
ECLECTIC  HISTORY  UNITED  STATES. 
THALHEIMER'  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 
KIDD'S  NEW  ELOCUTION. 
SMITH'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
GREGORY'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
ANDREWS'  MANUAL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 
SCHUYLER'S  SERIES  OF  MATHEMATICS. 
SCHUYLER'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 
Etc.y  Etc.  9  Etc. 

YAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS,  CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK. 


Furniture,  Apparatus  and  Supplies 


OP    AL.T-,    KINDS! 


I  IsTlto  the  «Ue*tlon  of  teaehdrt  «nd  Fehool  olBC'n  to  nf  tMng  ]ie«4lod  la  my  lue.  It 
ttoek  in  the  nortbwett  la  mm  coroploce,  ana  yon  can  •«▼ :  ilme  trouble  and  miaey  hj  m* 
dwrtng  directly  from  me.    I  am  sol«  ^.r  jprietor  la  Wlacoaaln  of  the  iwv  and  popular 


ii 


FHTSIOLOQICAL  CHAETS  OF  LIFE  I" 


The  moat  Important  aivenc^  made  la  IllaetrAtlve  Apparaine  in  the  paat  twenly-dTa^ 
Send  for  deacrtptlT^  cironUre  and  tet»timoatale  ot  promlnoiit  edacatora.  Deacr^pttieclitt* 
lara  of  ^ton«-«/a/«.  Veneer,  Cloth  and  Paper  Blackboard  Poritce.aDd  Liquid  SlaUng :  tJm 
of  SMding  Charts,  WHU^g  Charte,  Arithmetic  Vharte,  Globee,  TeUurkm  OioOm,  eu,,tn\ 
on  application.    ^Send  for  special  cucalar  of 

The  latest  and  most  accnrate  male,  show :ng  iittporianl  eitiee  that  haTe  recently  adopUi 
them. 

I^r  If  yon  have  a  school  houee  to  seat,  write  for  onr  illnsireted  clfcalar,  and  see  ev 
New  Deek  and  Seat  beiore  you  bay. 

Sole  airent  for  Wiscnnein  for  Ttao  Red  L'ne  Series  of  School  D'etrfct  Records  and  Blsskii 
Teachers^  Daily  and  Class  Records,  Certificates  ol  Promoton,  and  Giadnation  Dlploaii.- 
Tee  Tbabb  buppucD. 

AfVAnfc  "XATiinf^rl?  Address  D    H.  SMALLKT, 

.rigeniS    W  antea  I  ^455  Mam  street.  Fond  dn  Lsc  Wla 

AN  EXTRAOEDINARY  OFFER! 

TO  ALL  WANTING  EMPLOYEMNT. 

If  the  A?ent,  after  a  tbirtr  days^  trial.  fii\*  \n  make  at  feattt  $lOO  dear  ab99€  mil  es- 
penses,  we  wlM  taxo  back  all  eood;*  nniijid  and  return  ihe  oiooHy  p^ld  ua.  Oar  cirealsn  to 
Agents  show  that  $SOO  bas  been  m-^de  lu  a  Miigle  month.  We  g^ve  exclorlve  temtsfy. 
There  can  be  no  coiupBiiiloa.  BaaiLcsa  is  hon  irabie,  pl«sA««ini  and  nrofluhle.  An  Afaet 
wanted  In  every  Coaoty.  County  ri^hteent  free  with  first  order.  Bvery  Agent,  or  tkM« 
wishing  employment,  should  write  a:«  at  onco,  ««  Counties  are  belai;tiikeu  fasuandaoscbtf 
firm  in  the  UaUed  Statei*  over  beforo  ofl'ered  such  ex  raordlnary  aL.d  liberal  terms  coigSBtf< 
Send  8  one-cent  stamps  fttr  largo  descripiive  clrcolsr^^  oontsinmg  this  offer,  to  the 

RENNER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

no  SmithAold  St.,  rilTSBUlUJ,  PA. 

JONES  BBOTHEBS  &  CO., 

PUBTJSHER8  OF  THE  IXDL'CTIVE  EDUCATIONAL  SKMBB. 

Alclpatli*s  InducUve  Grammar. 
Bid path*s  Gram.  School  Hist,  offlao  V.  & 
Ridpath^H  AcMlemic  Hint,  of  tlie  V.  S. 
Mlliie*s  Indactlvo  Arithmetics. 
9Illne*s  Elements  of  Alyebra. 
Forbrtirer^s  Patent  Drawlnr  Tabletflr 
Smith's  Practical  Itinnlc  Reader. 
First  Lessons  In  Phllolosjr. 

CIVCWNATL       PHILADBLPEIA^       CBlCAQOm 


m 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOURGRY. 

Rf»1  Is  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Chare  be«. 
,Hchool8,  Fire  Alarms, Parma, etc.  FULLY 
WABBANTED.    Catalogue  aent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  A  TIFT  CisoSonoli,  0. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  ENGLISH, 

For  the  Use  of  Teachers. 


BY  ORVILLE  T.  BRIGHT. 


The  etpecl%l  object  of  this  boo'<  U  to  fid  te&chorf  of  Prlmuy  Schools  to  to  Inatrnot  little 
children  ihat  ihey  may  acq  a  Ire  ihe 

Correct  Use   of  English. 

Neither  definltlona  nor  roles  are  to  be  learned  In  primary  f^adea.  The  tnplcs  o(  Bn^^JIsh 
eonetruction  are  »o  graded  as  to  come  In  t&e  most  natoral  order  for  the  child.  Model 
lesoone  are  KtvoQ  or  so  pla'niy  indicated  that  the  avira^e  teacher  can  readn>  understand 
and  apply  them.  At  the  aamo  time  the  teacher  mast  prepare  her  own  le«son«  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  children,    it  is  only  so  doing  that  she  can  poMlbly  attain  eocenes. 

The  book  Is  the  result  of  actual  echool-room  eiperlenoe  and  carvfhl  atndy  of  little 
children. 

FBICS,  P03T  PAID,  TO  TKAC3ERS,  THIRTY-PiVE  CENTS. 

Address,  D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

Boston^  New  York,  Chicago  aid  San  Francisco. 

Graded  Monthly  Supplementary  Reading. 

PKBSH  EVERY  HONTH.    ADAPTED  TO  ANT  READERS. 

A  NeAV  Departure  in  Teaching  Reading. 

Bylnsonloas  doTices  It  trams  children  to  be  wide  Hwnke  when  thev  re<«d.  Stimulating 
end  helpful  to  teach^^rrt  aa  well  as  to  pupils.  The  leaves  re  very  cheap  tud  give  the  highest 
eatlafacilon.  For  10  cents  we  will  Sdud  ten  copl»)s  (i*iut(le  la-'Ur:)  of  eiih-r  paper  for  trial  In 
a  1st,  2d, 3d,  or 4th  R  adur  chas,  a«  mtiy  bj  designated,  or  samples  of  etch  grade,  saye  your 
postal  cards.    Kuclose  10  centd  and  «o6k  for  the  pap^'rs  by  return  mil!. 

£.  O.  VAILE,  Oak  Park,  Chicago,  111. 
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THE  BARD  OF  MANTUA;' 


By  HBNRT  S.  FRIEZE,  Acting  Preildent  and  Pro^  of  Litln  In  the  Univ.  of  Michigan. 


To  meet  the  yar>lng  practice  of  schools  In 
making  their  ^eloctiona  frura  VlrgU.  and  to 
accommodate  the  general  reader,  the  buok 
will  be  la»ued  In  the  2ol lowing  form*: 
1.  TiiK   Complete    Ibxt   of    Vkroil,  with 

Not<>8   and  ihe    V>'rglllan    Dictionary. 

Ready  Marcli  1,  1883. 
S.  Thb  Aencid,  with  Notes  and  Dictionary. 

Now  ready.    Introductory  price,  $1.3(1 
S.  Thb   Bucolics  and  Georoics,  and    six 

BOOKS  or  TUK  Abneid,  wltn  Notes  and 

Dictionary     Ready  Murcb  1, 188:3- 
i.  A   Vbroiliah  DicTioNART.    Now  ready. 

Introductory  price,  80  centa. 
The  text  of  these  new   ditluns  Is  the  resolt 
of  a  careful  oomparUcn  of  the  texu  of  the 


most  emnent  among  the  recent  Yerglllan 
cr.tlca,  capccially  tho«e  of  Wrtgner,  Jabn, 
rorbiger.  Radewlg,  Ulbbeck  a^d  CoutngToo. 
The  references  in  the  N  te«  are  to  the  sram- 
mars  of  Uarknen',  MadTlt?.  Za-npt,  Allen  Ja 
Qreenangh,  Bartholomew  and  Qllderslecve. 

The  DiCtiouAty  contains  ail  words  foand  111 
the  Bucolics,  the  (Jjor^lcs  and  the  Aeneld, 
Including  all  proper  names,  preserving  all 
imporaut  varle'.les  of  orthography,  and, 
theyefore,  convenient  (or  nse  with  any  edition 
or  text  of  V<Tgll.  It  alm9  to  represent  com- 
uleteiy  the  VorgUlan  usage  of  word«,  and  re- 
fers ronftantly  to  the  text  tor  the  illustration 
of  deflnltlons  glyen. 


Note.— To  meat  an  argent  demand  for  fin  abridged  edition  of  Frieze's  '^Veigll."  while 
awaiting  the  Notes  on  the  Qeorgics.  we  have  published  a  volom)  coutilnlng  the  Bucolics 
and  Eight  Bonks  of  ihe  Aeneld,  wl;h  Not«w  and  Dictionary.  Price  of  this  book  for  Intro- 
dactlon,  %l.t^.    Sample  copy,  for  examination,  91.00. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Pabt.,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francidco. 


WEBSTER'S 

TTKABBIDGED. 

InSfieep.  Russiajnd  Turkey  Bindings. 


^OfOTiONA/fy^SUPPLaiEMT, 


'^^^jm:'P-mm 


"A  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF." 

J^  "Pnn  ^^^  Irttost  edition  with  118,000 
\XXdX       Words,  {:vm  more  than  any 
other  Enf^lish  Dictionary.) 
I  Blof^^raphtcal  Dictionary  which 
iti.'ontaifiH  ^ivoH  brief  facts  con- 
■  ^^  cerning  9700  noted  persons. 

^QXi  Gnn  ii^  niustratlons— 301)0  in  nam- 
J9  JCtfOX   Lier,  (altout  three  times  as  many 
as  found  in  any  other  Dict*ry.) 

HOLIiDAY  GBFT. 

Most  aof»epti*bIe  to  Pastor,  Parent,  Teaeli- 
«r.  Child,  Friend ;  for  Holiday, Birthds^,  Wed- 
ding, or  any  otlier  (X'CAsion. 

It  is  the  best  practical  £nell8h  Dictionary 

extant. — London  i^uartabf  Rcviexr. 
It  la  an  ever-present  and  reliable  sohool 
master  tu  the  whole  family.—^.  S.  Herald. 
6.  k  C.  MERRIAIi  A  CO.,  Pub'rs,  Springfield  M**^ 


.46><iorM  JAtddiJbMJC  C^^  ie  ujstd  wxQy  oiif 


jScJmoIa. 


EMPLOYMENT  FOB 

The  Queen  City  Suspender  Company 
of  Cincinnati,  are  now  mamifacturinf; 
and  intrcKlucinc  their  new  8(ocklii|| 
Bnpportcm  for  I.Adlc«  and  CklU 
drcn,  and  their  une<]uale<i  Bklrt8nsa 
jpendem  for  Ladlen,  and  want  relia- 
"ble  lady  at^cnis  to  sell  ihem  in  erery 
householcl.  Our  aj^ents  everjrwhere 
meet  with  ready  success  and  make 
handsome  salaries.  Write  at  rmce  for  terms  and  secure  exclu- 
ilve  territory.  Address  Qwrrn  nty  8uiipmid«T  Co.,  Ctarlmiall,  Ou 
07  Leading  Physicians  recommenci  these  Supporters.  JQ 


FAR9IEBS   and -^^r^  ^      ••■^ 

CAN  MAKE  ^gS^m 

Durlnff   the   Fall    and   Winter.      For   particulars,   aadKM, 
J.  O.  MeCurdj  A  Cb.,  Okloac*,  IlL 


AGENTS  Wanted  r^^'BToktrmblSs 

works  of  character  ;Kreat  vanetv.  DOOKS  ?!L!"J!1iI 
low  in  price:  sellinjf  fast;  needed  everywhere ;  M!^'****^^ 
Wa.  «an«toMi  1:  Co.,  177  South  Clack  St..  Cblcago.  IUm 


Errors  in  the  Use  of  English. 

By  the  lato  WILLIAM  B.  HODGSON,  LL.  D., 

Vallow  of  the  CoUege  of  Pieeepton,  and  Professor  of  Political  Eoonomy  In  the  UniTerilty 

of  Edinbaigh. 


AMERICAN  R£TISE1>  EDITION. 


Tbb  elm  of  tbis  TOlmne  is  to  cnltlrate  a  correct  nee  of  tbe  English  language  (partfenlarly 
In  writing)  by  pointing  out  m«ny  breacbes  of  common  roes  cade  by  writers  of  high  repn- 
tation.  The  Talne  of  the  wotk  lies  la  "Its  oroerly  arraogement  of  the  different  cTa»sesof 
errors  to  be  aTolded,  its  wide  range  of  exsmples,  and  ita  laoid  and  learned  exposition  of 
princlplef." 

Tbe  snrprlsing  mistakes  of  sathors  of  tbe  blgbest  rank  wblcb  are  bere  pointed  oot  indi- 
cate thst  tbere  are  lew  persons  wbo  migbt  not  derive  some  beneAt  from  a  c«refal  study  of 
this  work.  It  will  also  be  foond  rery  nsei al  for  classes  Ic  grammar  f  nd  llieraiare.  A coplooa 
Index,  forming  a  complete  topical  guide  to  Ita  contenu,  is  a  Talasble  leatnre  of  this  wora. 


Price,  $1.50  retail. 

A  sample  copy,  for  examination,  will  be  forwarded,  poet-paid,  to  any  teacher  or  achool- 
•fflcer,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

JV8T  PUBLISHED: 

THE  MODERN  STENOGEAPHEE: 

A  Complete  Srstem  of  Light»Line  Phonof^raphry 

JMng  a  plain  and  practical  mdhod  for  acquiring  a  petfect  knowledge  of  the  prindplm 

of  the  beet  phonetic  ehort-hand. 

By  GEORGE  H.  THORNTON, 

President  of  tbe  New  York  State  Stenographers'  Asaooiatlon;  Stenographer  of  the  Snpremo 
Gonrt,  Eighth  Judicial  District,  and  of  tbe  County  and  Surrogate  Coarta  of  Niagara* 
Genesee,  and  Wyoming  Count  tea. 


**  THE  MODBKN  STENOGRAPBER  "  contains  cTerythtng  that  is  necessary  to  gtTe  tbe 
atudent  a  complete,  practical  knowledge  of  the  best  phonetic  short-hand,  and  kueh  aa  will 
qualify  blm  to  become  an  expert  etenographer  Tbe  aysvem  here  set  forth  is  indorsed  by  the 
most  proficient  stenographic  reporter*  in  ibe  United  8tatea,and  hia  been  prononhced  by  all 
who  haTe  giren  It  an  examination  aa  by  far  the  aimpleat  and  eaaleat  to  learn,  and  the  BUMt 
rapid  and  legible  when  acquired. 

Tbe  author  baa  bad  the  widest  practical  experience  lo  hie  profissaion.  The  adTaatage  of 
haying  a  treatise  on  auch  a  subject,  written  by  one  conversant  not  only  with  the  tliaory  b«t 
Uie  actual  practice  of  tbe  srt  in  sll  oi  Its  de  psxtmenta,  muat  be  apparent  to  all. 

Price,  pogt-paidy  $1«23*    Sample  copy  to  teachersy  $i»00» 

A  NOTABLE  SUCCESS. 

THE  MODEL  COPT-BOOKS, 

»  With  Sliding  Copies,  Patented. 


They  have  MOVABLE  COPIES,  the  great  advantage  of  which  cannot  6e  ditput§d.   No  othor 

eeriee  can  evpply  thie  important  feature. 
They  neceeearUy  ineure  rapid  improvement  at  every  etage  of  the  pupiVe  praetUo. 
They  make  inetmction  in  thetulject  of  penmanehip  EAST,  PRACTICAL,  AND  INTARLU 

BLT  StJCOES^FUL.         -"        •  --  -- 

They  have  demonetrated  that  good  penmanehip  may  be  acquired  by  the  dulleet  imitaton. 
They  are  ueed  in  many  thoueande  (j/  echoole,  with  the  moel  gratifying  reeuUe, 


A  sample  aet,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  60  centi. 

D.  APPLSTON  A  CO.,  Pnbllabers,  New  York,  Boaton,  Ohkago,  San  ftaaoiaea 


Of  All  Kinds  and  Latest  Improvements, 


THE    TRIUMPH     FOLDING    LID    DESKS, 

Also,  StatioBwr  Top  Deaks, 

DOVETAII.ED    AND    DOWB1.ED   TOGETHER.         ' 

NEW 


LUNAR  TELLURIAN  GLOBE. 

Itorbotli  geography  nod  to  «how  chuee  of  ■naoa  ■ndcaniPBi  twUigbt  bdl,  tt;  ilwpk** 

Sand  ror  circulars  of  all  kinda  ot  Glaten,  BlftcVboarda,  DaaUeii  Enao*.  CllaIl^  W*- 
-aM..  to  ttic  Vinulaclucera. 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO.,  195  Wabash  Ave.,  Cliic>r> 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  ENGLISH, 

For  the  Use  of  Teachers. 


BY  ORVILLB  T.  BRIGHT. 


The  etp«ef4l  object  of  this  boo  -  Is  to  aid  teichers  of  Primary  Sehoola  to  ao  Inatrnet  llttla 
children  that  they  majacqalre  the 

Correct  Use   of  English. 

If  either  definltlona  nor  roles  are  to  be  learned  In  primary  p-ades.  The  tnplcs  of  Bmrlish 
coni»trnctlon  are  i-o  ^aded  as  to  come  la  toe  most  natoriil  order  for  the  chtld .  Model 
lessoni*  aru  (('▼en  or  eo  pu  nly  IndlCMted  that  the  Hvsraee  teacher  caa  re!tdli>  nnderacind 
and  apply  them.  At  the  tame  time  the  teacher  mast  prepare  her  own  lesson*  for  presenia- 
tion  to  the  children,    it  Is  only  so  dniug  that  she  can  po«stbly  attain  aaoc^tfs. 

The  book  is  the  result  ol  actual  ochool-roon  experience  and  careful  atady  of  little 
ohtldren. 

PRIGS,  POSTPAID,  TCVTEACaERS,  THIRTTFlVB  CENTS. 

Address,  D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

BoBton^  New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Franei$eo. 

Graded  Monthly  Supplementary  Reading. 

FRBSQ  EVERT  MONTH.  ADAPTED  TO  ANT  READERS. 

A  NeA?v^  Departure  in  Teaching  Reading. 

By  losrenloas  devices  It  irann  chiMren  to  be  w>de  awake  when  the/ re  id.  8llmalattns 
and  helpfal  to  teacherM  ns  well  as  to  papils  Tne  'eaves  ire  very  cheap  tod  give  the  highest 
•atlsfactl  m.  For  10  cents  wo  will  ssud  ten  copi*«s  («in<!o  ts^ae)  of  elih-'r  paper  for  tr  al  In 
a  let,  2d,  8d,  or  4th  R  ador  cUss,  a«  miy  bj  du«ii;oat«d.  or  samples  of  e  tch  grade,  save  yoor 
poatal  cardtf.    Euclo^e  10  cents  and  .ook  for  the  pap»-rs  hy  reinrn  mul. 

£.  O.  VAILS,  Oik  Park,  Chicago,  111 

''THE  BARD  OF  MANTUA;' 

jtm:  wr  editi  ojrs. 

By  HENRT  8.  FRIEZE.  Acting  President  and  Pro^  of  Litln  In  the  Unl?.  of  Michigan. 


To  meet  ihe  varilog  practice  of  achools  In 
making  their  selections  from  VlrglK  and  to 
accommodate  the  eeneral  reader,  ihe  b^jok 
will  bo  U«oed  In  the  following  forms: 
1.  Thk   Complete    I^xt  of    Vbboil,  with 

Not**s  and  ihe   VprgUlan    Dictionary. 

Readf  Mirch  1,  1883. 
t  The  abneid,  with  Nites  and  Dictionary 

Now  ready.    Introdnc'ory  price,  $1.30 
S.  The  Bdcolios  and  Geoboics,  and    six 

BOOKS  or  THE  Aenbid,  wltQ  Notes  and 

DicilouNry     Ready  Marcn  1, 1888. 
4.  A  Veroiuan  Diction  AST.    Now   ready. 

Introductory  price,  80  centa 
The  text  of  theae  new  •  ditions  It  the  result 
of  a  carofal  comparison  of  the  tezta  or  the 


moat  emtn^t  among  the  recent  Verglllan 
cr  tics,  especial ly  those  of  Wiigner,  Jahn, 
rorbiger,  ttsdtswig,  Rihb(>ck  aod  Contngion. 
["he  rfeferenoes  in  the  N  tea  are  to  the  sram- 
mars  of  llarknl^s^  Madvlir.  Znnopt,  Allen  A 
Greenongh,  Bartholomew  and  Glldersleeve. 

The  D.ctiontiy  oontaloa  ail  words  found  la 
the  Bncoilts.  the  Georaelcs  and  the  Aeneld, 
Including  all  proper  , names,  preserving  all 
Impor  BDt  varieties  of  orthography,  and, 
thetefore.  conveolent  for  ase  with  any  edition 
or  text  of  Vergil.  It  alms  to  represent  com- 
pletely the  Verglllan  usage  ot  wards,  and  re- 
fers •  onvtantly  to  the  text  for  the  lUnairauoB 
of  deflnlilons  given. 


Note.— Ta  meet  an  urgent  demand  for  nn  abridged  edition  of  Frleze^s  **Veigll."  while 
awattlnv  the  Motes  on  the  Georgics,  we  have  paoli^hed  a  rolnme  cootdinlag  the  Bncollci 
and  Eight  Bo  >ka  of  the  Aeneld,  wl  h  Not^  aod  Dictionary.  Priee  of  this  book  lor  intro- 
duction, f  l.^ei.    Sample  copy,  for  examination,  |1.00. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Pobi.,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 


WEBSTER'S  TJXABRIDGEB. 


The  bent  prm«tlca1  Emrllali  DleUmmry 

teats — LuDdou  i^uaneriT  Eovicw. 

^OJGTIONA/f^gppLEMEMT, 


The  Latest  Edition  has  11S,000 

"Words,  (3000  more  Usui  any  oth^r 
English  I>iction*y,)  4  Pae«B  Colorad 
Plates,  3000  UnfipravlAs;*.  <  r  -«r- 
ly  3  timeB  the  number  in  any  other  Ihrt'r ) 
also  contains  a  Biosmtpliloal  l^io- 
tionary,  fcirinsr  brief  facts  conceraitg 
9700  Noted  Pei 


"THEFAMILT  EDUCATOR."— "A  UBRART  DT  ITSELF. 


"No  ffimilyof  ohiUlron  oueht  to  be  broneht  up  without  having  rea/ly  ar^c?«s  to  this 
grand  vohnno.  It  will  nnswor  thouRandn  of  quo.^tion!*  to  the  wido-awake  chiltL  It  i^aa 
cTer-prescni  and  reliable  sohool-maater  to  the  whole  family/* — &  &  HcrtUd, 

FabUshed  by  G.  St  C.  1I£RRIAM  St  CO.,  Springfield, 


JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO., 

PUBLISHKR3  OK  TllB  INDIICTIVE  ELqCATlOXAL   PIJltTia. 

Illclpath*s  Induct  ive  GrRmmar. 
lildpalh^sOram.  »k;liool  Hist,  of  the  U.  S. 
Illdpath'fl  Arailemic  Hiat.  of  the  V.  S. 
Milii«*s  Indaetlve  Aritbmeties. 
milne^s  Elements  of  Alipebra. 
Forbrlirer*s  Piitent  llrawlnfr  TAbletSr 
Sniith*tt  Praetleal  Mnnle  Reader. 
First  Ijessons  in  Phiioloffjr. 

CINCINNATL       PHILADELPBUU       CBlCAQOm  - 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNQiKy. 

RvIIh  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Church*-". 
Scha.ilrt,  Fire  AlariiiB,KHrni(i,  etc.  KULLV 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Prer. 

VANDUZEN  4  TIFT  Cinoiaasti,  O 


T'*Th«>Hiin  of  KIcbtoounetMi  8hall  Arlne 
With  llf>i»llnc  rn  hU  Wlii«.**-BIAl.AOII].  u 
he  N.«tijr.ii  Woiulcrs  and  SpirituarTe.ichinirof  theQ|ls| 
unfi'ldeil  and  cxrlAiin-il.  and  flie  beautiful  Ar.-i'cqies OUiw 
between  the  Mun  of  JVatnrp  and  tho^nii  of  R  snt«>««aeia 
clearly  traced  out.  A  new  work  bv  Her.  IfoHM^rt Morrill, 
D.D.«  full  of  Inspiration.  Able.  Earnest.  Bril  i.int.  Devotit. 
More  int^restinjr  than  Rnmanre.  ACENT8  WANTED 
>"iim' li.itely.  A  dear  firld.  Nitbincr  like  it  ever  offered. 
AddrcM   J.  a  MeCURDY  Jc  CO^  Ghlsttflo,  Ilia. 


EMPLOYMENT  FOR 


Tbc  Queen  Ciry  Su^p€n(^er  Company 
of  Cini-iiinati.  arc  now  nianuf.ictiiriiig 
and  inirodijcinc  their  new  t^tocLInc 
8apportcrK  for  I^jidleK  and  Chil- 
dren, and  their  uneipialed  ahlrt8uii- 
^p^ndcrN  for  Ladlcn,  and  want  relia- 
'ble  l.idy  aijenis  to  sell  them  in  every 
houscholcf.      Our    agents    everywhere 

meet  with  ready   success   and    make       

handsome  salaries.     Write  at  once  for  terms  and  secure  exclo 
Jive  territory.   Address  qnern  (11  j  f^nnpeader  t*.,  (liirtaaaCI,  O, 
07  Leading  Physicians  recommend  these  Supporters.  ^3 


D 


I 

E 
S 


arreUou  4(  Co.t  w  South  Clark  St..  Chicago,  IVtU 


Errors  in  the  Use  of  English. 

By  the  late  WILLIAM  B.  HODGSON,  LL.  D.,  / 

Fellow  of  the  Colleice  cf  Preceptors,  and  l*rore«iur  of  Political  Bconomy  in  tbe  UnlYersity 

of  EdiDbagb. 


AMERICAN  REVISED  EDITION. 


aim  o'  this  vclnme  Is  to  cultivate  a  correct,  nse  of  tbe  EofsPsb  langaaKe  (pvrtfctllarfy 
In  writing)  by  p  tntiop  out  m  Dy  breaches  of  contmon  m  ea  a^atie  by  wr  ters  of  bUh  repa- 
tat'^on.  The  valnt>of  the  woik  iicfi  io  *Mti»  or  erly  arraDKemtni  of  the  dtflVTeni  cla^setfof 
err«*r»  robn  avoided,  its  wide  ranye  of  examples,  and  lie  laCid  and  ievrmd  exposition  of 
prtnciplei*." 

'1  he  8ti)prl:«ing  mistakes  uf  authors  of  tbe  hi^'hest  rank  which  are  here  pointed  out  indl* 
catH  iti  <t  ibf'o  a'C  ^ew  [erron*  wbo  might  not  drrlve  somebeneilt  <rom  a  crffai  s^adyof 
tbie  work.  It  >Aili  ali«f*  be  found  very  nseiul  for  classes  in  griimmar  no  li'eratnrt*.*  Acopiooa 
index,  tormmg  a  complete  topical  gn'de  to  Us  contents,  is  a  vaiaable  leatare  ol  this  wor*. 


Price,  $1.50  retail. 

nlnattoi 
officer,  on  rtcefpi  of  $1.00. 


A  aample  cnpy,  for  examination,  will  be  forwarded,  post-paid,  to  any  teacher  or  school- 
fp 


JUST  PUBLISHED: 

THE  MODEEN  STENOGRAPHER: 

A  Complete  System  of  Lig^bt-Line  Phonognraphyy 

BHng  a  plain  and  practical  method  for  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  principles 

of  i?ie  beet  phonetic  ehorthand. 

By  GEORGE  H.  THORNTON, 

President  of  the  New  To'k  Ptatrt  S'enogrsphPrs^  Association;  Stenographer  of  the  iSanreme 
Ctinrt,  B  ghth  Judicial  Dlsiricr,  and  of  the  Conn ly  and  Surrogate  Coarts  of  Niagara, 
Oenvsee.  and  Wydming  Cuncties. 


••  THE  MODFRN  STENOGRAPHER  "  contains  everything  that  is  necessary  to  give  the 
itndeni  a  conrip<«  t-',  practical  knowledi;e  of  the  best  ph<>oettc  short-band^  and  t-nch  as  will 
qnail'y  Mm  to  become  an  expert  etem  grapher  The  sys  em  here  s  t  'onh  t«  indorsei  bf  the 
most  pn  flcient  stenogrsph'c  reporters  id  the  UnlN  d  'States,  aud  hts  been  pronounced  by  all 
who  huve  k1v«'1i  it  an  examination  as  by  far  the  simplest  ana  lUnU  st  to  iearn,  and  thu  moot 
rapid  ard  lestblu  when  acqii'rjd. 

The  aatbor  h»»  had  the  widest  piactical  experience  in  his  profession.  The  advantage  ol 
having  a  ireatl>e  on  such  a  subjecr,  written  by  nnv  conversam  not  only  witn  ibe  theory  bat 
the  actaal  pra'  tlce  uf  thesri  in  allui  iiK  de  piitments.  most  be  apparent  to  at] 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.35«    Sample  copy  to  teachers,  $1«00« 

A  NOTABLE  SUCCESS, 

THE  MODEL  COPT-BOOKS, 

With  Sliding  Copies,  Patented. 


They  have  MOVABLE  COPIES,  the  great  advantage  of  which  cannot  be  disputed.    No  other 

etrUe  van  eunply  this  important  feature. 
They  neceeearily  insure  rapid  improvement  at  every  stage  of  the  p^tpiVs  practice, 
Th«y  make  instmetion  in  the  subject  of  penmanship  Sa»Y,  FRAuTICAL,  aND  INTARIA- 

BI.Y  8L0   E>SFUL. 
They  have  demonstrated  that  good  penmanship  tnay  be  acquired  by  the  dullest  imitators. 
They  are  used  in  many  thousands  of  schools,  with  the  most  grat^ymg  results. 


A  sample  eet,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  fiO  cents. 

D.  APPLETOK  A  CO.,  Pabllahere,  New  York,  Boston,  Ohicato,  San  Franoltco. 


Of  All  Kinds  and  Latest  Improvements. 


THE    TRIUMPH     FOLDING    LID    DESKS, 

Alio,  StatloBsrr  Top  Deski, 

DOVETAILED    AND    DOWELED   TOGETHER 


NEW 


LUNAR  TELLURIAN  GLOBE. 

Vorbotb  EBD^ipbr  and  to  >li(m  cbKUge  aracMon  Bod 


A.  H,  ANDREWS  &  CO,,  195  Wabash  Avs.,  Chiclga 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

fS^ Single  Sample  Copies  far  examination  toith  a  tnew  toflret 
introdueHon^  eent  poet  paid  on  receipt  of  the  IntroducHon  price. 

Gregory's  Political  Economy. 

A  new  FoUtltil  Reoaomj*  ^  Jomr  M.  OnooBT,  LL.  D.,  Xx^PrtHOini  III.  InduHrkU 
Uni9i*v.  The  work  eontalns  eome  feetnres  ef  itrlUog  origliiAlitj:  1.  The  new  end  eleer 
dtfteUn  of  the  eclenee ;  9.  The  lllnetretion  of  Ite  eleaentery  fteU  enA  Ideu.  bj  dtaffnai; 
S.  Tebvler  •ynopiie  Tlewe  exhibiting  the  toplee  in  their  proper  pleeee  end  relettone ;  i. 
WnUl  dleenBeion  of  the  more  laportent  end  preetteel  perte  of  the  edenee.  lSmo,eloth, 
804  pp. 
iBtrodnetlon  prlee,   ........  $1J0 

KIdd'e  New  Elocution.  (Beadj, Marehu.) 

▲  reHeed  edition  of  KiDo'e  Elooutioh  avd  Yooal  Ojmruum,    Bnleiged  and  grttUy 
Isiptofed  in  the  eelection  of  metter.   ISno*  lielf  red  roen,  cloth  eidee,  fi04  pp, 
Introdnedon  prlee,    ...».«..  $IM 

Introdnotlon  end 
Bemple  Copy  Priee. 

Rat*8  Tb8t  Ppoblems  nr  ALasBRA,  I  .50 

Lakguaob  £x8Bci8B8,  Part  I,  .15 

LxNeuAGB  EXEBCI8B8,  Part  II,  JM) 

Lanouaob  £xbboi8B8»  Teachers*  Bdltion,  .50 

DoBBNEB*8  TBBA81BT  OF  Ebowlbdob,  Part  I,  .60 

DOBRNBB'8  TBBA8UBT  OF  EnOWLBDQB,  Part  II,  .65 

HOLBROOK*S  FIB8T  LaTIB  LB680B8,  M 

Smith's  Btddibs  or  Bnolibh  Litbbatxtbb,  1.90 

bchutlbb*s  pstcholoot,  1.40 

Eclectic  Qubstion  Book  ob  ^vw  Bxaxinbb        .50 

MeGUFFEY^  REVISED  READERS,  SPELI.ER  AND  CHARTS. 

RAY'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  AND  AI.6ERRAS. 

HARVEY'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS. 

ECI.ECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES. 

CLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP. 

ECI.ECTIC  HISTORY  UNITED  STATES. 

THALHEIMER'  HISTORICAIi  SERIES. 

O^^Eclectie  Wall  Maps  and  Map  Casei  with 
Patent  Roller.    Send  for  Descriptive  List. 


YAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO., 

PURLISHERS,  CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK. 


(6 


HARPERS/' 


HiRPER^S  ARITHMETICS. 

JUST  OUT. 

Two  Booki,  vaiting  Oral  and  Written  Aritkmetic,  embodying  all  th«  M 
methoda,  casting  out  all  auperflons  matter,  and  presenting  the  whole  inltftet 
in  the  briefest,  clearest  and  most  practical  manner. 

HARPER'S  GEOGRAPHIES, 

appeared  a  short  time  ago,  and  by  their  superior  plan,  literaiy  amd  meAn- 
leal  excellence,  prednced  a  general  reform  In  ffeographical  teaching. 

This  series  of  Two  Books  has  won  absolntely  me  highest  place  ever  oeeo- 
pied  in  educational  literature. 

HARPER'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES, 

by  rational  methods  growing  out  of  school-room  experience,  caused  s  sifflQar 
revolution  in  the  study  of  grammar. 

HARRINGTON'S  GRADED  SPELLING  BOOK, 

by  sterling  common-sense  skillfully  applied  to  the  use  of  words,  has  reoesflf 
put  life  and  spirit  into  the  dry  bones  of  another  aubjeet. 


And  now  come  # 

HARPER'S.  ARITHMETICS. 

worthy  a  place  in  this  brilliant  greup  of  text-books. 

Harper's  Arithmetics  come  before  the  teaching  profession  on  their  meritt 
as  *' candidates  for  favor,"  and  on  their  merits  base  the  claim,  UiatMltf 
results  in  less  time  can  be  obtained  through  their  use. 

Sample  copies  will  be  sent  for  examination. 

We  hope  to  hear  from  all  who  wish  to  displace  their  old  books  withtoae* 
thing  both  good  and  new.    Address, 

W.  J.  BUTTON, 

Agent  for  the  introdnctioD  of  Harper  ft^rothers'  School  Books. 

379  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 


AND  STUDSHrrS' 


LIBMRY. 


25  yOI<8.  IN  ONEt     The  GrvBtast  Work  for  Teach«r« 

erer  Published* 

CMMTENTS:  The  Commoa  Brancbes,  Hatanl  Belencet,  OItII  Go?*t|  School  Law 
Oompositlon  and  Rhetor' c  Parliamentaiy  Uaagea,  Methods  of  Teaching,  School  Maaaso- 
■oni.  Mythology,  Gen.  Hlar..  U-  B  Hiat«,  Bookeepiag,  Qea.  Lit.,  How  to  atndy  and  n«c 
booka.  All  the  ayatema  of  oatllntng  In  nae.  Thoaaanda  or  teat  q  lestione.  ModtU  tat  parting, 
for  analyala,  for lolotiona  in  meDtal  and  wrliten  Arlth.,  Letter  Wrltlog,  etc.,  etc.,  a  copioua 
Indez  referrfog  to  CTeryaabJect  in  the  book,  and  a  Olo««ary  of  duBcalt  terms  axui  Bio- 
graphical  futa,  etc. 

One  large  octaTO  toL,  532  pp*^  clear  type  and  ezoellent  priat* 

The  teacher  who  la  preparing  for  eauMmination,  or  who  la  oTcrworked,  can  accompUah 
more  with  thia  work  in  a  abort  time  than  in  any  other  way.  Text  booka  un  each  of  the  anb- 
ject*  giren  movid  cost  lao,  tble  book  coata  only  |3.  Ifo  fact  nsct$tary  to  an  $xciU€iU  un- 
dtntanding  of  tach  »ulitf€et  is  omitUd, 

ladoned  by  State  Superintendents,  Educators  and  Educa- 
tional Press  of  the  Union* 

^  It  aeema  to  me  to  bo  a  whole  library  la  Itaelf  In  tact,  the  wonder  la,  that  ao  mack  rolla- 
blo  information  on  each  a  ranety  of  snbjects  ol  interest  ti  teachers  and  atndenta  shonld  be 
giYcn  in  one  Tolnme  of  6ttl  pagea.  In  my  JndgaMnt  the  book  deaenrea  and  will  have  a  large 
circnhitlon.*^  Jac.  P.  Blads,  Bute  Bapu  Pnb.  Inat.,  111. 

**  Vigorona,  practical,  and  comprehenalTC.** 

L.  8.  OoBMELL.  Stato  Bapt  Fob  Inet .  Colorado. 

'- 1  hate  exsmtned  the  '  Teachen*  and  Stadenta*  Library  ^  with  some  care,  and  mut  say  it 
Is  \he  best  pnbllcation  lor  teachera  that  1  hare  erer  seen.^^ 

J.  A.  BxiTH,  State  8 apt.  Pub.  Inst.,  Mlaslasippl. 

**  Last  Antamn  I  examined  the  work  and  gaye  It  a  hearty  recommendation  Farther  exam- 
taiatlon  baa  only  acded  to  my  high  opinloa  of  ita  valve.  I  know  of  no  aingle  work  contain  - 
lug  more  Important  and  Talnable  information  for  the  teacher.'' 

N.  A.  Luck,  State  Bapt  Pnb.  Inst ,  Maine. 

**To  the  laezperienced  teacher  it  contains  more  helps  than  any  other  bosk  of  which  we 
hate  aay  kncwledge.  School  offlcera  ahoald  ace  that  ersry  teacher 'a  deak  ftaa  thla  work  f  jr 
bandy  reference.**  Nxw  bHO.  Jodb.  op  Bd. 

*'  An  excellent  work  from  beginning  to  end.  It  la  trnly  a  teacher's  library,  for  it  contalna 
tba  general  princlplea  of  every  science  ordinarily  tanght  In  the  common  schools.  We  can 
baartily  commend  the  book.   It  ia  cheap,  osefal,  and  issoed  in  attractive  style.** 

PxMNA.  School  Joitbhal 

Thres  larg4  sdiUont  have  been  called  for  within  one  year.  A  fact  which  shows  what  the 
pabltc  think  of  it. 

Price,  Cloth,  BoTCled  Board,  Marbled  Edges  .  .  •     $3*00 

\f  Itibrary  Iicather,  Marbled  Edges    •  •  «  •  f3.TS 


A  ^  TPlVrT^d  Wanted  everywhere.  The  right  men  caa  easily  clear  |100  per 
JWjrJljlmi  X  O  month.  Specimen  pagaa,  terms,  etc.,  sent  on  application.  Write 
at  onco  for  terrltoiy,  aa  the  beat  ia  being  taken. 

T.  S.  DENISON,  Pablisher,  Chicago,  111. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Cfiurch*"*. 
School*.  Fire  Alarms, Farms,  etc.  FULL  Y 
WARRANTED.    Catalogoe  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT  CinoiMati,0. 


AGENTS  Wanted  S^ffiTJ^MhiS; 

vwksof  character;  «eatTariety;  BOOKS  fltDIOieS 
low  ia  price:  selllns  ftst;  ii««4ea  evenrwhefe ;  LlWral  tenMi 
Wm.  Itaurretaoii  St  Con  tn  South  Claris  St.,  Chicago,  Il]a« 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  ENGLISH 

For  the  Use  of  Teachers. 


i 


BY  ORVILLB  T.  BRIGHT. 


Soifll 


The  Mpeetel  ol^Mt  of  this  boo'<  ii  to  aid  iMchara  of  Prtmwy  8«1ick^  to  to  teolnet  ISdt 
•liUdiOB  that  tlioy  may  aeqnlre  tho 

Correct  Use   of  English. 

Halthar  deflnitlona  nor  rules  are  to  be  leaned  in  primary  grade*.    Tko  tn^/kem  o( 
oonatmctioB  are  to  graded  as  to  come  in  the  most  natvral  order  for  ttechOd 
tossona  are  gtven  or  so  plainly  indicated  that  the  ayerace  teacher  can  readily 
and  apply  them.   At  the  aame  time  the  teacher  most  prepare  her  own  leseoi 
tioii  to  the  chlMfen.    It  Is  only  so  doing  that  she  can  possibly  attain  snoeens. 

The  book  Is  the  leenlt  of  actual  aohool-room  ezperienee  and  encefhl  tUmij  at 
•hlldren. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  TO  TflACHBBB,  THIBTT-FIVS  CBNTS. 

Addreaa,  D.  APPLETON  &  CO^ 

Boitanf  Nmo  Torky  Chicago  and  San  jn^imcUt 

Graded  Honthly  Supplementary  Reading. 

PRB8H  BVBRT  MONTfl«    ADAPTED  TO  ANY  RBADBR8. 

A  Ne^w  Departure  in  Teaching  Hrea^ding. 

By  Ingentons  devlees  It  trains  children  to  ^  wide  awake  when  they  rand.    SttaoJattii 


and  helpfhl  to  teachen*  aa  well  aa  to  poplls.  Th  e  leayes  are  yerr  cheap  and  ffiye  the  hlghsK 
•atisfaetion.  For  10  cents  we  will  send  ten  copies  (single  issae)  of  either  paper  for  trial  la 
a  let,  ld,8d,  or  4th  R«ader  claas,  as  may  bd  designated,  or  eampies  of  eaeh  grade,  saea  ysv 
postal  cards.    Enclose  10  cents  and  look  for  the  papers  by  retnm  mail. 

E.  O.  VAILB,  Oak  Park,  ChlcafD,  DL 


ii 


THE  BARD  OF  MANTUA;' 

jTEw  EDiTiojira. 


Bj  HENRT  B.  FRIEZE.  Acting  President  and  Prof,  of  Latin  in  the  Univ.  of  XiehlgaL 


To  meet  the  Tarring  practice  of  schools  in 
aiaking  their  selections  fh>m  Virgil,  and  to 
aeeommodate  the  general  reader,  the  book 
will  be  issned  in  the  following  forms: 
1.  Ths  CoxPLxra  TsxT  op    Vsroil,  with 

Notes  Fand  the   Vergllian    Dictionary. 

Ready  March  1,  1888. 
%.  Tn  Abkvid,  with  Notes  and  Dictionary. 

Now  ready.    Introdnctory  price,  $1.80 
S.  Thb  Bucozjoa  and  Gbobgios,  axd    six 

BOOKS  or  THB  Abbbid,  wlth  Notes  and 

Dictionary.    Ready  March  1, 1888. 
4.  A  Vbboiuaf  DicnoiTART.    i7ow  ready. 

Introdnctory  price,  80  cents. 
The  text  of  these  new  editions  is  the  resnlt 
•f  a  carofDl  comparison  of  the  tezu  of  the 


recent  Y< 


eqrilB 


most  eminent  among  the 

crltiea,  eepeciall/  those   of  We^ 

Korblger,  Radewig,  RIbbeek  and 

The  references  in  the  Notes  are  lo  the  „ 

mars  of  Harkneet,  HadTlg.  Znmpt,  ABeaA 

Qreenongh.  Bartholoasew  and  Gildeniesfe. 

The  Dlctfonsry  contains  ail  words  feaadli 
the  Bocetics,  the  Geonelce  and  the  Aeaili 
including  all  proper .  namae,  pieeeiflnf  all 
important  yarieties  of  orthography,  sai 
thewfore.  convenient  lor  naa  with  any  cdUoa 
or  text  of  Vergil.  It  aims  to  rspressnt  sbb* 
pletely  the  Vergllian  nsage  ot  words,  sadit- 
fers  constantly  to  the  text  for  tha  lUasintMa 
of  dednitions  glTsn. 


NoTB.— To  meet  an  urgent  demand  for  an  abridged  edition  of  Friase^a  **VerglL**whOi 
awaiting  the  Notes  on  the  Qeorgtcs,  we  have  pnbliahed  a  voUme  oontaialng  the  Bassttai 
and  Bii^t  Books  of  the  Aeneid,  with  Not«w  and  Dictionary.  Priae  of  this  book  f»iBlie> 
daotlon,  fl.ai.    Sample  copy,  for  examination,  11.00. 

D.  APPLETON  ft  CO.,  Pnbt.,  New  York,  Boston,  Chioaffo,  San  Frudsea 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

ANl<r01JE"CEMENTS. 

^^^ Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first 
introduction^  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  price. 

Gregory's  Political  Economy. 

A  MW  FoUUcal  ]ieoiMMii7«  bj  Johh  M.  Gbkcwbt,  LL.  D.,  Bx-Prt^idtnt  lU.  Jndtuiirlai 
UtM'f.  The  work  cmtalns  lone  Itetnns  tf  strlklag  orlKiaAlltj:  1.  T1i«  new  and  elMr 
dlTifll<m  of  the  fldenM ;  t.  The  Ulattntton  of  Us  eleiMntafj  DkU  and  Sdeai.  by  dltgnau; 
t.  Tibvlar  eynoptitt  Tlewt  ezhlbltliig  the  toplee  la  their  proper  plAoei  imd  lelattoas ;  4. 
Fvll  dlfciiiloft  of  the  more  Important  and  praotleal  paru  of  the  lelenoe.  ISmo*  doth* 
896  pp. 
Ihtrodaetlenprioe,   ........  $1.S0 

Kldd'8   New   Elocution.    (Beady  March  U.) 

A.  roTiaed  edition  of  Kzdd's  JELoomoir  ahb  Vooal  CiTLTuni.    Bnlaxged  and  graatlj 
teprored  In  the  aoleetlon  of  matter.   ISmo,  half  red  roan,  cloth  sldea,  6M  pp. 
Istrodnctlon  prlae,   ........  11.0^ 

Introdnetloii  and 
Bample  Copy  Prloe. 

Rat's  Test  Fpoblbmb  in  Algbbba,  9  -60 

Languagb  Exbboibbs,  Part  I,  .16 

Lakguaob  Exbbcibbs,  Part  II,  M 

Languagb  Exbbcisbs,  Teachers'  Edition,  .50 

DoEBNBB'B  Tbbabubt  OF  Ehoitlbdgb,  Part  I,  M 

DoBRNBB'B  Tbbabubt  of  Knowlbdgb,  Part  II,  .66 

Holbbook'b  Fibbt  Latin  Lbbbonb,  .60 

Bmtth'b  Studibb  in  English  Litbbatubb,  1J90 

BCHUTLBB'S  PSTOHOLOGT,  1.40 

BCLBCnO  QUBBTION  BoOK  OB  19  BW  EXAMINBB  .60 

XeGUFFET'S  RETISED  READERS,  SPELLER  AND  CflARTS. 

RAT'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGERRAS. 

HARTET'S  RETISED  GRAMMARS. 

ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES. 

ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP. 

ECLECTIC  HISTORY  UNITED  STATES. 

THALHEIMER*  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

O^^Eclectic  Wall  Maps  and  Map  Case,  with 
Patent  Roller.    Send  for  Descriptive  List. 


YAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS,  CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK. 


A.  IsTOTAIBXjB  O-K/OTJI*. 


ttTT  A  ■DT->Tr»-r>ci  9» 


HARPERS. 


HARPER'S  ARITHMETICS. 

JUST  OUT. 

Two  Books,  uniting  Oral  and  Written  Arithmetic,  embodjini^  aQ  the  beit 
methodi,  casting  oat  all  saperfloas  matter,  and  presentlni^  the  whole  snbjeot 
in  the  briefest,  clearest  and  most  practical  manner. 

HARPER'S  GEOGRAPHIES, 

appeared  a  short  time  ago,  and  by  their  superior  plan,  literary  aad  laecbai- 
ical  excellence,  produced  a  general  reform  in  geographical  teaching. 

This  series  of  Two  Books  has  won  absolutely  the  highest  place  ever  ocea- 
pied  in  educational  literature. 

HARPER'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES, 

by  rational  methods  growing  out  of  school-room  experience,  caused  a  siiiiilar 
revolution  in  the  study  of  grammar. 

HARRINGTON'S  GRADED  SPELLING  BOOK, 

by  sterling  common-sense  skillfully  applied  to  the  use  of  word8»  has  receat^ 
put  life  and  spirit  into  the  dry  bones  ol  another  subject: 


And  now  come 

HARPER'S  ARITHMETICS. 

worthy  a  place  in  this  brilliant  group  of  text-books. 

Harper's  Arithmetics  come  before  the  teaching  profession  on  their  meriti 
as  '*  candidates  for  favor,"  and  on  their  merits  base  the  claim,  that  beHcr 
results  in  less  time  can  be  obtained  tbroueh  their  use. 

Sample  copies  will  be  sent  for  examination. 

We  hope  to  hear  from  all  who  wish  to  displace  their  old  hooka  with  some- 
thing both  good  and  new.    Address, 

W.  J.  BUTTON, 

Agent  for  the  introduction  of  Harper  &*Brother8'  School  Books. 

379  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 


Of  All  Kinds  and  Latest  Improvements, 


THE    TRIUMPH     FOLDING    LID    DESKS, 

Also,  Statlouur  Top  D«tkt, 

DOVFTAILBD    AND    DOWELED   TOGETHER. 


•       NEW  I 

I 

I 

i 

i 

J 

I 


LUNAR  TELLUEIAN  GLOBE. 

Vocboth  gsognphy  *Dd  to  abow  ebuga  of  MUOD  uiduDiw;  Iwlllgbt  bell,  «tc;  iIcopbUM 
(tf  mcnh.  wllb  TOoloUon  of  urtb  aroDod  idii  and  moon  uonod  eirtb. 
Brad  for  clreolvi  of  ill  |klndaaaf  Qlobra,  Blickboardi,  OuUvu  Sruan,  Charti,  Mipa, 
•ta.,  Ultba  HumlKtBieia, 

«.  H.  ANDREWS  Jt^CO,,  193  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicaga 


n 


1VE¥7  BlffOXiAlffD 


MVSIG  TAUGHT  te  a»  its  bnntiiM.  by  Mtod  ProfMiorB  la  Mck 
FDIE  JLRTS,  Dnwinir,  Pointing  tad  ModtHat*   WALrm  Bmxtk,  PHadpaL 
ENGI«TSH  BRANCHES,  ft  full  coone.   Xxpertonetd  TWadbtct. 
ItAKGUAGES,  Qerain,  French,  and  Itattaa.   Hatlre  TMchen. 
SXOCUTION  uid  Dnimattc  AeUon.    B.  K.  KsLurr,  Prteelpal. 
HOME  ACCOMMODATIONS  for  660  Indy  MndanU. 

TTiTP  ^"^^  T.T.y.T.y.n  FREE  idTantagM  In  c«neerU,  ibelUla,  laetmn,  Bbfaiy,#t 
BAT  ANB  EVENING  CImma.    Stndeato  nay  J<^  bow.   Bmdfcr  Camdar.lta. 

E.  TOURJEEy  Franklin  Squarei  Boston. 

AN  EXTRAOEDINART  OFFEB! 

TO  AIiL  WANTING  EMPLOTEMNT. 


If  the  Affent,  after  a  thirty  dayn'  trla).  Mil  to  make  at  lmam%  $1007ctem«r  •»•>>  aR  ce- 
p€n»e9,  we  will  take  berk  all  xoodi  nniold  and  retam  the  money  paid  ns.  Oar  elicalia  a 
Agentt  ahow  that  $SOO  haa  been  m«de  In  a  alngle  month.  We  give  oxbliialva  tmrtbm. 
There  ean  be  no  comptfiltton.  Baameta  la  honorable,  pletMat  and  oroAtablo.  Aa  Afoi 
wanted  In  eTery  Connty.  County  right  aent  free  wiih  firat  order.  Broiy  A^at.er  imh 
wlflhlng  employment,  ahoald  write  at  at  once,  aa  Ooaatlea  are  being  takoa  fast,  ana  aoeifeff 
firm  In  the  tTnited  States  ever  before  offered  saeh  extraordinary  aud  Itbtral  lanna  to 
Bend  8  one-eent  atampa  for  large  deaerlptlve  clrcalara,  containing  thleoftbr,   to  the 

BENNEB  HANUFACTUBING  CO., 

lis  SmlthBeM  St.,  PITTSBUBG,  PA. 

JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS  OF  THB  INDUCTIVE  EDUCATIONAL  BEHm^ 

Rtdpath*s  IndaetiTO  Orammar. 
Ridpatta's  Oram.  80I100I  Hist,  of  tKe  17.  SL 
Ridpatb**  Acailemie  Hiat.  of  the  17.  S. 
miners  Indnetl^e  Arithmetlea. 
Mllne'a  Elem^nta  of  Algebra. 
Forbrlflrer's  Patent  Drawlngr  Tableta^ 
Smlth'M  Practioal  manic  Boader. 
First  Iioaaona  in  Phlloloffx. 

CINCINNATL       PHILADELPBIA.       CB1CAQ% 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUHDRY. 

BmIIb  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  CSnretaes. 
Schools.  Fire  Alarms, Farms, etc  FULLY 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  A  TIFT  Cincinnati,  O. 


NAVAL^lS^^^B/VrXLES, 

Hew  and  jrnphic  Pictorial  History  of  the  ^rreat^eajfig^htsot  OM 
By  M 


World.    By  Medical  Director  SHippBit,  U.  S.  N. 

J. C.  McCURDY  &CO..  Cor.Claake&  Adams  Sts., Chicago,  lOk 


AGENTS  Wanted  S-igtriT^grbS; 

vorksof  chara(^r:rreat  variety;  DUURoOfc  DIUIW 
low  in  price:  sellTnir  fast:  needed  erenrwhere :  Ijlberelteroa, 
Wau  OemiUeH  JU  Co.,  177  South Clwk  St.,  ChUago,  Ilta« 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

AN]SrOTJE"CEMEIsrTS. 

^^*' Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first 
introduction^  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  price. 

Gregory's  Political  Economy. 

A  ne^  x'olltical  Beonomy,  by  Joetn  M  Gbsoort,  LL.  D.,  Ex-PreHdent  HI.  InduitrkU 
UnWy  Tbe  work  coDtalns  aome  featarescf  strikliiff  originality:  1.  The  new  and  clear 
dlYlsion  oi  the  fclence ;  3  The  iUnetratlon  of  Its  elementary  fiieta  and  ideia.  by  dla^rama; 
a.  Tabnl&r  eynopilc  ylewa  ezhiblUng  the  top'.ca  In  their  proper  placea  aud  relatione;  4. 
Knll  uiBcaaelon  of  the  more  i jjporiant  and  praettcal  parts  of  the  science  ISmo,  doth, 
896  pp. 
Introduction  price,    .  •        ,     .  $1.90 

Kidd'S    New    Elocution.    (Ready  March  \5.) 

A  leT.Bed  edition  ot  En>D*s  £locutioh  avd  Vooai.  Ci7z.tubb.     Snlargcd  and  grJatly 

Improvea  In  the  selection  of  matter.    12mo,  half  red  roan,  cloth  sides,  504  pp. 

Introdnction  price,    .   ^         .  •  .  11.00 

Introdaction  and 
Sample  Copy  Price. 

Rat*s  Test  Pfoblbms  ik  Alobbra,  %  .50 

Lanouagb  Exbbcisbs,  Part  I,  .16 

Langdaoe  Exbbcisbs,  Part  II,  .20 

Languagb  Exbbcisbs,  Teachers'  Edition,  .50 

DoBBNEB*8  Tbbasxtbt  OF  Knowlbdgb,  Part  I,  .50 

DoBRKBB*s  Tbbasubt  OF  Enowlbdqb,  Part  II,  .65 

HOLBBOOK*8  FiBST  LaTIN  LbSSONS,  .50 

8mith*s  Studies  in  English  LirBBATUBE,  1.20 

BcHUTLBR's  Psychology,  1.40 

Eclectic  Question  Book  ob  I^bw  Examiner        .50 

McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS,  SPELIiER  AND  CHARTS. 

RAY'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  AND  AI.GEBRAS. 

HARTEY'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS. 

ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES. 

ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP. 

ECLECTIC  HISTORY  UNITED  STATES. 

THALHEIMER'  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

D^^Eclectic  Wall  Maps  and  Map  CasBi  ti\\nl 
Patent  Roller.    Send  for  Descriptive  List. 


YAI^  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS,  CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK. 


s 


Jl  ITOT-AJBIjE  G-TbOTJJP, 


a 


HARPERS." 


HARPER'S  ARITHMETICS. 

JUST  OUT. 

Two  Books,  uniting  Oral  and  Written  Arithmetic,  embodying  all  the  best 
methods,  casting  out  all  snperflous  matter,  and  presentiDs  the  whole  subject 
in  the  briefest,  clearest  ana  most  practical  manner. 

HARPER'S  GEOGRAPHIES, 

\       appeared  a  short  time  ago,  and  by  their  superior  plan,  literary  aad  meebaii- 
ical  excellence,  product  a  general  reform  in  geographical  teaching. 

This  series  of  Two  Books  has  won  absolutely  the  highest  place  ever  ooea- 
pied  in  educational  literature. 

HARPER'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES, 

by  rational  methods  growing  out  of  school-room  experience,  caused  a  aimilsr 
revolution  in  the  study  of  grammar. 

HARRINGTON'S  GRADED  SPELLING  BOOK, 

by  sterling  common-sense  skillfully  applied  to  the  use  of  words,  has  zeoeat^ 
put  life  and  spirit  into  the  dry  bones  of  another  subject. 


And  now  come 

HARPER'S  ARITHMETICS. 

worthy  a  place  in  this  brilliant  group  of  textbooks. 

Harper*s  Arithmetics  come  before  the  teaching  profession  on  tbeir  merils 
as  ^  candidates  for  favor,"  and  on  their  merits  oase  the  claim » that  b^le 
results  in  less  time  can  be  obtained  through  their  use. 

Sample  copies  will  be  sent  for  examination. 

We  hope  to  hear  from  all  who  wish  to  displace  their  old  books  with  sons 
thing  both  good  and  new.    Address, 

W.  J.  BUTTON, 

Ag^ent  for  the  introduction  of  Harper  ft'JBrothers'  School  Books, 

379  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 


Of  All  Kinds  and  Latest  Improvements, 


THE    TRIUMPH     FOLDING    LID    DESKS, 

AIM,  StKtiouarr  Top  D«tki, 

DOVBTAILED    AND    DOWELED   TOGETHER. 


NEW 


LUNAR  TELLURIAN  GLOBE. 

Porbotb  Ewenphrindtoabowchuiieof  ISHOB  >iidc«iia«i  twilight  bait,  ate;  aliaphuaa 
<•(  DiDOB,  wllb  nrolBtloii  of  eulh  aroDnd  aan  and  mooa  ■laand  eutb. 
Send  [or,  clrcnlan  of  all  !klDdi*o(  Olobei,  Blackboudi,  Daatlcis  Bruan,  ChuU,  llapa, 
ate.,  toltbs  UanDfKtarara, 

A,  H,  ANDREWS  Sir.CO.,  193  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


iffEvr  EiyroxiAnrD 


MUSIC  1  AUGHT  ^^  ^H  lt>  bnoohai^  by  noted  ProfeMor*  In  etch  d«partment 
FlinS  ART' .  Drawing,  Patntloir  and  Modelinir    Waltsb  Bmxtr,  PrlvdpnL 
ENGLISH  BRANCHES,  a  fall  conne.    Sxperlenoed  ONMiehcfa. 
ULNOUAOE26,  (German,  F.eoch,  and  Italian.    Nativa Teachers. 
ELOCUTION  "Dd  Dramatte  Action.    8.  B  Kxli«t,  Pr'nc'pAl. 
HOME  ACCOMMODATIONS  for  600  lady  atndenu. 

UNPARALLCIiED  FREE  edTsntagea  in  conceits,  recitals,  leetoref,  Ubnir.ctt. 
D    7  AND  EVENING  Claaeet.    Btndenta  may  Join  now.    Send  for  Calendar,  toe. 

E.  TOURJEEy  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 

M  EXTRAORDINIRT  OPPEE! 

TO  ALL  WANTING  EMPLOTEMNT. 

If  the  Airent,  after  a  thirty  dayn^  trlt),  fails  lo  make  at  learnt  $100  'el«or  ad#«e  aU  cs- 
9€nses,  wp  wil  taKe  bark  all  ftoods  unsold  and  return  the  money  paid  as.  Oar  circa ian  is 
AgentB  Hhow  that  $SOO  has  neen  m^de  In  a  single  month.  We  stye  eze)n»lve  terrtforr. 
There  can  be  d«)  cimpetUlon.  Busl&eaa  la  hoo  traole,  pleasant  and  nroAt^ble.  An  A^iai 
wanted  In  every  Cauuiy.  County  right  sent  firee  with  first  order.  Brery  A^pent,  or  thxa 
wishing  <*m;)loyniient,  shoald  write  us  at  once,  u  Oounties  are  belo?  taken  fast,  and  no  sifter 
Arm  in  the  (Jutted  8taiet  ever  before  offered  such  ex  raordlnary  ai^d  libaral  torms  ta 
Bend  3  one-cent  stamps  Tor  large  descriptlye  circnlars,  contain ing  this  offer,  to  the 

BENNER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

116  Smlthfleld  St.,  PITTSBURO,  PA. 

JONES  BBOTHERS  &  CO., 

PTBUSHKRS  OF  THE  INDUCTIVE  EDUCATIONAL   BERIEaL 

BI«l|Mitli*a  Indacctve  Oranamar. 
Rldpath^sGram.  ftehool  Hist,  oftlie  V.  fl^ 
Rld|mcb*s  Academic  Hint,  of  Ah«  17.  0. 
Mllne*s  Inductive  Arithmetics. 
Milne's  Elemental  of  Algebra. 
Forbrlirer's  Patent  Drawlnir  TCibleta^ 
Smltb*M  Practical  Mnalc  Header, 
First  Lessons  in  Pbllologx. 

CINCINNATI.       PHILADKLPHLU       CZffOICMU 


m 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOURCRY. 

BfUs  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Cttirch*^- 
,8cbool».  Fire  Aiannii,Parm8,  etc.  FUL.L\ 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT  Cinoionati,  O 


I 


Hew  and jnaphlc  Pictorial  History j^the  great  Sea  fighapf  OM 
"**    ■  ■     By  M«  "     "  "■ 


World.    By  Medical  Director  SHIPPSN.  U.  S.  N. 

J.  C.  McCUROY  &  CO. .  Cor.Clartce  &  Adams  Sts.  .Cfticaso,  Ills. 

tlliwtratid 


AGENTS  Wanted  S'iSS;s;"Ti:btS 

works  of  character;  ereat  variety;  DUURa  Ofc  DIUIDO 
low  in  price;  selling  fast;  nce4ed  everywhere ;  UberaltaciB^ 
Wa.  VarreUoa  4b  0«.,  177  South  Clarli  St.,  Gbkag«»  1U$4 


A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

196  and  197  Wabash  Avenne,  OHIOAOO. 

Tta  lUtMl  minitMtU«n  In  tb*  world  ot 


THE  IffBW  TRIUMPH  DESK, 


WITH  POLDING  LID. 

,-     ..tbakC'l    No  achool  duk  wu  iTCT  In  inch  diauBd.   Ifrom 

wlih  la  know  why.  Mud  for  oar  clicDliti.  We  alio  cdbIIiim  m  B*ka  tlia  Trivmph  SUIleil- 
art  Top,  wUeti  took  iha  hiekttt  awud  otbc  tiruil;  diiki  m  FkUlitvIpkU.  ud  U*  only 
•mtd  lor  a  ooBblDUion  daik  at  Fuia,  IKS. 


nw  (laatMt  "  Triamph  " 


LUNAR  TELLURIAN 

Sbovliif  th*  chaajtaa  ol  Baaaon  and  ca 

o»  aaaa.    Alw.  iwtiuht  f— "- 

SqalBtaea,  ate.    Ttala 


WONDERFUL  INVENTION 


Hood  and  oautaa,  Bcllpnaa,  "nil**,  a . 

It  la  alH>  a  OM«TaDblcal  Qlaba.    It  la  oaad  la 
Blab  ScbooJa  aod  FaaUlti. 


ANDHKWS  A  CO.  alao  maiinbc- 
loraGO  otbar  tailailM  oT  QMhsa,  4U 
Tiflatlaa  or  Blackboinli.  Oailiu 
Wall  Hap*.  Liqald  SUIing  fur  ra- 
■ewtnfohtBoardt.  Daittaai(AIpka) 
CRAYONH,  aarqulad  ai^d  b»<nid 
ertUcUml  Alao,  tha  AVDUjCwS' 
'a  than  an;  otbar  orakr  In  tha 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED 


Warmly 
Indorsed  by 

Qeo.  Baacroft, 
JohnL  Motley, 

N.P.  WUlit, 

VIU-G.  Haltock, 

EllhaBinrltt, 

Bafbi  Choate, 

B.H.  tofttt, 

Wa.  H.  Preioott, 

Ctao.  P.  Manhi 

JohnG.WhUtler, 

John  Q.  BAze, 

DftnM  Webtter, 

Henry  Clay, 

H.  Coleridge, 

Horace  Mann, 

Bsra  Abbott, 

W.  D.  Howellf, 

Wm.  T.  Harria, 

Chief  J.  Walte, 

Wb.  M.  BTarta, 

by  more  than 

FIFTY 

College  Prea*ta, 

and  by  the  beat 

American  end 

Biixop*n  loholara 


Webster  for  Teachers- 

Fram  the  Normal  Teacher^  December,  1880l 

"First,  then,  have  you  a  Webster's  Una- 
bridged Dictionary?  No.  Get  this  book  or 
Btop  teaching.  Yoa  have  no  right  to  be  in  ft 
school-room  if  you  haven't  the  good  sense  to 
own  a  Webster.  Don't  wait  till  you  get  the 
money.  Purchase  the  book  at  once.  Borne 
bookseller  will  be  glad  to  trust  you.  Qo  bare- 
foot, eo  huDgry,  go  ragged,  go  in  debt,  bat 
don't  Be  without  the  UDabridged.  Don't  wftit 
for  your  trustees.  Qet  one  of  your  own.  Buffer 
to  get  it.  Suffer  a  good  deal,  and  yon  will  know 
its  value,  and  will  use  it'* 

"  One  of  the  best  teachers  I  ever  knew  used 
to  be  notorious  for  trayelins;  about*  her  class 
rooms  with  a  Webster's  tmabridged  under 
her  arms.'* — Dr,  John  8.  ffari, 

LATEST  EDITION  has  118,000  WORDS 

(8000  more  than  any  other  American  Oiefy), 

3000  EBgrftTingSy 

(nearly  three  times  the  number  In  any  other 

Dictionary) ; 

also  contains  a  Biographical  Dictionary  giy- 

ing  important  facts  concerning 

THE  STANDARD. 

Webster  is  the  Standard  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  and  in  the  U.  S.  Govt  Printing  Office. 
Sale  20  times  that  of  any  other  series. 

6.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO..  Pnb'xs, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Wanly 


by  stye 


ef 

PublleSckato 

of  SB  SIrtH 

mdOuate, 

Isciedbt 


New  Tok, 


OblP, 
Virginia 
Irdlaaa,: 

nttTwf% 


Nebimka. 


Kentady, 
and 


AN  EXTRIOEDINARY  OFFEB! 

TO  ALI  WANTING  EMPIOTEMNT. 

If  the  Agent,  after  a  thirty  dayn*  trUl,  Mia  to  make  at  l^asi  $100:&U9r  aS«M  ai7cN 

fense^,  we  will  take  bark  all  goods  ansold  and  return  the  money  paid  na.  Onrclrcalawtt 
genta  ahow  that  $J!fOO  haa  been  made  In  a  alngle  month.  We  gilre  exAlVfflve  tanlM^ 
There  can  be  no  competition.  BosineM  ts  honorable,  pleaaant  ana  oroStahle.  An  Af«l 
wanted  in  erery  Connty.  Connty  right  aent  flree  with  Sret  order.  Srery  Agent,  or  taait 
wishing  employment,  shoald  write  at  at  once,  as  Ooantles  are  being  taken  flaat,  and  nestfev 
Arm  In  the  united  Staie«  ever  befor«)  oflbred  SQCh  extraordinary  a^d  ttberal  terms  ioaimH> 
Send  8  one-cent  stamps  for  large  descrlpilYe  clrealars,  eontalning  thIsoAr,  to  tho 

BENNEB  MANUPACTUBING  CO., 

116  imithfield  St.,  PITT8BURO,  PA. 

IMPORTED  GIFT  BOOKS,  Colored  engrayings,  tsit  choice.    Priceftws 
10  cents  upwards.    Beautiful  books  at  25  cents  to  oO  cents.    DAVID 0^ 
COOK,  46  Adams  street,  Chicago. 

NOTICE.—  The  Summer  term  of  the  State  UniTcrsity  of  Iowa  School  of 
Shorthand,  will  begin  Thursday,  June  21, 1888.  The  common  ijrattA 
is  taught.  Full  theoretical  course  will  be  giyen  in  twelTe  weeks.  Toitioii 
920.00.    Full  course  in  Typewriting,  $5.00.  , 

Instructions  also  given  by  mail.    For  full  information  addiesB,  SLDOil 
UORAK»  Iowa  Ci^,  Iowa. 


Just  Published! 


THE   WAVELET: 

An  abridgement  of  the 

Song  Wave, 

A  OOLLEOTION  OF  OHOIOE  MUSIC,  WITH  ELEMENTARY 

INSTRUOTION. 

For  the  School-roonii  Institute  Hall  and  Home  Circle. 


Owing  to  an  urgent  demand  for  a  Song-Book  containing  only 
«uch  music  as  could  be  easily  mastered  by  those  not  profioent  in 
the  art,  and  for  a  book  whose  moderate  cost  would  bring  it  within 
the  reach  of  all,  together  with  the  numerous  hearty  commendations 
for  the  Song  Wave  whieh  have  been  received,  the  publishers  have 
been  induced  to  issue  an  abridged  edition  of  the  original  work, 
containing  about  one  hundred  pages,  which  embrace  all  the  simpler 
and  more  popular  pieces  for  ordinary  use. 

Introductory  price,  32  Obnts,  liberal  discounts  to  schools  pur- 
chasing in  quantities.    A  sample  copy  for  examination  will  be  for- 
warded, post-paid,  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer,  on  receipt  of    * 
30  Cbkts. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
Mew  Yorki  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES^ 

ANl^OTTNCEMEISrTS. 

i 

f^^ Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination  k^A  a  view  tofmit 
introducHon^  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  the  TrUroduciion  prieL 

Gregory's  Political  Economy. 

A  new  l^UtlMl  lieonomy,  bj  Johh  M.  Guookt,  LL.  D.,  Bz-BrtHdmU  HL  ImdaM 
UnWf.  The  work  contaiiu  Miiie  fisAtniMof  strikliic  ortsbulttj:  1.  T%m  aew  vU  dm 
dlTlfUm  of  the  tdenco ;  S.  The  lllnstratton  of  lu  eleatntiiy  fiieto  and  ld«M.  hy  dttimi; 
S.  Tmbnlir  fynoplio  Titwf  exhibiting  the  top*ci  la  their  proper  pUoas  mA  releyosfji 
Fall  dlecosBion  of  the  more  important  and  praetlcal  parls  of  the  tdeace  ISbo,  cMi 
896  pp. 
Introdnetlon  prlee,   ....•••  •  tLV 

Kidd'8  New  Elocution.  (Ready  MamA  w.) 

A.  roTleed  edition  of  Kidd's  Slooution  axd  Vooal  Cultubb.     Bnlaigied  nod  pirff 

Improfed  In  the  eotoetton  of  nuttter.   ISmo,  half  red  roan,  eloth  aldea,  ACM  pp. 

Introdnetton  prio6|   ..••...  .  |L0 

Introdnettoa  and 
Sample  Copy  Fitea^ 

Rat's  Test  Ppoblbmb  in  ALasBSA,  f  J50 

Lakguagb  EZBBGI8B8,  Part  I,  .15 

Lakouagb  Exebcisbb,  Part  II,  M 

Langxtagb  Ezbboibbb,  Teachers*  Edition,  M 

Dobbnbb'b  Tbbabitbt  of  Knowlbdob,  Part  I«  JSO 

DoERNBB'8  Tbbabubt  OF  Knowlbdgb,  Part  lit  .66 

Holbbook'8  FntST  Latin  Lbssons,  .ISO 

Smith's  Btudibs  in  English  Litbbatubb,  IJW 

BCHUTLEB'S  PSTCHOLOGT,  1.40 

EcLBono  Question  Book  ob  Nbw  ExAiciNSft        M 
HoGUFFET'S  REVISED  READERS,  SPEI.I.ER  Alfl>  CflABTk 
RAT'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGERRAS. 
HARTET'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS. 
ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES. 
ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP. 
ECLECTIC  HISTORY  UNITED  STATES. 
THALHEIMER'  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

D^^Eclectic  Wall  Maps  and  Map  Case,  with 
Patent  Roller.    Send  for  Descriptive  List 


TAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS,  CINCINNATI  AND  HEW  TOBK. 


^  isroT  A  t^XjE  o-ie/OTJiP- 


«6 


HARPERS." 


HARPER'S  ARITHMETICS. 

JUST  OUT. 

Two  Books,  uniting  Oral  and  Written  Arithmetic,  embodying  all  tlie  beat 
methods,  casting  out  all  snperfloos  matter,  and  presenting  the  whole  subject 
In  the  briefest,  clearest  and  most  practical  manner. 

HARPER'S  GEOGRAPHIES, 

sppeared  a  short  time  ago,  and  by  their  stiperlor  plan,  literary  aad  meehaa* 
leal  excellence,  prodaced  a  general  reform  in  ffeoffraphical  teaching. 

This  series  of  Two  Books  has  won  absolutely  the  highest  place  ever  occu- 
pied in  educational  literature. 

HARPER'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES, 

by  rational  methods  crowing  out  of  school-room  experience,  caused  a  similar 
reyolution  in  the  stuay  of  grammar. 

HARRINGTON'S  GRADED  SPELLING  BOOK, 

1^  sterling  common-sense  skillfully  applied  to  the  use  of  words,  has  recently 
put  life  and  spirit  into  the  dry  bones  ol  another  subject. 


And  now  come 

HARPER'S  ARITHMETICS, 

worthy  a  place  In  this  brilliant  group  of  textbooks. 

Harper's  Arithmetics  come  before  the  teaching  profession  on  their  merits 
as  *'  candidates  for  favor,"  and  on  their  merits  oase  the  claim,  that  better 
results  in  leas  time  can  be  obtained  through  their  use. 

Sample  copies  will  be  sent  for  examination. 

We  hope  to  hear  from  all  who  wish  to  displace  their  old  books  with  some- 
thing both  good  and  new.    Address, 

W.  J.  BUTTON, 

Agent  for  the  introduction  of  Harper  ft^rothers'  School  BookSi 

379  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 


OEirTS>IAA«wMowTit 


SfiLLNIC 


JS^  ARK  MAKINQ  VlUU 

U'SSS!:^.  STOCK  BOOK 

Because  every  fnnner  ne<Mit  IL  1 1  is  the  latest  and  nios*.  ocMnptefie 
iMKk  «ver  issued  tn  America  treating  of  HotaM,  rani*.  bfc«<p[, 
etc.,  their  tveerlt,  breeding,  training,  cauMi  af  disaaae,  vmp 
toms  and  remedies     OTer  1 ,000  Paaa*. 

ACENT8.  WAt4TED.    Farmers,  fbeir Sons  and oCh«fs 
desiring  profiCible  work,  ihould  sctwI  at  once  for  particulaa 
and  tczxna  to  HUBSABB  BB06.,  l'iiliHifcen,  tktaai*,  llk.'^      , 


ICENTS  WANTED  ~~^™' 


RICH  NEW  BOOK 


TREASURY.SONG 

^S^'^'^^^.HPJ^^^  CIRCI.E.  An  elesant  vol- 
™£J  ^'^f^ZSO  best  loT<>dOeiiiRofSonirRather- 

ea  TTom  the  ie/tote  rmlm  of  MwUc.  Usual  cost,  sena- 
fjl^w"^''!?*^^*  Hore.  only»8.50.  Ko  book 
iiKe  It.  Fiold  iftriear.  No  romp^tition:  Sale  will  be 
iinmenfie »    Thrne  million  homes  want  this  book. 

Mrio  "•^^'^i?^?'^^  address  HUBBARD 
BROS.,  36  LaSaUe  St..  Chicago,  lU. 

addrcBS.      We   have  bOOKo^B^  0  IDICS 

of  every  aescription— flrst-clara  aiid  fast-  ■eUtag'-and  wo 


arc  now  OfTeriuk  «ixtraor41a«r7  inflnrniMpMlH  to  tbo 
light  parties.  Full  particulnrs  sent  ffWe«.  Write  qs  •• 
Mee.  HUBBARD  BROS..  Cbloaso,  ltl« 

RA1C£D     ^HROMOsT 

Beautiful  ehroraoi,%JF  nev  patternt,  ta 
Imltniion  rrHTn(>,  fllic9xll  Inehe*.  Bample  dosea 
iUc.;  per  hundretl,  $3,  po«t{iaid.  DAYlh  O, 
COOK,  4«  Adama  SU.  Chicaao. 

JONES  BBOTHEBS  &  0677 

PDBUSHERS  OP  THE  INDUCTIVE  BDUCATIONAI, 


AfdpAth's  Inductive  Grammar. 
Kidpatti'stirnin.  Nchool  Hist,  of  the  V. 
Ridpath's  Acailemic  H Ut.  of  tlie  V,  S* 
Bf linens  Inductive  Arlthmetlea. 
Mline^s  Elements  of  Algebra. 
Forbrlfrer's  Patent  Bra w luff  Tabletflr 
Smltli*ii  Practl<$al  Blnalc  Reader. 
Flrsit  I^eesons  in  Pbllologx. 

CINCINNATI       PHILADBLPHLL       CmCAGOm 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bf  lis  of  Pure  Copf>er  and  Tin  for  C^arch^, 
School.-,  Fire  .\larins,r arms, etc.  FULLx 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  aeut  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT  Cinoionoli,  O. 


NAVALt^^^^^BATTLES. 

Kew  and  graphic  Pictorial  History  of  the  great  Sea  fightsof  UlO 
World.  By  Medical  Director  Shippbn,  U.  S.  N.  Address 
J.  C.  McCURDY  &CO.,  Cor.Claalce&  Adams  Sts.,CMcago,  lUs. 


^^^S^.  1  RATES. 

'uC  A  R  n  <;rf  • -"•  "r-JluT.?: 

;i^>Wrii  lU  W  ^m9  «c>ioo1  reward  cards 
^Sftk     N*  for  I!k.;    10   rack  ages.  80c. 

i,i?^5iA,V       ABPortc-<l  Slim -It'  j.nck.^lSe.     DAVID 
.^.^^^5^         C.  COOK,  46  AdHDi*  St,  Chlcaso. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

ANNOTTNCEMENTS. 

Messrs.  Yak  Antwerp,  Braoo  &  Co.  invite  the  attentioa  of  Teachers  and 
ikshool  Officers  to  the  followiag  Important  New  Books,  Just  pablished: 

The  LATEST  and  BEST. 

HEW  ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES.  Two  Book  Series. 

New  Text,  New  Illastrations,  New  and  UnequAled  Maps,  and 
many  new  features  not  found  in  any  ottier  series. 

WHITE'S  HEW  ARITHMETIC.  Two  Book  Series. 
HEW  ECLECTIC  COPY-BOOKS. 

The  Eclectic  Copy- Books  revised,  re-engraved  and  re-graded. 

THALHEIMER'S  GENERAL  HISTORY.  Revised. 

Greatly  improved  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  matter. 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  terms  for  sample  copies  and  supplies  for  first 
introduction,  furnltthed  on  application. 

The  Popular  Standards: 

MoGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS  APTD  SPELLER. 
RAY'S  NEW  ARITHAIETICS  AlfD  ALGEBRAS. 
WHITE'S  GRADED  SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS. 
HARVEY'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS. 
HOLBROOK'S  NORMAL  GRAMMARS. 
ECLECTIC  HISTORY  UNITED  STATES. 
THALHEIMER'  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 
KIDD'S  NEW  ELOCUTION. 
SMITH'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
GREGORY'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
ANDREWS'  MANUAL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 
SCHUYLER'S  SERIES  OF  MATHEMATICS. 
SCHUYLER'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 
Etc.y  Etc.9  Etc. 

YAJi  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS,  CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK* 


WISCONSIN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAO, 

10  Otter  Street  (Comer  Main),  Oshkosh,  Vis. 

AlOrOUNOEMENT. 

FttHmg  t\ai  Ihe  Uaehirt  a»A  tthool  otUtrt  at  t\t  BlaU  art  in  luwf  of  loau  ^  •*!* 
taurt* of  npply  laktrt  atlt*4  meatart  paraphtnaUa  /or  ftii  iiiiHna  iimf  iimt»«ii|  1 
MciooU  of  IKt  (b(<  may  U  obtained  at  rtateitaiU  pricM,  t/Ut  Bur^mv  Jkai  Utt  ttjuat 
and  a  ilian  of  t/u  palronatt  it  ioUclti4. 

A  full  Ifne  of  all  tbe  best  and  Ittett  dMlgOB  in  SCHOOL  FURNimS 
APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

A  moat  complete  line  of  BOOKS  and  PEKI0DICA1£  for  tcaekcnk 
eluding  the  popular  publlcationi  of  John  B.  Aid  en  uitl  muple  copMi 
ioCrodQctlon  anppliei  of  all  the  laadlnK  TEXT  BOOKS,  ht  pnbltalien' »■ 

Teachers  or  students  dsBlring  Kenteel  and  lucrative  empIayucDt  dnrin;) 
part,  or  the  whale  year,  will  fled  It  la  their  Interest  to  correapondvitliw 
SDB8CKIPTI0N  DEPARTMENT. 

Correspondence  In  regard  to  the  schools  and  school  work  of  tbs  MK 
Mllcited, 

When  70a  want  anything  in  tkt  tdaeatianal  line  write  and  aee  if  w«  aH 
help  yog. It.  W.  MARTIN.  KA5iao.. 

NEW!   DURABLE!   POPULAR!  PRACTIOAl! 

CODilBU  of  tlgkUn  itaU,  which  nn.-'t.  k> 
iDgOD  each  ilds  tif/U  Ugar^t,  iaigt  a«ct> 
bs  rcid  It  ft  dliUuce  of  fnrtj  fscL  ud  ^ 
overbllCa  million  cmnplM  In  JddiUn.M- 
trieUon,  Hilllipllcaliaii.  IMtUIoil.  DkIs^ 
Fedsnl  UODej.  FncUouB,  uid  Biduua  J 
CamponDdNamben,  uUAoMt  (Ac  tueKtUff^ 
tMelUntrOtng  aUtrvrto*  U»  Naettiwi. 


I  DM  11  la  nj  BaalHva  Coltac*. 

W.  W.  DaoM.  (Mkrt. 
I  eoameod  It  to  the  bvormbli  alUMtaf 

Bobart  Onkas,  SUt*  B«p«latw<t 
•Fbtj  are  la  oh  Ib  bwdjt  or  tho  achgoh  rf  * 
Montr  sad  live  cntln  uiMactMs. 

John  Wattawa,  Co.  Snpt.,  KawauwCa 
.    .    .    (aralibm  tbaDBtertal  tordtSJ;  hM- 
Ttntrnt.  1>  riupia  aod  tMcefbt*  DotUiHalap 
ont  of  mirr.  .  _. 

L.  W.  KriKSS.  Dlnctor  HoOti  fklxial.CMM 

BaT«  laated  It  fion  B  FUnarr  to  tM  1  On 
mai  — A   aplCDdld   lbln«  — (Hvn  aa  !>*■« 

I.  A.  Maad,  adama'  Sdraoi.  Qatacr.  >ml 
Send  for  CircnUrs  and  prices  to  Wisconsin  Ed.  Boreen,  OshkcdL  VS' 

AN  EXTRAOEDINAEY  OFFER! 

TO  ALL  WANTING  EMPLOTEHNT. 

irthaAaciit,afMralhlrtTdiTi.'(rUl.  fatltbimakaaf  (xrwIffOO  etamr  mk*ffUB-  I 
jpsruea,waiTtIlt>K- hark  All  goodi  unaold  isd  cutarn  iba  moDsr  p-ld  aa.  OardnaiMia 
^geoli  ihaw  ihat  SSOO  baa  Men  miie  Is  a  iIdkIb  month.  Wa  eItb  aicta^ln  unW 
TharacanbeDocnmpi^llLlon.  VuBineM  la  bonoriblB.  plaaunl  aod  oniautila.  *a  Ua>  I 
wuiBd  In  BTBTj  Coaoxj.  Connlr  rtsht  nsnt  fraa  with  Or*t  ardar.  Xwtrj  Agmv, «  ""■ 
wlihEDEamnlormcQi.  aliDaldnclieai  at  oaco.  aa  Conntlea  ir«  balncukea  faabaadviw* 
flrmtD  tba  (jolud  »luta-aTer  tMram  oITursd  gachaxraiirdlnu'r  aad  libwal  nrai  »•(■■' 
Sand  8ooa.cgni  iUidp*  for  Itrge  deicrip lire  circular*,  caaUlniDg  ihtaoDtr,  tolba 

RENNER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

lie  BnilhAeld  St.,  PITTSBUSU,  PA. 


HID  ASSOCUTI 


EXEOUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

OOL.  F.  W.  PARKER, 
FrtaolpAl,  Cook  Ooniity  MoraAl  ScbooU  NormtlttUa,  IIL 

HBNRT  H.  BELFIBLD, 
Prlaelpil,  North  DlTlilonHUrh  School,  CUg«C9. 

MRS.  BUILT  M.  C.  STBVENS. 
Principal.  SeanuBon  School,  Chicago. 

PROP.  JOHN  W.  COOK, 
Bditor,  Illinola  School  Jonrnal,  MonnaU  m. 

PROP.  W.  B.  POWELL, 
SopciliilcBdant  of  Beat  Aurora  (lU.)  Schoola. 

PROF.  CHARLBS  I.  PABKBK, 
Scpcrlntendent  Oakland  (111.)  Pabllc  School!. 

PROP.  A.  HARVBT, 
Sspcrlntendant  of  bchoola,  Farla,  UL 


POLICY,  ...  SI, 000.00 

Aaaeasmeat  for  daath  lotaaa  graded  from  70  canta  tn  11  TO,  accordteg  to  age,  Inclndtog 
a  epedal  ftend  for  the  onrpoae  of  AID  IN  CASE  OF  DISTRBfSS.  Mnmbam  for- 
ward ai)  aaaeaamanta  for  loanea  and  aid  fhad  to  tha  XLZINOXS  TMCST  S 
SAVINOS  BANK  OF  CHICAGO,  which  fond  caonoi  be  drawn  opoo,  axcapt  by 
the  BeneflcUrj,  for  the  porpoaaa  named,  and  then  oaly  upon  the  authority  of  tha 
committee. 

mSAPPROPRIATIOli  OF  THE  FUNDS  AN  IMPOSSIBilin 

The  general  featnrea  of  the  plan  a«  made  known  In  the  dmcrlptl?e  di calar,  combine  to 
make  tt  the  moet  thoronrhly  reliable  and  pract1e«ble  of  any  erer  offered.    Send  for  circalar. 
AGENTS  WAJSTKJ>,    AddrMa  WM.  O.  FARRAR,  Scc'y,  IM  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 


Furniture,  Apparatus  and  Supplies 


OF    ALL    KINDS! 


I  InTlto  the  attcetlon  of  taaehera  and  echool  ofllcers  to  anything  needed  In  my  Una.  No 
•took  In  the  northweat  la  more  complete,  and  yoo  can  aaTvs  time,  trouble  and  money  by  or- 
dering directly  from  me.    I  am  ada  proprietor  In  Wlaoonaln  of  the  fktw  and  popular 


ii 


PHTSIOLOaiCAL  CHARTS  OF  LIFE  I" 


The  moat  Important  adTanca  made  In  Illnetr&tlTa  Apparatna  In  the  paat  twenty-flre  yaara. 
Send  for  deacrlptlTe  ofrenlara  and  teatlmoaiale  of  prominent  edncatora.  Denen pUTa  clrc«> 
laraof  Siofu-slatt^  Vtms^,  Cloth  and  Paper  Blackboard  iinrtaoe,and  Liquid  Slating ;  aleo 
of  Bsadinff  Charti^  WriHng  CharU^  ArUhmelie  CharUy  Globet^  Tellurian  Olobtit  ^*%  Mat 
on  application.    Send  for  apeclal  circalar  of 


The  lateat  and  tmaat  aocnrata  made,  ahowlng  important  cUies  that  hava  recently  adopted 
them. 

cur  If  yon  hate  a  $chool  house  to  •«><,  write  for  ov  lllnatrated  circalar,  and  ■••  oar 
New  Desk  and  Seat  beiore  yon  bay. 

Acy#»nfQ  "Wanfprl  ?  Addrcaa  D.  H.  SMALLET. 

iigeniS   Wanieai  455  lUln  street.  Fond  da  Lac,  WU. 


A.  H.  ANDREWS  Sc  CO 

196  and  197  Wabash  Avenue,  OHXCAOO. 

Tha  IkTiMt  MiunbctBim  In  tka  woilil  tt 


BbowiM  Book  BmsI.  im  WitllDg  Dxk.  Book  Bm, 

Clowd  and  LoeML 

THE  IVHVir  TRinnSPH  DESK, 

WITH  FOLDING  LID. 

ehoo]  deiK  wh  anr  In  nch  demuia.  TTtm 
'•  ml>o  coDilDni  to  Btks  Aa  TVivM^iA  8tilr>*' 
>c  twaniT  dtik*  U  FUIadalpU^  ud  Ikt  ••* 


LUNAR  TELLURl 

Sbowlu  ths  duDTM  or  Howon  aa4  otia 
or  HDW.  AIM,  tirtSKbt  bait,  ptocMak*  i( 
Bqalnoxai,  Me.   TUa 

WONDERFUL  INVENTION 

abowB  nro'aaao  of  wrtk  anrnd  tk*  Sifc 
•lio,  of  HOOB  BbOBt  Ik*  £aMh.  pkMM  •< 
MooB  asd  eansaa.  BcllMva,  TMas  wa,  rtb 
I  li  la alM « Q«i(nKlileA  Qlob*.  htaiardli 
BIsh  Sckoola  asd  FamllMt. 


ANDREWS  *  CO.  alio   maanll 


Maps.     _  .  . 

,    ^tordBoardi.    Dnatl 

CRAYONS,  smqnalad 
Alw),    tke 


a  woiM.  BT"  Oaiwtan  •» 


Just  Published! 


THE   WAVELET: 

An  abridgement  of  the 

Song  Wave, 

A  GOLLEGTION  OF  CHOICE  MUSIC,  WITH  ELEMENTARY 

INSTRUCTION. 

For  the  School-room,  Institute  Hall  and  Home  Circle. 


Owing  to  an  urgent  demand  for  a  Song-Book  containing  only 
such  music  as  coutd  be  easily  mastered  by  those  not  profioent  in 
the  art,  and  for  a  book  whose  moderate  cost  would  bring  it  within 
the  reach  of  all,  together  with  the  numerous  hearty  commendations 
ior  the  Song  Wave  which  have  been  received,  the  publishers  have 
been  induced  to  issue  an  abridged  edition  of  the  original  work, 
containing  about  one  hundred  pages,  which  embrace  all  the  simpler 
and  more  popular  pieces  for  ordinary  use. 

Introductory  price,  32  Cbnts,  liberal  discounts  to  schools  pur- 
chasing in  quantities.  A  sample  copy  for  examination  will  be  for- 
warded, post-paid,  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer,  on  receipt  of 

30  CSNTS. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 


AG  E  If  T  S  ^1 A  A  ''EH  mowth 

^m,  ARK  MAKINQ  <PI  W     BELLING 

■nr^  STOCK  BOOK 

Becaiae  •very  fanner  needs  it.  It  is  the  latest  and  most  oompleta 
WQik  ever  isBoed  lo  America  treatinir  of  Heiwe,  CetU*.  bh««is 
etc.,  flielr  breeds.  hreecUne.  training,  causes  af  **■«— «i»^  symp 
toms  and  remedies  Over  f.OOO  PairM. 
AOENTS^WAMTED.  Farmers.  tiielrSom  anddthmn 
m  desiring  pnfitabte  work,  should  send  at  once  for  nailkiilaia 
«ndtenDaU>1tUBJI4liD  BaOB.,  ITaUlshm,  CycaBe,ilJa.:k      ^ 

AGENTS  WANTED  rich  ^Isw  book 

TREASURY:SONG 

S?5'"'"^^li^^^  CIRCLE.  An  elocant  vol- 
^^^'^fl^^^  •*«"*  loved  Oernn  of  Sonic  eather- 

uS?ift*%IiJ?^^*  Here,  only  82.60.  No  bo3k 
iiKeit.  Field  f^lfar.  ^o  competUion!  Sale  will  be 
]mmen»e  *    Tlrree  mUllon  homes  wantthis  book. 

lSKOS.»  36  lASalle  St.,  Chicago,  JDL 

to  send  ua  his  or  her  ^ ,#^ .-^  ir -»  ._ j  ^  8  li».  ■.«..«» 
addres*.     We  bare  BOOKS »«  B  I  bl68 

pf  every  oeocription— flnt-class  and  fast  aelllnff-Mid  ire 
are  now  offerinjrextmonlinary  iadneemeiUa  tO  the 
right  parties.    Fall  paridcolars  sent  fr*^   Write  us  •• 


HUBBARD  BROa.,  Chloaao,  III. 


JONES  BROTHERS  ft  CO.,  < 

PPBUSHMM  OF  THE  INDUCTIVB  EDUCATIONAL  flgPTM, 

Bldpatb's  Indaetive  Orammar. 
Rldpath'sOram.  Sehool  Mist,  oftlie  V.  W^ 
RIdpatb's  Aeademl«  Hist,  of  the  17.  S. 
Milne's  Indnetlve  Arithmetics. 
Milne's  Blements  of  Algebra. 

f  ®"l5i!!»^"  Patent  Brawinff  Tabletsr 
Smith's  PnMtical  Mnsie  Bender, 
rirsi  I<essons  tm  Phllolosy* 

ONCINNATL       PSILADELPBIA.       CEKJAQiK 


^ 


FOURDRY. 


Bel  Is  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  CJ&uroh^, 
.Schools,  Fire  Alarms,  Farms,  etc.  FOLLY 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT  Cinoiniisfi,  O. 


NAVALtS^^:^£BATTLES, 

If  ew  and  rrapfaic  Pictorial  History  of  the  ipreat  Sea  lights  of  Uie 
World.  By  Medical  Director  Shippkn.  U.  S.  N.  Address 
J.C.  McCajtOY &CO..  Cor.Clasfce&  Adams Su.. Chicago,  Ills. 


Chkago,lttN 


E  ID  XJ  O-A-T I O  IT-A- L. 

1B88.  The  NEW  CALENDAR  of  the  1884. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC.  Besullfully  illM- 
tr&ted,  64vageB.  Bkht  fbeb  to  yonnelf  and  musical  friends.  Bend  nuneft 
ud  MddrwMa  to  B.  TOURJBB,  Franklin  8q.,  BostOD,  Kim. 

The  lATKMt  and  best  appointed  Mnslc,  Literary  and  Art  tichool,  and  houx 
for  young  Tadiea,  in  the  world. 

THE  RED  LINE  SERIES 

OF  SCHDOl  RECORDS  AND  RLIkllKS  FOR  WISCONSIN, 

Arranged  in  Strictly  Leg&I  PormtoComply  with  the  Latest  School  Laws. 
Tliaj  kt*e  iictlTtd  lbs  ippioTil  of  Iba  <t«Tt  ■orBBiiTiHDiKT  and  mur  ol  Iba  aoK 

pnUalDSIlI  MDIHUTOBI. 

TEACHERS'  RECORDS,  DISTRICT  OFFICERS'  RECORDS,  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  BLANKS,  REPORTS  TO  PARENTS,  ETC. 


The  Class  Record  for  Common  Schools, 

ArMomd  uDdsr  tfas  (noanlilini  ot  SUta  BnpgitDtandaiit.  Rnbtrt  OrtkUO,  tut  McordlU  th< 
adiuMBWDi  or  pBrlta  *Bd  faclUUilDi  ths  omniKa  or  oomon  icHirau. 
rail  DaiCTlptlTe  CaiiloBDe  mailed  on  ■ppllullOD. 

CET   THE   "RED    LINE"   SERIES^ 

'•  ibti  all  rntm*  eonlotn  W  Iba  lateat  Bcliool  t^m.   It  nol  kept  by  jmi 


Special  Attention  Given  To  Supplying  the  Trade. 

to  whom  «•  will  b*  plexad  lo  qiola  dlaooanU  npoa  application. 
Addrees  D.  H.  8MALLEY, 

Bole  iiaBt  lor  Vtieoniln. 
4H  UalB  Straet,  Pond  dB  Lac,  Wli. 


Used  In  Normal  and  Pobllc  Schools;  SO  pagea  In 
each  book.  Can  b«  naed  with  an;  CopT  book  or 
>wllh  blackboard  coplca.  Addma  J.  D.  BOND. 
'^Sopt  of  PounaniUp,  St.  Paal  Public  Bchool*.  .a^ 


^ 


/ 


HAEfi  imKliTtOI. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE.- 

COL.  F.  W.  PABKBR, 
PflACIpftl,  Cook  Coaoty  Norma)  SchooU  NormalTllle,  in. 

HBNRT  H.  BfiLFIBLD, 
Prinefpal,  Morth  DlTlslon  High  School,  CMcAga. 

MRS.  BUILT  M.  C.  QTBYENS. 
Principal.  BcanuBon  School,  Coicago. 

PROF.  JOHN  W.  COOK, 
Bdltor,  Illlnola  School  Jonrnal,  Normal,  III. 

PROP.  W.  B.  POWSLL, 
SapcrlnteBdent  of  Bast  Aurora  (lU.)  Schools. 

PROF.  CHARLB8  I.  PASKBR^ 
Superintendent  Oakland  (lil.)  Pohlfc  Schoola. 

PROF.  A.  HARVBT, 
Soperlntendent  of  bchoola,  Farit,  III. 


POLICY,  ...  $1,000.00 

Aesessmeiit  for  death  lossee  grided  from  70  cents  to  |1  TO,  tceordlng  to  cm,  tedndlag 
a  special  ttmA  tot  the  onrpose  of  AID  IN  OASJS  OF  DISTRBSS.  Members  for- 
ward all  assessments  for  Josses  and  aid  Itend  to  ths  ILLINOIS  TMU8T  Jt 
SAVINGS  BANK  OF  CSCZOAGO,  which  fnnd  cannot  be  drawn  Qpoa,ezoeDt  bf 
the  Beneficiary,  for  the  purposes  named,  and  then  ooiy  npon  the  aathoritj  m  the 
committee. 

MiSAPPROPRIATIOil  OF  THE  FUNDS  AN  IMPOSSIBiLin 

The  general  features  of  the  plan  as  made  known  in  the  descriptlTe  drcnlar,  coBblns  ts 
make  tt  the  most  thoronehly  reliable  and  practicable  of  any  ever  oflhred.    Bead  for  ctrdJsb 
AGENTS  WAJfTEI>.    Addreas  WM.  G.  FARRAR,  Sec'y.  183  Dearborn  St,  Ghlcsgo^ 


Furniture,  Apparatus  and  Supplies 


OF    ALL    KINDS! 


I  incite  the  attention  of  teachers  snd  school  officers  to  anything  needed  in  my  Ima.  Ko 
atock  In  the  northwest  ia  more  complete,  and  yoa  can  sstj  time,  troablo  and  money  by  sr* 
•dering  directly  from  me.    I  am  sole  proprietor  in  Wisconsin  of  the  nei^  and  popular 


ic 


FH7SI0L0GICAL  CHARTS  OF  LIFE  I 


ff 


The  most  important  advsnce  made  in  lUnstratiye  Apparatus  in  the  past  twentj-fiTS  yesn. 
Send  for  descriptlTe  circulars  and  testimonials  of  prominent  educators.  DeecrtptlTs  dreu- 
larsof  8ton€-8late^  Vetuer^  Oloth  and  Paper  Blackboard  surface,  and  Liquid  SlaUng ;  slss 
of  Beadina  Charts^  WrUing  Charts^  ArUhmetie  UharU,  Globeti  Tellurkm  OiobM^  ate.,  ssal 
on  application.    Send  for  special  circnlsr  of 

The  latest  aid  Itecat  accurate  made,  showing  important  eUiia  that  hava  recently  adcplsd 
them. 

t^T"  If  you  have  a  $chool  houie  to  seat^  write  for  our  illustrated  circular,  and  see  cor 
Netp  Desk  and  Seat  before  yon  buy. 

Sole  agent  for  Wisconsin  for  The  Red  Ltne  Series  of  School  District  Records  and  ISsnki, 
Teachers*  Dally  and  Claaa  Recorda,  Certlfleates  of  Promotion,  and  QraAoatlon  DiplflBsa.- 
Thb  Tbapx  SxTPPLnn. 

Agents  Wantedl  «6ASS%Ji.S^ii?S?W 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

■ 

Messrs.  Yak  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  iavite  the  attention  of  Teachers  and 
School  Officers  to  the  following  ImportaDt  New  Boolm,  Jnst  published: 

The  LATEST  and  BEST. 

NEW  ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES.  Two  Book  Series. 

New  Text,  New  IllastraUons,  New  and  Uoeqaaled  Maps,  and 
many  new  features  not  found  in  any  other  series. 

WHITE'S  HEW  ARITHMETIC.  Two  Book  Series. 
NEW  ECLECTIC  COPY-BOOKS. 

The  Eclectic  Copy- Books  revised,  re-engraved  and  re-graded» 

THALHEIMER'S  GENERAL  HISTORY,  Revised. 

Greatly  Improved  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  matter. 

Descriptive  Circalars  and  terms  for  sample  copies  and  sappUes  for  flrsl 
introdaotion,  famivhed  on  application. 

The  Popular  Standards: 

MoGUFFET»8  REYISED  READERS  AND  SPELLER. 
RAT»S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS. 
WHITE'S  GRADED  SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS. 
HARYBT'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS. 
HOLBROOKES  NORMAL  GRAMMARS. 
ECLECTIC  HISTORY  UNITED  STATES. 
THALHEIMER'  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 
KIDD»S  NEW  ELOCUTION. 
SMITH'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
GREGORY'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
ANDREWS'  MANUAL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 
SCHUYLER'S  SERIES  OF  MATHEMATICS. 
SCHUYLER'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 
Ete.)  Etc  9  Eto. 

TAS  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS,  CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK* 


A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

196  and  197  WaboBh  Avenue,  OHXOAOO. 

Ttt*  UriMl  nuDilaetsNn  fn  Uu  wnld  of 


Ai  Wrlimg  Detk. 


CloMd  and  LoefeM. 


THB  NEW  TRIUMPH  DESK, 

WITH  FOLDING  LID. 

llMgn>tMt"TrInDpb"  oTlbsicol  No  echool  datk  wu  »nr  In  ladi  dcmanC  It  fat 
witb  to  know  vhT,  HDd  r>T  our  clitaliiL  We  ilro  ooutlnnt  lo  Bmka  Ihs  TViiuxpik  StaOMt- 
ary  Top,  wbleb  took  ihe  blgbin  award  otsi  iwant;  dciki  at  FbUadctphU,  and  tM  omtf 
award  for  r  *"'~^'""*"" ''""*"  ^-^*  lo^ 


LUNAR  TELLURIAN 

Showloi  the  chausaa  of  Baaaou  aal  faiiwa 
ol  aine.  Aira,  twtUsbt  bolt,  procaankM  at 
EqnLDDisr,  ate.    Tula 

WONDERFUL  INVENTION 

akowa  roTo'ntlcii    of  oartb  anind  tba  Sob, 

aViD,  or  Moon  aboni  tba  Ewib,  pbaaaa  oi 
Hood  and  oaoaea.  Ecltpgaa,  Ttdaa,  ole^  ale. 
I  Ii  lialaoaOeograohlcal  Qloba.  Itlanacdta 
Bltb  Sehoola  and  Farallica. 


rt  K  oUar  TariaUea  oT  Qiol 


ANDREWS  A 
tore  DO  oUar  Ta _ 

viSi-ivt^^  '--i  vitietias   of   Blackboirrta.      OnlUna 

^         — *  w,,i  M»M.     Liqaid  Slalms  (ur  ra 

I    nenlniardBoirdi.    Doetleaa  (Alpha 


'  CUAYOSB,  aMonalad  and  baionJ  \ 
cruiclami  Alao.  tba  ANDUSWr' 
SDSTLESS  ERASER.  Bted  mora  liiaa  an;  oltiar  araai^t  In  lb 
oth*n,  a:Ld  bold!  tba  dsat. 


Just  Published! 


THE   WAVELET: 

An  abridgement  of  the 

Song  Wave, 

A  GOLLEGTION  OF  CHOICE  MUSIC,  WITH  ELEMENTARY 

INSTRUCTION. 

For  the  School-room,  Institute  Hall  and  Home  Circle. 


Owing  to  an  urgent  demand  for  a  Song-Book  containing  onlj 
-such  music  as  could  be  easily  mastered  by  those  not  proficent  in 
the  art,  and  for  a  book  whose  moderate  cost  would  bring  it  within 
the  reach  of  all,  together  with  the  numerous  hearty  commendations 
ior  the  Song  Wave  which  have  been  received,  the  publishers  have^ 
been  induced  to  issue  an  abridged  edition  of  the  original  work, 
containing  about  one  hundred  pages,  which  embrace  all  the  simpler 
and  more  popular  pieces  for  ordinary  use. 

Introductory  price,  32  Cents,  liberal  discounts  to  schools  pur- 
chasing in  quantities.    A  sample  copy  for  examination  will  be  for-  • 
warded,  post-paid,  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer,  on  receipt  of 
SOCbnts. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
New  Yorki  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 


A  O  E  N  T  S  C I A  A  Kl!!£!!!I>f 

^&  ARK  MAKINQ  <PI  W W     6KLLINC 

WSSZ:.  STOCK  BOOK 

BccBUsa  •vsiy  foimer  naeds  it  It  is  the  Luoit  and  most  complete 
work  ever  Issued  in  America  treating  of  lloraM,  GntUe.  hkmrp, 
etc.,  their  breeds,  bieediiv.  training,  causes  ef  disease,  symp 
•ooat and  remedies  Over  I.MO  PseM. 
AQCNT8^WAt4TCp.  ^F-rmeti,  their  Sm  and oCltert 
m  aaelring  profitable  work,  dwotd  wod  at  on  e  fcr  particida«' 
udlmMteHDUAJIS  BBOe.*  raeilshsw.  OUeaie,  Ikk^      T 


(CENTS  WMTED  ..Si%» 

TREASURY:SONG 

FOR  THE  HOME  CIRCLE.  An  elesant  tdI- 
^o^oyer  850  bent  loved  GemH  of  Sonj;  gather- 
ed from  the  uiltole  realm  of  Jfturic  Uxual  coit,  sepa- 
rate, nearly  SlOO  t  Hen.  only  99,50.  No  book, 
like  It.  FiAld  iftclear.  No  competMouf  Bale  will  be 
uun«nee '  Three  million  homes  wantthis  book. 
£or  f uU  particulani,  address  HUBBARD 
BROS.,  36  I^aSalle  St..  Chlcajco,  HI. 

DnnVAOEHTSfliaiS! 

I3d'^<'"^^<'L£^  Bookfu^  Bibles 

of  erery  aeacription— Ant-ciaas  and  fast-  ■eillny   and  we 


mn now oif<ring«o«t>ii^rM— ry  Imawaaaaea  to  tbe 
lea    Full  paitieulars  sent  fHM.   Write  os  ** 
HUBBARD  BR08.*OhloasOtlll. 


JONES  BROTHERS  ft  CO., 

PUBUSHEBS  OP  IBS  IMDDCTIVB  KDUCATZONAL  0 


Bldpatb*s  IndaetiTC  Onunmar. 
Bldpatli*s  Ormin.  Se1i4M»l  Hist,  of  tlie  IT.  flL 
BidMiU'ii  Academle  Htot.  wf  Oie  V.  S. 

ia©'»     ~ 


Hllfie*s  Indnetlve  Arithmetic 
]Iilne*s  Etements  of  Alsebnu 
FofbrlKvr's  matent  HrawlBir  IMMeCSr 
Bmltli's  PrActfOAl  Mnsio  Bc«d«r, 
FirtK  IiMSOBS  In  PliiloloBI^. 

cmcuivATL    FaoADsipau,    aaoAOCw 


4^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOIlHDRV. 

Bel  la  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Cfioreh^, 
Bchools,  Fire  A  larm8,Farma,  etc  FULLT 
WABBANTBD.    CaUlofae  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  4  TIFt  ClaofaiMli^O. 


Affsats  WaateA  Ibr 


BAmES. 


NAVAL 

iTew  and  graphic  Pictorial  History  of  the  great  Sea  Bghtaof  tae 
Worid.  By  Medical  Director  SHIPPaN.  U.  S.  N.  Addven 
J.  C.  McCvaOY  ft  Ca.  CocCtaika  ft  Adaat  Sls..CMca«o,  Ills. 


AGENTS  Wanted  S  BSSi;r?BibiS; 

works  of  character  :rreat  variety;  DUUIlOOfc  DIUIBO 
low  in  price;  selling  iast:  »«edoa  evenrwheie :  lAeralleiSMi 
Wak  llarrstssa  4t  Oe^  ifj  SoiahCiark  St..  CUaag«k  Illt« 


DS  r)  TJ  O-A-TI O  3iT  J^  Xj. 

1888.  The  NEW  CALENDAR  «f  the      -  1881 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OP  MUSIC.  Besutlfully  iDns- 
tr&ted,  64  pages.  Bekt  frbb  to  yonreelf  and  musical  friends-  Bend  names 
and  addresses  to  E.  TOtlRJBE,  Franlcliii  8q.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Largest  and  best  appoints  Music,  Literary  and  irt  School,  and  hoks 
for  young  Tadiea,  In  Ihe  world. 

THE  RED  LINE  SERIES 

OF  SCHOOL  tEGORDS  AND  BUNKS  TOR  WISCONSIN, 

Arranged  in  StHctlj'  Legal  Form  to  Comply  with  the  Latest  School  Laws. 

ThBT  han  ticfIt*iI  Itae  ipptoTd  et  iha  itatb  idpibiiitiiidin*  *Dd  aiujr  ol  Iba  BMt 
proiBtiiani  ■duoitobs. 

TEACHERS'  RECORDS,  DISTRICT  OFFICERS'  RECORDS,  SCHOOl 
DISTRICT  BLAHKS,  REPORTS  TO  PARENTS,  ETC. 


The  Class  Record  for  Common  Schools, 

AmtiKd  TioSn  (ha  tdDCTTlaloii  of  Stats  Baperlntaadant,  R.ibert  Qrihim,  lOr  netmllBC  ths 
■dTK  camant  at  pipHa  isd  ficluuilue  ibe  criidihs  or  comioii  tcnociu. 
nil  DaicrlpttTe  CiiiloguB  Dilled  on  ■pplicillon. 

CET   THE   "RED    LINE"   SERIES, 

il  Uw.    It  DOL  kapt  bj  T<n>r 


Hpeclsl  Attention  Giren  To  Supplying  the  Trade. 


IX  H«Ib  SiTMt.  Fond  da  Lie,  « 


Und  Ib  Normal  and  Pabllc ScboMa;  Mpageala 
Mch  book.  Can  be  nwd  wllb  tnj  tapj  book  or 
iritb  blackboard  coplei.  Address  3.  D.  BOKO, 
^ptj^tFenmanahlp,  St.  Paul  Psblic  Bclu><ila.^^rf 


llrit 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

COL.  F.  W.  PARKE  a. 
Principal,  Cook  OoiiQCy  Nornsl  School,  NormtlfUle,  III. 

HBNBT  H.  BELFIBLD, 
Prlne!pi),  19 orth  Division  Hltrli  School,  CMctgd. 

MRS.  EMILT  M.  C.  9TEVSNS. 
Principal.  8c«mmon  School,  Ottica^. 

PROF.  JOHN  W.  COOK, 
Editor,  Illinois  School  Jonrnal,  Normal,  III. 

PROF.  W.  B   POWELL, 
BoperlntBBdent  of  East  Anrora  (III.)  Schools. 

PROF.  CHARLES  I.  PARKER, 
Baperiniandent  Oakland  (111.)  Pablic  Schools. 

PROF.  A.  HARVEY, 
Boparlntendenfc  of  bchoola,  Paris,  111. 


POLICY,  -  -  .  $1,000.00 

Assessmeot  for  coaih  losses  graded  from  70  coots  to  |1  70,  tccordlns  to  see.  InclvdlBf 
a  spodal  fund  for  the  onrpose  of  AID  IN  CASE  OF  DI8TRS88.  Members  fsr- 
ward  all  ««t«te8mAnte  for  lofi«ie«  and  aid  faod  to  the  XLItllfOZS  ITMUST  Jt 
SAVINOS  BANK  OV  CHICA0O,  which  fnnd  cannot  be  drawn  npoo,  except  hj 
the  BeneAciarj,  for  the  pnrpoess  named,  and  then  osJy  upon  the  aatltoriky  of  tht 
committee. 

MISAPPROPRiATION  OF  THE  FUNDS  AN  IMPOSSIBlUn 

The  gesera)  featnree  of  the  plan  aa  made  known  in  the  deacriptlTe  ciicnlftr«  combine  is 
make  it  the  mott  thoronehly  reliable  and  practicable  of  any  erer  offered.    Send  for  clrcoiKi 
AGJENT8  WANTEn.    Address  WM.  Q.  FARRAR,  Sec'y,  18S  Deailtoni  8t ,  Chlcsg<N 


Furniture,  Apparatus  and  Supplies 


OF    ALL     KINDS! 


I  inTlte  the  attertlon  of  teaehers  and  school  officers  to  anything  needed  in  my  Ine.  !Co 
stock  in  the  northwest  is  more  complete,  and  yon  can  sst  i  time,  trouble  and  mcMiey  by  or* 
dering  directly  Irom  ma.    I  am  sole  proprietor  In  Wlscoaein  of  the  new  and  popular 


it 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHARTS  OF  LIFE!" 


The  most  important  adTsnce  made  in  Illustrative  Appsratns  in  the  past  twenty- Ats  ^ 
Send  for  descriptlTv  circulars  and  teetimoatale  of  prominent  edocatore.  DeecnpUiP*  dies* 
larsof  Stone-tlaU^  Vsneer^  Cloth  and  Paper  Blackboard  •nrtace.and  Liquid  SlaHng ;  9i» 
of  Stading  Chariot  Writing  Charity  Arilkmeltc  Charts,  OlobM^  TeUurUm  Qiobe$,  elc^  Mtf 
on  application.    Send  for  special  circa iar  of 

The  latest  aid  Imest  accurate  made,  showing  important  dUu  that  have  recently  adspttA 
them. 

t^T"  If  yon  have  a  school  house  to  seat^  write  for  our  lllnstrated  elrcalar,  and  see  car 
New  Desk  and  Seat  beiore  you  bay.  , 

Sole  agent  for  Wisconsin  for  The  Red  Line  Series  of  School  District  Records  and  Blaikii 
Teachers^  Daily  and  Class  Records,  OertUlcates  of  Promotion,  and  Qradoation  D^lsmas.- 

ThB  TBAM  STTFPLnD. 

Agents  Wanted!  ^MX&SiSVSSfw 


J 


Just  Published! 


THE   WAVELET: 

An  abridgement  of  the 

Song  Wave, 

A  GOLLEGTION  OF  CHOICE  MUSIC,  WITH  ELEMENTABT 

INSTRUCTION. 

For  the  School-roomi  Institute  Hall  and  Home  Circle. 


Owing  to  an  urgent  demand  for  a  Song-Book  containing  only 
fluoh  musio  as  could  be  easily  mastered  by  those  not  profioent  in 
the  art,  and  for  a  book  whose  moderate  cost  would  bring  it  within 
the  reach  of  all,  together  with  the  numerous  hearty  commendations 
ior  the  Song  Waye  which  have  been  received,  the  publishers  have 
been  induced  to  issue  an  abridged  edition  of  the  original  work, 
containing  about  one  hundred  pages,  which  embrace  all  the  simpler 
and  more  popular  pieces  for  ordinary  use. 

Introductory  price,  32  Cbnts,  liberal  discounts  to  schools  pur- 
chasing in  quantities.  A  sample  copy  for  examination  will  be  for- 
warded, post-paid,  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer,  on  receipt  of 
30  CBirrs. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
New  Yorki  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 


AN  EXTRAORDINAEY  OFFEE! 

TO  AH  WANTING  EMPIOTEMNT. 

If  the  Affent,  after  a  thirty  dayK^  trial,  falU  to  make  at  least  $100  of«ar  uh^tf^  aii  ^x^ 
penaet,  we  will  take  bark  all  Rooda  nnsold  and  retam  the  money  paid  as.  Our  circa lara  to 
Xnnta  ahow  that  $S0O  bai  i>«en  made  in  a  tingle  month.  We  give  excIovlTe  territory. 
^fSere  eaa  he  no  competition.  BaBibeu  la  honorable,  pleasant  and  profitaMo.  An  A<iat 
^Nnted  In  every  Coanty.  Coanty  right  »eat  free  wtih  ftr«t  order.  Bvery  A.g«Bt.  or  ihota 
Wlahing  employment,  shoald  write  ut  at  once,  u  Counties  are  being  takea  fast,  and  Aootiier 
firm  Inlhe  united  Stales  ever  before  offered  sach  extraordinary  aud  liberal  ternas  to  sgeoti. 
Send  8  one-cent  atamps  for  large  descrlpiive  cirenlars,  containing  thlt  offsr,  to  ib» 

BENNEB  MANUFACTUBING  CO., 

116  Smlthfield  St.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


PER  MONTH 
SELLING 


J9L  ARE  MAKINQ  MlUU 

nv!^:.  STOCK  book 

Because  every  firmer  needs  it.  It  is  the  laiest  and  most  oomp'ete 
work  ever  issue<i  hi  America  treating  of  Horsn,  Cattle,  hli»ep, 
etc.,  their  hrrcds,  hrccdiitg.  traininjf,  causes  of  diseai«,  symp 
loms.inl  rrmedm      Dvf  r  1.000  Fa7«>4. 

AGENTS-  WAT4TED.     Farmers,  their  Sons  andoth^n 
dc<<innfi;  prrfit  il:le  work.,   should  send  at  once  <hr  pariiciiLus 
and  tonus  to  U  L  ttUAUO  BB06. ,  FubUskan,  Chleag.,  Ill■,'^       ^ 

ICEKTS  WMTED  .XS%iS& 

TREASURY°SONG 

FORTHK  HOMK  CIUCLE.  An  elecnnt  vol- 
nme;  over  250  best  l<>v«^dGemRof.«)onirRather- 
ea  rrom  the  whole  realm  of  Mvaic.  Usual  coBt.  eena- 
rate  nearly  »100 !  Here,  only  »^.50.  No  bo<* 
likett.  ticld  ».«i<"/,vrr.  yn  rovtpetiUou!  8ale  will  be 
nnmenKe »  Three  million  homes  want  this  book. 
£^^'uU  particulars,  address  HI?BBAIU> 
BROS.,  36  Laiialle  St.,  Chicago.  HI. 

BOOK'^GENTSfiiaiS 

SdT^"'  't\°\^l  Books»<i  B  i  blee 


of  erery  ooscriptlon— first -class  and  fast  sellingr— «nd 
are  now  oflerinffextmordlnairT-  tadncen^eata  to  tlw 
Tiffixt  partiea.  Full  particulars  sent  fV>e«.  Write  us  m% 
OMM^.  HUBBARD  BROSoChloaeo,  III. 


JONES  BROTHERS  ft  CO., « 

POBLISHKBS  OP  THB  INDUCTIVB  BDUCATIONAL  KEMBg, 

Bldpath*fl  Induct ive  Oraminar. 
Rld|»atli*s«rani.  School  Hist,  oftbe  IT.  9m 
Rldpatb's  AcMlemic  Hist,  of  tlie  17.  flL 
Hllne^fl  IndnctlTC  Arlttaineiica* 
Milne*s  Elementa  of  Algebra. 
Forbrlfrer's  Patent  Drawing  Tabtotair 
Smitb'ai  Praetleal  HEnsie  Reader. 
First  liessona  In  Pbilologry* 

CINCIKITATL       PEILJLDSLPEIA.       CmOAQCL 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUfrVRV. 

Bella  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Cfiurch^. 
SchoolB,  Fire  Alarms, Farms,  etc  FULLY 
VABBAIfTED.    CaUlogue  sent  Free. 

VANOUZEN  4  TIFX  CIsoiaMll,  O. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

ANIsrOTJIsrCEMENTS. 

Mesfln.  Yah  AivTTrEBP,  Braoq  &  Co.  invite  the  attention  of  t^elter8*aad 
School  Officers  to  the  following  Important  New  Booktf,  Just  pablished : 

The  LATEST  and  BEST. 

HEVi  ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES.  Two  Book  Series. 

New  Text,  New  Illustrations,  New  and  Unequaled  Maps,  and 
many  new  features  not  found  in  any  other  scries. 

WHITE'S  NEW  ARITHMETIC.  Two  Book  Series. 
NEW  ECLECTIC  COPY-BOOKS. 

The  Eclectic  Copy- Books  revised,  re-engraved  and  re-graded. 

THALHEIMER'S  GENERAL  HISTORY.  Revised. 

Greatly  improved  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  matter. 

BvBcriptive^  Oirculara  and  terms  for  sample  oopioi  aad  HfXifffifits  tfor  first 
introdaction,  famished  on  application. 

The  Popular  Standards: 

MoGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS  AND  SPELLER. 
RAY'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS. 
WHITE'S  GRADED  SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS. 
HARVEY'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS. 
HOLBROOK'S  NORMAL  GRAMMARS. 
ECLECTIC  HISTORY  UNITED  STATES. 
THALHEIMER'  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 
KIDD'S  NEW  ELOCUTION. 
SMITH'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
GREGORY'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
ANDREWS'  MANUAL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 
SCHUYLER'S  SERIES  OF  MATHEMATICS. 
SCHUYLER'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 
£t«.9  Etc.  9  Etc. 


TAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  C5., 

PUBLISHERS,  CINCINNATI  A91>  91V  VORK* 


A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  OO. 

196  and  197  Wabash  Avenne,  OHfOAQO. 

ne  targait  nuLalactnran  In  tlig  world  al 


Al  WrttlDK  DMk. 


THE  HEmr  TRIUMPH  DESK^ 


WITH  FOLDING  LID. 


TtaeET*atMt  "Tdnmpti"  of  tfaeisel 
irl(h  lo  know  wh;,  tend  ti>r  our  clrcnlai 
ary  Top,  which  took  the  hl^bait  iwud  otoi 


:be  hlghei 


Isek  wu  arar  In  noh  demuif.  Ulti 
conttnoo  to  nik<  Uw  TriampK  EtaOat- 
117  dfiki  ■■  PtallndelpbU,  and  ikt  euf 


LUNAR  TELLURM 

8bowlDs  tha  chuieav  of  fiavon  mi  e> 

of  lima.    Also,  ivIIUlit  bait,  p '~ 

EqalDoiai,  ato.    TUi 


WONDERFUL  INVENTION 

abowa  remiaUoo  of  Hrtb  armad  Uk  Sm 
also,  or  Moon  ibont  tha  ^arth.  pkaw  > 
Moan  indcinHi,  Eellpcaa.  Tldw,  ata-  '^ 
]i  IsalBoaQeoffranblcal  aiolM.  Klaantla 
nigh  actaooJi  and  Famlliea. 


ANDREWS  t,  CO,  alio   mannfic- 
tnre  »  other  virlelHi  uf  Qiohef.  40    , 
.  TirlellFB    of    Blickboarde.      OallLae  / 
*  Wall  Map*.      Llqolil  f    ' 


.__    _NOitEffS' 

n  an;  othar  anacr  In  tha  world.  | 


at 
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The  Attention  of  subscribers  to     The  Wis.  Journal  of  Education  " 

IS  RESPECTFULLY  CALLED  TO  THE  FOLLOWING 

VALUABLE  TEXT-BOOKS: 

EMBODYING  THE  NEWEST  AND  MOST  APPROVED  METHODS 

OF  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  IN  THE  LEADING 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
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Appleton's  Reading  Charts* 
Appleto.i*s  First  and  Seoond  Readers. 
Appleton*s  Penmanship.  Writing-Charts*  and 

Model  Cop7-Books«  with  Sliding  Copies 

Stlokney's  Child*s  Book  of  Language. 
Ballard's  Word- Writer. 
Krusi*s  Easy  Drawing-Lessons*  ^ 

Green's  Primary  Drawing- Cards*  ^ 

The  Wavelet:  a  Collection  of  Easy  Songs. 
The  Normal  Masio  Coarse— First  Reader- 
Appleton's  Elementary  Geography* 
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Appleton*s  Third  and  Fourth  Readers. 
Appleton*s  Higher  Geography. 
Johonnot*s  Geographical  Reader. 
Johonnot's  Natural  History  Reader. 
Primers  of  Science,  History,  and  Literature* 
Stickney's  Letters  and  Lessons  in  Language. 
Quack  ?nbos*s  Histories,  Grammar  and  Rhet- 
oric. 
Morsels  First  Book  of  Zoology. 
Youmans's  Botanies. 
Krusi*s  Drawing-Books* 
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Appleton's  Fifth  Reader* 
6hepherd*s  Historical  Reader 
Bain's  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 
Morris's  History  of  England. 
Taylor's  History  of  Germany. 
Huxley  and  Youmans's  Physiology. 
Lockyer's  Astronomy. 
Youmans's  Chemistry. 
Harkness's  Latin  Series. 
Appleton's  Classical  Series. 
Cumulatiye  Method  in  German. 


A  descriptive  Catalogue,  embracing  a  list  of  over  five  hundred  School  Publications,  rep- 
resenting every  department  of  study  from  the  Kindergarten  lo  the  University,  will  be  mailed,  po»l- 
99xi.  OD  application. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

XBir  TOBK,  BOSTON,  CHICIOO  taA  SiS  FBAXCISCO. 


MENDELSSOHN  PIANO  CO. 

Grand  Offer  for  the  Next  60  Days  Only. 

$850  Square  Grand  Piano  for  only  $245. 

P^  A  Arn  QTVT  I?  Q^  ^  rninoen:  ro«€wood  cam,  tUffuVj  teUkad,  3  ittwiagfi, 
iiii  VF  Otlljlj  02  71-3  octaves,  fnl*  pateBi  cantaiite  M^raffe«,  our  wtw  paioH 
oremracff  scale.  heAatlfal  c%  ved  lens  »nd  Jyc.  beayy  terpcottne  and  U^ge  faocf  ■ouMlvfc 
mil  Iron  frame,  French  Graid  Actio  ,  G'and  Hammera,  in  fact  eT'Sry  imprwYismeAt  wfclB 
craln  any  way  t«od  to  tho  p<*rfect1on  of  the  tnatrament.  na*  bc-*^  aided 

19*  Oar  price  for  this  instraraent,  boxed  and  delivered  on  board  ^Oi  ^  A  A 
ears  at  New  York,  with  fine  Piano  Cover,  ^tonl  and  Book,  only  ^^4t/»vrv» 

Jnst  redQ -t  d  foro  «»or  la(<  wholesale,  factory  priee,  $295,  f  r  60  days  only.  Thle  la  mem 
by  lar  the  greatest  bargain  evd-  (.ffer«d  to  tiie  muaicti  pnbllc  Uup-ic^dentad  Pveennr 
Tfimendons  aeiua.  d  lur  thia  style!  ttend  in  yonr  ordar  at  once.  Do  noK  loan  ihft*  ma 
oppo  tnnlty. 

This  Ptano  will  be  PH'nt  on  15  dave  test  trlAl.    Pleaae  send  reference  if  yon  do  sot  aaad 
money  with  order.    Ccuh  tent  with  ord^r  will  h€  r^undtd  and  freighi  charges  paid  ftyi 
both  loays  if  Piano  i$  not  just  at  rf presented     Several  other' special  Bargalaa.    PVai 
SlOO  up.    Orer  15.000  in  nae.  and  not  one  di«8itisjled  purchaser.    Doo^t  lail  to  writa  mm 
lore  baylnic.    Ha  daove  Iiiaatrated  P  aoi  Cata>f)|rae.  maiied  free  gtving  the  bigbaat 
maD«a)ii  ever  awarded  any  pfaao  Itaovfactnrer.    Everv  ptano  lally  warranted  for  5  yea 

SHEET  MU8iC  at  on«-thicd  price.    Cataiogne  ol  8.00O  choice  pieces  oC  popalar  1 
leni forSc  stamp 

XMKDBL880HK  PIAXO  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  20S8,  New  Torh  CU^, 

EARS  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

FOO  CEOO'S  BALSAU  OF  SEAHZ'S  OIL 

PosUively  Beatorew  the  Hearing,  and  is  the  Onip  Abeolute  Cure  for  li^mfmem 

Known, 

This  O'l  is  abstracted  from  pecnilar  spedes  sf  small  White  Sharks  eancbt  Im  tke  Tallow 
Ses,  known  ss  Cabcharodok  Rohdslbtiz.  Every  uhiDeae  11>herman  knowa  it  la  vtitass 
ai  a  restoratf Te  of  Deennv  weredi  c  vered  by  a  BaddhtPt  Priest  abont  the  year  MiO.  lis 
cures  were  so  namerons,  a*  d  many  so  seemingly  miracvlous.  that  tfce  icmedy  was  ottcisUy 
proelavned  over  the  entire  Bmofre  Po  nee  became  so  nntferaal  that  for  over  800  yaorv  aa 
Deafness  has  existed  among  the  Chinese  people,  bent,  charges  prepaid,  to  any  addrasi  U 
II  per  bottle. 

HEAR  WHAT  THE  DEAF  SAT! 

It  has  performed  a  mlrac'e  in  my  caae. 

I  h«ve  no  nneirih^y  notoea  m  my  head,  and  hear  much  better. 

I  have  been  area  ly  benefited. 

Hy  deafn  ss  helued  a  great  deal  -^  think  another  bot.le  will  care  me. 

My  heariDg  Is  mnch  beaefiied. 

I  ha  e  received  nnttld  benefit. 

My  hearing  is  improving. 

It  Is  frtviBg  Kood  satisfaction. 

Have  been  gr  atly  bent  fited,  and  am  rejoiced  that  I  saw  the  notlca  of  It. 


•*  Its  virtn«>s  nre  uxQUBSTmNABLa  and  its  ovrativb  oaABACraB  absouttb,  am 

TKB  CAH  PBB80MALLT  TBbTIFT,  BOTH  FBOX  BXPBRIBHCB  AMD  OB^BBTATIjH       Write  at 

to  Bavlock  &  Jbmnet.  7  U-y  street,  New  Y  rk,  encloMng  fl.OO,  a*  d  )on  wtll  reoon 
retnrn  a  remedy  that  will  enable  yon  to  he.^r  like  anyodveiM  and  whoee  cnratlva 
will  b*>  permantnt.    Y>'a  will  never  regret  doing  an.'*—  Editor  of  Mercantile  Jlevietf. 

lar*  To  a^otd  Icps  in  thf  M  1l«,    kase  s^'Ud  m'^B'^y  bv  Keglsterod  Le  1  r. 

Only  imported  by  MATLOCK  Jt  J^EIfNET,  7  ney  Street,  If.  T.,8oie  Agtntif^ 
America -«.._^______««« «, 

CHICAGO    AGENCY 

OF 


milOli  BBADLEY  &  CD'S 


KINDERGARTEN  SUPPLIES. 

For  beantifbl  Dlastrated  Catalogtie  and  Price  List,  Address 

THOMAS  CHARLES,  ABERTi 

835  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


J 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

TUIBS  BVILDING,  CHICAGO, 

SappHea  TeMbtn  ror  ill  Dotltloni  In  Pntllo  and  Prints  Sctioola,  FuDllfri  and  CoUagei.' 
GF*  sand  auinp  for  orcilar. 

THE  RED  LINE  SERIES 

OF  SCHOOL  RECORDS  AND  DUNKS  FOR  WISCiiNSIN, 

Amuiged  in  Strictly  Legal  Form  to  Comply  with  the  Latest  Schooi  Laws. 

Tbajr  lUTa  lacdT'd  iha  ippiOTal  of  Ibe  *tatb  iDPiRiHTanBaiii  aid  maojof  Uu  maU 


TEACHERS'  RECORDS,  DISTRICT  OFFICERS'  RECORDS,  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  BLANKS,  REPORTS  TO  PARENTS,  ETC 


The  Glass  Record  for  Common  Schools, 

Arraiutad  aader  the  faoerrtaloo  nt  Stala  Saparlntandanr,  R  ^ban  Gr«b»ni,  for  iccordlns  tha 
tArti  (waaDt  or  paolla  aod  ficlhiitlnx  ilie  eaiiiiiie  of  ooaaaa  acogou. 
VbU  De>'CtiptlT<^  CalilDgaa  mtllad  on  ■ppllcitloii. 

GET   THE   "RED   LINE"   SERIES, 

fninii  Mntoim  to  tlu  lataat  Sobool  Uw.    It  nol  kept  bf  jow 


Special  Atteation  Given  To  Sopplying  the  Trade. 


la  8ir<«t,  Toad  da  Laa,  via. 


ITaad  In  Nonukl  and  Pnbllc  Bcboola;  SSpagealn 
each  book.  Can  ba  naad  irllb  anj  cop;  book  or 
with  blackboard  cop[ca.  Addnaa  J.  D.  BONO, 
\8apL  of  Fnmaiuhip,  Bl.  Paul  Public  Schoola.  , — • 


Furniture,  Apparatus  and  Supplies 


OF    AJLiIi    KINDS! 


I  inTlte  the  attention  of  taaebera  ind  pebool  ofllc  rt  to  snythlng  seeded  In  my  bvc  Ii 
ttoek  In  !he  northwett  is  more  complec*,  and  yon  can  sav  time,  troab'e  and  m>B<«y  byW' 
derlng  directly  Irom  me.    I  am  sole  i  r jprletor  In  Wlseoaaln  of  the  nsw  and  popalar 


it 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHARTS  OF  LIFE  I" 


The  most  important  adTunce  made  in  IlIaEtratlTe  Apparatus  In  the  past  fwoify  fire;^ 
8«ndf«rd^8cnpt\T«' drcnlars  and  tet*t>moaiale  oi  prominent  edacatrra.  D*»crp'i^dicir 
lars of  ^toiM«/a/«,  V^'teer^  Cloth  and  Paper  Blackboard  ■art%ce,and  Liquid Si'Uinq;i^ 
or  Beading  Charts,  Writing  Charity  ArithiMttc  CAarts,  Globes^  TeUurian  Globes,  eU^UMi 
on  application.    Send  for  special  circaUr  of 


The  latest  and  'moat  accnrato  made,  showing  important  cUiea  that  have  recently  adsptad 
them. 

^SUT'  If  yon  hare  a  school  house  to  seat^  write  for  onr  illnstrated  elicnlar,  aad  sec  Mr 
Hew  Desk  and  Seat  beiore  you  bay. 

Sole  acent  for  Wtsconsln  for  The  Red  L'ne  Series  of  School  D' strict  Recrrds  and  Blofcii 
Teachers*  Daily  and  Class  Records,  Certificates  ol  Promotion,  and  Grndnatlon  OIplaBai,' 

ThB  T&4DS  bUPPLISD. 

Arrf^nfc  V^nnft^A  t  Address  D.  H.  8MALLBT, 

iVgentS    Waniea;  456  Main  Sireet,  Pimd  dn  Lac  Wla 

AN  EXTEAORDINART  OFPEB! 

TO  All  WANTING  EMPIOYEMNT. 

If  the  Affent.  after  a  thirty  dayK*  trial,  fails  to  make  at  least  $100  dear  ab—eaUe^ 
penses,  we  will  taao  ba<  k.  a>l  goods  unsold  and  return  ihe  money  p^fd  as.  Onr  cireolsn  V 
Agents  show  ihat  $S00  has  neen  m^de  in  a  siogle  month.  We  givo  exdurlTs  temucf. 
There  can  be  no  oompHttilon.  Business  Is  honorable,  pleasant  and  profitable.  An  Afat 
wanted  In  every  County.  County  right  sent  fi«e  with  first  order.  Ktbtj  Ageot.  orUuiM 
wishing  employment,  should  write  us  at  once,  m  Coantles  are  being  taheo  fsst,  and  b^^^ 
firm  in  the  United  Staiei»  ever  before  ofl<»red  such  ez-  raordtnary  abd  liberal  terms  to  r 
Bend  8  one-cent  stamps  for  Isrge  descripiive  circulars,  containing  this  offer,  to  the 

BENNEB  MANUFACTCBING  CO., 

lie  Smlthfleld  St.,  PITT8BURC!,  PA. 


JOXES  BROTHERS  ft  CO., 

PPBIJ8HBB8  OF  THE  INDUCTIVE  EDUCATIOyAL  BBBIML 

Bldpath'fl  Indactlve  Orammar. 
Bidpatb's  Oram.  Bebool  Hist,  of  the  17.  fl^ 
Ridpatb^s  AeMlemio  Hint,  of  tbe  17.  flL 
Hlliie*s  Indactlve  Arittametles. 
Hline's  Elementa  of  Alffebiv. 
Forbrlirer's  Patent  Drawing  Tabletflr 
Smitb^H  Practical  Hnnlc  Reader. 
FIrat  JLensons  In  Ptalloloiry* 

CINCINNATL       PHILADELPBUL       CmCAQOm 


m 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOURDRV. 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  C^areb^s, 
,SchoolA. Fire  Alarms, Pftrms, etc  PCJLLx 
W  ARR A  NTED.    Catalogue  sent  Fr«e. 

VANDUZEN  di  TIFX  Cinehinaii,  O. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Messrs.  Van  AmrwBBP,  Bbaqg  &  Co.  invite  the  attention  of  Teachers'and 
Bchool  Officers  to  the  following  Important  New  Booktf,  Just  published: 

The  LATEST  and  BEST. 

MEW  ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES.  Two  Book  Series. 

New  Text,  New  Illustrations,  New  and  Uneqaaled  Maps,  and 
many  new  features  not  found  in  any  other  series, 

WHITE'S  NEW  ARITHMETIC.  Two  Book  Series. 
NEW  ECLECTIC  COPY- BOOKS. 

The  Eclectic  Copy- Books  revised,  re-engraved  and  re-graded. 

THALHEIMER'S  GENERAL  HISTORY,  Revised. 

Greatly  improved  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  matter. 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  terms  for  sample  copies  and  supplies  for  first 
introduction,  furni»hed  on  application. 

The  Popular  Standards: 

McGUFFET'S  REVISED  READERS  AND  SPELLER. 
RAY'S  If  EW  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS. 
WHITE'S  GRADED  SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS. 
HARVEY'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS. 
HOLBROOK'S  NORMAL  GRAMMARS. 
ECLECTIC  HISTORY  UNITED  STATES. 
THALHEIMER'  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 
KIDD'S  NEir  ELOCUTION. 
SMITH'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
GREGORY'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
ANDREWS'  MANUAL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 
SCHUYLER'S  SERIES  OF  MATHEMATICS. 
SCHUYLER'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 
Etc.y  Etc.,  Etc. 

YAJJ  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS,  CINCINNATI  AND  NEWVORK. 


A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

196  and  197  Wabaeh  Avenue,  CHZCAGK). 

Tke  ltr;«it  Buailwtaieri  Id  Ula  world  of 


THE  mZVCr  TRIUMPH  DESHr 


WITH  FOLDING  LID. 

ThBguMmfTTIninpti"  oriba  vol    Ho  lebool  dwk  wu  ».„ . 

vlib  'o  knnw  wliT.  KBd  tor  oor  cIreaJar*.    Wa  alra  oodUaa*  to  M*ka  dta  TVlwMp*  WaHii 
ory  rup,  wblcb  took  iha  h'gbvtt  iwanl  oTar  t«*aij  dciki  at  Pbtladolphta,  abd  U«  Mft 

KKUdliKiColIibLnallondiiKBlPiiill,  18T8. 


n  nek  4emui4.  ITtm 


LUNAR  TELLURIAI 

Bbowlos  Uia  dUDsnoC  BaaaoQ  (attUNi 
or  aame.  AIM,  iwlllitht  keli,  ptoCMlfla  ' 
Eqnlaiiiai,  ate    Tula 

WONDERFUL  INTENTIOS 


■lao,   or  Hoon  abao--   Ik^    Kulk,  |d 

Hoac  and  ciaiaa,  EcU(wa«.  TMa*,  >i 
It  In  alao  a  Oet«ra  blcal  Qinha  it  (■ 
Hlih  Schooli  andr  -  ■- 


ANDKEWii  A  CO.  ■ 


»  of  Qjihea.  *i    , 


Will  Mun*.  J.iqnid  Slaitng  rur  ra  B 
DBwlDvoldBoinlF.  DDitle»(.SlpIii)  t 
CKATONS,   BDfqntled   aid  Mifind    I 


,    Ihs    ANDHGVS' 


■  THB  Bi^TB  DBIVINQ  BOOK   Ka« 


hBHHnBorTm  nnatiTd.    1 

d  BVSSTTHIKO  FOR  8CHOOU. 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


TiniBB  BUILDING,  CHICiLGO, 


THE  RED  LINE  SERIES 

'  t  SCH  OL  RECORDS  AND  BltNKS  FOR  WISCONSIN, 

ArrsBxed  In  Strictly  l^gal  Form  toComplf  with  the  Latest  School  Laws. 

TboT  Kara  lec  It  d  iba  ipproTil  oT  ihe  itati  ■QPiBiNtiHomT  tod  maur  «(  Ih*  uart 

TEACHERS'  RECORDS,  DISTRICT  OFFICERS'  RECORDS,  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  BLANKS,  REPORTS  TO  PARENTS,  ETG 


The  Class  Record  for  Common  Schools, 

Amind  Dsdrr  lh>  *nt>«rrl»lnn  nr  SUla  SDperlDteTidani.  R  'liert  Oraliiiri,  far  KCOidJDilli* 
Kail  D*  cr'ptlT.  Csi>  I'-g-e  Bdled  on  ipptlcitton. 

GET   THE   "RED   LINE"   SERIES, 

«d4  roa  >11)  b«  pan  lhii>  aii  tint'  M"lnrm  R)  lb*  UtM  School  Uw.     If  nol  kept  br  mr 


Special  Attention  Olven  To  Snpplying  the  Trade. 


le  Straet,  Fosd  dfl  Liic,  Vli. 


Uved  lb  Nonnkl  and  Fatdle  Schools;  ttpsgeain 
each  book.  Can  b«  Died  wlUi  aar  copr  baok  «t 
with  blacklMurd  copies.  Address  J.  D.  BOHV, 
Bnpt  of  Fnoianahlp,  Bt.  rao)  PnbUe  Bakools.  


Furniture,  Apparatus  and  Supplies 


OF    A£jL    KINDS! 


I  taiTltathe  ftUe*'ttoii  of  ttMlien  and  v«bool  offle  n  to  •nytbfnn  ii«atfe4  te  my  line,  Ve 
»toek  tB  'ke  ivMthwvtt  ii  n  ra  eomploM,  and  yon  eaa  mt  tiae  u>>iib*«  and  m  ^m-r  ¥79- 
dorlBg  dli^ctly  fruaa  mt.    I  am  tola  )ir  iprlaior  In  Wiseoaflln  of  tlia  n^w  amd  popmimr 

"PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHAETS  OF  LIFE  I" 


Tbamoat  Imp'vrtaiit  aiT«ao«  mada  In  It|a»tr«UTa  ApiM'ata*  In  tba  paat  *wmi0f-Wtm] 
Send  f  r  d  -smpttT*-  etr^^nUrp  tad  t<»iitimo  nal*  01  Dromtni*nt  adocatora  D  -^cr  p  1*^4 
lare  nf  Stone  slafs^  V^ne^r,  OMh  and  Aiixr  backboard  "orf  aca,  and  ZAqukd  Siatimg;  aI«o 
of  BMdina  Chttrti,  Writing  CAarte,  ^rUAfiM/M  VharU,  Olobe$^  T4UuHtm  Oiob€9^  tie^wtai 
on  app;icat*oB.    Send  for  special  circolar  of 


Tha  lataat  aad  moat  aeeara^a  made,  show  ng  important  cMfot  t>iatlinvaraeeB*lr  adofttt 
tlkain 

eir  It  Yoa  haye  a  $chool  ho*i—  to  ««af,  write  for  oar  tlla«tratedel*enlnr«nnd  aaa  ev 
N«w  Duk  and  S4at  baiora  yon  boy. 

Bole  aaert  ^or  Wiscmtln  for  Tba  RaO  L'na  Series  of  School  D'strfrt  Beorrd*  and  Bbnta. 
Tet(  hcr»*  Dally  and  Cla«t  Record*,  Geniflcatea  ol  Promotion,  and  O  adaatScm  J>ipl*jaaa* 

Tin  iBADB  >UPPLiaD. 

AgeniS   W  aniea  ;  455  Main  street,  Pond  dn  Lac  #*». 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER! 

TO  ALL  WANTING  EMPLOYEMNT. 

If  the  Areot,  after  a  thirty  dayi*^  tria),  fallii  to  make  ai  least  9iOO  efear  o^eve  mU  a»- 
pen»€9,  we  will  taan  ha-  k  ai  iioodv  nos  >ld  aod  roturn  the  moDny  p-ild  o».  Oar  circa laiate 
Agt-nib  »how  ihat  9SOO  baa  fwen  mt  de  In  a  alugla  month.  We  glT«  ezcln»lve  tarniary. 
There  can  he  no  comp.:ittloo.  Btuibewt  ta  bon  treble,  pktaaant  and  nrofltable.  An  Afnt 
wanted  1u  every  CouDiy.  C<>ani/  rii{bt  ^ent  free  with  drat  order.  Bveiy  Ageoi,  or  ihoaa 
withiox  *'mp)o)rnient,  aboald  write  aa  at  once,  aa  Cuontloa  are  Iwln^  takeu  f4M,and  aoacbar 
flrot  in  the  United  SiAei*  ever  befort  offered  aiich  ex  ra'irdiiiiirv  ai.d  liberal  teraa  to 
beno  8  ODc-ceat  atamps  for  large  deaerlpiiTa  clrcnlarry  containing  thlaoffar,  to  the 

KENNER  MANUFACTURING  GO., 

lie  Smitbfleld  St.,  PITTOBVRU,  PA. 

JONES  BROTHERS  ft  CO., 

PPBLISHEIM  OF  THJ  INDUCTIVB  EDUCATIOWAL  BKBTig. 

Sid  path  *»  Imdactlve  Onmanuir. 
BMpatli^seiwii.  ftelMMl  Hist,  oftb*  V.  m^ 
IIMiMih**  Academic  Hint,  of  tiM  V.  B. 
Milne*s  IminetlTe  ArlUiinetlcn* 
MIlneHi  Eiemciitn  of  Algpebra. 
Forbrlirer*s  Patent  Drawing  TaM«tar 
Sailtii*s  Practical  Mmsic  Reader. 
FIrct  JLcnsoaa  in  Piiilolaffy. 

CINCINNATI      FBILADSLPHUU       CB70dM. 


tt 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUffifRV. 

B^lle  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Chorebt^. 
,8chool8.  Fire  A  larma, Farma,  etc.  FULLY 
WaRRANTBD.    Catalogue  aent  Free. 

VANOUZEN  di  TIFT  CIneiaiwfli,  O. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs.  Yah  AimnBRP,  Bbaoo  &  Co.  ioyite  the  attention  of  Teachers  and 
fichool  OfScers  to  the  following  Important  New  Books,  Jnst  published : 

The  LATEST  and  BEST. 

MEW  ECLECTIG  GEOGRAPHIES.  Two  Book  Series. 

New  Text,  New  Illastrations,  New  and  UoeqaHled  Maps,  and 
many  new  featnrea  not  found  in  any  otber  series. 

WHITE'S  HEW  ARITHMETIC.  Two  Book  Series. 
HEW  ECLECTIC  COPY-BOOKS. 

The  Eclectic  Copy- Books  revised,  re.engraTed  and  re-graded. 

THALHEIMER'S  GEHERAL  HISTORY.  Revised. 

Greatly  improved  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  matter. 

Descriptife  Oircnlars  and  terms  for  sample  copies  and  supplies  for  first 
introdnction,  fnmi»hed  oh  application. 

The  Popular  Standards: 

McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS  AND  SPELLER. 
RAT'S  If  BW  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS. 
WHITE'S  GRADED  SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS. 
HARTEY'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS. 
HOLBROOK'S  NORMAL  GRAMMARS. 
ECLECTIC  HISTORY' UNITED  STATES. 
THALHEIMER'  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 
KIDD^S  NEW  ELOCUTION. 
SMITH'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
GREGORY'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
ANDREWS'  MANU4L  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 
SCHUYLER'S  SERIES  OF  MATHEMATICS. 
SCHUYLER'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 
Etc.)  Etc.  9  Etc 

YAH  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO., 

'  PUBLISHERS,  CINCINNATI  AND  NKW  YORK. 


/  -I 

JANTABY.^ISSS.  tl.OO  IN  IDTANCE. 


■BMtad  St  tba  poll  offlc«,  X  HadUon,  WU.,  I 


CKDNTEMTS. 


Btporton  a  ProfeMlonal  Bitablitlimeiit 

of  the  SUtus  of  the  Teacher 1 

Our  High  SehooU,-- Their   Herlti  and 

De'ecU 8 

XngUflh  Literature  In  SohooU 16 

SngUih  Literature  la  Schools M 


EngiUah  Literatnre  In  SchMdi I 

OlTXOIAL  DbPABTMBXT U 

EDirOKAL  — 

Beml-annnal  Xeetiaf  of  the  ^f^M^**  I 

Meeting  of  SapeziateodeBta I 

Mom .  ^  • 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


HOLBROOKE  FIBST  LiLTIN  LB980N8. 
Vint  Latta  Laaaona.    By  tamsm  Houno^x,  of  the  Kattonal  Normal  Vatnntty, 
Ohio.   If  ao,  81  psfaa.   Intradnetion  and  lample  copy,  prloa  60  oeBta^ 

B]IITH*S  8T0DIEB  Of  XNOLISH  LITBB^TURB. 
Btadlea  la  BngUah  LItaratnra.  latrodaeing  aaleetkina  fhaa  thia  ftfe  gnai 
Chaoeer,  Spenoar,  Bhake^eare,  Baeon  afid  Mlltoa,  and  a  Hlatorj  of  BaiHth  Lttvitafl 
fhmthaoarUeattimea  to  tho  Death  of  Dryden  In  17Q0.  BjU.W.  BmaK^Tmtkmd 
BngUah  LItaratnre,  Hnghea  flfgh  Sdhool,  Olndanatl,  Ohio.  U  ao,  ahoot  10  pfi  !•> 
tiodnctlon  and  aaaiple  copy  prict«  91.10. 

BCHITTLBR*S  PSTOHOLOaT. 
Pijehologj,  Baplrioal  and^atfoaal,  ftar  CoUogaa  aad  High  Betedhk  By  A*  flaconSi 
LL.  D.,  Praildent  Baldwin  TTnhreralty  aad  Praftaaor  of  Philooophy  aad  {LoglB.  B  A 
ahont  475  pp.   Intfodoetton  aad  aampla  eopy  prloa,  91.40. 

THB  BOLBOTIO  qUBSTION  BOOK,  OB  TBA0HBB*8  XZAJIIKXS. 
By  AuzABDaa  DmroAK,  ▲.  H.  Qnestlona  for  Oomplote  Bortew  of  BpeDlag^Biillift 
Arlthaetlo.  Algehra^  Bogliah  Grammar,  Qoography,  HIatocy  of  iha  Vnitad  %ttm»nj^ 
ology  and  Hygiene,  Theory  and  Praetloe  of  Teaching,  aa  tanght  la  tha  heat  modanMi^ 
hooka.  Aa  Intalnahle  aid  to  teaohen  and  thoae  preparing  far  0¥amtwitV>M.  Bn^ 
doth,  865  pp.   Sample  copy  and  Introdaetlon  prloa,  60  oeata. 

DOBBHBB*S  TBBASUBT  OF  GBNERAL  KNOWLBDQB. 

Part  I.   Ihtrodactloo  aad  lample  eopy.   Price  60,  oeata.  1 

Partn.   Introdaetlon  and  sample  copy.   Price  65  oonta. 

Both  Tolamea  now  ready.  Invalaahle  to  toachera  and  pnoQa.  The  Tteaanrr  laitndi  Ai 
papUa  la  Jnat  thoae  hraachea  of  kao  wledge  aoc  ooatldevad  la  tho  oedlaary  MMI  m» 
Qoaitlona  and  aaawera  la  tho  Sdeaoaa,  Nataral  Hlatory.olo.  Fut  I  tor  prlmnyck^; 
Part  n  ton  higher  gradoa. 

Bead  oae  dollar  for  aample  eoi»y  of  the  Bclootlc  Hlatory  of  tha  Uaitod  Btatoa,  eoBfhii  H 
date,  containing  portralU  of  aU  tho  Piealdeata,  aad  other  dlsdaftUhed 
American  Hlatory  s  nnmerona  hrlght  and  oaliTaalag  lUaatrattoaa ;   anoOMt  i 
A  flmtnatlng  aad  hoaatUhl  achool-hook. 

DeieriptlFe  Catalojcoe  avd  PrioaJlst  om  AppliettiM* 

TAH  AMTVERP  UkU  k  U  MMl  CildlUtl  ill  Iff  Tift 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


OYER  FALLS,  Spring    Term  opens  MONDAY,        •        April  3 

SHKOSH,  Pall  *<         «     WEDNESDAY,   -  Aug.  .80 

^.ATTEVILLE,  Fall  «         «     WEDNESDAY,       Sept.    6 

WHITEWATER,  Fall  **         «'      WEDNESDAY,     -  Aug.  30 

Examination  for  admission,  day  previous.   At  Biver  Falls,  same  day. 


TEBM8  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regnli^ 
lions  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  School :  «■ 

L  Bach  aasembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatlYes 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  seoretaiy  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

9.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  bo  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  diall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  bo  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sotmd 

dily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re 
ceive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
cate  of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  i^imishing  |iuch  evi- 
dence  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, -^-,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judgment  such  certificate  ii  de- 
served. 

THB  TBBia  OF  BOABD  AT  BACH  LOGALirT  ABS  XODSBATB. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  l^  addressing  the 
Presidonts  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 
Pres*t  D.  McGrxgob,  atPlatteviUe;     Fres't  J.W.  Stbabks,  atWhitewateri 
PNsn  QmoMM  &  Aimit  at  Oshk««li;     lYesH  W.  D.  Pabxbb,  at  River  Falls 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

The  Uginningqf  a  run  erainthe  schooUtud^  of  te^rdt.^ 


V* 


Swinton'^  Word  Exercise  Blaiite 


••  » 


IN  EIGHT  NUMBERS. 


fc-i     #  t 


A  Grafled  Course  of  Word  Studies,  coTerins  the  whoH 
of  iM)hool  word-stndv  from  primary %ilpt  ^^l- 
ing  to  Latin  Etymology. , 

Each  Ntjmbeb  Complete  m  Itself. 

Each  Has  Its  Own  Sfecific  Pobfobe. 

Tax  SzBiEB  Is  the  first  sncceflfftil  attempt  i  Ekolish  WoBD.STri>T  it  to  the  Ccavi 
to  make  ihe  sludi)  o/KnglUh  a  true  language  Scbtx>l  what  Latin  acd  Greek  are  to  t^  €«£• 
§tudy.  '  lege. 

The  following  outline  shows  the  broad  scope  and  eharacCer  of  tlie 

Word  Exercise  Blanks: 


No.  1  .—Script  Primer  in  Words  and 

Sentences.    48  pages.     , 

This  inclndes  about  five  handred  words, 
snck  as  are  fonod  In  First  Resders,  printed 
in  script  and  nsed  In  pieseant,  easy  sen- 
tences for  pencil  traescrlption.  It  is  the 
needed  accompaniment  of  any  First  Beader. 
Introduction  rrice,  |l.iO  per  doxen. 

No.  2.— Phonic  Spelling.  24  pages. 

This  is  designed  to  afford  pa  pile  In  the 
second  school  vear  practice  in  the  writing  of 
w<vds  arraoceaaocoTdlDg  to  phonic  elements. 
It  inclndes  about  one  thousand  words  selected 
Irom  the  vocahikiaiies  ol  the  most  approved 
Second  Keadeis*.  Introdaction  Price,  $1.25 
per  dozen. 

No.  8.~  Grammatical  Spelling.   24 

pages. 

This  Is  intended  to  be  in  the  hands  of  chil- 
dren in  the  lat'er  piirt  of  their  third  school 
:pear.  It  gives  the  rales  lor  our  few  inflected 
forms,  with  a  large  amount  of  traoBcrtption 
practice  nnder  eaoli  beMd.  It  assumes  no 
knowledge  of  Crrammar  whatever.  Introduc- 
tion Price,  I1.4U  per  dozen. 

No.  4.— Etymological  Spelling.  36 

pages. 

This  presents  the  principal  BngUsli  suffixes 
and  nearly  a  thousand  Euglish  roots,—  the 
pupil  beine  exercised  m  the  writing  of  sim- 

SIo  derlvaUvcs.  Introduction  Price, 1 1. 60  per 
oxen. 


i 


No.  5.  —  Test  Spelling.    40  fbff%, 

This  inclndes  about  two  thoaaud  lbab» 
dred'of  the  more  difflcoit  wcrds  of  car  m^. 
vocabulary,  grouped  by  rsfembiaacet  ■■ 
contrasts  in  a  way  to  impress  l]idr<fft]M|» 

by  on  the  pnpU^s  Bdnd.  lotTOdacckifira^ 

1.00  per  dozen. 

No.  6.— Test  PronnndadoiBi  H 

pages. 

This  inclndes  tlio  m^orikj  af 
words  (between  eight  and  nine  koi 
number)  likely  to  be  mfleprenoBBeed  fto 
correct  pronunciation  (scoot  ding  fo  VtlM^ 
UHABUinoBD)  ia  shown  by  discrltkala.  ^fH^ 
bication,  ana  accent,  and  transerifit^s  If 
the  pupil  is  recioired.  Introdoetna  AdDi» 
11.60  per  dozen; 

No.   7.— Synonym    Writing,    fl 

pages. 

This  consists  of  a  large  amoast  of  lil» 
esting  and  valuable  practice  to  vfOta^ 
writing— the  pnpli  being  required  t» MM 
irom  a  given  group  of  words  two  «Q^^^*j$!^ 
of  each  given  aey  word.  IntrodBctJra  Im 
$1.96  per  dozen. 

No.  8.—  Latin  Roots  and  EasU 
Derivatives.    60  pageSi 

In  this  blank  the  stndy  of  etymeleerii 
brought  dovim  to  ibe  easy  eoDprttesriM  a 
grammar  school  pnpfls.  One  htmdred  of  tki 
most  valuable  Latin  roota  and  tteir  ditef <it 
rivattves  are  given.  The  staple  iHttoJa 
analysis  requires  no  knowledg«  whunvroi 
Latin.    Introdnct^on  Price,  ^i&  perdaoa 


Sample  Set  for  Examiaatioa  with  view  to  introdiictimi,  will  be  seat  i7 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  f  1.00. 

IVISON.  BLAKEMAN,  nYLOU&  CO., 

149  Wabask  Lramm,  Oaum. 


V 
PEBBUABY,  1883.  tl.OO  IN  ADTANCE. 


OOlfTENTS. 


Seport  on  Industrial  Edncation 46 

Indaatrlal  Bdaeatlon 40 

PoBBlbUltlaa  of  tha  Saperlntendancy 60 

Sklxctbd  ~ 

Mlaa  Snow^a  Experiment 68 

Heceaalty  of  Right  Early  Training  ....  ^  '  68 


SxLSCTiD  —  oontlnned. 

Critical  Reading  —  Another  Talk 3 

l^otatlon  and  Nuneratloo  MadeCuj..  ^ 

John  Swett  on  Spelling Z 

Teach  the  Children  to  Talk 3 

Edisobial «  i 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


aM-xDVcr 


fiOLBROOirS  FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS. 
Firtt  Latin  Laaaona.    Bj  lunn  Holbbook.  of  the  National  Normal  DnlTeral^,  Labiaai. 
Ohio.   12  mo,  81  pagM.   Introdaetloii  mnd  aample  copy,  price  50  oenta. 

BMtTH*8  STOBIBS  IN  BiTGLISH  LFTERATURB. 
Btndiea  In  Engllah  Lltarature.  Introducing  aelectlons  from  the  fire  great  daaia. 
Ohaacer,  Sponoa^  Shakeapeara,  Bacon  and  llUtoa,  and  a  Hiatory  of  Eogltaa  LttcnoR 
from  the  earlieat  tlmea  to  the  Death  of  Dryden  in  1700.  By  M.  W.  Sxm,  T«acfeerflf 
Bagliah  Llteratdre,  Hoghea  High  Bchool,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  U  bkk  aboai4S  pp.  U^ 
trodnction  and  aample  copy  price,  |i  90. 

BCHUTLBR^B  PSTCHOLOGT. 
Faychology,  Empirical  and.BatlOBa],  Ibr  Oolltgea  and  High  Sehoola.   By  A.  Soecha 
LL.  D.,  Preaident  Baldwin  Univeraity  and  Profeaaor  of  Philoaophy  and  Logic  ttn 
ahont  476  pp.   Introdaction  and  aample  copy  priee,  $1.40. 

THB  ECLECTIC  Q(TE:3TI0N  BOOK,  OR  TEACHER'S  EXAMINER. 
^y  Alvxahdir  DoiroAir,  A.  M.  Qaeationa  for  Complete  Refriew  of  SpeOinf,  R11A16 
Arlthmetle.  Algebra,  Engllah  Grammar,  Geography,  Hutory  of  the  United  StaUi,  ?^f^ 
ology  and  Hygiene,  Theory  and  Practloe  of  Teaching,  aa  tanght  in  the  beat  medm  tn^ 
tkwka.  Ahinvalnable  aid  to  teachetaand  thoae  preparing  for  ezamlnatSoai.  tt>^ 
tHaOkt  869  pp.    Sample  copy  and  Introdnctlon  price,  50  centa. 

I^OBRNER'S  TREASURY  OF  GENERAL  KNOWLEOGB. 

Part  I.   Introduction  and  aample  copy.   Price  60  oenta. 

Part  n.   Introdaction  and  aample  copy.    Price  65  centa. 

Both  Tolnmea  now  ready.  Inndoable  to  teachera  and  onoUa.  The  TVaaaorf  lailncti  At 
pnpllB  in  Jnat  thoae  branehea  of  knowledge  not  coaaidered  in  the  ordinary  adwot  m 
Qaeatlona  and  answera  in  the  Sciencea,  Nataral  Hiatory,  etc.  Part  IforprlmMrchi^ir 
Part  II  for  higher  gradea. 

Band  one  dollar  for  aample  copy  of  the  Eclectic  Hiatory  of  the  United  States,  tamaH^i  t» 
dat«,  containing  portralta  of  all  the  Preaidenta,  and  other  diatlngaiahed  cbancMi " 
American  History;  nnmerosd  bright  and  onllv«ning  Ulnatratlona;  exoeliaai  B«f^  ^ 
▲  bacinating  and  beantifnl  ichool-book. 

D«Mriptlv«  Ciitalogae  and  Priee-Ust  oa  ApplieatiM. 

TAH  INTVERP  BRASS  It  GO.  PlUISlsn  CiUUlltiUlIirfft 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


aVBR  FALLS,  Spring    Term  opens  MONDAY,        -        April  2 

^SHKOSH,  Fall  ,«         "     WEDNESDAY,   i  Aug^UO 

^L. ATTEVILLE,  Fall  «         ^     WEDNESDAY,        Sept.    6 

WHITEWATER,  Fall  «         «      WEDNESDAY,     -  Aug.  30 

Examination  for  admission,  day  previous.   At  River  Falls,  same  day. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

THe  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  iQgoli^ 
tions  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  titate  Normal  School : 

1.  Bach  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  ropresentattves 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  presiddnt 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

9.  Oandidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  diall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at'  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 
dily  health  and  of  goo4  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re 
ceive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli^ 
cate  of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Kormal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
In  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  snd 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  alter  ftimishing  such  evi^ 
dence  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, » do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  statei 

i.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  One  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  l^  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judfinent  such  certificate  it  de* 
served. 

THB  TBBia  OF  BOABD  AT  BACH  LOGALXTT  ABM  UQDKRATBL 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  l^  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 
Pres*t  D.  McGregob,  atPlatteville;     Pres't  J.  W.  Stsarns,  at  Whitewater; 
Pres*t  Gbobos  a  Albsx,  at  Oshkf^ ;     Frea't  W.  D.  Pabxbb,  at  River  Falls 


A  NEW  DEPARTUEE. 

,  " Th£  hiffinning of  a  new  eratnihe  sdiooUttufp iff  vpnft.** 


\  Swiptpn's,  yioiti  Exercise  Blaafe 

.1    .  •     .       ,         IN  EIGHT  NUMBER3.  : 

< .  ft     jL<7radei  Course  of  Word  Studies,' covering  tAe'iiiiole  fcttmi    * 

of  school  word-study  from  primary  scrip)  ^U- 
•  ^  -   ■  »  .     -     .  4ng  to  Liatin  Etymology. 

Each  Kuubeb  Complbtb  in  Itself. 

Each  Has  Its  Own  Bpecific  PuiiPOfi& 

Tjtx  SsBTifl  let  the  flret  snccef efalBttempt  i     Snoltsh  Word.Sti7I>t  i»  t»  the  Coui 
""    to  make  th€  study  of  English  a  tr%u  language    Schuol  what  Latin  and  Greekaxe  10  tte  CS^ 


study. 


lege. 


The  following  outline  shows  the  broad  soope  and  diaracter  of  #fr 

Word  Exercise  Blanks: 


N^  1.— Script  Primer  in  Words  an'd 
Sentences.    48  pages. 

ThiB  fnclurlee'ehont  Ave  hnvdred  words, 
each  ae  are  found  in  First  Readers,  printed 
in  script  and  used  in  pleasantf  easy  sen- 
tences for  pencil  traDscrlptioit  It  is  the 
needed  accompaniment  of  any  First  Reader. 
Introduction  J?rice,  |l.iO  per  doaaen. 

No.  2.— Phonic  Spelling.  24  pages. 

.  This  i»  deslffned  (o  afford  vaiMle  lir  tfie 
second  school  year  practice  in  the  writing  of 
.  mprds  arranfccdiMCOrdlns  to  phonic  e)ementa. 
It  inclades  about  one  thousand  words  selected 
flrom  Ihe  vocahuiariea  oi  the  most  approved 
Secnnd  Readois.  Introductton  f  r}ce,  11.25 
per  dosen. 

No.  8.—  Grammatical  Spelling.   24 

pages. 

This  ii  Intended  to  be  in  the  ^ands  of  chil- 
dren in  the  later  part  of  their  third  school 
year.  It  (rives  the  rules  for  pur  few  Inilected 
foKms,  with  a  larjze  attioant  of  traoscriptlon 
practice  undt^r  each  heHd«  It  assumes  no 
kDowlPdg^'fif  Grammsr  whatever.  Introduc- 
tion Price,  (I  40  p«r  dozeni        • 

No.  4.— Etymological  Spelling.  36 

pages. 

This  presents  the  principal  Enitlish  suffixes 
and  nearly  a  thousand  EoKlish  roots,— the 
papil  beiui^  exercised  in  the  wHtlnfi'  of  sim- 

S]e  dorivatives.  Introdoction  Price,!  1.60 per 
ozen. 

Sample  Set  for  Examiaatlon  with  view  to  introdtictlon,  will  be  teat  bf 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  f  1.00. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

149  Wabash  Aybbue,  Caiiuoo^ 


N0k5.  — Test   Spelling.    40 

This  Inclndoa  abonttwotkooamAlMr 
dred'of  the  n.ore  dilfieDH  woro^  of  •  vi 
vocabulary,  fronped  hy  refsailrtiMiV 
contrasts  in  a  way  lo  impress  tb<"lr  oftT 
phy  on  the  pupil*a  miod.  InUOdntUidt: 
$1.60  per  dozen. 

No.  6.— Test  Pronnndationa^ 

pages. 

This  iDclvdes  the  nuijorij^  of  IwM. 
words  (between  eight  and  nine  limMft 
number)  likely  r«»  bo  mlsproonnn^'Bi 
correct  pronuncfattoo  (accatdi&c  to  WsMri 
iWiUmiBOCD)  Ift  abown  by  dlacrilB«li«t|i^ 
blcation,  and  acc">nt,  and  tran^crfiftlM^ 
the*  pupil  is  required.  iBtroauetiaa  Im 
$1. 60  per  dozen. 

No.   7.— Synonym    Wrtilig.    tt 

pages. 

This  coQsia^s  of  a  laree  amoautof 
>estin$t  and  valuable  p#lcti&e  tn 
writing—  lb*  pupil  being  ro^uired 
rrom  a  given  ^oup  of  words  t«o  eQ^ltAlk 
of  ^»oh  f^ven  key  word.  Introaocuaa  nPI 
$1.95  per  dozen. 

No.  8.—  Latin  Roots  and  Ka|i|l 
■  Derivatives.    60  pkgn. 

In  this  blsttk  the  study  of  etyntokcf  ^ 
brouz^t  down  to  the  easy  onmprabcaMJi 
grammar  school  pupils.  One  hundred  01 W 
most  valuable  Latin  roota  and  ilieirrlM^ 
rivatlves  are  itiveti.  The  simple  nettMM 
analysis  requires  no  knowledge  wbawsrtf 
Latin.    Introduction  Prices  $*.»  per  <" 
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$1.00  IN  ADTANCE. 


Btered  at  the  post  office,  at  Madlaon,  Wis.,  I 
M  fecond  class  mail  matter.  f 


G&ifijUf  &  CBA]ii>i.ZB,*PDbl)(-)]ert, 


OONTENTS. 


School  Notoi,  Boath 89 

Beading 91 

Cnltuo  of  the  ImaglnAtloii  bj  Bdiool 
Bzerolaes 94 

Life  at  the  NtTtl  Aeadeiiiy  at  Annap  oils   96 

SSUBCTXI)  — 

Winter'!  Work  for  the  Rural  Teacher.    96 

ThoQghtaof  an  Old  Teacher 106 

Grammar  In  Pnblie  Schools 100 

Mr..  Freeman  Ton  American  Pecaliar- 

Itiea 109 

Some  Methoda  of  Teaching  Geography  118 


Bbleotxd — continned. 
Natural    Science  in    the    Caauat 

Scbooli S 

A  Warning  BzempUAed 

What  To  Do  Oat  of  School ^.  9 

Bditobiaa. .^.^ 

Bztracts  flrom  the  Annual  Bepeit  if 
the  State  Saperintendent ^ 

OFnOIAI.  DnPAHTMJUT— 

Circnlar  to  Coimty  SuperisteaiiitL 
Town  Clerks,  School  Boards,  isd 
Teachera ...8 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Physiological  Charts  of  life 


Ka  1.  NuTBrnTB  Ststbh.  No.  2.  Nbbyous  Stbtem. 

No.  8.  MoTiTS  Stbtem.  No.  4.  Hbalth  axd  Dmm. 

These  new  and  attnetlre  Charts  show  the  Organs  of  the  Homan  Body,  laxge  as  nfc»<fti 
Hatnral  Colors,  and  with  their  Connections,  their  actions,  and  their  lueroMopie  Bmctv- 
They  iUnstrate  ^^ 

The  Whole  Science  of  Physiology, 

and  make  it  attraetlre  and  easy  to  understand. 

They  are  models  of  ocMrreetness,  being  exact  oopies  Dram  paintings  hy  a  thoroogk  sbiIbb 
and  physiologist,  and  hare  been  enthasiastlcalljr  endorsed  by  enuient  edncaton  nd  ■■- 
bers  of  the  medical  profassion. 

Planted  in  Oil  Odors  in  the  best  style  of 
OHROMO-LlTHOGHtAPHY. 

Sice  86x38  inches. 

Price  of  set,  cloth  moanted  on  rollers,         -         -  -         •        •   ^5tt 

Irrioe  of  sot,  cloth  monnted  on  rollers  in  neat  case,    •  *  fli 

Mambers  1, 2  and  8  form  a  complete  set  for  iUnstrating  work  with  any  school  lait  taokin 

Physiology. 

Price,  cloth  mounted  on  rollerf ,                  -         -  .        ..fliao 

Price,  doth  mounted  on  rollers  in  neat  case,    -         •  -         •         •         17  S 
For  ftmher  InflMnuttion  and  descrlptlTe  circnlar,  address 

D.  H.  SMALLET,  Sole  A|c«nt  for  WinoBOiii. 

465  Main  street,  Vend  dn  Lac  VlMBih. 
A.  ftill  line  of  School  supplies,  at  lowest  prices,  always  in  stock.   Agents  mstal 

AN  EXTRAOEDINIET  OFIEB! 

TO  AH  WANTING  EMPLOTEMNT. 

If  the  Agent,  after  a  thirty  dayit'  trial,  falls  to  make  at  Uatt  $1001el99r  «>m«^[«^ 

Knse9,  we  will  take  back  all  goods  unsold  and  return  the  money  paid  us.  Osr drc«aB* 
'ents  show  that  $SOO  has  been  made  in  a  single  month.  We  gire  excUilTe  taR*^ 
There  can  be  no  competition.  Business  is  honorable,  pleasant  and  orolitsbls.  A»^g 
wanted  in  e^ery  County.  County  right  sent  tnt  with  first  order.  Srsry  AgsaL  v  w 
wishing  employment,  should  write  us  at  once,  ss  Counties  are  being  takea  flst,SBa  r 
firm  in  the  United  States  e^er  before  offered  such  extraordinary  and  iibartl  was  Mi 
Send  8  one-cent  atampo  for  large  descrlptlTe  clreulars»  containing  daseOto,  to  the 

BENNEB  HANUFACTUBING  CO^, 

it«  iaiitkfleiA  tt.,  rrmBvaot  '** 


Errors  in  the  Use  of  English. 

By  the  late  WILLIAM  B.  HODGSON,  LL.  D., 

fallow  of  the  College  of  Precepton,  aid  ^feseor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  UniTenity 

of  Bdinboigh. 


AMERICAN  RETISEB  EDITION. 


Tj 
In 

katton. 

Mrrom  to  be  avtlded,  ite  wide  range  of  example!,  and  iti  Ineld  and  learned  ezpof  Itlon  of 
prtnclplet." 

The  cnrprlsing  mlftakes  of  aathore  of  the  highest  rank  which  are  here  pointed  oat  Indl* 
Qftte  that  there  are  lew  persons  who  might  not  deriYo  some  benefit  bom  a  csrefol  study  or 
ibis  -work.   It  will  also  be  found  Tory  useful  for  classes  in  grammar  and  literature.  ▲  copioas 
Index,  forming  a  complete  topical  guide  to  ita  contents,  is  a  Taluable  featnn  of  this  wora. 


Price  9  $1.50  retail. 

A  sample  copy,  for  ezanlnation,  will  be  forwarded,  pott-paid,  to  any  teacher  or  school- 
•moer,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

JUST  PUBLISHED: 

THE  MODERN  STENOGRAPHER: 

A  Complete  System  of  Light-Line  Phonography, 
Bwing  a  plain  and  practical  method  for  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  prindplee 

of  the  beet  phoneUc  ehort-hand. 

By  GEORGE  H.  THORNTON, 

President  of  the  New  York  State  Stenographers*  Association;  Stenographer  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Eighth  Judicial  District,  and  of  the  Oonniy  and  Surrogate  Oonrts  of  Niagara, 
Glenesee,  and  Wyoming  Counties. 


«*THB  HODBBN  STBNOGBAPHBB"  contatns  everything  that  is  necessary  to  give  the 
atndent  a  complete,  practical  knowledge  of  the  best  phonetic  short-hand,  and  buch  as  will 
qoallfy  him  to  become  an  expert  stenographer.  The  system  here  set  forth  is  indorsed  by  the 
naost  proficient  stenographic  reporters  In  the  United  States,  and  has  been  pronounced  by  all 
who  have  given  it  an  examination  as  by  Ihr  the  simplest  and  easiest  to  learn,  and  the  most 
rapid  and  legible  when  acquired. 

The  author  has  had  the  widest  practical  experience  in  his  profession.  The  advantage  ox 
having  a  treatise  on  such  a  subject,  written  by  one  conversant  not  only  with  the  theory  but 
the  a(^ual  practice  of  the  art  in  allot  its  de  partments,  must  be  apparent  to  all. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1«25.    Sample  copy  to  teachers,  $1*00« 

A  NOTABLE  SUCCESS, 

THE  MODEL  COPT-BOOKS, 

With  Slidinsr  Copies,  Patented. 


thif  hcne  MOVABLE  COPIBS,  the  great  advantage  of  whUh  cannot  he  dieputed.   No  other 

eeriee  cetn  eupply  thie  importarU  feature. 
They  neeeeearilv  inevre  rapid  improvement  at  every  etage  of  thepupiVe  practice* 
They  make  inetmctUm  in  theeulfict  of  penmanehip  EAST,  PBAOriCAL,  AHD  IKVABIA- 

BLT  8UC0E8SPXJL. 
Thty  have  demonetrated  that  good  penmanehip  may  be  acquired  by  the  dulleet  imltaiort. 
They  are  iteed  in  many  thoueande  qf  eehoole,  wUh  the  moel  gratifying  reeulte. 


A  lanpls  Mt,  Ibr  examination,  on  rtcelpt  of  00  oeata. 

D.  AFFLBTOlt  ft  OOh  Ftbllshtri,  HfW  Tofk,  BMtoa,  OhSeagei  8a&  VfaidMO. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

^  The  leginning  qf  a  nm  erafi^^  sehooUtu/ii^  9/  wtit!" 


Swinton's  Word  Exercise  Bl 


IN  EIGHT  NUMBERS. 

A  Graded  Ck>iir8e  of  Word  Studies,  coTerin/i^  tiie  whole  grond 
of  school  word-study  ftrom  primary  script  spell- 
^  ing  to  Latin  Etymolo^.    ^ 

Each  Numbeb  Comflets  m  Itself. 
X  Each  Has  Itb  Own  Si»Bcmc  Pdbposs. 

Tbk  Sertkb  is  the  first  successfal  attempt  1  Ehgubh  Wori^Studt  Is  to  the  Ceeft 
toDiAke  the  Bifidy  of  Engluih  a  trut  language  School  what  LatJn  and  Greek  tn  to  Ins 
ttudy.  "  lege. 

The  following  outline  shows  the  broad  soope  and-diaractef  of  tk 

Word  Exercise  Blanks: 


No.  1  .—Script  Primer  in  Words  and 

Sentences.    48  pages. 

This  inclndes 'about  five  hundred  words, 
snch  as  are  found  In  First  Readers,  printed 
in  script  and  used  In  pleasant,  easy  sen- 
tences for  pencil  tracBcrlption.  It  is  the 
needed  accompaniment  of  any  First  Reader. 
Introdnctlon  Price,  ll.&O  per  dozen. 

I 

No.  2. — Phonic  Spelling.  24  pages. 

This  is  designed  to  afford  pupils  In  the 
second  school  year  practice  in  the  writing  of 
words  arranged  according  to  phonic  elements. 
It  inclndes  snout  one  thousand  words  selected 
trom  the  vocabaiarles  of  the  most  approved 
Second  Readers.  Introduction  Price,  |1.25 
per  dozen. 

No.' 8.—  Grammatical  Spelling.   24 

pages. 

This  Is  intended  to  be  in  the  hands  of  chil- 
dren in  the  latter  part  of  their  third  Bchool 
year.  It  gives  the  rules  for  our  few  Inflected 
forms,  with  a  large  amount  of  transcription 
practice  under  each  head.  It  assumes  no 
knowledge  of  Grammar  whateyer.  Introduc- 
tion Price,  $1.40  per  dozen. 

No.  4.—  Etymological  Spelling.   3 6 

pages. 

This  presents  the  principal  English  suffixes 
and  nearly  a  thousand  EngllBh  roote,— the 
pupil  being  exercised  In  the  writing  of  sim- 
ple derivatives.  Introduction  Price,  |1. 60  per 
dozen. 


No.  5.  — Test  Spellinjc.  40]tt|ii 

This  incMea  AboottwothoQW>d£«i» 
dredof  the  mo^e  olifieBlt  wordi  ofoua^ 
vocabnlary,  groops4  -hy*  fstenUifica  IV 
contrasts  \u  a  way  to  Ixapreas  ifaelr(?'iQ|^j 
phy  on  the  pupiPs  mind.  iBtradBetolal 
$l.(jO  per  dosseo.' 

No.  6.— Test  PronmiclalbBS.  • 


pages. 


No.*  7.— Synonym   Writiiyf.  M 

page*. 

This  oonaifits  of  a  large  asiout efl^ 
estlng  and  valuable  practlM  ta  ^fs^ 
Writing—  the  pnptt  beiagreqoircdtt«JJ 
irom  a  given  groap  of  words  two  «Si8lTi^ 
of  each  given  key  word.  IntrodBdwa  «• 
$l.i6  per  dozen. 

No.  8.—  Latin  Roots  and  Eii#^ 
Derivatives.    60  pages. 

la  this  blank  the  atndy  of  ^^T^\ 
brought  d6wn  to  the  ea§y  camjJnwjy^ 
grammar  school  pupils.  One  ktaHEwJ"  J" 
most  valuable  Latin  roou  and  thett  ckb«J 
rlvatlves  are  civeo.  TM  8i"?'»J?iISi 
analysis  reqolreB  no  knowledf*  "»f^ 
Latin.    Introduction  Price,  Jl»ptf*"* 


Sample  Set  for  Examination  with  view  to  introduction,  will  be8oJ'!f 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  Jl.OO. 

IVISON.  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

148  WABiun  Avnroi,  ODO^ 


IBU.  1883.  tl.OO  IS  ADTAKCE. 


CONTENTS. 


Page. 

Orioimal  >- 

Edacatfon  In  iU  Relations  to  Public 
Charltlot  and  Corructions 183 

Health  la  the  Public  Schoolt 148 

Report  of  Uommitteo  on  Moral  Edu- 
cation   151 

8cbooI  Notes  South 154 


Selrctbd—  fip, 

Theory  and  Practice  In  Di«dpll«e  ...  m 
Abstract  of  Lectures  on  Phfsiologjr..  9 

Scholasticism  vs  Across  Lois £ 

Why  a  Kerosene  Lamp  Borsis 9 

Ihe  Past  Year * 

Bditorial *A 

Notes m 


AND  STUDENTS' 


LIBRARY 


25  TOIiS.  IFT  ONE!     The  Greatest  Work  for  Teachert 

ever  Published. 

CONTENTS:  "Hie  Common  Branches,  Natural  Sciences,  Clril  GoT*t,  SeboolUi 
Composuiun  ana  Rhetor  c,  Psriiamentsry  Ussf^eu,  Methods  of  Tescblng,  School  Hsnp- 
ment,  Myihoiugy,  Gen.  Hist.  U.  S  Uist.,  B  Mkecpin?,  Qsn  Lit.,  Uow  to  Sisdy  ssa  oi 
books.  All  the  systems  of  outlining  in  use,  Thousands  of  t>.*8t  q  s^sttons.  ModtU  f jt  pnrfit 
for  analysis,  for  solutions  In  mental  and  written  Arith.,  Letter  Wrliioft,  eic.,etc ,  scjpfev 
Index  referrng  to  every  subject  in  the  book,  and  a  Qlosaary  ot  difficBit  terms  nllitt^ 
graphical  facts,  etc. 

One  large  octai^c  vol«9  532  pp.^  clear  type  and  excellent  print* 


The  teacher  who  is  preparing  for  examination ^  or  who  is  OTerworked,  ess  i 
more  with  this  work  iu  a  short  time  than  in  au?  other  WAy.  Text  books  on  escs  of  tb i^ 
Jectt  given  »onld  cost  |30,  tbis  book  costs  only  |1.  Jfo  fatf,  necessary  to  an  cxtfOisJ  «- 
dtrstanding  of  sack  sui^sct  is  omitted. 


Indorsed  by  State  Superintendents,  Educators  and  Edacn* 

tional  Press  of  the  Union. 

•  *^  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  whole  library  in  Itself    In  fact,  the  wonder  is,  that  so  asefa  t^ 
ble  Inlormation  on  such  a  variety  of  subjects  of  interest  to  teachers  and  stndeats  tkooHii 

SIven  In  one  volume  of  5^  pages.    In  my  Judgment  the  book  deserves  sad  will  bits  i  N* 
rculation.**  Jab.  P.  tti^DB,  Bute  tfupu  Pub.  IoiL,Iil 

**  Vigorons,  practical,  and  comprehensive."  ,  _. 

L.  8.  CoBKBLL,  State  Snpt  Pnb.  last ,  OiMnss- 
*  I  have  exsmined  the  '  Teachers*  ai^d  Stadents'  Library  *  with  some  care,  snd  BBfluru 
It  the  beat  publication  for  teachers  that  1  have  ever  seen."  ^. 

J.  A.  Smith,  State  Snpt.  Pnb.  last.  ^»^''Zm. 
"  Last  Autumn  I  examined  the  work  and  gave  it  a  hearty  reeommendtUoa  Paitltf  ass- 
Instion  has  only  added  to  my  high  opinion  of  Its  value.    I  know  of  no  single  woAtatU^ 
Ing  more  important  ahd  valuable  information  for  tho  teacher.'-*  „  ^ 

N  A.  LucB,  SUte  Bnpt  Pnb. I"*/*?-, 
^To  the  inexperleuced  teacher  it  contains  more  helps  than  anr  other  boik  w*>^7! 
have  any  kac  wled^e.    School  oOlcers  should  see  that  every  teacher  *8  desk  bss  thif  vJffu 
handy  reference."  New  r.He.  Jock,  sr  w- 

''  An  excellent  work  fh>m  beginning  to  end.  It  Is  truly  a  teacher's  librart ,  for  It  ovu" 
the  general  principles  of  every  science  ordinarily  tanght  in  the  common  schools,  wrs 
heartily  commend  the  book.    It  is  cheap,  useful,  and  Issned  In  attractive  style.*"^ 

PkKHA.  BCBOOt  J<w?f  ,y 

TArM  larffs  editions  have  been  called  for  within  one  year.  A  fset  wUeh  shuwi  *>»  ■" 
public  think  of  it. 


Price 9  Cloth  9  Beveled  Board ,  Sfarbled  Edges 
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A  f^  TjlT^rpQI  Wanted  everywhere.    The  right  men  can  easily  clsir  ll®  J 
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Ml  once  for  territory,  as  the  beat  is  being  uken. 


T.  S.  DENISON,  FQblisher,  Chicago,  ^ 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


RIVER  FALLS,  Spring    Term  opens  MONDAY,        -       April   3 

OSHKOSH,  Spring       «         «     WEDNESDAY,    -  April  11 

PLATTEVILLE,  Spring       "         «     TUESDAY,       -       April  10 

■WSITEWATER,  Spring      «         "      MONDAY,       -     -  April  16 
Examination  for  admission,  day  previous.   At  Rirer  Falls,  same  day. 

T££M8  OF  ADMISSION. 

Tbe  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regul^ 
tlona  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  School :  ^ 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatives 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  sach  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
aii<i  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

8.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  .the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  diall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 

dily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re 
ceiye  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  njane,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
cate  of  such  certificate  ^all  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  (lurnishing  such  evi. 
dence  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
■nbacribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

1,  -^-  -^-,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 
School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  jrear,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
snch  school  for  one  term,  proTided  that  in  his  Judpment  such  certificate  Ik  de- 
senred. 

TOB  TBBia  OF  BOABD  AT  BAOH  LpOAUTT  ABB  MODBBATB. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 
Prest  D.  McGbbgob,  at  Platteville;     Pres*t  J.  W.  Stbarnb,  at  Whitewater; 
Pres*t  Gbobob  B.  AiiBBB,  at  Oshke-di ;     Prea't  W.  D.  Pabxbb,  at  River  Falls 
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CONTENTS:  The  Cobmbob  Branches,  Natural  Sciences,  Civil  GotX  ScMI^ 
Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Parliamentary  Usages,  Methods  of  Teaching,  School  uBf^ 
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One  large  octavo  YoUy  532  pp.,  clear  type  and  exceUent  print* 


The  teacher  who  Is  preparing  for  e»amin€Uion^  or  who  is  oTerworkod,  <*ol, 
more  with  this  work  Id  e  short  time  than  In  any  other  way.  Text  books  m  each  o(^^^ 
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"  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  whole  libraiy  in  Itself  In  fact,  the  wonder  is,  that  so  b^?!^ 
ble  information  on  snch  a  vanety  of  sabjects  oi  interest  to  teachers  and  stadsnts  ""^ 
given  In  one  volnme  of  58SI  pages.  In  my  judgment  the  book  deserves  and  will  lui« «  ai? 
escalation/'  Jas.  P.  Sladx,  State  Snpu  P&klBiL,u 

"  Vigorous,  practfctl,  and  comprehensive."  «.,^.ja 

L.  S.  CouNELL,  State  SopL  Pab-'lBSt^  OIW0 

*'  I  have  examined  the  *  Teachers'  and  Stadents'  Library '  with  aome  care,  aadBUt^i  ■ 
la  the  best  publication  lor  teachers  that  1  have  ever  seen."  .  . 

J.  A.  Smith,  State  Snpt.  Pub.  In»t.i  JP«*?»!£i 

"  Last  Autumn  I  examined  the  work  and  gave  it  a  hearty  recommendattoB  Fartatffli* 
Inatlon  has  only  auded  to  my  high  opinion  of  its  value.  I  know  of  no  single  woikcww 
Ing  more  important  and  valuable  Information  for  tho  teacher.''  „  ^ 
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"To  the  inexperienced  teacher  it  contains  more  heJpsthan  any  other  ho^  ^*^S 
have  any  knc wludge.  School  oflicera  should  see  that  every  teacher's  desk  sas  tm»vi^^ 
haody  reference."  New  cho.  Joctb.  sf » 

*'  An  excellent  work  from  beginning  to  end .  It  is  truly  a  teacher's  library,  far  it  oa»" 
the  general  principles  of  every  science  ordinarily  taught  in  the  common  aehoola  tt«<" 

heartily  commend  the  book.    It  is  cheap,  uaefnl,  and  iasaed  in  uttracilve  style."  
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Three  large  editions  have  been  called  for  within  one  year.  A  fact  which  BhoiMW»* 
public  thiDiL  of  it. 
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at  ones  for  tetritoij,  as  the  best  Is  being  taken. 
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THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


'  RIVER  PALLS,  Spring    Term  opens  MONDAY,        -        April    2 

OSHKOSH,  Spring        "         «     WEDNESDAY,    -   April  11 

PLATTEVILLE,  Spring        «*  «     TUESDAY,        -       April  10 

TITHITEWATEB,  Spring      "         "      MONDAY,       -     -  April  16 
Sxamination  for  admission,  day  previous.   At  Biirer  Falls,  same  day. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Tlic  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regula- 
tions for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  titate  Normal  School : 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  reprcscntatiTcs 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  yacancics  may  be  filled  by  the  prosideut 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  If  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  iQiall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 

lily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.    Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re 
ceive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
cate of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  snch  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  Airuishing  such  evi- 
dence as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  alter 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

I,  — —  -— ^,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 
School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 
•  4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  «7ho  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  One  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judfnnent  such  certificate  ii  de. 
served. 

THB  TBBMS  OF  BOABD  AT  BAOH  LOOALITT  ABB  UODBBATB. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
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putvlc  think  of  it. 

Price,  Cloth,  Beveled  Board,  Marbled  Edges  -  •        »    W^ 

Price,  Library  Leather^  Marbled  Edges    -  -  «         -        ^'^ 

A  f^  TPTVr'T'Cl  ^"*®^  everywhere.  The  right  men  can  easily  claB  V^^ 
4A\jr  J2jXN  JL  O  month.  Specimen  pages,  terms,  etc.,  sent  on  appttcsttfla.  ti^ 
at  once  for  teiritory,  as  the  best  is  being  taken. 

T.  S.  DENISON,  PablishePr  Chlcagi^  SL 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


RIVER  FALLS,  Spring    Term  opens  MONDAY,        •       April    3 

OSHKOSH,  Spring        *«         «     WEDNESDAY,    -   April  11 

PLATTEVILLB,  Spring       «         «     TUESDAY,       -       April  10 

\VHITEWATER,  Spring      «         «      MONDAY,     ,  -     -  April  16 
Examination  for  admission,  day  previous.   At  River  Falls,  same  day. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  tJie  following  regnli^ 
tions  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  Schoul: 

1.  liach  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  roprcsentntivos 
In  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  ta  w  kioh 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  snch  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  prcsideut 
and  secretaiy  of  the  Board  of.  Regents. 

9.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  connty  superintendent 

:  of  the  oonntj  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 

nomination  diall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  clly)  in  which  such 

candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 

dily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re 
eeive  a  oertiflcate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
eate  of  snch  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  su<^  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  cxoept  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  famishing  such  evi- 
dence as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  aAer 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

I,  — -  -— ^,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 
School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  One  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  In  his  Judgment  such  certificate  ji  de- 
served. 

THS  TBBMS  OT  BOABD  AT  BACH  LOCAXJTT  ABB  MODBBATB. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 
Prest  D.  McGbegob,  at  Platteville;     PresU  J.  W.  Stbabks,  at  Whitewater; 
Ptes*t  Gbobqb  S.  Albbb,  at  OshkMli ;     Fres*t  W.  D.  Paekbb,  at  River  Fallf 


/^ 


....  •       ! 

An  Entirely  New  Series  of  Schod 

Reading  Books! 


JVr    PROF.    W^MI^IsM^M    SfWrUTTOJir. 


Substantially  Bound  in  Cloth,  and  Illustrated  bjr  the  Bast 

American  Artists. 


THE  SERIES  CONSISTS  OF  THE  FOLLOWIN  BOOII  | 

I.  Swinton^s  Primer  and  First  Reader— tn  ons  volume,  InpriBtirfl 
script  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Beautifally  illostrfttei  91 
pages.  I 

t  II.    S wintoa's  Second  Reader :    With  yarled  exercises,  in  prist  asd  «^1 
Cloth.    Illnstrated.    176  pages. 

III.  Swmton's  Third  Reader:    Introducing  many  new  and  yt]aBhlefe> 

lures  in  selection  and  arrangement   JBeautifUlly  lUostrited.  Ckn. 
240  pages. 

m 

IV.  Swinton's  Fonrth  Reader:     Fall  of  nev.  and  intersstiaR  m^tw. 

largely  original,  adapted  to  this  impprtanft  grade  of  school  won. 
Cloth.    Illustrated.    884  pages. 

y.    Swinton*s  Fifth  Reader:    A.  book  of  choice  selections  for  mdiifi 
recitation  and  declamation.    Cloth.    Illustrated.   480  pages. 


i;^"  A  sample  set  of  these  Readers  will  be  sent  on  re(# 
of  $1.75. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

ITISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO, 

PUBLISHERS, 
149  Wabash  ATenae,  Chica^. 


LY.  IS83.  tl.OO  IH  AOTANCE. 


**"'  t  OkiUuk^*  Cbaudlib,  fnUlfhan. 


CKDKTENTS. 


PB|t. 

An  Experiment 96S 

8XI<VCTSD  — 

Practical  Aspect  of  Indastrial  Sdaco- 
tion...... 267 

Schools  and  SchoolmaBters  of  Ger- 
many  277 

A  Drill  on  the  Right  Use  of  Worda....  281 


SxLBcrxD— oontlnned.  i^ 

Beading  aa  an  Intellectaal  Esertifs..  Si 

Lesaona  in  Arithmetic ■ 

The  Recitation !Jn 

The  Old  Sdncatlon  and  the  Nev S 

Teachera' Inatitutea 9 


Editoblu. 
Nona 


AND  STUDEIffTS^ 


LIBRilir 


M  TOIiS.  IN  ONEI     The  Greatest  Work  for  Teaelien 

ever  Published* 

CONTElfTS:  '^^  Comacm  Branchea,  Natural  Bclencea,  CItII  Got*!.  SdieelLif 
Compost tion  and  Rhetoric,  Parliamentary  Usagest  Methods  of  Teaidilng,  Scaoel  llisie» 
ment,  Mythology,  Gen.  Hist..  U.  8  Htat.,  B.x>keeptng,  Gen.  Lit.,  How  to  stady  tad  w 
booka.  All  the  ayatema  of  oatllnlng  In  ase,  Thooaanda  of  teat  queatlona.  Modek  fDrpttiii( 
for  analysis,  forsolnttona  in  mental  and  written  Arith.,  Letter  Wrltioff,  eic,  ete.,  aeoiMi 
Index  referring  to  eTsrysobJect  in  the  book,  and  a  6lo««ar|f  of  duBcalttennf  aiIB»- 
gn4>hlcal  facts,  etc. 

One  large  octavo  vol*,  532  pp.^  clear  type  and  excellent  prints 

The  teaeher  who  \%  preparing  for  examincrtion,  or  who  la  QTerworked,  canaoeaiv9A 
more  with  this  work  in  a  short  time  than  in  any  other  way.  Text  booka  on  each  of  tiM  Hi* 
|ectt  given  would  cost  $90,  tbia  book  coeta  only  $3.  Ifo  fact  neceatarif  to  an  eseilM  * 
(UritanOing  of  each  subject  U  onUtCed, 

Indorsed  by  State  Superintendents ^  Educators  and  Ednea* 

tional  Press  of  the  Union* 

**  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  whole  library  In  Itself  In  &ot,  the  wonder  la,  that  ao  aadi  frib- 
ble information  on  such  a  variety  of  sobjecis  o<  interest  to  teachera  and  stadeots  etow* 
given  in  one  volnme  of  533  pages.  In  my  Jadgment  the  book  denervea  and  will  ktTS  •  lap 
drcalation.''  jAa.  P.  i^LADE,  State  SnpL  Pnb.  lut,  UL 

**  Vigorona,  practical,  and  comprehenalve." 

L.  S.  OOBNSLL,  State  Sopt  Pab.-lBat .  Oolaatt 

^  I  have  examined  the  *  Teachers*  and  Stadenta*  Library  *  with  aome  care,  ana  BBiiHyB 
Is  th«r  best  i^ablication  lor  teachers  that  1  have  ever  seen.'^* 

J.  A.  Smith,  SUte  Bnpt.  Pab.  Inst,  Misftoiippi. 

**  Laat  Aatomn  I  examined  the  work  and  gave  it  a  hearty  recommendation  FsftUtcns- 
Inallon  has  only  added  to  my  high  opinion  of  its  valne.  I  know  of  no  afn^  wvtktntm 
fog  more  important  and  valuabln  Information  for  the  teacher.'* 

N.  A.  Lues,  SUte  Snpt  Pnb.  Inst ,  Ibiaa 

**!%  the  inexperienced  teacher  it  contains  more  he4pethan  any  other  bo9k  of  stick  fi 
have  any  knc wiedxe.  School  oflicera  ahould  see  that  every  teacher *a  desk  aaa  this yrtn  U 
hhady  reference.'*  Nsw  biro.  Joua.  er  S». 

*'*'  An  excellent  work  fhmi  beginning  to  end .  It  is  trnly  a  teacher*a  library,  for  U  oanoAi 
the  general  principles  of  every  science  ordinarily  tanght  in  the  common  sehoola  weeii 
heartily  commend  tbe  book.   It  is  cheap,  osefal,  and  issned  In  attracitva  style.** 

PSHKA.  BOHOOL  JoOBU 

Three  large  ediiione  have  been  called  for  within  one  year.  A  fact  which  aiwwsvktf  w 
pnbiic  think  of  iu 


Price,  Cloth,  Beveled  Board,  Marbled  Edges 
Price,  Library  Leather,  Marbled  Edffes    - 


|3^ 


A  /^  TT'T^'T^Cl  W"*t®^  everywhere.  The  right  men  can  easily  dsir  IW^ 
^^  vT  JliXM  X  O  month.  Specimen  pagsa,  terms,  etc,  sent  on  appKeatfuu  mis 
At  ones  for  teirttoiy,  ss  the  best  Is  being  uken. 

T.  S.  DENISON,  PnUiflliar,  Ghicago,  IQ- 


.THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


BIVEB  FALLS,  Fall  Term  opens  MONDAIT,         -  August  27 

OSHKOSH,           Fall      ♦*         **      WEDNESDAY,  •  August  29 

PLATTEVILLE,  FaU      •*         •*      WEDNESDAY,  September    5 

WHITEWATER,  FaU     "         M      WEDNESDAY,  -  August  29 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Hie  Board  of  Begents  of  Konual  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regul^ 
ttoas  for  the  admiasioii  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  School: 

1.  Bach  aasembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatives 
In  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  Taoancies  exist  in  the  representatioii  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  yaoancies  may  be  filled  by  Che  president 
and  secretaiy  of  the  Board  ot  Begents. 

%'  Candidates  for  admission  shsll  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  l^  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  th^  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  yean  of  age,  of  sound 

dily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.    Sach  person  so  nominated  shall  re 
eelTe  a  certUcats  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
eate  of  such  certUcate  shaU  be  immedialely  sent  1^  maU,!^  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  oertiiloate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  l^  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  histoiy  and 
ttieory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  fomishing  such  eri. 
denoeas  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

I,  —  — — ^  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normsl 
School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  lesst  One  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  haTe  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  proyided  that  in  his  Judfment  such  certificate  i&  de- 
served  1 

TSB  TIBMS  OV  BOABD  AT  SACH  LOGAUTT  AM  XODXnATB. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  oblained  l^  addressing  the 
Prasidents  of  the  respectlTe  schools,  as  follows: 
Fres*t  D.  McGBBeoB,  at  PUtterille;     PresH  J.  W.  Stbabivb,  at  Whitewatsri 
pMitGBOB«iS.Aun,atOshkedis     Fte^  W.  D.  PiBxn,  at  Birer  Falls 


An  Entirely  New  Series  €S  So^ 

Reading  Books! 


:jfr  moF.  itrMEsEsi^M  swrurTOjr. 


*  Substantially  Bound  In  Cloth,  and  Illustrated  by  the  M 

American  Artists. 


THE  SERIES  CONSISTS  OF  THE  FOLLOWIU  BOOIft  ^ 

L    Swinton's  Primer  and  Finit  Reader— ^ti  one  9okme,   In  prfot  irf. 
•cript    HandBCMnely  bound  in  doth.    BeautifoUj  illaitnted.  It 


f  n.  S wintoa's  Second  Reader :  With  varied  ezerclaeB,  in  print  tod  «# 
Cleth.    Illustrated.    176  pages. 

IIL  Swi'nton's  Third  Reader:  Introducing  man v  new  and  ▼tloaMttfe 
tures  in  selection  and  arrangement  Beautifully  DloBtrated.  OMri 
240  pages.  ^ 

lY.  Swinton's  Fourth  Reader:  Full  of  new  and  intereitM  n^ 
largely  original,  adapted  to  this  important  grade  of  school  wxt 
Clgth.    Illustrated.    8d4  pages. 

Y.    Swinton's  Fifth  Reader:    A.  book  of  choice  selectiona  for  nOilf 
recitation  and  declamation.    Oioth.    Ilhistrated.   480  pi^ga- 


1^^  A  sample  set  of  these  Readers  will  be  sent  on  reee^ 
of  $1.75. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

mSON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO, 

PUBLISHERS, 
)49  Wabash  Areiioe,  Ghicaso. 


GTTST,"1883.  ILOO' IN  ADTANCE. 


SHiSXi^i^mS^'"'   I  (J*u,uir«Ciu.i,u«,ri,Wi.b™. 


OOMTENTS. 


bktOtBAIi  — 

A  stud;  of  CItU  GoTemmcnt 

Same  Attempt*  *tK*taraSlndr... 

Papll  ind  Teuhsi 

SiLioniD— 
£f «  ud  Ear  TeBchlng 


OMloiAL  SmrixooKi ■ 

Bditobiai. I 

BnuciTioSiL  Mssnaes  — 
Ftocaedlii|[B  at  Aniiul  Veedaj  <( 
Wlicoasln  Teacliera'  A 


WISCONSIN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREID, 

10  Otter  Street  (Corner  Tiaia),  Oshkosb,  Wis. 


AIWOTJKCEMENT. 


'  Buriau  taj  ban  orfuait 


Feilina  that  the  teathtn  at 

tourcnofnippli/.uiltfrtalltlift _   _  . 

tchoolt  of  Ihi  ttatt  mag  bt  oblaiTiiJ  at  rtatenaMt  prlai,  U 
and  a  ihari  <if  the  patronsge  i»  toUcKid. 

A  full  line  of  all  the  beat  and  latest  desieiu  in  bCHOOL  POBSnTBR 
APPABATU8  AND  SUPPLIES. 

A  moat  complete  lina  of  BOOKS  ind  PERIODIOAM  for  lewhert,* 
eluding  tbe  popul&i  pnbUcatlonB  of  John  B.  Aid  en  and  uniptecD])i»« 
introduction  aupplles  of  all  the  leading  TEXT  BOOKS,  i^  publiiben'  rtta 

Teachers  or  studenta  dealring  genteel  and  IncrKtive  employment  dnriB|i 
part,  or  the  whole  year,  will  find  It  in  their  intereat  to  coircBoond  Bltli  ou 
SUB8CKIPTI0N  DEPARTMENT. 

CorreBpoudence  in  regard  lo  the  schooU  mod  school  work  of  tlie  ilA 
solicited. 

When  you  w&nt  anything  in  Ote  eiiicationai  line  write  tad  tee  if  m  cu' 
help  you. K.  W.  MARTIK.  MASieH- 

NEW  I    DURABLE  I   POPULAR  I  PRACTICill 

COHIials  or  tightan  liaU,  wliidi  nro  n,  iB- 
iDgOD  etch  Bide  tiglU  fi£qiei,llrgg  eo^ti 
be  read  at  *  dlaUnce  ol  rnrtf  feel,  ai  fM 
over  heir  a  mlllloD  eiunplei  tn  AddJUoLM^ 
trecUOD,  UnlLipllcmlloa.  DlvbioD,  Dicliiil)> 
Federal  Uouer,  Fnctlone,  ud  IMiohi  * 
Compound  Nnmbere,  vnthaal  IM  tuaOt'lOi 
t*ather  lariOng  a  Hgurt  on  tlu  iiattlMii. 


!■  Collan. 

W.  W.  Deceit.  MiUL 

d  1(  to  Ue  bnntileiUMaa' 

■ehool  boani*' 

Bobert  Gnkan,  BUt*  SBptrlilalBt 
Ther  tr«  Id  u*  tai  wtaaj  of  the  MkoA  4t* 


...    rornlBliet  the  milerU  for  tilH:  k^ 
Tenleot.le  Mmple  and  tb*ief«n  BMU>bliB|i< 

L.  W.  Brl^'g,  Qlnctoi  Kode]  BcbooLlUM 

I  BeTeleetedltfrDmB  PrUBurrMBiilSn- 

m*T  — A  Bpleudld  IhlDf  — GlTM  u  Ham 

I  unonnt  of  ptactlce  end  ewn.   II  mwtip" 

deil  of  enthiiRluD  In  the  cluiei. 

I  L.  A.  Ue^  Aiuu'  Scboul.  QilKr.  ■<* 

Send  for  Circulars  and  prices  to  Wisconsin  Ed.  Boreas,  Oiriikirt,  Vii 


i  . 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS, 


^      r' 


RIVER  FALLS,  Fall  Term  opens  MONDAY,         •        August  »7 
OSHKOSH,  FaU      «         «     -WEDNESDAY,      -  August  29 

PLATTEVILLE,  Fall      «         «      WEDNESDAY,   September    5 
WHITEWATER,  Pall     «        **      WEDNESDAY,     -  Augiist  29  , 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  rogoti^ 
tlons  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  School: 

1.  Bach  assetabljF  district  la  the  state  shall  be  entitled  ta  eight  reiircsentatiyos 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  yacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

IS.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  comity  soperintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  cou^^  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  diall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  snch 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 

dily  heakh  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re 
oeive  a  cevliAcate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  diu>li. 
oate  oi  such  certificate  shall  Im  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent! 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  sdd  president, 
in  ttiA  branches  required  l^  law  for  a  third  grade  certiflcate,  exoepl  history  ^qd 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  Aifnishing  such  e^V 
donee  is  the  president  may  requix«  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration; 

l^  .,<_  ....^  doheieby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entfiring  this  Statjs  Normal 
Bcheol  is  to  fit  m3r8elf  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
lo  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  He  person  shall  be  entiUed  to  a  diploma,  who  lias  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  whidi  indh  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  One  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certiflcate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judinnent  such  certificate  ii  de- 
served. 

TSB  TXBMS  OW  BOABD  AT  SaOH  liOCALITT  ABM  MODBBATB. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 
Ftes*t  D.  McGbbgob,  at  FlatteviUe;     Pres't  J.  W.  Stbabks,  at  Whitewater; 
PM^n aaoBOA &4JBi|%  «t  OsWceeh;     BcefPt  W.  i>.  PigEUEBn»  at  RiTef  IfaUa 
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An  Entirely  New  Series  of  School 

Reading,  Books! 


nr  PROF.  wTMULi^M  swrijrTOjr. 


Substantially  Bound  in  Clotliy  and  Illustrated  by  the  Beet 

American  Artists, 


THE  SERIES  CONSISTS  OF  THE  FOLLOWIRB  BOOltt 

I.  Swinton's  Primer  and  Finit  Reader^  in  one  volume.  In  print  nd 
script  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Beaatifally  iUnstrated.  Itt 
pages. 

[  IL  S wintom'g  Second  Reader :  With  varied  ezercisea,  in  print  and  Mript 
Cloth.    Illnstrated.    176  pages. 

UL  Swtnton's  Third  Reader:  Introducing  many  new^  and  yaloablefei- 
tures  in  selection  and  arrangement  Beautifully  Illustrated.  ClotL 
240  pages. 

lY.  Swinton's  Fonrth  Reader:  FoH  of  new  and  interesting  msUtt, 
largely  original,  adapted  to  this  important  grade  of  school  v<fft 
Cloth.    Illustrated.    884  pages. 

V.    Swinton's  Fifth  Reader:    A.  book  of  choice  selections  for  nadiifi 
recitation  and  declamation.    Cloth.    Illustrated.    480  pages. 


Itc^  A  sample  set  of  these  Readers  will  be  sent  on  receipt 
of  $1.75. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

ITISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO, 

PUBLISHERS, 
149  Wabash  Ayenne,  Cliieago. 
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'TEMBEE,  188S.  tl.OO  IH  ADTAHOSf  ' 


""■'£2;!JoS"Ji'Si5E"'''"  (I!  ■;  )     oi^u.  *  c».»™ip.i,ii.iOT. 


OONTENTa 


OWBIWil— ■" 

AadiuiotPiw.  CP.VlBbdti S 

Inflaance  of  BiunlnkUoni  on  Tatch- 

tng B 

Grut  Teuhirm S 

HliUbU  in  School  > S 


iMpioTtd  Hattaodi  lo  TeuUng. .. f 

OraiciAi.  Dtptxnmr „  t 

Sunoitui. ■ 


WISCONSIN  EDUCATIONAL  BUEEAU, 

10  Otter  Street  (Corner  Hafn),  Odikodi,  Wa. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Mourv  of  tuppLi .  „ 

ichooti  of  thi  ilalr  mov  tv  otilairud  _ 

OHdatluire  nf  the  BOlrotttitt  ii  loUclt.-.  

A.  full  line  oi  all  Uie  best  and  l&test  deilgns  in  UOHOOL  FUBNITUBI. 
APPARATUS  AND  8UPPLIE8. 

A  moat  compleu  lioa  of  BOOKS  uid  PBKIODICAI^  for  tMchcn.ii- 
olndin;;  the  popalar  publlcstioDS  of  John  B.  Alden  and  mnplecopiMor 


part,  or  the  whole  year,  will  find  It  jn  their  intereat  to  corretpond  witli  w 
SUBSCRIPTION  DEPAETMEMT. 

Correspondeace  in  regftrd  to  the  achoola  and  achool  work  of  the  HA 
aoti  cited. 

When  foa  want  anything  in  (A<  tAvcational  line  write  and  tee  if  m  ciil 
help  yon.  "   ■"   "  ■  "•"'" 


R.  W.  MARTIN,  Maniosi 


NEW  I   LUHABLEI  POPULAR!  PIlACnCAll 


CdbBlBte  of  UghUm  $laf,  which  tmm  M^ 
ing  on  Hch  aide  tlgAt  Ogatta,  l»ie  um^  <* 
bi  »Bd  U  &  dlstuice  or  foctf  [Mt.  ud  ;ni>l 
over  hair*  million  eumplu  Id  AddiUM-Stt- 
tncdoo,  MnlllpllciUon,  Dlvltloo.  Dtd»* 
Fedenl  Money,  Practloni,  mi  Htdocdi*  o( 
CompomidSnirAat^teUJievtat  MCMat^lf 
ItacRtr  larUing  a  llgun  01 


I  DM  it  In  w  BulDMi  CoUaea.         ,. 

1  caanMnd  It  to  the  Enonblt  lUMW  ■ 

tdiool  houdt.  _ 

BobMt  Qiakaia.  Btata  BipwliWi"- 

Tbarualaw*  UmMi7a(th«  •dodi'*' 

eomtj  mt  git  antln  utMracOin.  „ 

Jobs  WaCUwft,  Co.  Sapt.,  KamMt* 

.   .   .   fnrnliba*  ^e  malarial  for  AiiniltM- 

TanlaDt,  la  atmpla  and  thacalOn  aot  !>•"■  *  ^ 

L.  W.  Urtg^,  DIracm  Modal  SctoaUO*'' 

BaTetait«dltfrOBiB  PrlBur  to  tk*  A  B|tf 
mu  —  A  apliDdld  tblnc  — Olna  u  tnaa* 
amanntotpraeitoaandablL  it  cnHM'V" 
40*1  of  anthialaaB  la  tka  dMoa*.  ■ 

'    LHoad,Ad*ma'B«kaal.Q«Mt.«i* 


Sead  for  Circnlora  and  prices  to  Wisoonsin  Ed.  Biinaa,  OdikoA'^ 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


RIVER  FALLS,  Fat  Tma  ppoi  MONDAIT,         -        Augast  27 
OSHKOSH,  FalJ      «         •*      WEDNESIlAT,f    -  August  29 

PLATTBVILLE,  Fall      •*         «      WEDNESDAY,   September    6 
WHITEWATER,  Fall     «         "      WEDNESDAY,     .  August  29 

TEEMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Bottd  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regitfa> 
tlons  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  Sohool:  ^ 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatiTOB 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  snch  yacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretaiy  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  coonty  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  lesidei  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 

dily  heahh  and  of  good  moral  character.  Bach  person  so  nominated  shall  re 
oeive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
oate  of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  l^  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
lo  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  oertificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
Iheoiy  and  px«ctice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  eater  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  IVimishing  such  evi- 
denoeas  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, •— ^,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
lo  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  Sae  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judfment  such  oertificate  ii  de- 
served. 

THB  TSBXa  OV  BOABD  AT  BAOH  UXSALITT  ABB  KODBRATB. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 
Pies*t  D.  McGrbgob,  atPlatteville;     PresH  J.  W.  Btbabks,  at  Whitewater; 
Pres*t  Gbobab  a  Aiabb,  at  Oshkf«h;     Rest  W.  D.  Pabxbb,  al  River  Falla 
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Reading  Books ! 
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Substantially  Bound  in  Cloth,  and  Ulnstf  ated  b7  the  M 

American  Artists. 


THE  SERIES  GONSiSTS  OF  THE  FOLLOWHB  BOOH 

I.  Swipton's  Primer  and  First  Reader—  in  one  coltfUM.  In  prij»<  p| 
script  HaDdaomely  bound  in  cloth.  Beaatifblly  iHiutrated  m 
pages, 

IL    Sainton's  Second  Reader :    With  varied  exercises,  in  print  ind  «*l 
Qoth.    Illustrated.    176  pages. 

III.  Swtnton's  Third  Reader:    Introducing  many  new  and  wjf^j*^ 

tures  in  selection  and  arrangement    BeautifWly  IllMtnWL  im. 
240  pages. 

IV.  Swlnton'8  Fourth  Reader:     Pall  of  new  and  inte!«ti«  ajBef, 

largely  original,  adapted  to  this  important  grade  of  sciow  iw». 
Cloth.    Illustrated.    884  pages. 

V.    Swinton's  Fifth  Reader:    A  book  of  choice  selectloDS fM^w^^^ 
recitation  and  declamation.    Cloth.    Illustrated.  480  pagn. 


I^^  A  sample  i»t  of  these  Headers  will  be  seatonreceij 
of  $1.75. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

mSON,  BlAKEMANi  TAYtOB  4  CO, 

.        PUBLISHERS, 
149  l^abii^h  Ateniie,  Chicago. 
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^OBER,  1883.  11.00  IN  ADTANCE. 


M  U  ttail  po«t  umc*,  at  HMKOII,  Vl 
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TMlnlngotthamil M 

Bappl«a«iituj  BMdlng « 

Behool*  On*  Bnndrvd  TSMI  Ago t\ 

Ifo  School  n  to  BnilDu* 41 

Ondlng  a  Coontr;  School  of  One  or 
Two  DtputmenU 41 


>  (cmllnKat)— 
TbrM  RdncUloiul  Prlic^lN... 


Tb*  BinpUiwa  la  itm 

Tbg  GrMt  Sutnc  M  Llk«4.. 
Xditobui. 


WISCONSIM  EDUCATIONAL  BUfiEAII, 

10  Otter  Street  (Corner  SUln),  Osbkoali,  'Wis. 

AKN'OUNCEMENT. 

MuiteA  tkirf  t\t  ttathtr*  and  ictiaal  efian  of  tin  StaU  an  in  ruut  af  uimt  am  nHt 
B  w^trt  Qlilkimc-uarrparafiitnalia  lor  farniiAinf  and  cr'-'-'"'^ 


tount  of  npnty  w*^ . 

tkooU  ol  tht  ilat4  maf  be  abiaine 

qM  a  tiMrt  of  |A<  Dotronagi  U  loiiaita.  

A  fall  Ifne  ot  all  tbe  best  and  latest  deaigns  in  HCBOOL  FDBJFlTUBi; 
APPARATUH  AND  SUPPLIES. 

A  moBi  complete  line  of  BOOKS  and  PEKI0DICAI.8  for  iMdunli- 
clndini;  Ihe  popular  pabllcations  uf  John  B.  Alden  and  umpleeopiov 
iDtrodactlon  snppltes  of  all  the  leadiDg  TEXT  BOOKtj,  ht  pabltihm'nM 

Teacheraor  alndeatH  desiring  genteel  and  lucjative  emplofmehl  dinnfi* 
part,  or  the  whole  Tear,  will  find  it  ia  tbelr  iutsreat  to  coneapaadwillin 
BDBSCKieTION  DEPARTMENT. 

Correspondeace  in  regard  to  the  achools  and  achool  work  of  tlie  Mt 
solicited. 

When  yo3  want  cmvthing  in  tht  ednuational  lint  write  and  Me  if  «•  cut 
help  yon. K  W.  MARTIN.  UkSian._ 

KEWT   BUKABLEI   FOFULAHI  FRACTICALI 

CohbIbW  or  tigkUtn  tlaU.  whfch  nro-vt,  *► 
ingOD  eicb  aide  ripU  OEonB,  lirgs  umft* 
lie  nmd  at  i,  dliUnca  of  fort;  tat,  ul  t**"! 
oyer  htlT  a  mLlllon  OTvnpln  In  AddhM^ 
tncUDD,  HDltlplluIion,  DiTitiim,  Dal>A 
Fedenl  MoueT,  Fnctloai.  ud  BcidulM  < 
Componiiil  Mnmben,  wiUoHt  Uu  •MBKr''" 
Itaclur  itrlUng  a  figvr*  on  Ou  tlaeOtrt. 


I  nta  It  In  >T  BsilnMi  Collate.        ,. 

W.W.D.aHt.041* 

I  oowmMid  It  to  th*  bioraUt  iHX** 

Mboolbouw-  _,_, 

Bobwt  Orataa.  State  BipMUtoin 

Tfa^aralnu*  to  maajof  tto  rt**'* 

eonntj  and  glTe  cntln  utU'actlin.        ,,. 

John  WaUawa,  Co.  8Bpt.,KHH>M<^ 

.   .    .    fnnlib«aUMBialuUlkii«rill;l'^ 

Tanteat,  1*  ilmple  and  U«atm  aoimiii"^ 

(lilt  of  dcder.  .  _,i^ 

L.  W.  Htlgp.  DInctV  KoM  BitoAMM 

Horul. 

Ban  tMtad  It  Iram  B  PiiMTT  W  Ika^S 

nar—A  iplaadld  Iklu  — GIm  n  M«« 

imoaM «( pcauloa aatftlU.  ItvMWiP" 

daal  of  enthnilaaB  In  tba  olHMa-        ...    j 

L.AlI«aA,Adaaa'BckaBt.(ldW'>^    [ 

Bend  for  Circnlsn  and  prices  to  Wiecon^  EiL  Bnreaa,  (MfciA ' 


iE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


;t  FALLS,  r^ll  Tenn  opens  MONDAlT/        •        August  37 
OSH,  Fall      **         «      WEDNESDAY,      -  August  2» 

rarviLLE,  Pall     «      «    Wednesday,  September  s 

BJ^WATEB,  Fall     «        "       WEDNESDAY,     .  Augusts© 

TEBH8  OF  ADMISSION. 

Board  of  Regents  of  Konual  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regula> 

Mr  Uie  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  School : 

idi  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatives 

Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  wrhicb 

lembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 

sretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

uididates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 

ooanty  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
ation  ^all  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
.atea  may  residCi  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 

heahh  and  of  good  moral  character.    Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re 
i  Gortiflcate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
r  such  oertiflcate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
aecretaiy  of  the  board. 

Fpon  presentation  of  such  oertiflcate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
1,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 

Imnohes  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 

p  aad  praotioe  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 

il  In  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  ftirnishing  such  evi- 

I  aa  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 

ribing  to  the  following  declaration : 

«-  •— ^,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

ills  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 

lage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 

>1  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 

een  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 

dent  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 

school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judgment  such  oertiflcate  it  de- 

nL 

thb  tkbin  ov  board  at  baor  locautt  abb  kodxbatb. 

formation  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 

Idents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 

Qsn  D.  McGnxeoB,  at  Platteville;     PrestJ     S  TBARire,atWhitswater| 

es*t  Oborob  a  Aiabb,  at  Oshkfeh;     ResH  W.  D.  Pabxbb,  at  Bltm  Falls 


An  Entirely  N 
Readi 

•MT    FBOF.    W 


SnlMtanUally  Boand  in  CI 
Amei 


THE  SERIES  CONSISTl 

L  Swlnton's  Primer  and  Fir 
■crIpL  Bandsotnelf  boo 
pages. 


UL   Swinton'a  Third  R«ad<>r: 

tares  In  selection  and  am 
S40  pages. 

IT.    Swinton'a  Fonrth  H«adei 

larjrair  original,  adapted 
Cloth.    Illustrated.    SS4] 


^^  A  sample  set  of  the 
of  $1.76. 
Correspondence  solicited 

ITISON,  BLAKEJ 

IW  Watail 


OONTENTS, 


Timlnlnt;  mat  EdncatM «S 

yonDgTcmclicnuid  tlidrCallInK-...  448 

FaomuBlifp  In  PnbUc  Scboolg 4ST 

HIdU  od  TeichiDg  Spelling 4S0 

UUIorj  and  Qeognphj    m 


SiLcoTBD  (continued)  — 
Corporal  FnniihineiLt..,. 
T«ch  PapUi  How  b>  Lbu 
Flnt  Dftjof  Scboal 

Bditobul 


WISCONSIIJ  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAD, 

10  Otter  Street  [Corner  Hnln),  Oehkosh,  Wis. 


AT^rNOUNCEMENT. 


J>-M»llf 


-  -^  --,„-.. -  , ,   .  jr  /urniilUny  artd  eavliitufai 

.^,^ult  of  l/i4  itaU  may  D>  obtaimii  at  niuoniMt  prlcn,  tliit  Sitraa<i  hat  ban  trgailid 
and  a  than  of  (he  jiatronage  U  toUcU4d. 

A  futl  line  ol  all  the  best  and  lateat  desigoB  in  HCBOOL  FUR^ITUIiE, 
APPARATUS  AND  8UPPLIE8. 

A  most  compleU  ]iiie  oC  BOOKS  And  PEKI0DICA.L3  for  t»chiii,i» 
cludlQK  tl)s  popular  pubUcatlooe  of  John  B.  Alden  and  umplecapiaot 
iDtroductlon  aapplles  of  all  ibe  teadine  TEXT  BOOKd,  t>t  pabtishen'  nto. 

Teachers  or  giudents  degiriog  zentool  and  lucrative  emplojmeni  dorlsgi 
part,  or  the  whole  vear,  will  Und  it  in  their  ioterest  to  corrrapoDd  vilh ou 
SUBSCKIfTION  DEPARTMENT. 

Correspondence  in  regard  to  the  schools  and  school  work  of  Ibe  tUU. 
solicited. 

When  ;o^  want  anything  in  the  tdaeational  line  write  and  we  if  we  eul 
help  you.  li.  W.  MARTIN,  MiSion. 

NEW  I   DUEABLEI   POPULAR!  PRAOTICiLI 

CODBlstfl  of  tiffhtten  ttoU^  fvhkh  nrotn*  ^- 
ingOD  eub  side  tIg/U  Bgam,  lugo  untltn 
ba  read  it  ■  dlataoce  of  fnitj  f«cL  mi  E^ 
overbalf  >  million  eumples  in  AdditlM.iit- 
tracUon,  Haiti  pi  Icition,  DliiFliM),  DKiuli 
Fedeni  HoDe;,  Fiictloni,  ind  Erionin  i* 
Coiapoaomamben,  ttUIUMUUU  iuctMt»l^ 
Uathtr  itrUing  O  fijvn  on  UW  UocUMrf. 


I  DM  II  Id  bit  BoiiaMi  Collan. 

W.  W.  I>igtfU,OdkMl. 
I  eotDDSDd  U  to  ths  anmUa  lUMtta  ' 
Bdiool  boaMi. 

Bobwt  Orabno,  Btcta  SnptriilaMt 
Th»T  mre  In  nM  In  nuDf  of  tba  Khodi  dtt 
eoDDlr  ud  slTa  tntlm  utltfuUtn. 

Jobn  WitUvB,  Co.  Bnpt..  K*nnM  C» 

.   .   .   famlifaaa  tlwmKtentl[i>r<rOI;li<» 

Tnileiit,  IB  lUnpleaLd  tbarttora  notlltbhUF' 

L.  W.  BrlggV,  DlTMtor  Modal  ScluACMMk 

H>Ta  totted  It  framB  Prlmirr  to  tlit  *  ^ 
in»r  — A  »plendld  Iblng  — G1»M  u  la»" 
amanM  of  practice  udAill.  ItdwiMiIi" 
rii^i  r.t  gcthBilMn  In  tha  olMMa. 

\.  lUaA,  Aduu'  SchouL  QdM}.  »* 


flsud  for  Circolan  and  prices  to  Wuconsln  Ed.Bar«ui,  OsUuAVk 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


RIVER  FALLS,  Fall  Term  opens  MONDAY,         -  "      August  27 
OSHKOSH,  Fall      **         «      WEDNESDAY,      -  August  2d 

PLATTEVILLE,  Fall  "    *^         «      WEDNESDAY,    September    5 
WHITEWATER,  Fall      «         «        WEDNESDAY,      -  August  29 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Bottd  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  hss  adopted  the  following  regu!a> 
ttons  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  School: 

1.  Ssch  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatiTes 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  snch  yacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretaiy  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

S.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jorisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  th^  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 

dily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Bach  person  so  nominated  shall  re 
oeiTe  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupll^ 
oate  of  such  oeitiflcate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  l^  the  superintendenti 
lo  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8  ¥pon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  hy  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  ^and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
Bdhool  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  fomishing  such  eri- 
dence  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
subscribing  to  the  foUowing  declaration: 

I, — — ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

Bdhool  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
lo  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
prerident  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judgment  such  certificate  it  de- 
served. 

THB  TBBKB  OV  BOABD  AT  SAOH  LOGALITT  ABB  KODBSATB.  f 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  l^  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 
Pres't  D.  McGkbgob,  atPlatteville;      PresUJ  tbarnb^ at  Whitewater; 

Preset  GBonoB  a  Albbb,  at  Oshket^h;     FtesH  W.  D.  Pabkbb.  at  River  Falls 


An  Entirely  New  Series  of 

Beading  Books! 


BIT    rnOF.    W*ME.M.W^M    aWUTTOJI'. 


tSntetantially  Bound  in  Cloth,  and  Illustrated  bf  &«  1^ 

.    American  Artists. 


THE  SERIES  GONSiSTS  OF  THE  FOLLOWIM  NU^ 

I.    SwlTiton's  Primer  and  First  Reader  —  in  one  wlwae^ ^^^i 
script.    Handsomely  bound  In  cloth.    Beautifully  illMW»* 
pages. 

n.    Swinton's  Serond  Reader:    With  varied  exercises, in  priDt"^*^ 
Cloth.    Illustrated.    176  pages. 

III.  Swtnton's  Third  Reader:    Introducing  many  new  and  vrinil^^ 

»ures  in  setectioo  and  arrangement    Beautifully  Illa8lr»tt<i-  w» 
240  pages. 

IV.  Swinton's  Fourth  Reader:     Fall  of  new  and  »flte'«^^'?^ 

largely  original,  adapted  to  this  important  grade  of  seBw  ■** 
Cloth.    Illustrated.    884  pages. 

V.    Swinton'9  Fifth  Reader:    A.  book  of  choice  selectlom  for  ""* 
recitation  and  declamation.    Cloth.    Illustrated.  480  pM;^ 


H^*  A  sample  set  of  these  Readers  will  be  sent  on  rW 
of  $1.75. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

lYISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  k  ft, 

.    PUBLISHERS, 
149  Wabash  Avenue,  Chic  a^ico. 


CONTENTS. 
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WISCONSLN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAC, 

10  Otter  Street  (Comer  MaiD),  Osbkosh,  Wis. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


FttHan  thai  Ihe  liaritrt  and  tehool  oflan 
tourer  of  mppiy.  tahtrt  all  tin  nec-ttarn  imi 
icADdJi  of  Ihe  Hate  tnagr  ti  obluin-'it  nl  naio 


loAJt  prUti,  tAU  L 


APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

A  moat  complete  line  of  BOOKS  and  PERIODICAl<8  for  tfcavn.  a- 
eluding  the  populu  publicatiooi  of  John  B.  Alden  uiii  umplicnTAcaM 
introduction  suppllea  of  all  the  leadlnj;  TEXT  BOOKS,  bt  publiihMi'  r 

Teactaere  or  students  deBirinftsenteet  and  lacraiive  employment  dari 
part,  or  the  wbole  vear.  will  find  it  In  their  Interest  (o  correspond  witti 
BUB8CKIPTION  DEPARTMENT. 

Correspondeoce  In  regard  to  the  schools  and  school  work  of  the  ■ 
solicited, 

Wb«n  yo-j  Kant  anglking  in  the  edveationtU  lint  write  and  xee  if  n  i 
help  you. B.   W.  MARTIl-f,  MtBtfll 

HEW  I   SUKABLET   FOFULAEI  FEACTIC^ 
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John  Wattawa,  i 


iBiaat,  I*  UBpl*  and 
.  W.  lfTl||i.  Diraoli 


Sesd  for  CircnUn  and  prlcei  to  Wlaoonalii  EL  E 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


IIVER  FALLS,     Winter  Term  opens  MONDAY,  -     January  7 

)SHKOSH,  Spring    Term  opens  TUESDAY,  -         April  8 

^LATTEVILLE,   Winter  Term  opens  TUESDAY,  -     January  8 

WHITEWATER,  Winter  Term  opens  TUESDAY,  -  January  29 

TEBMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Hie  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regiila> 
klOBi  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  titate  Normal  School : 

1.  Bach  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  ropresontatiTos 
In  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
my  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
lad  seeretaiy  of  th6  Board  of  Regents. 

S.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  oounty  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
Bomiiiation  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
Dandidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 
t>oiily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Bach  person  ho  nominated  shall  re 
DeiTB  a  certiflcate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli* 
oate  of  such  oertiflcate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8^pon  presentation  of  such  certiflcate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  l^  law  for  a  third  grade  oertiflcate,  except  history  and 
Iheoiy  ^and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  fhmishing  such  evi- 
dence as  the  preiident^may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
snbacribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

I,  —  •— ,  do  herel^  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 
School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  ny  intention 
Id  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
•ohool  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certiflcate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  sebool  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judgment  such  certiflcate  ii  de- 
served. 

TBS  TXnMS  OV  nOABD  AT  BaOH  UMSALITT  AM  MODXEATB. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 
Ptest  D.  KcGsBeoB,  atPlattevllle;     PresH  J.  W.  Stearns,  at  ^aitewater; 
Pies*l  0n6iiaB  S.  Albsb,  at  Oshkf^jh;     Pret't  W.  D.  Farebb,  at  River  Palls 


An  Entirely  New  Series  of 

Reading  Books! 


JBr    PROF.    Vril^JLE^M^    S¥W*r.rTO.V. 


Snbstantially  Bound  in  Clothe  and  Illustrated  bj  tke  k 

American  Artists. 


THE  SERIES  CONSISTS  OF  THE  FOLLOWINI  IHtt 

I.  Swinton's  Primer  and  Fimt  Reader— tn  one  vobtme,  loP^fj 
script  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Beanti roily  illostnted  D 
pages. 

II.    Swinton^s  Second  Reader :    With  varied  exercises,  in  priot  lal  ^ 
Cloth.    Illustrated.    176  pages. 


III.  Swtnton^s  Third  Reader:    Introducing  many  new  and  tl 

tures  in  selection  and  arrangement    Beautffhlly  Illostnted.  (.-« 
S40  pages. 

IV.  Swinton'8  Fourth  Reader:     Full  of  new  and  intcrestiD^EiJ 

largely  original,  adapted  to  this  important  grade  of  achooi  v^ 
Cloth.    Illustrated.    884  pages. 

v.    Swinton's  Fifth  Readw:    iL  book  of  choice  selectloot  for  m^ 
recitation  and  declamation.    Cloth.    Illustrated.   ISOpiga- 


^^  A  sample  set  of  these  Readers  will  be  gentoir^ 
of  $1.75. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

lYISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CD, 

PUBLISHERS, 
149  Wabash  Ayenne,  Chiraxo. 
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